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‘*Without doubt, some of the richest and most powerful and populous 
communities of the antique world, and some of the grandest personalities 
and events, have, to after and present times, left themselves entirely 
unbequeath’d. Others have arrived safely, as from voyages over wide, 
century-stretching seas. The little ships, the miracles that have buoy’d 
them, and by incredible chances safely convey’d them (or the best of 
them, their meaning and essence) over long wastes, darkness, lethargy, 
ignorance, etc., have been a few inscriptions—a few immortal compo- 
sitions, small in size, yet compassing what measureless values of re- 
miniscence, contemporary portraitures, manners, idioms and beliefs, with 
deepest inference, hint and thought, to tie and touch for ever the old, 
new body, and the old, new soul! These! and still these! bearing the 
freight so dear—dearer than pride—dearer than love. All the best 
experience of humanity, folded, saved, freighted to us here. Some of 
these tiny ships we call Old and New Testament. . . .” 

WALT WHITMAN, Democratic Vistas. 


**A book that is really old and really valuable has nothing to fear from 
the critic, whose labours can only put its worth in a clearer light, and 
establish its authority on a surer basis.. In a word, it is the business 
of the critic to trace back the steps by which any ancient book has been 
transmitted to us, to find where it came from and who wrote it, to 
examine the occasion of its composition, and search out every link that 
connects it with the history of the ancient world and with the personal 
life of its author.” 

W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Zhe Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (Lect. I.). 


**From the first the living stream of christian experience, though holding 
that onward course of which the successive flood-marks are the epistle to 
the Romans and the gospel ascribed to St. John, had been stagnating by 
the way into pools formed on the one side by Judaism, on the other by 
philosophic systems. The popular habit of regarding the writings of 
the NT as a body of doctrine pitched into the world all at once, has 
caused this fact to be generally overlooked. Yet an examination of these 
writings themselves might satisfy us that they came into being as 
successive assertions of the fulness of christian life against a cotempor- 
ancous stiffening of it either into Jewish ordinance or gentile philosophy.” 

T. H. Green, Works (vol. iii. p. 170). 


PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 


FoR a variety of reasons, both public and private, it 
has not been possible to issue this edition until now, 
and, even as it is, I have not been able to do as much 
with the book as, in normal times, I would have liked 
todo. In order to avoid disturbing the printing-plates, 
the new material which is incorporated has had to be 
severely compressed, but the Index has been recast and 
enlarged, and the publishers have’ kindly allowed me to 
add an Appendix containing some notes for which no 
toom could conveniently be found in the body, of the 
book. ‘For the most part, the fresh matter is biblio- 
graphical; I have made .a special effort to bring. the 
volume up to date as a work of reference for students 
of ‘the subject. Besides: this, however, I have gone over 
every paragraph, correcting slips and altering sentences 
“here and there, in order to bring out the meaning more 
clearly. ‘In carrying through the revision I have been 
helped by using the criticisms, both published and 
private, which I received on the publication of the first 
edition. ‘These have been weighed, especially when they 
happened to challenge the methods. followed or the 
conclusions reached, but substantially I adhere to the 
critical. positions originally occupied. After surveying 
the work done in the department of New. Testament 
criticism during the past seven years, I do not find 
reason to.change my views on any essential point; I 
have sometimes rewritten a passage, but never aban- 
doned an opinion already adopted on the major issues 
of the problem. 

'It is a genuine pleasure to learn that the volume 
has been found serviceable as a text-book, and I trust 
that this new, enlarged edition will add to its usefulness. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLasGcow, June sf, 1918. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


soasieieitnes 


SINCE this manual is designed primarily for the use of 
students, most of whom need to be reminded that if the 
first commandment of research is, ‘Thou shalt work at the 
sources,’ the second is, ‘Thou shalt acquaint thyself with 
work done before thee and beside thee,’ I have agreed to 
notice, as far as the limits of my space and knowledge 
permit, the view of scholars who for various reasons are 
led to occupy positions which differ from those adopted 
in the following pages. The literary criticism of the New 
Testament still contains a large number of unsettled 
problems, and it is only fair, in a handbook of this 
kind, that facilities should be given for comparing the 
ramifications of argument and argument. Among other 
things, I have tried to draw up sifted lists of references to 
the relevant literature for the convenience of those who 
desire to find their way about in the world of more or less 
recent opinion upon the subject. The bibliographies have 
to be read in the light of what Eusebius wrote at the close 
of the ninth book of his Preparatio Euangelica: nat rodrds 
5é ddXos paptipwr iuiv dxdos wadady Te Kal véwv cuy- 
ypahéwv érippet, tiv omolay Tots TeOcior Whdov émuadparyi- 
Couévov, dv tas povds, Noyou mpovoovpevor cupperplas, 
tots piropabéor Enreiv re Kal Siepevvav atroneipaytes, émt 
Ti AelTroveav avTol petaBnooucba érayyeriav, I could 
have wished to make the lists as well as the arguments 
ampler at several points. Still, they will perhaps serve, 
for all their defects, to give some clue to the main 
divergences of critical research from the track which has 
been outlined in the present volume. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 


BROUGHTY-FERRY, August 12th, 1910. 
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CGF. 
Chron. 


COR. . 
CRE... 
DAC.. 
DB. . 


DCB.. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


Weizsicker’s das apostolische, Zettalter® (1902, Eng. 
tr. of second edition, 1894). 

A. C. McGiffert (Internat. Theol. Library, 1897). 

J. V. Bartlet (in ‘ Eras of Christian Church,’ 1900), 

J. H. Ropes, Zhe Apostolic Age in the Light of 
Modern Criticism (1906). 

E. De Faye, Ltude sur les origines des Eglises de l’ Age 
A postoligue (Paris, 1909). 

C. F. Kent, Zhe Work and Teachings of the Apostles 
(New York, 1916). 

Harnack and Preuschen, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Litteratur bis Eusebius. i. Die Ueberlieferung und 
der Bestand (1893); ii. Die Chronologie (1 =1897, 
2= 1904). 

C. T. Cruttwell’s Lzterary History of Early Christé- 
anity (1893). . 

Ehrhard’s dze altchristliche. Litteratur u. thre Erfor- 
schung seit 1880 (part i. 1894). 

H. Jordan’s Geschichte der altch. Literatur (1911). 

The American Journal of Theology (Chicago). 

Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (Berlin). 


Bettrige sur Forderung christl. Theologie (ed. Schlatter). 


Schenkel’s Szbel-Lexzcon. 

Bulletin de Litt. ecclésiastique (Paris). - 

Harnack’s Beztrige zur Hinl, in das NT (i. Eng. tr. 
Luke the Physician, 1907; ii. Eng. tr. Sayings of 
Jesus, 1908 ; iii: Eng. tr. Acts of the Apostles, 1909 ; 
iv. Eng. tr. Date of Acts, etc., 1911; v. Eng. tr. 
Bible Reading in Early Church, 1912). 

Biblische Zeitschrift. 

The Century Bible (London, Eng. text and notes). 

The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. 

W. Briickner, de chronolog. Rethenfolge in welcher die 
Briefe des NT verfasst sind (1890). 

The Church Quarterly Review. 

W. M. Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire® (1904). 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church (1915 f.). 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1898-1904). 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible (Paris). 

Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography (1877-1887). 
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DCG. ; . Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (1906- 
, 1908). 

Diat. . . ae 2 A Abbott’s Diatessarica (London, A. and C. Black) : 

(i.) Clue, A Guide through Greek to Hebrew 

Scripture ($$ 1-272); (ii) The Corrections of Mark 
adopted by Matthew and Luke (§§ 273-552); (iii) 
From Letter to Spirit (88 553-1149) ; (iv.) Paradosis 
(§§ 1150-1435) ; (v.) Johannine Vocabulary (§§ 1436- 
1885) ; (vi.) Johannine Grammar (§§ 1886-2799) ; 
(vii.) Motes on NT Criticism (§§ 2800-2999) ; (viii.) 
The, Son of Man (§§ 3000-3635). 

EB. Os * . The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

LB. . . . The Encyclopaedia Biblica (London, 1899-1903 ; ed. J. 
S. Black and T. K. Cheyne). 

BET... : . K. Lake, Zhe Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (1911). 

EGT.. . , The Expositor’s Greek Testament (ed, Sir W. R. Nicoll, 
1897-1910). . 

Nestie’s Einfiihrung in das Griechische NT* (1899, 
Eng. tr. under title, ‘An Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament’), 

Einl.or INT. . R. Simon’s Histoire critique du texte du NT (Rotter- 

dam, 1689 f.)*, Histoire critigue des versions du NT 
(1690), and Vouvelles observations sur le texte et 
les versions du NT (Paris, 1695);1 J. W. Rum- 
peus, Commentatio critica in libros NT (1757); 
J. D. Michaelis, Aznleitung in die gottl Schriften 
des neuen Bundes* (1788; Eng. tr. by Marsh, 1793, 
Fr, tr. by Cheneviére, 1822); A. Hinlein, Handbuch 
a. Einl. in die Schriften des NT? (Erlangen, 1801- 
1809); J. G. Eichhorn, Zin/. in das NT (1804- 
1827)*; J. E. C. Schmidt, Mestorisch-krit. Hinl. in’s 
N7* (Giessen, 1818); L. Bertholdt, Aistorisch-krit, 
Einleit, in simmtliche kanon. u. apokry. Schriften 
des A. u. N. 7. (1813-1819); H. E. F. Guericke’s 
Beitrige zur Einl. in das NT (Halle, 1828 f., against 
de Wette) ;* A. B. Feilmoser, Zz7/. in die Biicher des 
neuen Bundes fiir die offentlichen Vorlesungen 


Einf. . 








1 The Protestant reply to Simon was J. H. Mai’s Axamen Historie 
Critice N. T. a R, Simone Vulgate (1694) rather than the Lutheran 
Pritius’ /ntroductio in lectionem NT (1704, etc.); the Roman Catholic, 
Kleuker’s Untersuchungen der Griinde fiir die Echtheit u. Glaubwiirdigheit 
der schriftlichen Urkunden des Christenthums (1788). 1 have not seen the 
English version of Simon’s first two works (London, 1689f.). For an 
estimate of Simon’s contribution to NT criticism, see Margival in RAZ., 
1899, 139-216. 

*The fifth ed. (1848) of de Wette’s Lehrbuch der hist.-kritischen 
Einleitung (Berlin, 1826) was translated into English by Frothingham 
(U.S.A., 1858). 
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(Tiibingen, 18307); H. A. Schott, Zsagage historico- 
critica in libros N. Foederis sacros (Jena, 1830) ; 
Schneckenburger, eztriige zur Einl. in’s NT 
(1832); K. A. Credner’s Zinl. in das NT (Halle, 
1836, with his Das NT nach Zweck, Ursprung, u. 
Inhalt, 1843)*; C. G. Neudecker, Lehrbuch der 
historisch-kritischen Einl. in das NT mit Belegen 
aus den Quellenschriflen u. Citaten aus der dlteren 
u. neucn Litteratur (Leipzig, 1840); J. M. A. Scholz 
(1845.f.); Schleiermacher’s! posthumous Zin/. in das 
N7™* (Berlin, 1845, in vol. i. of his collected works, 
ed. G. Wolde); J. L. Hug’s Zinl, in die Schriften 
des NT * (1847, Fr. tr. by Cellerier, 1823, Eng. tr. of 
third ed. Andover, 1836) *; Daniel Haneberg (1850, 
fourth ed. 1876); Ad. Maier (1852); Joseph Dixon, 
A General Introd. to Sacred Scriptures (1852); F. 
X. Reithmayr’s Hind. in die kanon. Bucher des NT 
(Regensburg, 1852); J. H. Scholten, Xritische 
Lnleiding tot de Schriften des NT* (1856); de 
Wette’s Zin/.§ (ed. Messner and Liinemann, 1860) * ; 
H. de Valroger (Zutrod. hist. et critique, 1861); G. 
A. Freytag, die hetlig. Schriften des NT (Berlin, 
1861); Neander, Planzung u. Lettung d. christl. 
Kirche® (1862, Eng. tr. 1842, 1865)*; Giinther 
(Lntroductio, 1863) ; J. B. Glaire, Zutrod. Historique 
et Critique aux Livres de Pancien et du Nouveau 
Testament * (1865, Italian tr. 1846); Bleek? (1866, 
Eng. tr., Edin. 1883); Lamy (Jntrod. in sacras 
seripturas, 1866-1867, against Scholten) ; Guericke’s 
Isagogik* (1868); Joseph Langen, Grundriss der 
Einl. in das NT (¥ reiburg im B. 1868; second ed. 
1873); Grau’s Entwickelungsgeschichte d. NTlichen 
Schrifithums (1871-1872); Immer’s Hermeneutik 
(1873); Reuss, ate Geschichte d. heilig. Schriften 
des NT® (1874, Eng. tr. 1884)*; A. Hilgenfeld, 
Historisch-Kritische Einl. in das NT (Leipzig, 
1875)* ; M. Aberle (1877); Horne’s /ntvod.” (ed. 
Tregelles, 1875); von Hofmann (die hezlige Schrift 
NT, ix., ed. Volck, 1881); Mangold (ed. of Bleek’s 
Einlettung, 1886)*; B. Weiss, Einl. in das NT 
(third ed. 1897, Eng. tr. of second ed. 1886); L. 
Schulze (in Zéckler’s Handbuch der theol. Wiss. 
1883-1889); M. A. N. Rovers, Vieuw-testameniliche 
letterkunde* (1888); Leblois, Zes livres de la 
nouvelle alliance (Paris, 1889); U. Ubaldi, Zxtrod. 
in sacram Scripturam NT* (Rome, 1891); H. J. 





‘ Critical estimate in J. Conradi’s Schlezermacher’s Arbeit auf dem Gebiete 
der NT Einleitungswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1907). 
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Holtzmann, Lehrbuch d. historisch-kritischen Einl. 
in das NT® (1892)* ; S. Davidson® (1894) ; Godet, 
Introd. au NT (1893-1899, unfinished; Eng. tr. 1894, 
1899); R. Cornely, /nérod. spectalts in singulos NT 
libros? (Paris, 1897); G. Salmon® (1897); F. S. 
Trenkle (1897); Th. Zahn, £zz/. tx das NT (1897, 
Eng. tr. of third ed. 1909)* ;.Aloys Schiifer (1898 ; 
sec ed. 1913, ed. Meinertz); B. W. Bacon (1900) ; 
J. M. S. Baljon, Geschzedenis van de boeken des 
Nieuwen Verbonds (1901)* ; J. E. Belser, Aznleztung 
in das NT? (1902); A. Jiilicher’s Zzn/. in das NT® 
(1906, Eng. tr. 1904)*; E. Jacquier, Héstotre des 
Livres du NT (1903-1908); von Soden’s Urchrist- 
liche Literaturgeschichte (die Schriften des NT) 
(1905, Eng. tr. 1906); Wrede, dze Eutstehung d. 
Schriften des NT (1907, Eng. tr. 1909); Barth, 
Einl. in das NT (1908, third ed. 1914); C. R. 
Gregory, Zinleitung in das NT (1909); A. S. Peake, 
Critical Introduction to the NT (1909); L. Babura, 
Introductio (Hungary, 1910); Gutjahr, Ainlectung 
.. . Leitfaden zunichst fiir Studierende der Theo- 
logie® (Graz, 1912); Allen and Grenstedt (1913); 
F, Hilber? (Brixen, 1913); P. Feine’s Zznleitung 
in das NT (Leipzig, 1913); and Maurice Jones, Zhe 
New Testament in the Twentieth Century (1913, pp. 
189f.). Hug, Feilmoser, Giinther, Haneberg, Scholz, 
Maier, Reithmayr, Langen, Aberle, Lamy, Cornely, 
Ubaldi, and Schifer represent the older, Trenkle, 
Belser, Babura, and Jacquier the modern school of 
Roman Catholic criticism. 

ERE.. . - Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1909 f.). 

ESR. . ‘ . Lichtenberger’s Aucyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses. 

ET. . ° . The Expository Times (ed. J. Hastings, Edinburgh), 

Exp. . é . The Expositor (ed. Sir W. R. Nicoll, London). 

EFG. . . . E. A. Abbott, Zhe Fourfold Gospel (1913 f.). 

GGA. . ‘ . Goétting. Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GHD, ‘ - Lhe Gospels as Historical Documents, by V. H. Stanton 

‘ (Oxford) ; i. (1903) ; ii. (1909). 

GK}. >. : - i.) Zahn’s Geschichte des NT Kanons (1888 f.); (ii.) 
Leipoldt’s Gesch. des NT Kanons (1907-1908) ; (iii.) 
Jacquier’s Le Nouveau Testament dans ? Eglise 
Chrétienne (Paris, 1911-1913); (iv.) A. Souter’s 
Text and Canon of the New Testament (London, 
1913). 

Hausrath . - A LHistory of the NT Times (The Times of the Apostles) 
(Eng. tr. 1895). 

HBNT. . - Handbuch zum NT (Tiibingen, 1906f., ed. Lietz- 
mann), 

Gs, . + Hand-Commentar zum NT (Freiburg i. B.), 
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Meyer. 
NKZ.. 
Norden 
NTA. 
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Harnack’s s Dogmengeschichte (Eng. tr. in seven volumes). 
Eusebius, Zccles. Historia (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen). 
The Hibbert Journal (London). 

Schiirer’s Geschichte des jiid. Volkes (Eng. tr. of second 
ed. under the title, ‘A History of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ.’ The Fourth German 
edition is occasionally quoted as G/V.). 

Hennecke’s (i.) Weutestamentliche Apokryphen, and (ii.) 
Handbuch zu den neutest. Apokryphen (Tiibingen, 
1904). 

Moffatt, Zhe Hzstorical New Testament® (Edinburgh, 
1901). 

Sir John C. Hawkins’ Hore Synoptice (1899; second 
ed. 1909). 

The International Critical CGrianiatere (Edinburgh). 

The Journal of Biblical Literature. 

Hort’s Judatstic Chréstianzty (1896); G. Hoennicke’s 
Das Judenchristentum (1908). 

Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (London). 

The Journal of Theological Studies. 

Eng. tr. of Keim’s Geschichte Jesu von Nazara. 

Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East (1910). 

The Septuagint, Swete’s manual edition (Cambridge). 

Harnack’s die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christen- 

thums* (1906; Eng. tr. 1908). 

Meyer’s Kommentar zum NT (latest editions). 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte 
veligzdser Rede (1913). 

The New Testament in the cones Fathers (Oxford, 
1905). 

The Theology of the New Testament : 

Reuss, Histoire de la théologie chrétienne au sibels 
apostolique (Eng. tr. of third ed. 1872). 

B. Weiss’ (Eng. tr. of third ed. 1888). 

Bovon’s Théologie du NT (1893). 

Beyschlag (Eng. tr. 1896). 

H. J. Holtzmann (1897, second ed. 1911 f.). 

-G. B. Stevens (Internat. Theol, Library, 1899). 

E. P. Gould (1900). 

P. Feine? (1911). 

H. Weinel’s 2267. Theologie des NT? (1913). 





1 Occasionally one or two sentences are reproduced from this earlier 
volume, on the principle defended by Isokrates in his fifth oration (93): 
Kai pndels brordBy me Botr\ecOa Aadeiv bre robrwv Evra wéppaxa Tov avbrdv 
tpérov dvmep mpdrepov. éemioras yap emt ras avras diavolas ethdunyv ph mwovety 
yArxduevos TA Sedyrwpéva Kars érépws elzeiv, 
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PROLEGOMENA. 


COLLECTION OF NT WRITINGS INTO A CANON: 
METHOD AND MATERIALS OF NT INTRODUCTION. 


THE early Christian writings which form the New Testament 
fall within a period which covers, roughly speaking, a single 
century. Jesus died about a.p. 30. He wrote none of the 
works treasured by the church. He wrote once, but it was on 
the dust; like Socrates, he remained an authority, not an 
author, for his adherents. The subsequent literature which 
gathered round his name and cause embraced accounts of his 
own life or of the movement which he inaugurated, as well as 
compositions occasioned by exigencies and emergencies in the 
life of the Christian societies throughout the Roman empire. 
The last of these writings (2 Peter) dates not much later than 
about one hundred years after the crucifixion. By the end of 
the second century all our present canonical NT writings are 
-known to have been in existence, while the majority existed as a 
sacred collection which was being used for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The problem set to the literary critic is to examine the rise and 
growth of these writings one by one, to estimate their historical 
object, to discuss their inter-relations, and to analyse their 
structure. 

An introduction* to any literature, ancient, medieval, or 


* The Libri Introductorii referred to by the sixth-century aristocratic and 
scholarly monk, M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, in his Jvstitutio diuinarum 
lectionum (Migne, patr. lat. \xx. 1105 f.), appear to have been mainly occupied 
with biblical exegesis and hermeneutic, and the Eicaywyt els ras Gelas ypadds 
of Hadrianus (fifth century, ed. Gossling, Berlin, 1887) does not differ 
essentially from the sources used by the Abruzzi scholar. The lost Key to 
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modern, is concerned primarily with literary problems, and with 
other questions only as these impinge upon the central issue, 
namely, the literary genesis and growth of the writings under 
review. The study of the documents as documents is its 
métier; the origin and the objects of these documents in their 
own age form its special business. Yet, as literature rises from 
life, and as any writing not only is shaped by, but itself helps 
to shape, events in history, literary criticism is repeatedly 
obliged to wade into the waters of historical investigation ; 
the imperial policy of Rome, ¢.g., is as germane to the criticism 
of the Apocalypse of John as is the policy of Philip to the 
discussion of Demosthenes’ Olynthiac orations. Literary criticism 
and historical criticism are therefore auxiliary sciences. The 
historian, whether of life or thought, requires to be able to 
presuppose the results of investigation into the date, authenticity, 
and form of the relevant documents ; while the literary critic, in 
order to place his documents, leans on the results of the 
historian’s survey. But neither science can be isolated. Literary 
judgments frequently depend upon some presupposition as to 
the course of history, and the very data for this presupposition ° 
are often in their turn drawn largely from the documents in 
question. This is not arguing or working in a circle. The 
moment theory is deserted for practice, the difficulties tend to 
solve themselves ; they are really difficulties of method, and if 
the literary critic and the historian keep their respective flags 
flying, they need not scruple to cross their allotted borders 
when occasion demands. 


Much of the historical significance which attaches to certain writings 
would remain hidden from us if we did not happen to know that certain 
events were fresh in the minds of writers and readers alike. Paradise Losi 
is not a political pamphlet, much less a _ religious treatise; but it is im- 
possible to miss in its dialogues and descriptions either the theology 
of current Puritanism, with its controversies and abstractions, or the 
republican tendencies by which the author’s conceptions of government were 
shaped, or, finally, his instinctive distrust for the intellectual passion awakened 
by the Renaissance. Similarly—to take one instance out of hundreds 
from ancient literature—the Prometheus Vinctus and the Septem contra 
Thebas are unintelligible apart from the aspirations of the Athenian 
répavvo. and Themistokles. The literary and historical criticism of the NT 
has a corresponding duty of unravelling the various threads of influence 





the Interpretation of the Scriptures, by Melito of Sardis (‘H xe?s), probably 
belonged to the same class. 
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which tie a writing to some period. It is essential here as elsewhere to 
ascertain the mental and moral latitudes in which an author worked, to use 
his work in conjunction with other aids for the discovery and illustration of 
these latitudes, and again to use these for the further elucidation of the book 
itself. The latter is moved more or less, according to its character, by 
recent and contemporary events, just as the period in its turn is set off and 
rendered more vivid by the contemporary literature— 


**Like as the wind doth beautify a sail, 
And as a sail becomes the unseen wind.” 


As the early Christian literature was not national, however, such 
synchronisms®* yield less for the NT than for almost any other group of 
ancient writings. We should expect, ¢.g., that an event like the fall of 
Jerusalem would have dinted some of the literature of the primitive church, 
almost as the victory at Salamis has marked the Ferse. It might be 
supposed that such an epoch-making crisis would even furnish criteria for 
determining the dates of some of the NT writings. As a matter of fact, 
the catastrophe is practically ignored in the extant Christian literature of the 
first century. Beyond slight traces in the synoptic, especially the Lucan, 
version of the eschatological predictions made by Jesus, and a possible echo 
in one of the sources underlying the Apocalypse, no vibrations of the crisis 
can be felt (cf. Windisch in 7'7., 1914, pp. 519-551). 


Literary criticism and textual criticism are also bound to 
overlap at many points; but each has a sphere of its own. The 
boundary question here is theoretically simpler than between the 
historian and the literary critic. The place of investigation into 
early Christian tradition is more difficult to determine. An 
ancient writing often lies in a matrix of later information upon 
its origin or its author, and it is necessary to examine such 
materials in order to ascertain whether or how far they are the 
result of later fancy weaving unreliable reports around an honoured 
literary product, or the outcome of genuine tradition which 
goes back in subterranean fashion to the very period at which 
and for which the author wrote. 

From such difficulties, arising out of the content and the 
form of documents, it is not to be expected that a critical 
Introduction to the literature of the NT can be exempt. 
Volumes on this subject have often been planned and executed 
along lines which overlapped into the sphere of works upon 
early church history, New Testament theology, and textual 
criticism. In the hands of some older writers, like Horne and 


*A Contemporary History of the New Testament is to form a special 
volume of the International Theological Library. 
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Glaire, NT Introduction was equivalent to an encyclopedia or 
biblical dictionary, in which all topics relative to the contents 
as well as to the form of the NT writings were elaborately 
discussed, whether historical, literary, textual, or archeological. 
The escape from this ideal of a Juvenalian farrago was only 
a matter of time. With the development. of historical criticism 
and the increasing specialisation which it demanded, such a con- 
ception of Introduction became more and more impracticable. 
It is now recognised that while a NT Introduction handles 
the materials of volumes on the language and text of the NT 
writings as well as on the apostolic age, it is differentiated 
from these by a controlling reference to the literary problem 
as such, which determines roughly the amount of space assigned 


to questions of chronology, theology, archeology, and textual — 


criticism. 

Naturally it is impossible, e.g., to discuss Paul’s epistle to the 
Christians of Galatia without some reference to the narrative of 
Acts and the geographical data of the provinces in Asia Minor, 
or to pronounce on the authenticity of the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians without checking the results of recent inquiry into 
the eschatological currents flowing through Judaism and primitive 
Christianity. Textual criticism also bears directly upon several 
problems in the literary criticism of the documents, as, ¢g., in 
the case of the Bezan text of Acts, or of the pericopé in the 
Fourth gospel, or of the appendix to Mark’s gospel. The 
new attention paid to the Old Latin and Syriac versions, which 
promise to throw light on the Greek text prior to the rise of 
the great uncials, is destined to affect NT Introduction as well 
as exegesis in the near future. But it is the problem of tradition 
which is most crucial. It assumes a much more serious character 
in NT Introduction than is usual elsewhere in the literary 
criticism of classical or Oriental literature. The problem of 
tradition is, in one aspect, a phase of investigation in early 
church history ; but, in another, it is bound up with the special 
question of the Canon*—a question which, by its unique 
significance, imposes specific difficulties upon the literary criti- 
cism of the NT. As the very term Mew Testament suggests, 
these writings are extant in a special collection. The idea and 


* The right of historical criticism to examine the origin and authority of 
the NT Canon was first stated by Semler in his Abhandlung von freier 
Untersuchung des Kanons (1771-1775) and Neuer Versuch . . . (1786). 
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the history of this collection belong to the province of church 
history and to the special department of the Canon; but it 
would be unscientific to treat NT Introduction as if it were 
entirely insulated from contact with all such problems. The (i.) 
very process of collecting and arranging the various documents 
has not been without its effect upon the shape, the order, and 
even the contents of the documents themselves; and (ii.) the 
various strata of ecclesiastical tradition during the second and 
the first half of the third century—after which time little or 
no valuable information need be looked for—preserve several 
items of interest and importance about the primitive documents, 
which, like lumps of quartz, need to be carefully treated if they 
are to yield any specks of golden, authentic tradition. 


This view of the method and functions of NT Introduction may appear 
comparatively obvious, but it has only been held within fairly recent years. 
Indeed, with the possible and partial exception of Junilius,* a royal official 
of Constantinople during the first half of the sixth century, whose /mstitutio 
regularta dtuine legés (ed, Kihn, Freiburg, 1880) incorporated the substance 
of lectures given by Paul of Nisibis upon the authorship, authority, and 
contents of the Scriptures, nothing worthy of the name of a NT Intro- 
duction was written till the sixteenth century, unless we stretch the term far 
enough to include the Muratorian Canon, which gives a few words upon 
several of the NT writings, the Church History of Eusebius, which gathers up 
many current traditions, the books mentioned on p. I, and subsequent 
treatises such as the twelfth century de eruditione didascalia and de scriptura 
et scriptoribus prenotatiuncule by Hugo of St. Victor, and the fourteenth 
century Postille perpetue in uniuersa biblia of Nicolas the Franciscan of 
Lyra. Even in the sixteenth century, historical criticism of the Scriptures was 
hardly born within the church, as is plain from the so-called Introductions 
by the Dominican friars Santes Pagninus (/sagoge ad sacras litteras liber unus, 
Lyons, 1536) and Sixtus of Siena; the latter’s important Aib/otheca sancta 
(Venice, 1566), in eight books, was dominated by the recent decision of the 
Council of Trent upon the Canon. The influence of Sixtus is visible in the 
Jesuit Salmeron’s Prolegomena in uniuersam scripturam (Madrid, 1597). 
No real advance was made by the various Roman Catholic writers of the 
seventeenth century in Spain or Germany. Dogmatic interests were equally 
strong within the Reformed churches, meanwhile, as almost every page of 
the Jsagoge of Andreas Rivetus and the Exchiridion biblicum (1681) of J. H. 
Heidegger makes clear. : 

With the writings of Richard Simon, the French Oratorian priest, a 
new day dawned for the science of NT Introduction. Among the 
numerous good services which modern research owes to this great scholar 





* He was a friend of Primasius, the bishop of Hadrumetum, who com 
mented on the Apocalypse ; cf. Kihn’s Zheodor von Mopsuestia und Juni, 
Africanus (1879), pp. 213 f. 
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are the separation for the first time * of the OT from the NT, the applica- 
tion of literary criticism to the writings, and the employment of textual 
criticism as a factor in the process of appreciating the various documents. 
The translation of Simon’s essays into German, and the publication of 
Michaelis’ /uztroduction (Gottingen, 1750 f.), started a prolonged series of 
really critical.works in Germany, of which the most notable were de Wette’s, 
Credner’s, and Schleiermacher’s ; the most popular, from the Roman Catholic 
side, was Hug’s. The rise of the Tiibingen school marked the next epoch in 
the history of the science. Although Baur himself wrote no actual Introduc- 
tion, his interpretation of the apostolic age and its writings exercised a 
powerful influence, attractive as well as antagonistic, upon all who were 
seriously engaged in NT research.t The outstanding contribution of the 
Tiibingen movement to NT Introduction was its emphasis on the close 
relation between history and literature; it failed to make due allowance for 
the pre-dominantly religious interest of the apostolic age as distinguished from 
polemic, but it assigned each document to some phase or another of a 
historical evolution within the early church. The value of this principle was 
independent of the particular application made of it by Baur and his followers. 
A debt of gratitude is further due to ‘‘the sincerity and courage of the 
Tiibingen school . . . Not only were the facts emphasised by them, however 
exceptional, important, and unduly neglected ; not only did they do justice to 
the ideal which underlies the concrete; but truth, and therefore piety, can 
permanently only be the gainer by the results of free investigation, with 
ample consideration of the strength and weakness of every rational hypothesis ” 
(Dr. A. Robertson, Regnum Dez, p. 83). While Baur’s particular positions in 
NT criticism were frequently supported in detail, the publication of Ritschl’s 
Entstehung der althatholischen Kirche (2nd ed. 1857) and of Hilgenfeld’s 
Einleitung showed that the general thesis could not be worked out over the 
field of the NT literature. This has been confirmed not so much by 
opponents of Baur like Guericke, Salmon, and von Hofmann, as by the 
independent treatises of Reuss, Mangold, and above all H. J. Holtzmann, 
whose standard work represents quite a modified form of Baur’s hypothesis. 
At present, workers in the science of NT Introduction may be divided into 
three groups. The radical wing { is represented by Havet in France, and 
especially by van Manen and Rovers in Holland. The liberal wing 
numbers not only Holtzmann, but Jiilicher (his crisp, first rate manual is rather 
less radical than even Holtzmann’s), von Soden, Bacon, and Baljon. The 





* Not for the last time, unfortunately. The collocation of the two 
survives in popular or semi-critical volumes like J. K. Huber’s Zinleitung 
in die simmilichen Biicher d. heil. Schrift® (1840), Gilly’s Précis (1867-1868), 
A. Schlatter’s Zinlettung in die Bibel (1889), Cornely’s Compendium 
(1889), F. W. Weber’s Kurzgefasste Hinleitung in die hetl. Schriften AT und 
NT ® (ed, Deinzer, 1891), and Franz Kaulen’s Zinlectung in die hetlige 
Schrift Alten u. Neuen Testaments ® (1905). 

+ On Baur’s great services to NT Introduction, see Holtzmann (ew 
World, 1894, 207-218) and B. W. Bacon (///. xi. 611-622). 

+ See Dr. G. A. van den Bergh van Eysinga’s Radical Views about the 
New Testament (London, 1912). 
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conservative wing includes, besides all the Roman Catholic writers, B. Weiss, 
Godet, and Zahn ; Zahn’s volumes are conspicuous for their massive learning. 
Apart from S. Davidson, whose point of view approximated generally to that 
of Hilgenfeld, the few writers in English on this subject are predominantly 
conservative, with the recent and brilliant exceptions of Peake, Bacon, and 
M. Jones. : 

Amid the varieties of critical opinion during last century, however, there 
was a prevailing adherence to the method first laid down in full by 
de Wette, who showed in practice how NT Introduction could be cleared 
from extraneous and heterogeneous elements. He and Reuss brought out 
the literary function of Introduction. It was now seen pretty generally that 
the science must devote itself more than ever to the problems clustering 
round the origin and growth of the NT writings, taken individually and in 
groups, whilst the final phase of their historical setting lay in their gradual 
incorporation into the Canon. Thus, while the canonical environment of 
the writings lent a certain unity to the studies bearing upon their contents 
and career, the extension of interest to the domain of their literary and 
historical environment invested the science with an unwonted elasticity. Its 
task was ‘‘to take that section of early Christian literature which has been 
allotted the rank of a classical literature for Christendom, thanks to the 
conception of the Canon, and apply thereto the laws of literary and historical 
criticism which cover the writings in question, when treated as literary 
products at any rate—and this apart altogether from the further question 
whether the outcome of such a subsumption of the NT under the general 
category of literary growth must end in the confirmation, or supersession, 
or modification of the dogma of the Canon” (Holtzmann, Zzm/. p. 13). 

This modern conception, which is due to the rise of the historical method, 
was first stated definitely by Hupfeld in his essay, Uber Begriff u. Methode 
der sogen. biblischen Einleitung (Marburg, 1844). Many critics still clung 
to the idea that an Introduction to the NT literature corresponded more or 
less to a critical account of the Canon,* and that the business of the science 
was to investigate a book’s title to the predicate of canonical; but, on the 
whole, the conception of NT Introduction as a history of the NT 
literature had now fairly won its footing. Literary problems, in the light of 
historical research, were recognised to be paramount. One result has been 
that, instead of dwelling on the ecclesiastical function of the writings or on their 
reception into the Canon, critics have turned to devote more attention to the 
rise and shape of the individual writings, studying each either by itself or in 
the group to which its inner affinities, not necessarily its canonical position, 
would assign it. 

At the same time a NT Introduction is not equivalent to a collection of 
such brief introductions as might be prefixed to separate editions of the books 





* So even Baur (Zkeo/. Jahrb., 1850, pp. 474 f.), though his historical 
sense led him to define ‘‘ Introduction” finally as ‘‘ the theological science 
which has to investigate the origin, primitive situation, and characteristics 
of the canonical writings.” Compare Hupfeld’s criticism in SA. (1861, 
pp. 1f.), and Baur’s further exposition in Zheol. Jahrb., 1851, pp. 70f., 
222f., 291 f. 
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in question. The science of NT Introduction deals with each writing not 
merely as it stands by itself, but as it is correlated to the other volumes of its 
special group or of the canonical collection in general, endeavouring to set 
each book in its relative literary position, marking its place in the de- 
velopment of the whole, and indicating the later processes of ecclesiastical 
rearrangement by which often it was shifted from its original position toa 
more or less alien place in the collection. It is only by the pursuit of this 
historical and genetic line that NT Introduction escapes from the reproach of 
being largely concerned with ‘‘isolated points which have no connection 
among themselves,” * or of leaving upon the mind the impression of a 
literature which lies unrelated and accidental, resembling either . 


** A lonely mountain tarn, 
Unvisited by any stream,” 


or a series of deep scattered pools, one book or group of books coming 
after another in a more or less haphazard fashion. It is indispensable to 
detect the running stream of life that winds steadily, for all its eddies and 
backwaters, between and through these varied writings; and this is 
impossible till the critic stands beside the life which they presuppose and out 
of which they rise. He must (p. 5) at the same time keep in view the fact, 
of which the Canon serves as a reminder, that the NT writings not only 
sprang out of history but had a history of their own, and that apart from their 
selection and editing in the second and third century literature they would 
often be misinterpreted, if not unintelligible in more ways than one. 


In a note to the first chapter of Zhe Fair Maid of Perth, 
discussing the magnificent view of the Tay valley which may be 
gained from the Wicks of Baiglie, Scott quotes what a local 
guide said, on reaching a bold projecting rock on Craig Vinean 
—*“ Ah, sirs, this is the decisive point.” One of the first objects 
of the literary historian, in attempting the survey of any period, 
is to secure the decisive point from which he may command the 
lie of the country, before descending to examine it in detail. 
Such a vantage-ground lies usually at some distance from the 
particular literature. That is one reason why the decisive, 
preliminary point of elevation from which to scan the primi- 
tive Christian literature is to be found in the traditions which 
begin to rise early in the second century, when writings 
of the primitive age were being gathered into a sacred 
collection. This starts a further question, however. The 
primitive canon does not correspond exactly to the contents of 
the modern NT, but the idea is the same, viz., that of a selection 
made for ecclesiastical purposes. This idea, as well as the very 
name of ‘‘ New Testament,” is later than the writings which have 

* Dr. M. W. Jacobus, 4 Problem in NT Criticism (1900), p. 49. 
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gravitated into the Canon. The large majority of these writings 
originated in a period when there was no “New Testament,” 
and no thought of any such collection. None of them was 


written for a canonical position, and it is therefore an anachron- | 


ism for literary and historical criticism to attach the predicate of | 
“canonical” to them, or to treat them as if they had possessed 


from the first a privileged and unique character. The NT 
Canon represents a dogmatic selection from the literature of 
primitive Christianity. In accepting this selection for the 
purpose of literary criticism, is there not a danger, it may be 
asked, of isolating the writings unhistorically under the influence 
of what was the postulate of a later generation? This contention 
does not necessarily cast any reflection upon the instinct which 
led the early church to draw up such a collection; it does not 
mean that the unity of the New Testament is a purely factitious 
characteristic which has been imposed upon its contents by the 
ecclesiastical interests of a subsequent age.* ‘‘No one is called 
upon to deny that the ancient church in her New Testament 
brought together upon the whole what was of most value from 
the religious standpoint, and also upon the whole all that was 
oldest and therefore, from a documentary standpoint, most 
important, not only in the literature known to us, but in the 
current literature of the period” (Wrede, Ueber Aufgabe und 
Methode der sogenannten Neutestamentlichen Theologie, 1897, p. 
11).t The pith and justice of the argument lie in. its protest 
against introducing @ prior? conceptions of unity and uniqueness 
into the historical criticism of the religious ideas and the literary 
form of the New Testament writings. It has less bearing, in any 
case, upon the literary criticism than upon the theological study 
of the NT.{ Strictly speaking, the method of the former should 


* Cf. on this Denney’s Death of Christ (1902), pp. 1-4, and Sanday in ZREZ. 
ii, 576-577. 

+ The opening pages of Wrede’s essay (pp. 8-17, cp. GGA., 1896, 525 f.), 
G. Kriiger’s pamphlet on Das Dogma vom Neuen Testament (1896), and his 
pages in ARW., 1902, 258 f., 267f., represent this position most effectively. 
The credit of starting it originally belongs to the two Dutch scholars, van 
Manen (cf. £&Bz. 3471f.) and Baljon. On the general principle, see 
Preuschen’s paragraphs in ZVW. (1900), pp. 10 f. 

t+ As early as Clement of Rome and Ignatius there is a retrospective recogni- 
tion of an authority in religious tradition which belonged to the apostles ; but 
this was not confined to extra-canonical writers, and it did not necessarily imply 
a literary record or expression of that authority. 
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include the non-canonical compositions which are contemporary 
with the canonical, as is done, e.g., by Schwegler and Pfleiderer, by 
Reuss and van Manen, and in G. Kriiger’s Geschichte d. altchrist. 
Litteratur. Practical considerations, however, determine other- 
wise. Since the present series is a “ theological” library,—imply- 
ing that the inclusion of the New Testament writings denotes 
their canonical character,—and since Dr. C. R. Gregory’s volume 
has outlined the process by which they attained this position 
in the church, the present volume is perforce confined to the 
earlier history of the Christian writings which have thus become 
canonical; only, it is written from the standpoint which views 
them not as canonical but as products of the primitive Christian 
movement, and it attempts primarily to read them in the light 
not of what they afterwards became or did, but of what they 
were to the age and circle of their origin. The question 
practically resolves itself into one of method. So long as 
inquiries into the literature of the NT are prosecuted apart 
from any dogmatic assumptions upon the priority or superiority 
of that literature to the other writings of the period, no breach 
of scientific principle is committed. The dependence of the 
Fourth gospel, ¢g., upon Justin or even the Leucian Acts, 
may be denied, but not for the @ friord reason that the one 
is canonical and the others are not. Criticism, again, may 
place certain NT writings in the same period as others 
which are — 


** Contemporaneous, 
No question, but how extraneous 
In the grace of soul, the power 
Of hand.” 


This description, however, must be deduced from the internal 
evidence of the books in question, not from any consideration 
of the canonical prestige which attaches to one or other of them. 
Thus, even when the immediate scope of the inquiry is con- 
fined to a selection from the early Christian literature, the 
principles on which the investigation proceeds need not and 
must not be narrowed in such a way as to exclude from the 
purview of the critic any relevant data furnished by the form 
and contents of any contemporary literature which is extant. 
So far as literary morphology is concerned, ¢.g., no valid distinc- 
tion can be drawn between the so-called “NT” literature 


RELEVANCE OF CANON II 


and the early Christian writings of the first or the second 
century.* The same forms appear; epistles continue to be 
written ; apocalypses start up; acts are compiled; and even 
gospels continue to rise above the surface. Each genve has an 
earlier example within the NT collection, but the later produc- 
tions are by no means merely imitative in form or contents; the 
derivative element is frequently lost amid the vigorous and 
independent creations of apologist or romancer. Besides, some 
(e.g. Clemens Romanus, perhaps Barnabas) are prior to, and 
others at least (Ignatius) contemporaries of, one or two writings 
which are now included in the Canon. No line of demarcation 
can be drawn even in time any more than in form. 


(a) Unless the literary criticism of early Christian writings is to become 
merely a subordinate branch of dogmatic theology t or of church history, it 
must apparently forego its rights to use the title of ‘‘NT Introduction ” 
except upon the grounds of practical convenience. From the logical and 
historical point of view there is no such thing as a science of NT Introduction, 
unless ‘‘ NT” is regarded as equivalent to the NT Canon, and the origin of 
the various NT writings treated merely as a prelude to their subsequent 
history in the church. But while the scientific ideal would undoubtedly be 
an Introduction to the early Christian literature, which abstains on principle 
from crowning any members of the primitive company with a posthumous 
halo, just as conscientiously as a modern philologist would refuse to treat the 
language of the NT writers as an isolated island in the sea of the profaner 
kow%, the NT is with us, and it will be with ustothe end. Partly owing to 
intrinsic, partly owing to extrinsic qualities, its contents have acquired a vogue 
shared by no other early Christian writings,t and there are practical considera- 
tions in favour of continuing to treat this selection of choice documents as a 
separate whole, in the light of its wider literary environment. Most writers 
on NT Introduction add to their discussion of the separate NT writings not 
only a section on the Canon, but also some account of the uncanonical literature. 
But this is to swell the size of a NT Introduction without adequately avoiding 
its unscientific bias. Even when a NT Introduction is confined to a discussion 





* See F. Overbeck’s essay, ‘ Uber die Anfinge der patristischen Literatur’ 
in Historische Zeitschrift (1882), pp. 417-472, especially pp. 428 f. 

+ Or of apologetic, as, ¢.g., A. G. Rudelbach (Zectschrift fiir lutherische 
Theologie u. Kirche, 1848, pp. 1f.) and Aberle (Zzu/. pp. 3f.) held quite 
frankly. 

t+ ‘*The books did not come together by chance. They are not held 
together simply by the art. of the bookbinder. It would be truer to say that 
they gravitated towards each other in the course of the first century of the 
church’s life, and imposed their unity on the Christian mind, than that the 
church imposed on them by statute . . . a unity to which they were inwardly 
strange” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, 1902, p. 3). 
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of the NT books, the scientific demands of literary criticism may be met by 
following a method which actually, though not formally, treats the canonical 
writings not as canonical but as early Christian documents, eschewing any 
factitious or fortuitous grouping due to a later period, and steadily keeping in 
view their relations to the so-called uncanonical document of the first and 
second centuries. This, it must be confessed, isa makeshift. But it manages 
to conserve the rights of historical criticism. 

(4) The name is older than the subject. Exposition and inspiration (z,e. 
the problems of canonical authority) rather than literary criticism occupied the 
earlier works which may be grouped under the title of Introduction, from 
Adrianus to Santes Pagninus and Rivetus. Such treatises grouped the OT 
and the NT together. Latterly, their interest in the canonical authority of 
the scriptures led to an increasing emphasis upon the question of the text, 
which the investigations of Simon and Mill soon forced into prominence. 
The former of these scholars, though none of his works is called an Introduc- 
tion, is the real founder of the modern science. In point of fact, even prior 
to Simon, the most relevant materials of Introduction were furnished by works 
which bore other names, from the Muratorian Canon and the writings of 
Jerome (especially the de uzrzs tnlustribus, which had so powerful an influence 
on medizval thought *) down to the Dominican Sixtus and M. Walther 
(Oficina Biblica, 1636). There have been three distinct stages in the 
development of NT Introduction. The first is marked by R. Simon’s works, 
which emphasised the duty of investigating the pre-canonical origin of the 
literature. The second synchronises with the discussions upon the relation 
of the science to the NT Canon, which are associated with the names of 
Hupfeld and Baur, especially the former. By this time NT Introduction 
had realised to some degree its vocation in literary and historical criticism 
alike. The third stage, inaugurated by Overbeck and worked out by the 
scholars above noted (p. 9), is still in progress. At first sight it appears to 
spell the death of the science, resolving it into the larger discipline of an 
Introduction to the early Christian literature ; but there is less practical justifica- 
tion for this ¢ than for the allied proposal to replace ‘‘ NT theology” by ‘* The 
history of religious ideas in primitive Christianity.” 

The fullest study of the history of NT Introduction is Zahn’s article in 
PRE. v. 261-274; the English student will find materials in Bleek’s JVZ. 
i. pp. 7-38, and Weiss (77. §§ 1-4), as well as in H. S. Nash’s Héstory of the 
Higher Criticism of the New Testament, and G. H. Gilbert’s Jnterpretation of 
the Bible (1908); although the latter, like R. Simon’s exhaustive Histoire 
critique des principaux commentateurs du NT depuis le commencement du 
Christianisme jusques a nbtre temps (1693), deals with exegesis rather than 
Introduction proper. 





* On Jerome’s influence upon the Canon of the Western Church, see Sir 
H. Howorth in /7S. x. 481 f., xi. 1f., 321 f 

+ Cf. J. Weiss, Die Aufgaben der Neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft (1908), 
pp- 32, 48f. 
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II. 
ARRANGEMENT OF NT WRITINGS. 


Do the traditions underlying the various early canonical ar- 
rangements of the NT throw any reliable light upon the origin 
and relative position of the latter? This question must be asked 
and answered before the canonical order is set aside by literary 
criticism. It involves an inquiry into the sequence and contents 
of the various sections in the NT Canon (cp. Zahn’s GK. ii. 
343-383; S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate (1893), pp. 301 f., 
331 f.; Moffatt, HVT. pp. 107-117; Nestle’s Zinf 127-128; 
Jacquier, GX. ii. pp. 59f.). 

In the following lists, early Christian writings like the 
Apocalypse of Peter and Hermas, which are frequently ranged 
with the canonical, have been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
Heb. is ranked with the Pauline epp., except where otherwise 
noted. It is obvious that the relative order of the sections 
cannot be earlier than the third or fourth century, when the 
whole of the NT came to be written as a single codex, and 
that even the order of books in the separate sections seldom 
goes further back than the period when the collection of gospels 
or epistles was first made. 


(a) The order (cp. Credner’s GX. pp. 390f. ; Barth’s Zzm/. pp. 387 f. ; 
Gregory’s Canon and Text of NT, pp. 467-469) of the component 
sections of the Canon occupies the first place in this preliminary inquiry ; 
but, although the results are fairly clear, their value for the historical 
appreciation of the writings is of subordinate importance. As the reader 
will notice from the appended tables (expanded from HV7. pp. 108 f.), the 
gospels almost invariably come first, though in the synopsis of Chrysostom, 
as in D, they follow Paul, owing to liturgical reasons. The Apoc, again, 
is as invariably last, though in the 6th cent. Decretum Gelas. (otherwise like 
B), as in the Fleury palimpsest and in the Catalogus Mommsenianus (which 
otherwise tallies with A), it precedes the catholic epistles, while in the oldest 
Armenian MS (Venet., c. 1220 A.D.), which otherwise tallies with B, Paul 
follows the Apoc (cf. Milligan’s V7’ Documents, pp. 292 f.). 

The usual position of Acts, before or after the catholic epistles, and the 
explicit title of the former, Actus Apostolorum (Iren, adv. Her, iii. 13. 3, 
etc.) or Acta omnium Apostolorum (Murat.), though erroneous, denote the 
catholicizing tendency of the early church. Philastrius (4th cent., Her. 
Ixxxviii.) observes that the catholic epistles ‘‘actibus apostolorum conjunctz 
sunt”; this is the order in A, E, F, and G, their priority (in E and F) over 
Paul being due to the influence of Gal 117 (rods mpd éuoi droorddous). Acts 
was of special value not only as an introduction upon the one hand to Paul’s 
epistles, but as a witness, on the other hand, to the twelve apostles (as repre- 
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sented by the catholic epistles); in this way it seemed to prove the unity 
of the early church. 


Its position immediately after the gospels was due to 
the feeling that the historical books should go together. 
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(4) More interest attaches to the order of the writings included in these 








sections. With regard to the gospels (cp. Nestle’s Zznf. pp. 127 f. ; Zahn’s 
GK. ii. 364f., 1014), the main data may be tabulated as follows :— 
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*So Greg. Naz., omitting Apoc. 


The order of B (‘item ordo 


Scripturarum NT quem sancta catholica Romana suscipit et ueneratur 
ecclesia,” Decret. Gelas.) was adopted finally by the Council of Trent. 
tSo Apost. Canons, omitting Apoc, and Catalogus Claromontanus 


(4th cent.), placing Apoc before Acts. 


The original order of Codex Bezze 


(cp. Dom Chapman in Z#xf.° xii. 46-53) seems to have been Evv, Apoc, 
Cath (1-3 Jn), Acts. 
+t Minuscule 19 has Jn, Mt, Lk, Mk; minuscule 90 has Jn, Lk, Mt, Mk. 


Here, as in D and F, Mk is put last on the score of its size. 


Corroboration 


of this order was probably found (as by Irenzeus and Victorinus) in Apoc 
4’, where John was identified with the lion, Luke with the calf, Matthew 


with the man, and Mark with the eagle. 


The more common arrangement 
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of A, which was adopted by the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 363), reflects an 
early tradition preserved by Origen (Eus. H. Z. vi. 25. 3), who learnt év 
mapadéce: that Mt was written first of all, then Mk (on the basis of Peter’s 
preaching), thirdly Lk (referred to in Ro 218, 2 Ti 29), émt wiow 1d 
kata "Iwdvynv (so In Jesum Nave hom. vii. 1). It is reproduced by the 
large majority of manuscripts and versions. B is another early arrangement, 
reported by Clement (Eus. H. £. vi. 14, 5-7) as a mapddoats mepl rijs rdtéews 
trav ebaryyeNtwv which he had received from rév dvéxabev rpecBurépwr. The 
tradition thus goes back to the middle of the second century at least, if it 
is not earlier ; there are even traces of it in Irenzeus. But the principle of 
arrangement is that priority belongs to the gospels which contain genealogies ; 
Mark’s gospel reflects the subsequent preaching of Peter at Rome, while John’s 
is the spiritual gospel which crowns and supplements all three. Otherwise 
(except in D and F) Mk as the Petrine gospel precedes the Pauline Lk. 
Irenzeus, indeed, gives a chronological basis for A (cp. Eus. H. Z. v. 8. 2), 
but the traditions which he preserves fall to be discussed in connexion with 
the gospels of Matthew and Mark (see pp. 190, 211). The gradual (C-G) 
elevation of Jn from the fourth place to the first or second was due to 
the theory that the directly apostolic gospels (Mt, Jn) were in a position of 
priority as compared with those which were merely composed by apostolic 
subordinates (Mk, Lk),* perhaps also to the idea t that Jn was written when 
the circle of the apostles was still unbroken (cp. Schwartz, Der Tod d. 
Sthne Zebedaez, pp. 26f.), and possibly to a desire for emphasis on gospels 
which connected Jesus directly with the OT. G certainly reflects a 
pre-Origen order current in the Egyptian church. The monarchian 
prologues to the four gospels, which represent on the other hand a Roman 
tradition slightly later than the Muratorian Canon (cp. Corssen in 7'U. 
xv. I), place Mt first, as written before the others in Judza; then Jn 
(‘qui etsi post omnes euangelium scripsisse dicitur, tamen dispositione 
canonis ordinati post Matthzum ponitur”); then Lk and Mk, though the 
latter (written in Italy) chronologically preceded the former.{t The prologues 





of the symbols (cp. Swete’s Mark, pp. xxxvif.), which allied the figures 
respectively to Mark, Luke, Matthew, and John, does not seem to have - 
influenced the chronological order, but in the old Latin codex Bobiensis 
Mk precedes Mt. 

* See Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 2 (‘‘nobis fidem ex apostolis Johannes et 
Matthzeus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus instaurant, iisdem 
regulis exorsi”). 

+ This notion, which underlies the haviiodo, Canon’s account of the 
Fourth gospel’s origin, probably explains the subsequent allusion in the 
same Canon to the priority of the Apocalypse over Paul (‘‘ cum ipse beatus 
apostolus Paulus sequens prodecessoris sui Johannis ordinem non nisi 
nominatim septem ecclesiis scribat).” 

t The remark that Mk ‘“‘non laborauit natiuitatem carnis, quam in 
prioribus uiderat, dicere,” seems to contradict this, whether 7 priorzbus 
(sc. euangeliis) refers to Mt and Lk (Corssen), or to Mt and Jn (see 
the words immediately above, ‘‘initium carnis in domino et dei aduenientis 
habitaculum”). Zahn’s attempt to explain the phrase as a translation of 
év Tois 1pd TovTwy or év Tois Eurporev, is quite improbable. 
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thus witness to the order of A as that of the composition of the four, but for 
ecclesiastical reasons they reproduce D. The Western order of D also occurs 
in the newly discovered (Egyptian) Freer MS. Here as elsewhere Mk’s size 
was probably one reason for Lk’s priority. A is probably the oldest tradition 
extant upon the order ; it is drawn from several early ecclesiastical traditions 
connected with the apostolic authorship or origin of the gospels. Mt, as 
composed by Matthew the taxgatherer for the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
is supposed to precede Mk, which was associated with Peter’s subsequent 
preaching at Rome, just as Lk was connected with Paul’s preaching. C repre- 
sents an order of the Western church, and there is internal evidence to suggest 
that the archetype of Codex Bezze had the gospels in this order, its present order 
(D) being due to a later scribe (cp. Dom Chapman in ZVW., 1905, 339-346). 

The division and arrangement of the gospels thus appear to have been 
determined partly on chronological grounds, partly from considerations of 
internal value or even of size, partly from ecclesiastical ideas of the author’s 
rank, and partly from arbitrary fancies—or, at any rate, from what seem 
arbitrary and unintelligible to a modern. All these features are further 
illustrated in the disposition of the Pauline and catholic epistles. 

(c) The Pauline epistles are arranged as follows :— 
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* The order Gal, Co, Ro seems to have also prevailed, possibly after 
Marcion, in the early Syriac canon (as in Efraim). 

+ Athanasius and Council of Laodicea, like SA, insert Heb between Thess 
and Tim ; in the Bohairic version it also follows 2 Th, though the Fayyumic 
and Sahidic place it after 2 Co. Augustine, like Pelagius and Isidore of 
Spain, puts Col between Thess and Tim; Cassiodorus puts Eph after Col, 
and Ambrosiaster (Souter, GA. 217 f.) puts Col between Thess and Titus, 
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The position of Philem after Col in A and D is natural, but the distinction * 
of ecclesiastical and private epistles, which dominates B, C, E, and F, tended 
to throw Philem not only near but after Tim and Tit on account of its brevity 
(asin C, E). Thus it is uncertain whether Marcion’s order put Philem after 
Phil (so Tert. adv. Marc. v.) or before it (Epiph. der. xlii.), The priority 
of Rom was due partly to its size, partly to the prestige of the Roman church ; 
in the African order (Tert.) it is last, as in B and Origen, 

The position of Hebrews within the Pauline corpus is usually ¢ between 
the ecclesiastical and the private epistles (Eastern Church) or after the latter 
(Western Church). Luther threw Heb, Jas, Judas, and Apoc to the end 
of his bible with the curt remark: ‘‘bisher haben wir die rechten gewissen 
hauptbiicher des NT gehabt, diese vier nachfolgende aber haben vor zeytten 
ein ander ansehen gehabt.” 

(d@) The canonical arrangement of the catholic epistles throws even 
less light on their origin, or even upon the traditions which grew 
up round them in the early church. They were tabulated in order as 
follows :— 
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* It is explicitly stated in Murat. Canon and by Victorinus that Paul 
wrote to seven churches, as John did, the seven representing the one 
catholic church. 

+ Occasionally, however, after 2 Co and before Gal (so, ¢.g., Sahidic 
version) or Eph (Theodore Mops. ). 

+ Decret. Gelas. and a Roman order ( 775. ii. 236 f.) distinguish 2 and 3 Jn 
as ‘‘alterius Johannis presbyteri epistol,” adding ‘‘ Zelotis” to ‘‘ Jude.” 

§ Catalogus Mommsenianus, which follows F, omits Judas and Jas. The 
‘*una sola,” which is appended in one of its MSS to Jn and Pt, represents 
an early gloss which protests against the canonicity of 2-3 Jn and 2 P, not a 
comment upon Jas and Judas, which have been accidentally omitted (Belser, 
Einl. 727). See Gregory’s Canon and Text of NT, 271-272; Souter’s GX, 
pp. 212f.; and /7S, xiii. 511 f. 
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Owing to the length of time which elapsed before the seven catholic 
epistles succeeded in winning ecclesiastical recognition, and owing to the 
variety of their authors as well as to the obscurity which besets the origin of 
almost all in the traditions of the church, no tradition of their respective 
order or chronological arrangement is either early or reliable. Thus, the 
priority of Peter in B is due to hierarchical reasons (Jerome, acc, to Cassiod. 
Inst. Div. Litt. 11, put the Petrine epp. before the Pauline, next to the 
gospels). B passed into the Roman church through the Council of Trent. 


A represents a common and even earlier Eastern arrangement (cf. Revue 
Bénéd., 1906, 82). For the priority of Jas, cp. Eus. 2. £. ii. 23, 24 (05 7) 


mpwrn Tov dvouafouevwy Kabodixav éricrod@v elvas déyerar); but the order 


(Jas, Pt, Jn) probably is no more than an ecclesiastical reflection of Gal 2°, 


and it possesses as little independent historical value as B. 
By the time of Eusebius, who first mentions the seven so-called catholic 


epistles (H. E. ii. 23, cp. vi. 14), the Eastern church in particular had 


reserved the term catholic, as a literary designation, for a group of seven 
early Christian writings which, with more or less unanimity, had been accepted 
as apostolic and canonical. The sense of the term, in this connection, is 
equivalent to encyclical or general. As distinguished from Paul’s epistles, 
these were supposed to be addressed either to Christendom in general or to a 
wide circle of Christian churches. The second century anti-Montanist 
Apollonius (as cited in Eus. 2. Z. v. 18. 5) describes how Oeulowy .. . 
érédunoer, pipovmevos Tov amrécroXor, KaSoNiKHY Tiva cuvTagdmevos ErLoTOAHY, 
Karnxelv ev Tors duewov at’rod wemirevxdras, cuvaywviferda dé Trois Tis 
Kevopwvlas Abyous, BAacpynuoa dé els rov Kpiov Kal rods darooréddous Kal Thy 
aylay éxx\nolay. Themison was a Montanist leader at Cumane, but we 
have no further information about his ecclesiastical or literary career. It is 
plain, however, that xa@odcx7 in this connection means neither canonical nor 
orthodox, but cecumenical or general. 

The extant fragment of the Latin version of Clement’s Aypotyposes (see 
Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. pp. 134f.) proves that, while he reckoned Clemens 
Romanus and Barnabas* as apostolic, he only commented on four of the 
catholic epistles, viz. 1 P, Judas, 1 Jn and 2 Jn. These four represent 
the nucleus of the corpus catholicum. The latter three alone are 
included in the Muratorian Canon, while Irenzeus knew 1 P, 1 Jn, and 
2 Jn, and Tertullian rt P, 1 Jn, and Judas, Tertullian’s silence on 
2 Jn may be as accidental as that of Irenzeus upon Judas; but even Origen, 
the first of the church fathers to vouch for all the seven catholic epistles, 
puts 2 and 3 Jn, Judas, 2 P, and Jas into the second class of dvriheyéueva 
or dppiBadrddpeva, while Cassiodorus ignores 2~3 Jn, Judas, and 2 P, 

More than once the further question rises, did the formation of the Canon 
exert any influence upon the original form and text of the early Christian 
writings which were thus gathered into a collection of sacred books for the 
purposes of the church? Did the canonical process involve any editing? 
and if so, where, and to what extent? Higher criticism and textual criticism 
interlace, in problems of this nature. Rohrbach’s hypothesis about the lost 





* Origen also reckoned this a xaOodixh émiorody (c, Cels. i. 63), and so 
did the Catalogus Claromontanus. 
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ending of Mark, Harnack’s on the titles of the catholic epistles, and the 
widespread theories on Romans and 2 Corinthians, are instances in point, 
It is also a fair question, whether the text of Paul’s epistles may not have 
been slightly ‘‘ catholicised ” for the purpose of the canon. These problems, 
however, fall to be noticed below, in connection with the respective writings. 
All that can be premised is that the canonical editing, which added titles to 
several of the writings, may quite well have gone further in the interests of 
liturgical edification. 


As the plan of this volume departs from the canonical 
arrangement, it will be useful at this point to outline the course 
followed in grouping the various documents. 

The literature dating from the early decades of the Christian 
movement may be called “Epichristian”—to borrow a con- 
venient term from de Quincey.* As it happens, the extant 
fragments of this literature consist almost entirely of letters 
written by the apostle Paul. The period includes, however, 
the rise of the primitive evangelic material, which afterwards 
was worked up into the synoptic gospels. Collections of logia 
may in some cases be traced even within Paul’s epistles; one 
of them, the Q-source of Matthew and Luke, certainly is 
contemporaneous with him. Though none has survived 
in its original form, it would be an unbalanced estimate of 
the epi-christian period and its literature which would 
identify the latter with the correspondence of the great 
apostle. 

In form, at any rate, the historical literature stands by itself. 
The use of the epistle for religious purposes did not originate 
with Paul, though he was the first to popularise it within 
Christianity. The special traits of a gospel, however, as we 
find them in the synoptic writers, are not anticipated in the 
earlier biographical memoirs or monographs or dperadoyiar of 
ancient literature. On this account alone the four books of the 
historical literature demand a chapter to themselves. From 


* In his essay on the Essenes he invents the adjective in order to describe 
primary elements and movements in Christianity which first matured in the 
generation immediately succeeding the lifetime of Jesus Christ. “‘That 
particular age or generation (of twenty or thirty years, suppose) which 
witnesses the first origin of any great idea, system, discovery, or revelation, 
rarely indeed witnesses the main struggle and opening rush of its evolution. 
Exactly as any birth promises vast results for man, it may be expected to 
slumber silently. Then suddenly kindling, and spreading by ratios continually 
accelerated, it rushes into the fulness of life with the hurry of a vernal resurrec- 
tion in Sweden.” 
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the standpoint of literary criticism, they represent a new 
departure. As they followed Paul’s correspondence chronologic 
ally, they may be studied next to the apostle’s letters and 
epistles, the more so that the origin and the significance of the 
so-called Pauline elements which they contain constitute one of 
the problems which beset the task of estimating the extent to 
which the gospels reflect the common Christianity of the 
primitive church in reproducing the sayings and deeds of 
Jesus. 

So far as the NT is concerned, this period, ze. the half 
century after A.D. 70,* has also thrown up a number of com- 
positions which the later church, in framing its Canon, grouped 
either as Pauline or as “catholic” epistles. It is customary 
in most manuals of Introduction to treat the former under the 
Pauline correspondence, even when they are recognised to be 
sub-Pauline, and to discuss the latter separately. This method 
may be defended on the score of practical convenience; but 
even when adopted in order to facilitate reference and to 
avoid confusion, it has grave drawbacks. It is better to 
regard all these sub-Pauline writings, from the standpoint 
of literary criticism, under the general title of pastorals 
and homilies. The introduction of a classification such as 
that of the “catholic epistles” is a much later and artificial 
arrangement. 

Any disposition of these homilies and pastorals is more or 


less provisional. ‘Their chronological succession, their literary’ 


relationships, and even the schools of thought or localities to 
which they might be referred, are too insecure to afford any 
basis for an arrangement which would correspond to the little 
that is known about their situation. I have put Judas and 
2 Peter immediately after 1 Peter, since, although Judas differs 
from 1 Peter, 2 Peter depends on both, and Judas lies chrono- 
logically between the two. A second subdivision is headed by 
Ephesians, which is also allied to 1 Peter; in its wake we may 
range the three epistles to Timotheus and Titus, since they, 
too, bear Paul’s name. Hebrews again, like Ephesians, breathes 
an atmosphere in which the Pauline ideas are being transmuted 


* It is totally unhistorical to describe the age between the death of the 
apostles and the middle of the second century as an unproductive period, 
whose practical tasks resembled those of the post-Reformation era, when it 
was men’s chief business, as Martin Chemnitz put it, darta tueré. 
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into a form approximating to the later transformation in the 
Fourth gospel. With it the homily or tract of James may be 
placed, for lack of any more appropriate position. Finally, the 
two little pastorals written by John the presbyter lead up 
naturally to the Apocalypse. In literary form, the Apocalypse 
is partly allied to the pastorals and homilies, but the uniqueness 
of its contents justifies the special position assigned to it as 
the only-one of the early Christian apocalypses which eventu- 
ally managed to retain a foothold inside the Canon. The 
Fourth gospel has formal affinities both to the pastorals and 
to the historical literature; here again, however, the distinctive 
characteristics of the document merit isolated treatment. The 
anonymous homily or pastoral which bears the canonical title 
of “ First John” will be discussed, for the sake of convenience, 
in the wake of the Fourth gospel, with which its affinities are 
closest, instead of in its canonical class. 


The chief complete commentaries on the NT are :—Beza’s Annotationes 
(1565); Aretius, Commentarzz (Paris, 1607) ; Grotius, Aznotationes (1641 f.) ; 
Alberti’s Observationes philologice in sacros Nout Federts libros (1725); 
Hardouin’s Commentarius (1741); de Beausobre’s Remargues historiques, 
critiques, et philologiques sur le NT (1742); Bengel’s Gnomon (1742); 
Rosenmiiller’s Scholza (1777); H. E. G. Paulus (1880-1804); ]. O. Thiess 
(1804-1806) ; Kuinoel (1807-1818) ; Blomfield’s Greek Testament (London, 
1829) ; J. Gossner (Berlin, 1827-1830) ; E. Burton’s Greek Testament (Oxford, 
1831); Alford; C. Wordsworth; Bisping’s Handbuch (1867-1876) ; and F. 
Tillmann’s Hezlige Schrift des NT (1911 f.), a Roman Catholic counterpart 
to SVT. 


III. 


LITERARY BACKGROUND OF WNT. 


A New Testament* implies an Old. The New Testament 
writings, even separately, presuppose the authority no less than 
the existence of the older ypady of the Jews, by means of which 
Paul justified the principles of the Gentile mission, and the 
evangelic tradition enriched as well as verified its outline of Jesus 
the messiah. It was the analogy of the OT which contributed, 
together with the growing prestige of early Christian apostolic 

* Tertullian, using zzstrumentum in its juristic sense of a written authority 
or proof, distinguishes the OT, as zzstrumentum Judaice litere, from the 


NT as the zustrumentum predication?s or Christiane litere (Ronsch, Das 
NT Tertullians, 1871, 47-49 ; cf. Harnack’s Entstehung d. NT, pp. 137 f.). 
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writings as apostolic * (cp. Koppel in SK., 1891, 123f.), to the 
formation of a NT. 

Eusebius recognises a providential circumstance in the 
composition of the LXX. Had it not been for this version, he 
observes, ‘‘ we should not have got from the Jews those oracles 
(ra rap’ adrots Adyia, cp. Ro 37), which they would have hidden 
away from us in jealousy” (Eus. Praef. Evang. 349 c). . The 
argument is that since the OT prophecies were to prove 
essential to the preaching of Christ throughout the world, God 
had thus arranged for the accurate translation and wide diffusion 
of oracles which would witness incontrovertibly to his Son. 
This standpoint was that of the early church as a whole. To 
the OT they appealed for proofs of their doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. Their earliest theoretic interest was the demonstration 
from OT prophecies that Jesus was the true messiah. In the 
case of Paul, the author of Matthew, and the writer of Hebrews, 
the extent to which the original Hebrew text was employed in 
quotations becomes a problem for exegesis, but in the main the 
LXX was more convenient. More than once, e.g. in Hebrews 
and Paul, the argument turns upon some pivot in the LXX 
text. Several times, e.g. in Matthew, Barnabas, and Justin, the 
so-called proofs are simply illustrations, and not always very 
happy illustrations, of the doctrine in question, while the OT 
text could also furnish upon occasion material for the stories 
as well as for the sayings in the gospels. The main point is, 
however, that the early church steadily clung to the OT, 
despite the hostility of the Jews, the contempt of the Marcionites 
and certain gnostic sects who repudiated the OT, and the 
difficulties in which its interpretation often plunged the Christian 
teacher and apologist. 


On the strong influence of the LXX upon the Greek world outside 
Judaism, and its value as an instrument of the Christian propaganda, see 
Harnack, SBBA., 1902, 508f., WAC. i. 279f., 284f.; Deissmann, Veue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das klass, Alterthum (1903), 161 f. (on ‘die Helleniesierung 
des semit. Monotheismus’) ; and Swete’s /nxtrod. to OT in Greek (ch. v.). 





* The impulse to keep up communication of some sort with the apostolic 
base was not confined to Catholic Christians. The Gnostics shared this 
instinct. It found expression in their repeated efforts (a) to attach them- 
selves to the traditions of some apostle or apostolic disciple, (4) to interpret 
allegorically (and edit) some apostolic writing, and to compose (c) gospels of 
their own (cp. Eus. 4. Z. iii, 25. 6-7, and below, n. on pp. 187-188). 
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Ignatius (ad Phil. 8?) declares he once heard some people saying (87: Bap 
wh xtX.), “If I do not find it é rots dpxelos, I do not believe (it) év r¢ 
evayyeNly.” When he replied, ‘‘ It zs written,” they retorted, ‘‘ That is 
just the question (mpéxera:).” Ta dpxeta (dpxaia) here means the OT, 
which Ignatius claims to be in line with the gospel. It is unnecessary and 
awkward to put év r@ evayyeNly in apposition to rois dpxelos, taking 
misredw in an absolute sense (so Zahn, Funk), or to follow the ingenious 
emendation of A. N. Jannaris (C/ass. Rev., 1903, 24-25), who prefers to 
read 8,7t éav for 8rt’Eav, and mpéoxecrar (=mpooréBerrar) for mpdxerrat, so 
that the passage would run: ‘‘ For I heard certain persons saying, Whatever 
I find not in the records, in the gospel, I believe not. And when I said to 
them, It is written, they answered, It is added.” The latter interpretation 
would refer to the corruption of the gospel text. But the comparison of the 
OT and the Christian propaganda is inherently more probable. 


Three considerations have to be borne in mind in this 
connection : 

(i.) Even the LXX was not employed literally. The early 
church used the OT at many points in the light of the luxuriant 
midrashic interpretation which gathered round it during the later 
Judaism (see Philo’s Vit. Mosis, i. 1). Allowance has to be 
made repeatedly for this factor, in estimating the form and 
contents of early Christian traditions.* There is a partial 
analogy in the influence of Milton upon the later interpretation 
of Genesis ; but even this gives no adequate idea of the extent 7 
to which, not simply in the field of eschatology and apocalyptic, 
the letter of the OT was embellished and modified by midrashic 
speculations. 

(ii.) The composite OT quotations in the NT as well as in 
the early Christian literature from Barnabas and Melito to 
Cyprian’s Zestimonia especially, render it highly probable that 
frorilegia and catenae of OT passages were in circulation. A 
pre-Christian origin for such excerpts is not impossible; the 
size of the OT would make it convenient for short manuals of 
this kind to be drawn up for the purpose of teaching and 
propaganda. But this need would be intensified when the 


-* On the midrashic elements, ¢.2., in Stephen’s speech (Ac 7), see ZBz. 
4791; the traces in Josephus are collected by Bloch (Die Quellen des 
Flavius Josephus, 1879, pp. 20-51), the Philonic by L. Treitel in Monatsschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Wiss. des Judentums (1909), 28 f., 159 f. 

_ + Thus the tradition of the Asiatic elders (Iren. v. 33. 3-4) about the 
fertility of the earth in the latter days transferred to Jesus a midrashic prophecy 
(cp. p. 610), perhaps from Apoc. Bar. (28°) 29°, or from a source common to 
that apocalypse and Papias (a Hebrew midrash on the Blessing of Isaac, 
J. R. Harris, 477., 1900, 499; cp. Hennecke’s HJVA. ii. 21). 
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controversy between Jews and Christians turned largely on the 
OT proof that Jesus was the true messiah. Following the 
contemporary habit, the early Christian propaganda would 
produce, or adapt for its own purpose, short collections of extracts, 
messianic and otherwise, for the use of those who had to argue 
from the OT. The internal evidence of the early Christian 
composite quotations, with their sequence of texts (eg. Is 84 
and 281° in Ro 9°?33 and 1 P 268), their special textual forms 
(e.g. 1 Co 2%), their editorial comments, and their occasional 
errors in the attribution of authorship (e.g. Mk 12%, Mt 27%19), 
converge on the conclusion that such manuals were in use even 
during the first century. The evidence of Barnabas, Justin 
Martyr, and Clement of Alexandria throws light back upon their 
predecessors in this respect. It is possible that early Christian 
writers occasionally used not only Greek /estimonia of this kind, 
but their Aramaic originals. Thus if, as is most likely, the 
combination of citations in Mk 17% is derived from a book of 
testimonia, that book was compiled upon rabbinic principles, and 
probably written in Hebrew or Aramaic. Rabbinic combinations 
of texts were made from a sense of similarity in words as well as 
in ideas, and it is only in the original of the Malachi and Isaiah 
passages that the clue to their association here is seen, viz. 
the unique phrase 777 725 (cp. Abrahams in Cambridge Biblical 
Essays, 1909, 179). In any case the deliberate and composite 
character of a number of early Christian quotations suggests 
that they are secondary, taken not from the originals, but from 
collections of proof-texts (on pugi/lares) which were arranged in 
order, ¢.g., to illustrate topics like “the forerunner,” “ the suffer- 
ings of messiah,” “the call of the Gentiles,” etc. (cp. Harnack, 
AID. i. 175; Moffatt, HNWTZ: 351, 617; and the author of Zhe 
Logia of Papias, 1894, pp. v—vii). 

The existence of such ¢estimonia explains, ¢.g., the OT citations in Matthew 
(Allen, Stanton: GHD. ii. 344f.) as well as in Paul. The hypothesis, 
stated by Credner (Beztrdge zur Leni. ii. 318f.) and Hatch (Assays in 


Biblical Greek, 1889, 203-214), has been raised to the level of strong 
probability by the repeated proofs fed by Rendel Harris* (cp. his recent 





* Dr. Harris even finds in Ac 26% the headlines of such /estimonia, 
awkwardly incorporated in the text. On the whole subject, cp. Elter’s essay, 
‘de gnomologiorum historia,’ in Byzant. Zeitschrift, vii. 445 f. The later use 
of such excerpts in theological discussion is traced by Theodor Schermann in 
Die Geschichte der Florilegia vom V-VIIT Jahrhundert (1904). 
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Testimonia, 1917: very early and Matthzan in origin), and is widely though 
tentatively accepted, e.g. by Westcott (Hebrews, 476 f.), Vollmer (Die Alttest. 
Citate bet Paulus, pp. 38 f.), Clemen (Pazlus, i. 96), Swete (Jntrod. to OT in 
Gk. 252), Jacquier (V7, iii. 253-254), Sanday and Headlam (Romans, pp. 
264, 282), and Drummond (Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
p- 365, ‘‘it is conceivable that there may have grown up, whether in writing 
or not, an anthology of passages useful in controversy, which differed more or 
less from the correct Greek translation ” of the OT). 


(iii.) The religious life of a community is always enriched by 
the use of sources wider than the mere letter of their sacred 
codex. It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits of the Jewish 
OT Canon at this period, or to be sure how far they as well as 
the early Christians * employed extra-canonical writings; but, 
apart from this, the primitive Christian literature, including the 
NT, shows ample traces of dependence on written sources which 
lay outside the OT. In some cases direct quotation can be 
proved, though in the majority of instances the evidence does 
not warrant so direct a filiation. 


(a) ** The influence of Enoch on the New Testament has been greater than 
that of all the other apocryphal and pseudepigraphical books taken together ” 
(Charles, Zhe Book of Enoch,* pp. xcv ff., where the evidence is summarised). 
It is only quoted directly in Judas 45 (=En 1° 54 272), as by name in 
Barn 4° (cp. 164 7 ypagjy=En 89° %; cp. Veil in HWA. ii. 212, 228), but 
there are verbal echoes, ¢.g., in Hebrews (4!7=En 9°, cp. 115), Mt 19%(=En 
62°) and 26% (=En 387), Lk 16° (=En 63"), Jn 5” (=En 69”), Paul (1 Th 5% 
=En 62‘ etc.), 1 P 3!%?° (=En r1o*5!2-13),+ and the Apocalypse (passim). 
The powerful influence of Enoch upon the eschatological traditions of pre- 
Christian Judaism naturally affected the early Christian literature along 
this line to an extent which no collection of parallels can fully bring out. 
For the use and prestige of the book in the early church during the first 
two centuries, see Harnack, ACZ. i. 852, ii. 1. 563 f., and Burkitt’s Zar/éest 
Sources, pp. 64f. The slighter Book of the Secrets of Enoch, a later but pre- 
Christian apocalypse (cp. A. L. Davies in DAC. i. 338f., Charles and 
Morfill’s edition, pp. xxxif.), is not quoted by name in the early Christian 
literature. (4) Flakes of Ecclesiasticus, read as an edifying religious treatise, 





* On the early Christian use and editing of uncanonical Jewish literature, 
cp. E. Grafe’s Das Urchristenthum u. das Alte Testament (1906), pp. 39f., 
and Budde’s Der Kanon des AT, pp. 73f. 

+ Dr. Rendel Harris (Zxg.° iv. 194-199) adds 1 P 1 (=En 1° ovx els 
Thy viv yevedy Stevoodunv adN éml mbppw odcay éyw ad), conjecturing 
Stevoodyro for dSinxdvoww in the former passage, as well as (Zxf.° iv. 
346-349) "Evwy after ev @ cal (EN@KAI [EN@X] TOIC) in 1 P 3”; 
cp. Clemen in Zxf.° vi. 316 f., on ‘‘ The first epistle of Peter and the Book of 
Enoch,” and Hiihn’s de altiest. Citate u. Reminiscenzen im NT, ii. pp. 125f., 
291. Fora caveat on Paul and the Gospels, see Abbott’s Dzat. 3353-3354- 
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lie far and wide over the surface of the church’s literature during the first 
two centuries, from James and Hermas to Origen and Clement of Alexandria 
(cp. Bleek, SK., 1853, 344f.; Werner, 7Q., 1872, 265f.). Not only does 
Clemens Romanus quote it (60!=Sir 21"), like the Didaché (45=Sir 4°") and 
Barnabas (19°), but there are data in the gospels which prove ‘‘that both 
Wisdom and Sirach were known to Matthew, Luke, John, or to collectors of 
Jogia of Jesus earlier than those gospels; that Sirach especially was used by 
' the author of the AM/agnzficat [e.g. 17 =Sir 48, 1°°=Sir 10'4], and that our 
Lord seems to have made use of both books, Sirach more probably than 
Wisdom” (Adeney in DCG. i. 101a; see, further, J. H. A. Hart’s Zcclesz- 
asticus, The Gk. Text of Codex 248, 1909). One of the most interesting and 
significant cases is that of Mt 117889, which contains more than one 


reminiscence not only of the OT, but of Sirach (¢.g, 512 10-1% 17. 28, 2419-22, 


64-25, 5176-27, 629); see Brandt’s Huang. Geschichte und der Ursprung des 
Christenthums, 576f., with Loisy’s note in Les Evangiles Synoptiques, i. p. 
913, and Harnack’s BNWT. ii. 304f. Further cases occur in 44=Mt 5%, 
4°=Lk 6%, 74=Mt 67, 11=Lk 12”, 13%9=Lk 147", 289=Mt 614, in John 
(6% =Sir 247!, 1427=Sir 2"), and in Paul (e.g. 754=Ro 125, 85=Gal 6%, 131% 
=2 Co 6", 147=Ro 14%, 16%=Ro 11%, 3%-“=Ro 12°, anMag Tigh), 
Ecclesiasticus was used not only by Jewish writers like Philo, the authors 
of The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and The Psalms of Solomon, 
as well as in the rabbinic literature (see Schechter, /QR., 1891, 682~706),* 
but by Christian writers in the primitive and early church, alike in the 
East and in the West (cp. T. André’s Les apocryphes de Pancien Testament, 
1903, pp. 290-297); Clement of Alexandria commented on it as an OT 
scripture. (c) Next to Enoch and Sirach, no writing of the later Judaism 
had such a vogue within the early church as the Wisdom of Solomon, 
which, even by those who, like Origen and Augustine, doubted its Solomonic 
authorship, was almost invariably regarded as a divine and prophetic 
scripture (cp. Schiirer, G/V.° iii. pp. 381f.). It is ranked with the 
catholic epistles in the Muratorian Canon,+ which also bears witness to 
the early (Jerome: ‘‘nonnulli scriptorum ueterum hunc esse Judzi Philonis 
affirmant”’) belief that it was composed by Philo; the words (‘‘ad amicés 
Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta”) are probably a mistranslation of bd 


Pi\wvos. Proofs of its use and authority drift right across the early Christian. 


literature (for the Lucan traces, cp. H..M‘Lachlan, St. Luke, 64-75). 
The earliest are in Paul (cp. Bleek, SX., 1833, pp. 340-344, and E. 
Grafe’s essay in 7A. pp. 251-286), whose ideas upon predestination, the 
nature of idolatry, and heathenism, in Ro 1% and 9! especially, suggest 
a study of this book} (cp. Resch, Paulinismus, pp. 608-609; Sanday and 
Headlam’s ‘‘ Romans,” /CC. pp. 51f., 266f.). Echoes of it are audible 
in Hebrews (1°=Sap 7%, 3°=Sap 13°", 44=Sap 7%* etc.), 1 Peter (14= 
Sap 3'° 4? 8”, 17=Sap 3° etc.), and James, while Clemens Romanus twice 
alludes to passages from it (34=Sap 2%4, 275=Sap 11% 12!*), Beyond a 





* For Akiba, see Graetz’s Gnosticismus und Judenthum, pp. 119f. 

+ The conjecture w?¢ for e¢ is improbable. 

t For other literary derivations of Ro 17%*!, see Rendel Harris, Zhe 
Teaching of the Apostles (1887), pp. 82-87, and Clemen’s Ure. 63 f. 
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phrase or two—e.g. 158 (7d rijs Yuxfs dwaurndels xpéos)=Lk 12%—there is 
no clear trace of Sap in the synoptic gospels. But 9! (6 roujoas ra wévra év 
Aéyw gov)=Jn 1° may be a reminiscence, as also 8'-2!=Jn 118, We may 
compare also the functions of the Spirit in 168 (édéyte rdv Kxéopuov mepl 
duaprias kal wept Sixarocdvns Kal wept xpicews) with Sap 15°8 (Soxipafouervn re 
H Sbvamus éhéyxer Tovs dgppovas . . . dyov yap rredua éheyxOjoerat éré\Oovens 
dd.xias), the reiteration of @\eyxos as the doom of the wicked (Sap 18 4” 
18°=Jn 3”), the reproof of an uneasy conscience by goodness (Sap 24 
éyévero huiv els Zheyxov évvacdy hudv. Bapis éorw huiv cal Breréuevos .. . 
kal ddafoveverar warépa Gedv=Jn 3% and 77 also 5)8 étjrouvy of Iovdato 
dmoxrevat avrév, bru... marépa tdvov édeyev roy Gedy), the collocation of 
death and the devil (Sap 2%=Jn 8%), the inscrutability of heavenly things 
(Jn 3% =Sap 916 ra dé év ovpavois rls éétxviacer ;), the claim of the righteous 
to know God (Sap 2% émayyéANerar yoow exew Ocod=Jn 8% 7%), the 
safety of the righteous in God’s hand (Sap 3!=Jn 10%-%), the knowledge of 
the truth (Sap 3°=Jn 8*1), the authority of evil magistrates (6%*=Jn 191-1), 
love and obedience (Sap 6'8 of wisdom, dydwn 5€ ripyows véuww adris= 
Jn 15% 14, rq =1 Jn 5° airy éorw % dydrn Tod Geo, iva ras évrodds avrod 
TnpGuev), knowledge of God equivalent to eternal life (153=Jo 17%), and 
knowledge of divine things as an endowment of the Spirit (9!8-!7=Jn 161-14), 
Ewald, an excellent judge in matters of style, felt in the nervous energy of 
the author of Wisdom, as well as in the depth of some of his conceptions, a 
certain premonition of the Fourth gospel, ‘‘like a warm rustle of the 
spring, ere its time is fully come.” (d) The use of Philo in Barnabas (cp. 
Heinisch, Der Einfluss Philos auf die alteste christliche Exegese, 1908, pp. 
36f.) is not quite so clear as in Clemens Romanus and Josephus,* but the 
reminiscences in Hebrews (cp. especially Siegfried’s Philo von Alex. als 
Ausleger des AT, 321 f.; Pfleiderer, Ure. iii. 282 f.; von Soden, HC. iii. 5-6; 
Ménégoz, La Théologie de [épitre aux Hébreux (1895), 197f.: Rendall, 
Theology of Hebrew Christians, pp. 58-62, and Biichel in SX., 1906, 572 f.) 
are obvious; ¢.g. the same use of the allegorical. method, the same belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the LXX, and the same phraseology about the 
Logos ¢ (though the conception is naturally different). Bya characteristically 
Philonic method (cp. Siegfried’s Phz/o, pp. 179 f.) the writer finds a religious 
significance in the very silence of the OT ; thus the absence of any allusion 
to the parents of Melchizedek (7) is as pregnant to him as the similar lack 
of any reference to Sarah’s mother is to the Alexandrian thinker (guzs 
rerum div. her. 12; de ebrietate, 14), and the titles of Melchizedek suggest 
religious truths to him no less than to Philo (/eg. alleg. iii. 25) and to 
Josephus (Bell. Jud. vi. 10, Ant. i, 10. 2), The quotation in 13° occurs 
only, in this form, in de Conf. Ling. 32; and there are verbal echoes, ¢.g., in 
31 (=de Somniis, i. 38, 6 mer 5h péyas apxrepeds), 3? (=de plant. 16 ad 
finem), 3° (=/eg. alleg. iii. 81, Mwofjs maprupotmevos bre eorl mioris & 
Bw TH olkw), 58 (=de Somnizs, ii. 15, 8 maddy dxpiBds EuaGev), 5° (=de agric. 





*Cp. Harnack, ACZ. i. 1. 859 f.; Windisch, Die Frimmigheit Philos und 


thre Bedeutung fur das Christentum (1909), pp. 96-135. 
+ On the transference of the Philonic Logos-predicates to Christ, see Aal’s 


Der Logos, ii. pp. 38f., and J. Martin’s Phzlon (1907), pp. 279 f. 
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22, érépos atrios owrnplas yevouevos), 71-2* (=Jleg. alleg. iii. 25), and 10% 
dvduynots duapriavy (=de plant. 15, de vit. Mos. iii. to). The allegorical 
method of interpretation (cp. Holtzmann in ARW., 1900, 341f., and 
Leipoldt, GX. i. pp. 20f.) which received a powerful impetus from the 
Alexandrian Judaism, presupposed a keen appreciation of the letter of the 
ancient Scriptures, which was not confined to Hebrews; cp. eg. the 
haggadic and genuinely Philonic touches in the haggada of 1 Co rot}, 
2 Co 37-18, Gal 47", the pressing of the singular in Gal 3}* (cp. Ro 43% 1- 
9%) in the Philonic spirit of attaching significance to numbers, and a passage 
like 1 Co 9°" (cp. Philo, de vict. offer. 1, ob yap brép Tdv addywr 6 vdpos, 
GAN bwrép r&v vodv Kal Néyov éxévTwv), Room must be left, however, for 
the possibility that in Hebrews, as even in Paul, this allegorical method of 
treating the OT may have been due as much to the well-known predilections 
of contemporary Stoicism as to Philonism or rabbinism. (e¢) The possibility 
that Josephus has been used by some NT writers is raised in connection with 
2 Peter, the Fourth gospel, and Luke. (i.) In the preface to the Antiquities 
(§ 4) he observes that Moses considered it of primary importance O¢06 dicw 
karavojoa (2 P 1*) in order to promote the virtue of his readers (els dperfjs 
Adyov, cp. 2 P 1%), While other legislators followed myths (rots ptOos 
éfaxorovdjoavres=2 P 176 ob pwtOors éEaxodovOjoavres), Moses held that God 
possessed perfect virtue (ryv dperiw exovra tiv Oedv = 2 P 1%), so that the 
Pentateuch contains nothing mpds riv pmeyadedryra rod Oeod dvdpuocrov 
(=2 P 178), Similarly in the last address of Moses (iv. 8. 2), besides 
isolated expressions and phrases like roudde (=2 P 1” rodode), uvqunv 
(=2 P 15), voutuwv rdv rapdvtwr (= 2 P 11), etoéBer (= 2 P 1% 31), 
katradpoveiy (= 2 P 2!), and xowwvol (= 2 P 14), Moses declares de? we rod 
thy dwedOeciv (= 2 P 14). . . o} wéA\Xw (= 2 P 17”) Bondds bpiv éoecOar . . . 
dikaov ipynodunvy (= 2 P 1 dixacov dé iyyoOuat), warns them against the 
abuse of é\evdepla (2 P 21%), and uses éod0s and dvduvynois and BeBala 
close together (cp. 2 P 13%2%15), Compare further eddAwro: with dwow 
(2 P 2"), Bell. Jud. vii. 8.°7 with 2 P 13°, ii. 9. 1 with AjOnv AaBdy (2 P 1°), 
iii. 9. 3 (roAunral rat Oavdrov Kkaragpovodvres = 2 P 2”), Antig. iv. 6. 7-8 
with 2 P 2° 2, and xi. 6. 12 (ols kad@s roujoere wh mpocéxovres) with 2 P 174 
(@ KadGs roetre mpocéxovtes) ; while 2 P 3°" explicitly alludes to the Jewish 
legend (cp. An/tzg. i. 2. 3; Bousset in ZVW., 1902, 45) that Adam predicted 
the twofold destruction of the world by the deluge and by fire. Further 
linguistic proofs are led by Krenkel (Josephus u. Lucas, pp. 348f.) and 
Dr. E. A. Abbott (Zxf.? iii. 49-63, Diat. 1116 f.), and rejected by 
Warfield (Southern Presbyterian Review, 1882, pp. 45f., 1883, pp. 390f.), 
Salmon (V7. 497f.), Chase (D&B. iii. 814), Zahn (JW7. ii. 291), and 
editors of 2 Peter like M. R. James and Mayor. Farrar (Zxf.? iii. 401- 
423, Exp.* viii. 58-69), who recognises a literary connexion, inclines to place 
the dependence on the side of Josephus. The occurrence in Josephus of 
several unusual words and phrases which are characteristic of 2 Peter would 
not be decisive, as some also occur in Philo and elsewhere. Even the 
common use of midrashic traditions does not involve literary filiation. But 








* Of the brazen serpent’s effect on the beholders (rots Dearauévors, cp. 
Jn 314), . 
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a number of the coincidences of language and style occur not only in the 
compass of two short paragraphs of Josephus, but in a sequence and 
connection which is not dissimilar; and, even after allowance is made for 
the widespread use of rhetorical commonplaces, these coincidences can 
hardly be dismissed as fortuitous, Their weight tells in favour of the 
hypothesis that the author of 2 Peter was familiar with Josephus,—an 
_inference which is the more plausible as in any case the epistle belongs to 
the second century. (ii.) One indication of the connection between Josephus 
and the Fourth gospel occurs in Jn 4 (cf. Krenkel, of. cit. 347 f.). Josephus 
(Ant, ii. 11. 1, developing Ex 2%) describes Moses as arriving at a city, 
KabeoGels él twos ppéaros €x Tod Kémov kal Tijs Takamwplas Hpéuer, weonuPplas 
ovens, od méppw Tis médews, uses in the immediate context the term Opéupara 
(Jn 4}?), and (Azz. ii. 15. 3) employs the phrase bd rs ddoumoplas Kexowwpé- 
ve (cp. Jn 4° kexomiakws éx rijs ddouroplas), Cf., further, Jos. Avs. xii. 1-10 
and xiii. 3. 4 with Jn 4°. The curt tone of the discussion in 11" also answers 
to the tradition preserved by Josephus (2. /. ii. 8. 14), that ** the behaviour of 
the Sadducees to one another is rather rude, and their intercourse with their 
own party is as brusque as if they were talking to strangers” ; and in Anfzg. 
ix. 14. 3 (cf. Jn 4”), Josephus not only explains that each of the five nations 
of 2 K 17° who settled in Samaria brought a god of its own (aero kar’ 
ZOvos tSrov Oedv els Thy Dapdperay xouloavres, wévre 9 Foav xrd.), but that they 
denied the right of a Jew to expect any favour at their hands(=Jn 4°). The 
words of 4” also recall Amt. xii. 1. 1 (the Jerusalemites 7d rap’ avrois tepdv 
&y.ov elvar AeyivTwv . . . Tav O€ Dapaperray els 7d Tapifely Spos xeXevovrwr) 
and xiii. 3. 4 (the quarrel of the Alexandrian Jews with the Samaritans of 7d 
év Tapifely Sper rpocexivour iepdv olkodounbev xrd.). The coincidence between 
107-3 and Jos. B. /. i. 21. 10, where the street of Antioch in Syria is 
described as equipped pds ras r&v berGy dmropvyas icouyKer orog, is of no 
importance, though Kreyenbiihl (ii. 498 f.) makes use of it as a local touch to 
prove his theory that the gospel was composed by Menander of Antioch ; 
the same may be said, ¢.g., of 19%= Amz. iii. 7. 4 (the high priest’s robe 
ovk éx dvoivy wepirunudtwv ... pdpoos 5 év émriunxes’ tpacuévoy xrd.). 
(iii.) It is in relation to the Lucan writings, however, that the problem 
has been most keenly agitated (first by J. B. Ott, Spictlegium seu 
excerpta ex Flavio Josepho ad NT. illustrationem, 1741, and J. T. Krebbs, 
Observationes in NT. e Flavio Josepho, 1755). Apart from resemblances in 
vocabulary and style, which are not of primary significance, one or two 
of the statements common to both are worth noticing. Luke, ¢.g. dates 
the opening of John’s mission (3'*) in A.D. 28 or 29 by Avoavlov rijs 
"ABnvas Terpaapxodyros ; but as Lysanias had been executed in 36 B.c., the 
alternatives are to postulate the existence of some younger Lysanias (so, ¢.g., 
Schiirer, H/P. i. 2. 335 f., after Wieseler’s Bettrdge zur Wurdigung d. 
Evangelien, 1869, 194f., and S. Davidson, JZ. i. 214f.), or to assume a 
chronological inaccuracy on the part of Luke. In the latter case, the error 
may be explained from the fact that the territory of Lysanias retained his 
name even after his death (so, ¢.g., Wellhausen) ; or from Josephus, who in 
Ant. xx. 7. 138, relates that in A.D. 53, Agrippa 11. acquired among other 
territories (including Trachonitis) Abila, Avoaviou 5’ airy éyeyéver rerpapxia. 
As in A.D. 37 it had been given to Agrippa I. (Anz. xviii. 6. 10), the theory 
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is that Luke (whose language resembles Avé. xviii. 4. 6) inferred from 
Josephus that it was the tetrarchy of Lysanias when John the Baptist came 
forward. Otherwise (but cp. Cronin, 77'S. xviii. 147 f.), it is difficult to account 
for the mention of Lysanias and Abilene in this connexion. The passage in 
Josephus, on the other hand, explains its collocation with Trachonitis and 
the anachronism about Lysanias. So Keim, ii. 384f., Krenkel ( Josephus u. 
Lucas, 1894, 95-98), Schmiedel (#472. 2840-2844), Burkitt (Gospel History 
and its Transmission, pp. 109f.), and Holtzmann (HC. i. p. 325: ‘der 
3. Evglst sich einigermaassen im Josephus umgesehen habe, ohne aber im 
Stande gewesen zu sein, aus den zahllosen Notizen der weitliufigen Schriften 
desselben ein klares Bild von der politischen Lage Palistinas zur Zeit Jesu 
zu gewinnen”’), There may have been another Lysanias, but his existence is 
at best conjectural, and Josephus certainly knew nothing of him. In Ac 5% 
again, Luke makes Gamaliel (by 34 A.D.) declare: zm days gone by (mpd 
TroUTwv Tav huepav) avéorn Oevdds yéywr elvat riva éavrdv . . . ds avypéOn 
kal. wdvres bc0r érelOovro abr SueAvOnoay . . . mera TooTov dvéorn lovdas 6 
TadtAaios év rais tyuépas ris droypapis Kal dwréornoev adv dmiow abvrod. 
The parallel passages in Josephus (Amz. xx. 5. 1: When Fadus was procurator 
[43-47 A.D. ], a charlatan named Ocvdds weier Tov wreiorov bxyAov . . . TWpophrys 
yap &devyev elvat. Fadus, however, dispatched a squadron of cavalry #ris 
+ + « Woods... dvethev; and Ant, xx. 5. 2, mpds Tovros dé kal ol matdes 
"Iovda rod TadiAalov dvixOnoav rod. rév adv dé ‘Pwualwy drocrhoavros 
Kupivlov rijs "Iovdalas tinrevovros) leave little reasonable doubt that both 
stories relate to the same Theudas, and, unless recourse is had to the des- 
perate expedient of conjecturing that the name in Josephus (Blass) or in 
Acts (B. Weiss) is a later interpolation, it is highly probable that Luke’s 
acquaintance with the passage in Josephus led him to mention Theudas and 
Judas loosely in an order which is not only inverted but out of keeping with 
the situation, since the revolt of Theudas did not take place till about at least 
ten years after Gamaliel is supposed to have spoken. The order in Josephus 
is natural ; Luke’s is an inaccurate reflection of it,* as even the phraseology 
suggests, for the coincidences are too remarkable to be accidental in this case. 
‘*Non facile adducimur ut casui tribuamus Theudze Judeeque apud utrumque 
scriptorem junctam commemorationem” (Blass). Why Luke remembered the 
order and some of the phrases and yet attributed to Judas the fate of his sons, 
we can no longer explain ; but this difficulty does not invalidate the hypothesis. 
A third Lucan instance has been found in Ac 11%4 = Ant, xx. 5. 2. 


JOSEPHUS. LUKE. 


éml rovroas dé kal rov wéyar Nimoy Ka- “AyaBos éovavev. . . Ayudy peyddAnv 


7a, Thy lovdalay cuvéBn yevéoOa, Kad’ 


dv kal % Bacl\woa ‘Edévn mod\d\Gv 
Xpnudrov avncapévyn ctrov awd Tod’ At- 
yirrov diéverme Tois dropoupévots, 





péd\rev ececOac éf? SAnv Thy oikov- 
pévnv, iris éyévero él Kiavilov rap 
dé paOnrGv KaOds edwopetro tis KTX. 





*So Krenkel (of. czt. pp. 162-174), Pfleiderer (Uve. ii. 98, 211, etc.), 
Schmiedel (2&2. 5049-5056), and Lake, besides Wendt, Holtzmann, and 
Hollmann on Acts (cp. Sonntag, SX., 1837, 622-652). 
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The verbal resemblances here, however, are not significant ; descriptions of 
famine relief, as of revolt, must employ similar language. But there is a 
likelihood that Luke also preserves in this story another reminiscence of his 
younger contemporary. Other parallels occur, ¢.g., in the account of the 
disappearance of Moses in a cloud (Azz. iv. 8. 38)=Ac 1°, the prologue 
“Lk 1*4= Apion. i, 10, Lk 24 = Vita 2, Lk 194%=B. 7. vii. 5 (Titus 
bemoaning the fate of Jerusalem), Ac 16*!°= Ant. xi. 8 (Alexander’s vision), 
Ac 20% = B, /. ii. 16 (Agrippa’s speech to the Jews), Ac 21%= 2B, /. ii. 13. 
5, Aut. xx. 8.6. The question is argued, in favour of Luke’s dependence, by 
Keim (Aus dem Urchristentum, 1878, i. 1-21), Holtzmann (ZW7., 1873, 
85f., 1877, 535f., 1880, 121f.), Jiingst (Quellen d. Apgeschichte, 201f.), 
Clemen (SX., 1895, 335f.), Cassell in Fortnightly Review (1877), 485-509, 
and SR. 605f., Buckley (Syx. Problem, 279f.), R. Smith (A/7., 1914, 
617 f.), J. Weiss (Ure. 4, 101, 285). The opposite position is held by Schiirer 
(ZWT., 1876, 574f.), Gloel (Dze jungste Kritik d. Galaterbriefes, 64f.), 
Belser (7Q., 1895, 634 f., 1896, 1-78), Blass (SX., 1896, 459 f.), Ramsay (Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem? 1898, pp. 252f.), J. A. Cross (ZZ. xi. 538- 
540), Zahn (ZV7. § 61), Jacquier (7V7. iii. 101-108), and Stanton (GAD. ii. 
263f.). The last-named inclines to admit the case for a knowledge of the 
Jewish War (273-274). (f) That a pre-Christian Apocalypse of Elijah 
(cp. Schiirer’s G/V.? iii. 267 f. ; Harnack, ACL. i. 853 f. ; Ropes, Spriiche Jesu 
pp. 19f.) was quoted in 1 Co 2° and Eph 5", has been known since Origen’s 
(tn Matth. 27°, §‘In nullo regulari libro hoc positum inuenitur, nisi in Secretis 
Eliz: prophetz ”) allusion to the former passage (cp. Jerome on Is 64‘ and 
Epp. 57°) and the remark of Epiphanius (Aaer. 42, p. 478), rev T@ drroorddw 
Td* dud kal Aéyer* GAAA awd THs wadatas SHprov diadjxns ; Tovro 5é éugéperat 
mapa 7@’ Hig) on the latter, for in 1 Co 2° Paul is not loosely citing Is 644 
(6535) (cf. Vollmer’s Alitest. Citate bec Paulus, 44-48, and W7-A. 42-44), and it 
is impossible (cf. ACL. ii. 1. 571-572) to suppose with Zahn (GK. ii. 801 f.) 
that the patristic references are to a second century writing which was 
fabricated in order to clear up the ambiguous Pauline quotations. It is this 
apocalypse, and not 1 Co 2°, which is further quoted in Asc. Zsa. 11%4, Clem. 
Rom. 348 and Clem. Alex. Protrept. x. 94. A fresh fragment has been 
discovered recently by de Bruyne (Revue Bénédictine, 1908, pp. 149f.) 
embedded in an apocryphal epistle of Titus (eighth cent. MS). The 
fragment begins as follows: ‘‘ Denique testatur propheta Helias uidisse. 
Ostendit, inquit, mihi angelus domini conuallem altam que uocatur gehenna, 
ardensque sulphore et bitumine ; et in illo loco sunt multz animz peccatorum 
et taliter ibi cruciantur -diuersis tormentis” (whereupon follows a Dantesque 
description of the future punishments assigned to various classes of sinners, 
on the general lines of the Apocalypse of Peter). It is impossible to 
determine whether Paul (in 1 Co 2°) regarded this apocalypse as pag}, or 
simply quoted its language as that of a current religious writing, or cited it as 
canonical by an error of memory. The occurrence of a cognate citation in 
the Latin (and Slavonic) versions of Asc. /sa. 1154 explains Jerome’s 
statement that the ‘‘ testimonium” of 1 Co 2° was contained in the Ascensio 
Isai@ as well as in the Afocalypsis Eliz. (g) Eph 5 has been variously 
referred to an apocryphon of Jeremiah (Euthalius), to an apocryphal book 
cited inadvertently as ypag7 (Meyer), to.a paraphrase of Is 60": 1°, or toa 
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Christianhymn. The last hypothesis (suggested by Theodoret, and advocated, 
é.g., by Bleek and Storr) is plausible, on the score of the rhythmical struc- 
ture of the lines. But 6 Xpioréds (=the messiah) would not be improbable 
in a Jewish writing, and, even if it were, it might be conjectured that the 
writer of Ephesians substituted it for the 6 @eds of the original (Harnack). 
(Z) Hermas (V7s. ii. 3. 4) quotes the book of Eldad and Modad (éyyvs Kuptos * 
Tots émioTpepopuévors, ws yéypamra év TH ENOAS kal Mwddr, rots rpopyrev- 
caow év TH epi TP Aag@), and the wpopyrixds Adyos cited in 2 Clem. 117% 
(Clem. Rom. 23°) is probably from the same source (so, ¢.g., Lightfoot, Spitta, 
Holtzmann), perhaps also the ypady4 reproduced in Jas 45%. To these have 
been added, though on precarious grounds, the citations in Clem. Rom. 46? 
(yéypamrat ydp* Ko\Naobe rots aylois, dTt of KoAAwmEvoL avrots ayiacOHcovrat) 
and 17° (cal rdw [Moses] Aéyer, "Eyam dé elu dryls dad KvOpas, cp. Jas 44), 
the latter of which Hilgenfeld prefers to assign to the lost conclusion of the 
Assumptio Mosis. It was a book of 400 orixoa, which Nicephorus ranked 
with Enoch, etc., among the dwdéxpud¢a of the OT. According to rabbinic 
tradition (reproduced in the Palestinian Targums), Eldad and Modad 
(Nu 11%-?9) were humble men who received a greater measure of grace 
directly from God than the seventy elders; their prophetic gift was more 
lasting and far-reaching (it foresaw the attack of Gog and Magog), and, 
unlike the seventy, they reached the promised land. If this tradition repre- 
sents the spirit of the midrashic prophecy in question, the contents of the 
latter may be taken to tally with the above citations in the early Christian 
literature, as Spitta argues (Ure. ii. 121-123 ; see, further, Weinel, HVA. i. 
208 f., 229, and M. R. James, 7'S. ii. 3. 174 f.). (2) The earliest quotation 
from Tobit is in 2 Clem. 164 where 12°* is reproduced, though even closer 
citations occur in Polykarp, ad Phil. 107 (=To 4 12°) and Did 1? =To 
4%). Origen and Clement of Alexandria quote it as ypagy. Its presence in 
the Greek Bible helped to popularise it, together with other writings of this 
class, such as Judith (first referred to in early Christian literature by Clem. 
Rom. 55), among the early Christians, though the Palestinian Jews appear to 
have excluded it from their Canon in the second century (Origen, ad Afric. 
: “EBpato. Te TwBlig od xp&vra obdé rH ’Lovd4O* ode yap Exovew abra év 
dmoxptpos éBpaiorl) Jd 84=1 Co 2!” (R. Harris, ZZ. xxvii. 13-15)? 
(7) 2 Maccabees was evidently in the library of the author of Hebrews, 
as is plain from a passage like He 11°; cp. eg, *%4=2 Mac 8%, 
3 (dAdo d€ éruuravicOncay Krrd.)=6'*8 (éxl rd TUumanov) and 66 7% 14, 
B= 710, B—=5%7 61! 10%, also 10°%=2 Mac 6%, 12’=2 Mac 6%, .135= 
2 Mac 10” etc. It was also known to Hermas (Vs. i. 3. 4, Mand. xii. 4. 2). 
(4) The Assumptio Moszs has not only preserved the legend mentioned in 
Jude *, but supplied some of the phrases in v.' of that epistle (cp, 5° 
erunt illis temporibus mirantes personze, 77 queerulosi, 7° et manus eorum 
et mentes immunda tractantes et os eorum loquetur ingentia); for other 
coincidences, cp. ¢.g. 17=2 Co 11 (A. L. Davies, DAC. i. 106-107), 
(2) Uncertainty attaches to the date and origin of the AcaOjxn ’Idp. 
The probabilities, however, favour a pre-Christian period for its com- 
position (so, ¢g., Kohler in Semitic Studies in honour of Kohut, 1897, 
264-338, and Spitta, Urc. iii. 2. 141-206), with echoes in the epistle of 
James, ¢.g. 11%=Test. Job 4, 1°!=Test. Job 32-33, 41, 27=Test. Job 33, 
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h dda adrod év rg aldvi éorw Tod dwapadddxrov), 5°=Test. Job 43, 54= 
Test. Job 12 (épydrns ef dvOpwros trpocdoxav Kal dvayévwv cov roy pucObr" 
dvd-ykny exes aBeiv* Kai od édov picOdy picOwrod dropetva), 5'!= Test. Job 
1 and 26 (also 4), and 5%=Test. Job 16, 14 (kai éyaddor airais xrd.). The 
evidence for the use of this midrash elsewhere in the NT is slight. The most 
striking coincidences perhaps are Lk 27=Test. Job 40, Apoc 2" (yivou murréds 
” dxpte Oavdrov, cal Séow oc rov orépavov rhs wis) = Test. Job 4-5 (where, to 
the angel’s promise of a orépavos for his endurance, Job replies: dpe Oavdrou 
dropelvw kal od wh avarodicw), Apoc 773= Test. Job 5 (Job sealed by the angel 
before the devil attacks him), the occurrence of dxwAUrws as final (Ac 28%!= 
Test. Job 45), of ra 840m Tod kuplov in Test. Job 37, and of ra éwoupdvia in Test. 
Job 36, 38 (= Eph 1’ etc.), Test. Job 27 (Satan says, éyw dé eful rvetua) = 
Eph 6, Test. Job 48 (kat dvé\aBev ddAnv kapdiar, unkére ra THs yis ppoveiv) = 
Col 37, Test. Job 37 (where Job confesses his hope is not in riches but 
émtr@ 0g T@ §Gvr.)=1 Ti 6”; the analogy between the synoptic temptation- 
narratives (and the visit of the magi) and the older midrash is naturally close 
at several points, and there are occasional verbal identities which are more 
than fortuitous (e.g. Jn 3!2=Test. Job 38, Jn 13°7=Test. Job 7, 5 roveis 
molyoov, cp. context). (72) The post-exilic book from which the quotation in 
Lk 1145! (kal 4 Zodla rod Oeod elrey xr.) is taken (cp. 7*, Sap 7” etc.) 
has not survived. That the words are originally a citation, and not meant 
(so recently Grill, Untersuchungen tiber d. Entstehung d. vierten Evangeliums, 
179 f.) to represent Jesus speaking of himself as the Wisdom of God, is fairly 
plain from v.5! where val, \éyw byuiv, éxfnrnOjoerat xrd. take up the foregoing 
éxfnrnOn. Luke, in putting the words into the mouth of Jesus, has altered the 
original codovs kal ypaypare?s (Mt 23°) into droorédous, but the background 
of a Wisdom-cycle (Bacon, DCG. ii. 827 f.) is still visible, and the quotation 
probably came from some Jewish writing of the Wisdom-group which is no 
longer extant (so, ¢.2. Ewald, Bleek, Paulus, Weizsiicker, Pfleiderer, Scholten, 
J. Weiss). (2) The ypady quoted in Jn 7°°(6 micrevwv eis ud, xaOws elrev H 
ypadh, morapmol éx Tis Kowrlas abrod pevoovow Vdaros (Gyros) cannot be explained 
satisfactorily from any of the OT parallels or rabbinic traditions, and probably 
was derived from an apocryphal source no longer extant (so, ¢.g., Whiston, 
Semler, Weizsicker, Ewald). A. J. Edmunds (Buddhist Texts quoted as 
Scripture by the Gospel of John, 1906, pp. 9 f.) finds the original in the 
Buddhist Patisambhida, i. 53 (‘‘ What is the Tathagato’s knowledge of the 
twin miracle? In this case, the Tathagato works a twin miracle unrivalled 
by disciples ; from his upper body proceeds a flame of fire, and from his 
lower body proceeds a torrent of water”), but the citation is drawn in all 
likelihood from the same Wisdom-literature as that employed in Lk 11% 
(cp. Bacon, DCG. ii. 829). (0) The origin of the allusion in Mt 2% (dws 
mAnpwOn Td pnbev Sida Tov mpopyrv bri Nafwpaivs kAnOjocerar) has not yet 
been identified in any pre-Christian writing, canonical or uncanonical 
(Resch). The use of the plural (zpopyrGv) might suggest * a loose summary 
of OT prophecies (so, recently, Clemen, Uc. 306f., and Box, Vérgin 
Birth, p. 23), though the use of Src in 26 is hardly a parallel. In this 





* So Jerome (ostendit se non uerba de scripturis sumpsisse sed sensum) as 
at 264. But see below, p. 258. 
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case Nafwpatos is substituted for Nagapyvés by a kind of pious paronomasia 
in order to suggest the messianic term (1y3 ")s3) of Is 111, and the parono- 
masia was probably mediated by the Aramaic (x7hy3) ‘* branch ” or ‘‘ shoot ” (cp. 
FFG, ii. 309 f., Box, DCG. ii. 235-236, and Jeremias, Babylonisches im NT, 
1905, pp. 46-47). The alternative is to refer the citation to the prophecy of 
Samson’s birth in Jg 13° (Naglp [fysacuévov Nafipaiov, A] Oeod éorac 7d 
maddpioy KTrd., cp. Mt 174). (f) Halévy, arguing (in RS., 1902, pp. 13-60) 
that the correct place of the Temptation is after Mk 8° (= Mt 16”), finds that 
many of the traits in the synoptic narrative are modelled upon the midrash of 
the Martyrdom of Zsaiah; but the proofs are not convincing. Even though 
Tyre and Sidon in that midrash are the refuge of prophets (pp. 44 f.), this would 
not prove that Mk 7*4* was filiated to it. (g) The Ahikar-cycle of stories and 
traditions,* however, has left traces in the NT,t ¢. in the parable of the 
fruitless fig-tree (Lk 13°8), which contains echoes of the passage in Ahikar: 
‘¢ My son, said Ahikar, be not like the tree which grew near the water and bore 
no fruits, and when its owner would have cut it down, said, Plant me in another 
spot, and then, if I bear no fruit, cut medown. But the owner said, Thou art 
close to the water and yet bearest no fruit ; how then wilt thou bear if thou 
art set elsewhere?” Similarly the parable of the wicked servant (Mt 24%->) 
is modelled in part on the legend of the wicked Nadan, who, after gathering 
his disreputable associates, begins to eat and drink with them, and to maltreat 
the men and maidservants, till suddenly his uncle Ahikar reappears—where- 
upon Nadan, detected and rebuked, ‘‘ swelled up immediately and became 
like a blown-out bladder. And his limbs swelled, and his legs and his feet 
and his side, and he was torn, and his belly burst asunder, and his entrails 
were scattered, and he perished and died. And his latter end was destruction, 
and he went to hell.” The very punishment of flogging (Lk 12%) is the 
same, for Nadan is bound and then given a thousand lashes on the shoulder 
and a thousand more on the loins ; but the parable (like some later versions of 
the tradition) modifies the legend by substituting dvyorouetv for the con- 
ventional, ghastly ending. ‘‘ As the story was clearly popular, and is also 
pre-Christian, it would be no very strange thing if the Parable had borrowed a 
trait or two from it” (M. R. James, Apocrypha Anecdota, ii., 1897, p. 1583 J. 
Rendel Harris in 7he Story of Ahikar, pp. lxiif.). Such data tend to show 
that some of the sayings and stories in the evangelic tradition were not 
simply zetiological in origin or based on OT prophecy, but derived part of 
their matter as well as of their form occasionally from earlier folk-lore no 
less than from midrashic models, outside the letter of the OT. Behind the 





* On their early origin, prior to Tobit, cp. R. Smend’s Alter u. Herkunft 
des Achtkar- Romans (in Bethefle zur Zeitschrift fiir die alt. Wiss. xiii. 1908), 

+ Cp. Halévy in 2S. (1900) pp. 61f., (1901) pp. 255f. His arguments in 
favour of parallel reasoning in the case of Jesus and his adversaries and 
Ahikar and his enemies are not cogent, but the Ahikar-tale may certainly be 
allowed to form ‘‘one of those interesting Jewish products of the Greek 
period which facilitated the transformation of the Hebrew Haggada in both 
of its main growths, rabbinic and Christian.” 

t¢ Or, as To 14" (B) has it, ‘‘went down to darkness” (cp. Mt 
2218 25). 
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early Christian accounts of the death of Judas,* who was, like Nadan, char- 
acterised by black ingratitude and treachery (cp. Jn 1338), the Ahikar-tradition 
may be also conjectured to stand, especially when the manner of Nadan’s 
death (see p. 34) is compared with Ac 118 and with the tale of Papias about 
Judas’s body swelling up. ‘‘We need not be surprised if Ahikar should 
furnish the key to the genesis of the Judas legends ” (Harris, of. cé¢. p. Ixvii),+ 
particularly if, as in the Armenian, mpyoGels be substituted for the awkward 
mpnvys yevouevos in Ac 18. Folk-lore of this kind, however, is not the only 
clue to the Judas stories. Thus, after describing a scoffer at the Hebrew 
scriptures, Philo adds that he presently committed suicide (de mut. nomin, 8, 
ém’ dyxévqv jeer, wv’ b puapds Kat SvoxdOapros unde xabape Oavdrw redeurhon) 
by hanging, a death appropriate to a polluted person. (7) One or two minor 
and casual citations from ancient literature may be noted in conclusion.t The 
Adyos quoted in Jn 4°” (dAXos éorly 6 oreipwy Kal dddos 6 Geplfwy) is a loose 
allusion to the common proverb, which occurs also in Pseudo-Diogenes, ii. 62 
(cp. Wendland in Neue Jahrd. f. d. kiass. Alt., 1902, p.6n.). The rapouula 
(p. 360) cited in 2 P 2” is from the Ahikar-cycle (cp. Halévy in RS., 1900, 
p- 66) or from Herakleitus (cp. Wendland, SPAA., 1898, 788-796); the 
sow-proverb is quoted also by Clem. Alex. Pvotrept. x. 92. 4, etc., who is 
closer to the original form (ies #dovrar BopBdpw waddov } kaGap@ dart). The 
sarcastic description (p. 401) of the Cretans in Tit 1)% (Kpfjres del petora, 
kaka Onpla, yaorépes dpyat) is a hexameter apparently drawn from the zrepi 
xpnopev of the local philosopher, Epimenides (cp. Diels in SABA., 1891, 
387-403, and J. R. Harrisin 2x." ii. 305-317, Zxf.° iv. 348 f.), who attacked 
the Cretan claim that Zeus lay buried in Crete. The famous apologue of 
Men. Agrippa was probably in Paul’s mind when he wrote 1 Co 2!*?7, and 
the iambic trimeter in 1 Co 15%* (p8etpovow 4On xphoO dutdlac kaxal) originally 
lay either in Euripides or Menander ; but the hexameter in Ja 11” (raoa déors 
ayabh Kal av Swpnua rédevov), where dya0y and réXevoy are unconvincingly 
taken by Fischer (Phzlologus, 1891, 377-379) as predicates (sc. éoriv), is of 
unknown origin. On the other hand, the line of poetry put into Paul’s mouth 
at Athens, in Ac 178 (as xal tives TOv KAP buds Toinrdy eiphkacww* Tod yap Kal 
ryévos éopév), is from his fellow-countryman Aratus (cp. Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Element in the NT, pp. 82-84), if not from the hymn of Cleanthes or from 
Epimenides (Lawlor, in /rish Church Quarterly, 1916, 180f.), 





* The connection of the Judas stories with the Ahikar-tradition is decidedly 
closer than the filiation which Halévy prefers (RS., 1902, 46f.) to find 
between them and the machinations of Bechira, the Samaritan accuser of 
Isaiah in the midrash. His explanation of ’Ioxapudérns as a corruption of 
Luxapusrys (a native of the Samaritan Sichor) is highly precarious. 

+ Cp., further, 477., 1900, 490-513, for proof that Mt 27°* and Ac 1’ 
rest on the Ahikar-legend (#Bz. 2627). The historicity of both stories is 
upheld by Schlatter in his Zar Topographie und Geschichte Palistinas (1893), 
217f. Cp. J. H. Bernard (Studia Sacra, 1917, pp. 248-259). 

+ Further materials for the influence of Jewish apocalypses on the NT and 
on early Christian literature in general are collected by Prof. R. H. Charles 
in his editions of The Afocalypse of Baruch (1896), The Assumption of Moses 
(1897), Zhe Ascension of Isaiah (1900), The Book of Jubzlees (1902), and the 
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IV. 


STRUCTURE AND COMPOSITION OF NT. 


“Time’s glory,” according to the Shakespearean line, ‘‘is to 
blot old books and alter their contents.” This is not a glory 
in which the literary critic can be expected to rejoice. It has 
imposed on him the task of reconstructing the original form of 
several ancient documents, and of allowing for processes of 
interpolation, displacement, and compilation.* 

(i.) Interpolation t means the addition of passages to an 
original composition, or the incorporation of later verses, 
sections, and even words, in a writing which has come down 
from some earlier period, either (a) at the hands of the author 
himself, or (2) by subsequent editors of the volume, after the 
writer’s death, or (c) by scribes (or editors) of the text. Like 
other fragments of ancient literature,{ the early Christian records 
were liable to such handling, though the dimensions of this form 
of textual corruption were restricted by the ecclesiastical scrutiny 
which before long came to be exercised over documents of 
the apostolic faith within the archives of the church. 


(a) Instances of editorial addition, by the author himself, are to be found, 
é.g., if tradition be reliable, in the Perse of Aschylus, in Herodotus, and in 
the Georgics—Vergil having cut out the original ending of the fourth Georgic 
and inserted another, after the death of Gallus. Juvenal revised and rewrote 
some of his Satires, while Martial appears to have reissued the tenth book 
of his epigrams, altered and adapted to the requirements of the reign of 





Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908); on the NT quotations from the 
last-named book, see his articles in W/7., 1905, 558-573, Ax.’ vii. 111 f., and 
JTS. xv. 597f. (for Ac 16%*=Test. Jos. viii, and Lk 23 =Secrets of 
Enoch Ixvii.—Ixviii. ). 

* Cp. HNT. 608 f. 

+ Hermann, the famous Homeric critic, used the term to denote not 
only the insertion of verses, but, in accordance with strict etymology, the 
refurbishing of an older writing (cp. the pref, to his edition of the Homeric 
hymns, p. viii). 

{In his chapter on ‘Interpolation in Thucydides” (Zhe Fourth Book 
of Thucydides, 1889, pp. xxxi f.), Dr. W. G. Rutherford, after discussing 
the question of these glosses and scholia, or interpolated adscripts, declares 
that ‘*nothing could have prevented the importation into the text of any 
author of a great deal of what was properly comment.” The general theory 
and practice is well put by A. Gercke in Neue Jahrb. fiir das klass. Altertum 


(1901), pp. 3 f 
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Trajan, Several passages in the De Rerum Natura (e.g. ii. 165-183) are 
also to be explained most naturally as additions made by Lucretius himself 
to the original draft, and in the case of the Third gospel or its sequel it 
is not unlikely that Luke may have re-edited (dvacxevac0év, diacxevacbév) his 
work, (4) Editorial additions are much more numerous, as, ¢.g., in the well- 
known instances of Jer 171” (a later insertion), 31-49 33!7-26 (om, LXX), 
Is 6671-4 etc., and in the Catalogue of the ships (Hom. //ad, 2487), The 
last-named fragment must be pronounced not simply an originally inde- 
pendent document from the Hesiodic school in Boeotia, but itself interpolated. 
The Homeric d:acxevacrai are supposed to have worked thus on the Ziad 
and Odyssey with the view of smoothing out and harmonising it (cp. the 
list of passages in Jebb’s Homer, p. 163) ; the famous passage in the Antigone 
(904-920) is almost certainly to be regarded as an interpolation, perhaps by 
the son of Sophocles, in the original; and stage interpolations, as might be 
expected, were especially frequent in the text of the Athenian dramatists. 
Later works even in literature and philosophy were not exempt from the 
intrusion of such alien matter, which, it is hard, in some cases (e.g. in 
Lucretius, iii. 806-818 and i. 44-49), to attribute certainly to (4) or (c), 
though internal evidence suggests that passages like //éad 2130-188, 2075-358 
and Herod. 6'*!-!4 were added by a later hand. The corresponding source 
of interpolation in early Christian literature was the liturgical use of the 
documents in the worship of the churches (cp. Apocalypse); the Fourth 
gospel, among the NT writings, offers the clearest case of a document 
which has been edited by some later reviser, but Romans and 2 Corinthians 
present substantially the same phenomenon, though their canonical form was 
due in all probability to the interests of the Pauline Canon itself. Mark’s 
gospel is supposed by some critics to have been written before A.D. 70, but to 
have received (from the author ?) one or two touches after that date. A modern 
instance of this procedure is furnished by Worthanger Abbey, which was first 
composed by Jane Austen in 1798. In the fifth chapter, however, we have 
an allusion to Miss Edgeworth’s Be/énda—a novel which did not appear until 
1801. This proves that Miss Austen’s work lies before us in a revised form ; 
the first draft was gone over by the authoress before its final publication some 
years later. The third class of interpolations (c) cannot be strictly differentiated 
from (4), but it also is amply verified in ancient literature by the evident freedom 
exercised by copyists and editors of a text.* Glosses, such as Herod. 1 
27.145 432, would creep in from the margin, or be incorporated (e.g. Jer 
2518b. 26, Ts 50!-11) in order to straighten out a passage or bring it up to 
date. The possibility of such treatment is familiar to all students of the 
ancient texts; and such phenomena as the LXX rearrangement of Proverbs, 
or the Noachian interpolations in the Book of Enoch, indicate the frequency 
of the practice in the circles among which primitive Christianity arose. 
The evidence for (a) and (4) is either drawn from tradition or from internal 
evidence, but (c) offers a class of instances which naturally are more obvious, 
where the discrepancies of MSS at once reveal sutures of the text. Even 





* Cp. S. Reinach’s Manuel de Philologie Classique? ( 1904), i. PP: 43; 
50 f. The extant letters of Epicurus have been swollen by the intrusion of 
marginal glosses, which are part of the text as given by Diogenes Laertius. 
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where the extant text does not suggest any break, the possibility of inter- 
polations cannot be denied outright ; the distance between the oldest MSS, 
or even the oldest versions, and the date of composition, leaves ample room 
for changes to have taken place in the interval between the autograph and 
the earliest known text.* Thus sheer internal evidence comes into play as a 
valid factor in the critical analysis. 

The extent of interpolations varied from a word or two to a paragraph, 
and the motives for it varied equally from sinister to naive. During the second 
century the less reputable reasons for interpolation sprang from the growing 
prestige of the Christian scriptures, which were being appealed to in con- 
troversies. Heretical remodelling was rife, and the practice of alteration 
and omission was not entirely confined to one side. Origen charged the 
Valentinians with it; Eusebius blamed Tatian; Celsus retorted upon the 
Christians the charge of having interpolated in their own interests the 
Sibylline oracles ; while Dionysius of Corinth, c. 170 A.D., was disgusted to 
find that his own epistles were being tampered with. The early Christians 
themselves seem to have had no hesitation in treating the LXX text with a 
certain freedom, inserting here and there phrases to fill out the messianic 
predictions of Jesus. 

So far as the gospels were concerned, the most natural motives for 
interpolation were the harmonising bias t and the disinclination of copyists— 
whose powers, it must be remembered, amounted occasionally to almost 
editorial functions—to allow useful material, floated within reach by the oral 
tradition, to pass away. Expansion was more natural than abbreviation, 
though omissions were not uncommon, in cases where utterances seemed 
either contradictory or unedifying in some special degree.t The liberties 
occasionally taken with the text of the gospels are shown, ¢.g., by the 
revision of Luke contained in Codex Bez, the work of Marcion, the use 
made of Mk by Mt and Lk, and numerous scribal or editorial touches in the 
MSS (contrast D and the other uncials) and versions. ‘There are 
abundant traces in the MSS and other authorities for the text of the gospels, 
that they were copied at first with great freedom. Possessors of copies did 
not hesitate to add little items of tradition, often oral, in some cases perhaps 
written, which reached them. . . . Much of this may be due to the fact that 
these early copies were probably to a large extent the works, not of pro- 
fessional copyists but of private individuals, whose interest was strong in the 
subject-matter of what they wrote, and who were glad to record any stray 
sayings or act of Christ which came in their way, even though it was not 
found in the copy before them” (Sanday, /uspiration*, 1894, 294, 297). 





* The pseudo-Adamantian Dialogue was interpolated within twenty or 
thirty years after it was composed. For Galen, see Rutherford’s 4 Chapéer 
in the History of Annotation (1905), p. 57. 

+ This was not confined to the gospels. One of the classical instances is 
the conformation of Verg. Zc/. 5°7 in the majority of MSS to Georg. 1%. 

t e.g. the omission of 2 K: 18'-16 (Hezekiah’s submission) in Is 36-39, the 
omission by the LXX of the headings prefixed to various collections in 
Proverbs in order to bring the whole under the zgis of Solomon, and the 
Homeric omissions of Aristarchus (Athen. v. 180-181 D). 
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(ii.) It is also a fair question whether a document may not 
contain genuine but misplaced passages. Any application of 
the hypothesis of a displacement in the text requires to be 
checked by a hesitation about attributing too exact and 
systematic a character to a volume, especially when no MS 
evidence is available. But in itself the hypothesis is legitimate. 
Whether due to carelessness in copying, or to the misplacement 
of leaves of papyri (cp. Blau’s Studien zur alt-Hebriischen 
Buchwesen, 1902, pp. 23f.), or to some material mishandling 
of a codex,* inverted order is by no means an uncommon 
feature of ancient documents. One classical instance is furnished 
by the canonical order of the Politics; Aristotle’s original order 
was undoubtedly bks. i-ii., vii—vili, vi—v. In the OT 
Jer 3°38 9726 and r1ol6 are, even if genuine, misplaced ; 
Zec 4°10 comes too late; Isa 41%? is conjectured, by an 
attractive argument of Marti, to have lain originally between 
40! and 407, and Hab 151! may be supposed to have followed 
12 or 24 in the autograph. Similarly, in the pseudo-Philonic 
treatise de incorruptibilitate mundi, according to Bernays, the 
present confusion of the traditional text is best accounted for by 
the conjecture that some leaves have been misplaced. 


Carelessness on the part of copyists (cp. Gercke, pp. 81.) was a common 
source of disorder, ¢.g. Hor. Zpp. i. 15° (cp. H. A. J. Munro’s Lucretius, 
i. 28f.). Verses were often misplaced, or even whole paragraphs. In 
several of the biblical instances (James, Fourth Gospel, Acts, Apocalypse, 
etc.), such displacements are due to the common practice of scribes or 
copyists who wrote in ‘‘ narrow columns, after the fashion of what was on the 
papyrus strips ; two, three, or even four columns being on each page. Ifa 
scribe, through inadvertence or interruption, happened to omit a phrase, he 
would write it either on the margin or in the space between two of the 
columns, with a suitable mark in the text to indicate where it ought to be” 
(A. S. Lewis, H7. xii. 519). The next copyist, who incorporated his pre- 
decessor’s marginal note in the text, might easily misunderstand the reference 
marks, and thus insert the passage in the wrong column. 





* As in the case of Aristotle; cp. Tredelenburg, Azst. Bettrage zur 
Philos. iii. 413 f. ; Ueberweg, Hist. Phil. i. 147; Dr. H. Jackson’s edition 
of the Nikomachean Ethics, bk. v., where (pp. xiv f.) the dislocated canonical 
text is rearranged; and Susemihl and Hicks’ ed. of the Politics (1894, pp. 
78 f.), where the possibility is admitted that the texual phenomena may be 
due to two parallel versions. Dislocation in an archetypal MS is traced by 
Prof. Richmond in the text of Propertius (C/assécal Quarterly, April, 1918). 
The minor phenomenon of words displaced by a copyist (cp. W. Headlam, 
Class. Rev., 1902, 243-256) falls under textual criticism. 
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(iii.) Compilation, or the incorporation of earlier sources without acknow- 
ledgment, is too obvious, especially in the historical literature, to require any 
detailed notice (cp. HVT. 615-619). The literary historian usually worked 
over his sources. Hebrew chronographers were often content to transcribe, 
leaving the strata of their sources fairly obvious. Greek or Roman authors, 
however, felt too strongly the claims of form and literary finish to allow any 
mere transliteration of some earlier document to stand.* So far from being 
inconsistent with historical accuracy, this practice, obtained among the most 
scrupulous writers. It was a canon and convention of the time, and the 
credit of Tacitus has not been impaired even for moderns by the discovery 
that the original speech of Claudius, de zure honorum Gallis dando, differs 
materially from the words put by the historian into the emperor’s lips. 
Thucydides, so far as we can check his methods, rewrote his sources in his 
own style. His authorities were moulded by his own diction and conceptions, 
and writers of his school and spirit would have curtly dismissed as mere 
vrouviyara any collection of earlier sources or work in which previous 
materials had not been artistically recast.t| The apocalypse of John, like 
most other apocalypses, is also an example of how older fragments were 
brought up to date and reset by a later writer ; the small apocalypse of the 
synoptic gospels is one of such fragments. 


(iv.) It is in the criticism of apocalyptic literature that the 
question of pseudonymity is also started (cp. HWZ. 610f.; 
G. H. Putnam, Authors and their Public in Ancient Times?, 
1894, pp. 67f., 202f.). The apocalypses of the later Judaism 
were pseudepigrapha almost invariably. Such writings, by a 
recognised literary custom, were issued under the name of some 
older prophet or hero, whose name lent sanction and authority 
to the contents of the prophecy. 


Throughout the Judaism of Alexandria,t subsequent to the Ptolemies, the 
practice developed in several directions. The older Jewish literature reveals 
the tendency to group literature round great names of the past, from Moses 
to David and Solomon ; and, long before Daniel had started the line of 
pseudonymous apocalypses, the book of Deuteronomy showed that this literary 
device was quite compatible with religious and moral motives of the highest 
order. One development of the practice in Alexandrian Judaism, that of 
circulating works under the zgis of some pagan authority, historical or 
mythological, was naturally foreign to the early Christian literature. The 
Sibyl, Hekatzeus, and Aristeas play a réle in pre-Christian Judaism to which 
there is nothing exactly corresponding in the primitive church. But when 





* Cp. Nipperdey’s Opuscu/a (1877), pp. 418 f. 

+ Cp. Lucian, de hist. conscrib, 16; Cic. ad Alt. ii, 1. 1. ; Dio Cassius 
spent twelve years in rewriting materials which it had taken him ten years 
to collect. 

tSusemihl, Geschichte d. Griech, Literatur in d. Alexandrinerseit, ii. 
597 f., 601 f. 
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pseudonymity expanded to include epistles, as it did in Greek literature long 
before it did in Judaism, the way was prepared along which some early 
Christians * essayed to serve their age (Susemihl, ii. pp. 589f.). Like 
boulders on a mountain-slope, most of the great personalities came to be 
covered with the moss of a more or less extensive correspondence, and the 
rise of a literature which included the Solomonic correspondence, written by 
Eupolemus, or the so-called ‘‘ epistle of Jeremiah” (preserved at the close 
of the book of Baruch), indicates how congenial and innocent the practice 
was in pre-Christian Judaism. 

(a) The range of pseudonymous literature was wider, however, in Greece 
and Rome, and although ‘‘ the entire classical period of Greek literature 
furnishes us with no authentic instance of a literary fraud,” + the centuries 
preceding and following the rise of Christianity were marked by a fairly 
extensive use of the pseudepigraphic method in philosophy, religion, and 
literature. The inducements to employ the names and characters of 
illustrious men varied in quality. One was the desire for pecuniary 
gain, which undoubtedly operated during the period in which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus was forming his library (cf. Bentley’s Désser¢. on Phalaris, pp. 
Sof.); this cannot be traced within the early Christian literature. The 
higher motives for such compositions sprang from the innocent admiration 
and naive sympathy which prompted a disciple to reproduce in his own 
language the ideas, or what he conceived to be the ideas, of his master, and 
yet forbade him, out of modesty, to present these under his own name, 
Conscious of the master’s influence, disciples viewed their own writings as an 
extension of his spirit. In them, through their pages, he spoke, not they. 
Atrés fa. What they wrote was not so much a private venture or in- 
dependent outburst of their own, as the propagation of his mind and spirit. 
Hence it became a point of unselfish piety to give up all claims to personal 
glory, and attribute their writings to the master himself. Such was the 
practice of the later Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, i. pp. 
311 f.). This throws light upon the ethos of NT writings like Ephesians and 
the Pastorals. While 2 Peter represents in the NT Canon a pseudonymous 
epistle, pure and simple, the pastoral epistles, on the other hand, were 
composed by a Paulinist who must have had access to certain notes or papers 
of the great apostle, which he incorporated in his own writings. A similar 
instance, in Greek literature, is furnished by the Fourth Philippic and the 
speech mept guvrdiews, which, though appearing under the name of 
Demosthenes, were in all likelihood composed, not long after the orator’s 
death, by a writer who possessed some genuine notes of his predecessor 





* Cp. K. R. Késtlin ( Zheol, Jahrb., 1851, 149-221, ‘‘der pseud. Literatur 
der diltesten Kirche, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bildung des Kanons”) ; 
Jordan, ACL. 139f.; and Wendland, HBNT. i. 2. pp. 375f. 

ft Gudeman, in Classical Studies in honour of H. Drisler (New York, 
1894), pp. 52-74. One rare instance of a malicious motive is pointed out in 
the case of Anaximenes of Lampsacus (Paus. vi. 18. 2f.), who imitated the 
style of Theopompus to the latter’s discredit. For the later Augustan epistolo- 
graphy, see Peter, of. cit. (below), pp. 171 f., and, later still, the ‘‘ pseudony- 
mous ” principle of Salvian (é/. ix. 5 f.). 
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and used these as the basis or nucleus of these orations (cp, Blass, de 
Altische Beredsamhett, iii.’ pp. 382 f.). 

(6) Another tendency which fostered pseudonymous epistles was the 
recognised device, employed by ancient historians, of composing epistles in 
order to lend vividness and point to their narratives. Though some of these 
epistles may be genuine,* as in the case of one or two of Sallust’s in the 
Catiline, the large majority, however true to the general spirit of the 
situation and the supposed writer, were undoubtedly due to the creative 
imagination of the author himself (cp. Westermann, de pistol. Script. Graecis, 
i. pp. 4f.). Of the two examples in Luke’s second volume (Ac 157% 2376-30), 
the former suggests some historical nucleus, the latter is more independent. 
To this feature may be added that of composing the dedication or preface in 
the form of an epistle, as is often the case in modern books, although the 
extension of the practice to historical works is confined to writers like Aulus 
Hirtius and Velleius for the most part, among Roman authors of the classical 
period, and to Josephus among Jewish. 

(c) It is further obvious that from the historian composing not only a 
letter but a speech in the name of some historical figure, it was only a short 
step to the composition of a pseudonymous epistle, in all good faith, which 
was designed to edify and instruct. The practice of composing speeches, 
which was perfectly consonant with the ancient historian’s canons of veracity, 
varied from a free invention of such addresses to the conservation of salient 
points in an oral or written piece of tradition. The latter is not infrequent 
in Tacitus; he feels at perfect liberty to construct speeches like that of 
Germanicus on his death-bed, but he appears to exercise less freedom in his 
condensation, rearrangement, and rewriting of the emperor’s addresses and 
letters to the senate (cp. Furneaux’s Annals of Tacitus, i. pp. 23 f.). Con- 
sequently, the fact that ancient historians assumed and were allowed this 
licence does not zfso facto bar out the hypothesis that in certain cases the 
writer may have wrought upon the outline or substance of an authentic 
speech transmitted by tradition. This would be more credible when speeches 
were composed in oratzo obligua, as is generally the case with Czesar, whose 
historical credibility in this matter is to be ranked high, in spite of obvious 
temptations to literary effect and political tendency. f 

The rhetorical element in ancient historiography naturally adopted the 
method of (700ypapijoar) bringing out the character of a person or the salient 
features of a situation by means of speeches. The author composed such a 
speech as appeared to him suitable for the occasion, drawing perhaps upon 
any materials of oral or written tradition that lay to his hand, but casting 
the speech into such forms as were apt to the setting chosen. The rival 
methods of indirect speech or of psychological analysis were open, but they 
were at once less dramatic and less easy. Tacitus commonly preferred the 





* Or elaboration of a genuine nucleus (cp. W. Vischer’s Avezne Schriften, 
i. pp. 429f.). See further on this point, Hermann Peter’s dze Scriptores 
Historia Auguste (sechs litteratur-geschichtliche Untersuchungen, 1892), 
pp. 153f., and Jordan, ACZ. 186f. 

| Cp. Fabia’s essay, de orationibus gue sunt in Comm. Cas. de Bello 
Gallico (1889), pp. 91 f., and Holmes, Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul”, p. 213. 
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latter process, and there are cases of conscientious preference for the former ; 
but the public life of the ancients, where so much of importance was 
transacted in and by speeches, led the majority of historians to adopt the 
method of composing speeches for their dramatzs persone as the most in- 
telligible and popular method of giving plastic expression to historical truth.* 
The speech served as an analysis of character. It revealed the speaker, and 
rayed light on the situation more effectively than paragraphs of comment 
or analysis. Thucydides is the master of this school of historians ;+ 
Theopompus and Sallust are his leading successors. The speeches in the 
NT literature consist of (a2) compositions made up from previous materials, 
usually genuine in the main ; and (4) more or less free compositions, which, 
without being purely rhetorical exercises,} represent what the writer’s histori- 
cal sense judged appropriate to the situation. This judgment may have been 
guided by tradition in some cases. But the general type of the second class 
of speeches, which includes the majority of those in Acts,§ corresponds to 
the speeches of Thucydides or Czesar, Polybius or Josephus. Occasionally, 
as, ¢.g., in Livy, vii. 30, x. 6f., and xxxiv. 54, or in Aulus Gellius even, a 
speech may possess historic value as the reflection or reproduction of some 
older source, instead of being, like the work of Dionysius Halicarnassus in 
this department, purely imaginative. Historians of the Gracchi period, like 
Fannius, proved invaluable to subsequent writers in this respect. Their 
annals incorporated genuine speeches of contemporary statesmen, now and 
then almost verbally, upon which both Cicero and Plutarch drew. Con- 
sequently later speeches which rest on such authentic fragments acquire 
a historical weight out of all proportion to their extant shape and setting. 
The longer speeches in the gospels are partly based upon such earlier 
sources (e.g. Matthew), but they are partly (as in the Fourth gospel) due to 
prophetic and homiletical expansions of authentic logia. The inspired 
prophet, speaking in the Lord’s name, is not far from the preacher who 
develops a homily (e.g. Mt 25°"); preaching, in its higher phases, is almost 
lyric, and this creative process, in which a mind brooding on some gospel 





* See C. Nipperdey’s Opuscula (1877), pp. 415 f. 

+I have put into the mouth of each speaker the sentiments proper to 
the occasion, expressed as I thought he would be likely to express them, 
while at the same time I endeavoured, as nearly as I could, to give the 
general purport of what was actually said” (i. 22, tr. Jowett). Cp. Ivo Bruns, 
das. lit. Idealportriét (1896), pp. 24f., and Jebb’s Essays and Addresses, 
359. 

+ Or compositions written with a deliberate purpose, like most if not all 
of the speeches in Cesar, which, while apposite and vivid, are intended to 
colour the whole situation. 

§ E. Curtius (cp. Zxf.7 iv. 436-455) pleads for the speech at Athens. 
‘Whoever disputes the historical value of the account of St. Paul in athens, 

‘tears one of the most important pages from the history of the human race.’ 
According to Norden (pp. 312f.) it is a second-century insertion, based on 
the story of Apollonius of Tyana’s appearance at Athens—a theory demolished 
by Burkitt (77S. xv. 455f.), Birt (Rhein. Mis., 1913, 3426), Jacquier 
(RB., 1915, 164f.), and Harnack (7U. xxxix. 1-46). 
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word brings out an edifying monologue or dialogue, accounts for some 
passages in the synoptists as well as in the Fourth gospel more naturally than 
the hypothesis of deliberate literary inventiveness. 


(v.) The question of translation (V7. 605 f.), with regard 
to any early Christian writing, covers a wider tract of interest 
than the problem of its date. Undoubtedly, translation implies, 
as in the case of Ecclesiasticus, a gap of years between the 
composition of the original and the issue of the version; but it 
also implies problems relating to the authorship and contents. 
Thus, in the case of the Matthzan logia, it is too common to 
assume that the various Greek translations were practically 
verbatim. They partook of the nature of recensions. The 
particular recension which was fused with Mk in order to form 
the canonical Matthew may have been almost as far as the 
Greek recension of Josephus’ Wars from the Aramaic original. 
“For Greek and Roman readers it would need to be materially 
recast. . . . Very probably the véswmé of- Jewish history from 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod (bk. i.) 
was first prefixed in the Greek; the greater part of the seventh 
book was doubtless added at the same time” (G. F. Moore, 
EBi. 2091). Matthew is not a translation, but it is a fair 
conjecture—so far as literary canons go—that in Mt 1-2 glosses 
might have been added by an editor,* whether from a special 
source or sources or from personal access to Palestinian 
traditions, when the Aramaic draft (beginning with 3!?) was 
translated. 


Vi 
SOME LITERARY FORMS IN NT. 


The gospel was the new? form of literature developed by 
Christianity. The embryonic stages of this literary product 
were not wholly novel, however; the Adyia, or collections of 
sayings of the Master, resembled the collections of apophthegms 
current among the disciples of philosophic teachers; and 
even among the Christians themselves éropuvypovedpara,t not 
evayyéAia, was a primitive term in use for their gospels. 

* Jacoby (V7 Ethzk, 1899, pp. 410 f.) puts down 5!*!9 23° and 24” to 
this exposition which blended with the text. 

+ The ancient conceptions of depicting a character are discussed by Ivo 
Bruns in die Persinlichkeit in der Geschichtschretbung der Alten (1898), and 
P. Gardner (Zphesian Gospel, 92 f.). 


t The dropuynuovetpara of Moiragenes, which were subsequentiy combined 
with the drourjuara of Damis (¢.e. extracts from diaries) to form the bio- 
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Aristotle draws a distinction between his éwrepixol or 
éxdeSopévor Adyou (published works) and his dxpodces. The 
latter were private summaries or abstracts, resembling a précis 
for his audience of students. We thus get a distinction between 
Ta dveyvwopeva. and ri dvéxdora which throws light on writings 
like the Ur-Marcus * and Q, both of which would resemble the 
former. But even in these, and still more clearly in the 
canonical gospels, the material assumes forms which have 
partial analogies in ancient literature. 

(a) The chief of these is the dialogue. At first sight the 
philosophical development of literature among the disciples of 
Socrates is unlike the primitive Christian literature in one im- 
portant respect: the faith and reverence of the disciples of Jesus 
prevented them from composing literary dialogues in which their 
Master was made to answer problems of thought and conduct. 
But it is not accurate to suggest (so R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, 
ein literar-historischer Versuch, Leipzig, 1895, ii. 367) that the 
first efforts in this line made by the early Christians are writings 
like the Pistis Sophia and the fabricated correspondence of 
Jesus. Examples of the dialogue-method lie earlier in the 
literature of the church. For one thing, the composition of 
several sections in the gospels (see below, p. 530) was prompted 
by the rise of questions about conduct. How were Chris- 
tians to bear themselves in preaching the gospel? or when 
attacked ? or towards the Jewish authorities? How did Jesus 
behave towards the priests? What was his attitude to the law? 
These and similar questions were the nuclei round which several 
reminiscences of the evangelic tradition gathered. The out- 
come, as it lies in the gospels, was in many cases made up of 
genuine recollections and authentic logia; but there was also an 
element of composition. Even oral tradition could not hand 
down logia invariably as they were spoken. A plus of preaching 
inevitably attached to them. Furthermore, the setting was 
ultimately the work of an author, who, as is plain, e.g., from 
Matthew’s gospel, worked often on principles of schematism 


graphy of Apollonius of Tyana, resembled mpdées. Reitzenstein (He//en- 
istische Wundererzihlungen, 1906, 40f.) thinks the former must have been 
a sort of prototype of the gospels (especially the Fourth), the latter a parallel 
to the we-sections in Acts. 

* Abbott (Déat. 996) speaks of Mk’s ‘‘note-book gospel.” The phrase 
suits the Ur-Marcus even better than the canonical Mark (see below, p. 218). 
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and with certain ideas and tendencies in his mind which were 
not without influence upon his materials. Each evangelist had 
his conception of Jesus; he had also his own idiosyncrasies, and 
he was face to face with the special needs of his audience or 
age. The conjoint influence of these led to such literary dia- 
logues as the synoptic tradition includes in its narrative of Jesus. 
But the earliest and closest approach furnished by Christianity 
to the classical dialogue-form of literature is to be found in the 
middle sections of the Fourth gospel, where Jesus and the Jews 
debate in a thoroughly controversial fashion (see below, p. 546). 
This marks the passage of early Christianity into its dogmatic 
stage, when it was confronted with rival systems, Jewish, Gnostic, 
and pagan (cp. P. Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica, pp. 164-165 ; 
Moffatt, HVZ. 34f.); it is the first phase of the dialogue in 
Christian hands as an instrument of anti-Jewish propaganda. 
Later instances of this dialogue-form in anti-Jewish and anti-pagan propa- 
ganda multiply from the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus and Justin onwards ; 
it naturally became, as in the old philosophic style, a literary weapon in the 


controversies between one school of Christian and another (¢.g. Bardesanes, 
Jerome, pseudo-Adamantius, etc. ; cp. Jordan, ACL, 242f.), 


(4) A cognate form of the dialogue, the diatridé, has also 
passed into the early Christian literature, although the NT writ- 
ings contain merely a few rudimentary traces of its vogue (cp. 
Ropes, 7CC. pp. tof., on James). The dvarpiBy was a dialogue 
transformed into a monologue, in which the imaginary opponent 
appears by way of dyciv (inguit). He is cited, only to be refuted ; 
his words are quoted in order to form the text of a fresh outburst 
on the part of the speaker. When the method is skilfully man- 
aged, as, ¢.g., in Arrian’s descriptions of Epictetus, the effect is 
vivacious and telling. The interest of the diatridé was primarily 
ethical; hence its popularity among the later Stoics and evenamong 
Jewish Christian (Philo) and early Christian (Clem. Alex.) writers 
on religion.* One trace of the d.arpi87-style is to be detected in 


* Cp. Wendland, Philo und die Kynisch-Stoische Diatribé (1895), p. 7; 
Jordan, ACL. 306f.; and Wendland (YABN7. i. 2. 356f.). It was ‘fun 
compromis littéraire entre le traité et le dialogue, parce qu’elle est un com- 
promis entre esprit dogmatique des cyniques et des stoiciens et l’esprit si 
profondement enraciné chez les Grecs” (Lagrange, RZB., 1915, 230), perhaps 
in the 4th epistle of Heracleitus and certainly in James. A number of the 
diatribe-forms spring from the moral tension and spiritual conflict set up by 
the new faith. Cp. Heinrici’s Die “étter. Charakter der NT Schriften (1908), 
11 f., 47, 66. 
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Paul’s habit of quoting some phrase of his opponents in order to 
refute their arguments. Introduced by ¢yo%, just as in Epictetus, 
these citations lend vivacity to the style; they also suggest the 
genetic relations between the dialogue and the epistle, between 
the spoken language of discussion and the epistolary idiom. 

(c) The address, based usually on the older scriptures, and 
therefore to a large extent exegetical as well as hortatory, was 
described in philosophic language (Lucian, Zim. 10; Ailian, v. 
hist. 31°) as épsAia (cp. Ac 201! 2416; Ignat. ad. Polyk. 5), and 
afterwards as diddeéis or disputatio. It differs from the diarpuhyH 
in being less conscious of an opponent; what it presupposes is 
an audience to be convinced, rather than a single adversary to 
be refuted. This literary form underlies the homilies of the 
gospels and the later epistles, like Hebrews especially. 

(d) The epistle and the oral address were of kindred origin. 
Long before the rise of Christianity the rhetorical schools had 
been in the habit of throwing their ideas into the form of 
epistles, and the obvious similarity between the audience who 
heard an address and the readers of an epistle, the frequent use 
of the second person in exhortation, and the presence of a 
flowing, flexible element in the argument, helped to develop the 
use of the epistolary form for ends which were wider than those 
of private correspondence.* It is often a real problem to 
determine whether a given writing is a Adyos or an émioroAy. In 
many cases the epistolary form is little more than a literary 
device. One speech of Demosthenes actually came to be 
published under the title of érurroA? Anpoobévovs, and it was 
natural that later writers, addressing a wide. public, should 
adopt, for the sake of dramatic effect and point, the epistolary 
form of composition as the nearest to that of the oration. 
Furthermore, a speech did not require to have been spoken in 
order to be published ; and, as a matter of fact, it was the custom { 
even of historians (cp. Rohde, Grech. Roman, pp. 304 f.) to 
write for kearers—the form in this case being all the more 
natural as the readers would read the volume aloud.{ 


* Cp. Aristides, xii. p. 148 D, Saep ye Kal ev dpxy Tis émuorodijs elroy 7) 
brt BovdecHe Kaew Td BiBXior. 

+ Thus, in view of Jos. Ant. xx. 256 (kal ri de? rhelw déyelv ;), Heb 11° 
would not necessarily indicate a sermon. 4 

+ Lucian, adv. indoct. 2 (dvaywdoxes Evia wavy émirpéexov POdvovTos TOU 
6fOahuod 7d crdpua). 
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The epistle had been bound up in its earlier stages in Greek 
literature with the dialogue.* The philosophical discussions 
which were native to the genius of the latter had acquired fresh 
literary form in epistolography ;+ the epistle, said Artemon (the 
editor of Alexander the Great’s correspondence in the second 
century), is a sort of semi-dialogue. Consequently a personal 
note pervaded it. A treatise might be, and often had to be, 
abstract and impersonal, but the affinity of the epistle to the 
oral address on the one hand and the dialogue upon the other, 
naturally tended to present in it the question and answer, the 
play of sentiment, and the dialectic movement inevitable to any 
reproduction of personal intercourse. The treatise dealt in a 
more or less systematic way with some philosophic subject; t 
it conveyed instruction directly and didactically. But the 
epistle rose alongside of it to reach circles or groups of people 
in a less formal fashion; and when philosophic scholars multi- 
plied and the world of culture grew less restricted than before, 
the epistle acquired a special vogue as a channel for conveying 
instruction to people whose common interests united them in 
some pursuit or science. The correspondence of Epicurus 
marks a distinct stage in this literary evolution. His letters to 
philosophers and private individuals had in some cases only a 
semi-private object (cp. Hirzel, der Dialog, i. pp. 355 f.); they 
discussed such topics as natural philosophy and astronomy, 
besides ethical themes, and his scholars continued the practice. 
Epistles became not merely the ties knitting like-minded scholars 


* Demetrius (De Elocut. 228). The various materials are collected in 
Hercher’s Efistolographi greci. See, further, Peter, of. czt. (below) pp. 
213f., on ‘der Brief als Einkleidung fiir Flugschriften, wissenschaftliche und 
litterarische Erérterungen, Mahnungen, Widmungen,” Rudolf Hirzel’s der 
Dialog, i. pp. 353f., ii. pp. 8f., and Milligan’s WZ’ Documents, 86f. 

+ The changes made by Paul and other early Christians in the formule, 
¢.g., of the introductory address, are noticeable. It is only in Ac 15° (23**) 
and Ja 1! that the ethnic 6 detva r@ deivi xalpew is employed; the former 
is not a Christian letter, while in the latter, by a literary device like that 
in the third and eighth of the Platonic epistles, the opening is linked to 
what follows. The origin of the xalpew formula was connected with the 
news (evayyéAuov) of victory, according to tradition (Lucian, de /apsu in 
salutando, 3; cp. G. A. Gerhard’s ‘‘ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
griechischen Briefes,” i., in Phz/ologus, 1905, 27-65). 

t For what follows, see especially Hermann Peter’s der Brief in der 
rimischen Litteratur (1901), pp. 16f., Wehofer (SBAW., 1901, pp. 102f.), 
and Wendland (HBN 7. i. 2. 344f.). 
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together, but means of instruction, defence, and debate. In the 
treatment of scientific questions the epistle thus acquired a new 
role of its own. It accompanied and promoted the popularising 
of knowledge. Letters, or rather epistles, for example, were 
written on the Copais sea by Crates of Chalkis (cp. Wester- 
mann, @e epist. gr@c. iv. pp. 9 f.), on mathematics (cp. Susemihl, 
i. pp. 419 f.), and antiquities (by Polemon of Ilion); and an 
equally didactic character attached to the letters of Augustus. 
The soil was thus prepared for the growth of epistles and 
epistolary homilies within the sphere of early Christianity. The 
philosophic epistle had long been acclimatised among the Greeks 
and Romans. ortationes ad philosophiam were composed by 
Augustus as well as by less princely authors (Suet. Aug. lxxxv.), 
and epistles of consolation are frequent in the correspondence of 
the age (¢.g. that of Sulpicius Severus, Cic. ad Fam. iv.5). The 
letters of Seneca to Lucilius, as has been often noted (cp. e.g. 
Peters, pp. 228f.), are in reality designed for the young world of 
Rome, and merely dedicated to Lucilius ;* the personal address 
and air are retained, but the object is to furnish all and sundry 
with exhortations and admonitions which may take the place of 
some philosophic friend at hand.¢ Several even of Seneca’s 
so-called dialogues might be described as epistles. The 
epistolary literature of the early Christians, in fact, almost 
exemplifies the threefold division { made by Cicero into (a) 
epistles or letters which convey instruction or information, (4) 
playful and familiar notes to one’s friends, and (c) letters of 
consolation. The nearest approach to the personal letter, un- 
studied and spontaneous, is Paul’s note to Philemon or 3 John. 
Personal or semi-personal letters, however (like Galatians and 
1 Thessalonians), might contain matter of some permanent 
interest. They might be contributions to some controversy, 


* Luke’s two books, dedicated to Theophilus, are a NT analogy. 

+ Cp. Martha, /es moralistes sous lempire Rom. pp. 3f., 23f. The 
Seneca-letters to Lucilius, as Lord Bacon saw, were simply “dispersed 
meditations, though conveyed in the form of epistles.” 

+ e.g. in his letter of September, 46 B.C., to Trebianus in exile (ad Ham, 
vi. 10. 4), or more explicitly in ad Fam. iv. 13. 1 and ii. 4 (“‘letters, as you 
are well aware, are of many kinds. One is undeniable, the original cause of 
letter-writing indeed, viz., to acquaint the absent with anything which it 
is to their interest or to the writer’s interest that they should know. .. . 
Two other kinds of letters there are, which mightily please me: the. one 
familiar and sportive, the other grave and serious”). 
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like the letters of Antony to which Tacitus (Ann. iv. 34) 
and Suetonius (dug. 63) allude; or discussions of various 
questions, like the epistles of Varro,* Capito, and M. Valerius 
Messalla. The epistolary form, in short, was employed more 
and more to give a vivid and semi-literary dress to dissertations 
upon criticism, jurisprudence, and even science, among the 
Greeks and Romans. Thus partly by the circulation of really 
personal letters, and partly by the adoption of the epistolary form 
for public or semi-public ends, the transition was made from the 
private letter to the epistle or epistolary homily. The NT 
epistles vary between both;7 the former was transmuted into 
the shape of a letter addressed to some church for which the 
writer (Paul) felt a strong personal affection ;} the latter passed, 
in the sub-Pauline period, into writings which-were for the most 
part epistolary in form only (1 John, James, 2 Peter), 


VI. 
THE CIRCULATION OF THE NT WRITINGSS 


Paul and some other early Christian writers || dictated, not 
because, like Charles the Great, they could not write, but for 
purposes of speed and convenience. A letter might be either 
written with one’s own hand or dictated to a scribe or secretary 
(raxvypddo, ibrarit, notarii). In one case, the amanuensis of 
Paul inserts a greeting from himself in the midst. of the apostle’s 


* Cp. Ritschl’s Opzscuda, iii. pp. 476f. 

+ Deissmann’s valuable but too narrow ‘antithesis (Bzb/e Studies, pp. 
1-60) is reproduced by W. Soltau (ewe Jahrbiicher fiir d. klass. Alterthum, 
1906, 17~29). Jewish parallels already existed. 

} Similarly 3 John and the letters of Ignatius prove that a real letter 
could be written toa church. This fact of Christian intercourse prevents the 
category of ‘‘letter or epistle” from applying, without qualification, to early 
Christian correspondence. 

§ Cp. HNT. 123 f. ; Gregory, Canon and Text of NT, 299f. ; Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches (1904), pp. 23f. ; and Milligan’s V7 
Documents, pp. 21f., 171 f., 241 f. 

| Ignatius (see Lightfoot on Ro 10"), Origen (Eus. H. Z. vi. 23. 2), and 
others ; cp. Pliny’s eff. ix. 36. 2, and Jerome’s eff, 21. 42. On the later 
use of dictare=to compose, see Norden, ii. 957 f., and below, p. 336. 

4] Tertius was a scrtba /iterarius of Paul, for the time being, who took down, 
as a private secretary, what the apostle had to say (cp. Marquardt’s Das 
Privatleben der Romer, i.? pp. 151 f.), and made copies of it if necessary. See 
E, I. Robson’s ** Composition and Dictation in NT Books” (77'S. xviii. 288 f.). 
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salutations (Ro 16%) ; but as a rule the author speaks throughout. 
It was apparently Paul’s ordinary custom to dictate his corre- 
spondence, though, to authenticate a letter, he might add a 
salutation in his own handwriting (2 Th 31”, 1 Co 1621, Col 48). 
Such letters and epistles were written either on wax-covered 
tablets with a stilus, or with a reed-pen and ink on papyrus 
(cp. 2 Co 3%, 2 Jn}%, 3 Jn%). If Paul’s remark in Gal 6" 
means that he himself wrote part of the epistle personally,* it is 
likely that the latter method was employed. His handwriting, 
like that of Cicero, “on charta with a pen would have been 
much more easily recognised than his initials carved with a s¢i/us 
on wax. Moreover, the use of pen and paper would be so 
obviously more suitable for long letters.” f 


The shape and the size of some of the recently discovered papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus indicate that even for religious, as well as for literary purposes, 
the papyrus codex was in use throughout Egypt before the third century A.D. 
Instead of the papyrus in roll form, the papyrus in book form was more 
widely and more early used than has hitherto been suspected. t 


For various reasons, partly owing to the uncertainties of 
communication, letters of special moment were copied§ before 
being dispatched ; and more than one copy was sometimes sent, 
lest one of them should go astray (cp. e.g. Cic. ad Fam. ix. 16. 1). 
The carelessness and dishonesty of letter-carriers were thus 
checkmated to some extent (ad Fam. iv. 4. 1). This con- 
sideration has some bearing on the literary characteristics of 
2 Thessalonians and Ephesians. Furthermore, the same letter 
might be sent to different persons, as was the practice of 
Epicurus.|| “I have wanted,” writes Cicero to Cornificius, “a 


* Sometimes, if the man wished to be confidential (Cic. ad. Adt. xi. 24: 
‘*sed ad meam manum redeo, erunt enim occultius agenda”). 

+ Tyrrell’s Correspondence of Cicero, vol. i. p. lv. Cp. DAC. ii. 7oof. 
Quintilian’s advice, in favour of wax tablets (/#s¢it. Orat. x. 31 f.) for jottings 
or notes (Lk 1%), is due to the fact that erasures were more easily made on 
wax than on parchment. [Illustrations of wax tablets are given by W. 
Schubart (Das Buch bei den Griechen u. Rimern, 1907, 16f.). 

+ Cp. Grenfell and Hunt, Ze Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ii. (1899) pp. 1-3, 
and W. Schubart, Das Buch bed den Griechen und Rimern, 1907, pp. 107 f. 

§ Not by the author, however. ‘‘ Quis solet eodem exemplo pluris dare, 
qui sua manu scribit ?” (ad Fam. xviii. 2). 

| So, too, Seneca (ad Luctl. xvi. 99. 1: ‘‘epistulam, quam scripsi 
Marullo, cum filium paruulum amisisset et diceretur molliter ferre, misi 
tibi ”). 
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letter from you addressed to my very own self” (ad Fam. xii. 
30. 3). Even without the alteration of the address, a letter 
could be copied and scattered broadcast for a wider audience (so 
Cic. ad Aft, vill. 9. 1), in which case the epistle became almost 
a tract or pamphlet. Such must have been the method with 
epistolary homilies like Galatians, 1 Corinthians, and 1 Peter, 
as well as with the Apocalypse. 

In the case of the NT, the autographs themselves perished at 
an early date. That they were no longer in existence in the 
second quarter of the second century is evident from the fact 
that Marcion could be charged with falsifying their text. Had 
the autographs been available, the accusations of Tertullian and 
others would have been superfluous; the editors and correctors 
of the text would have been refuted simply by the production of 
the autograph itself. Within less than a century the autograph 
of the Apocalypse, ¢g., had disappeared; a number of copies 
existed which were no longer uniform.* This is hardly to be 
wondered at; for, once a document was copied, there would not 
be the same interest in preserving the ididypadov. Tertullian 
seems in one passage to appeal to the originals: “ percurre 
ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas ipse adhuc_ cathedre 
apostolorum suis locis president, apud quas ipse authentice 
ditere eorum recitantur, sonantes uocemf et representantes 
faciem uniuscuiusque” (frescr. heret. 36). But the phrase 
italicised probably means no more than.“ originals,” in the sense 
of uncorrupted, genuine copies, as opposed either to translations 
or to interpolated (or mutilated) editions, such as those issued 
by Marcion. If he really meant autographs, the passage would 
require to be set down to his rhetorical temperament. { 


Naturally the wear and tear was felt primarily at the opening and at the 
end of a manuscript. Well-known instances of opening sentences having 
been lost are to be found in Plutarch’s Vita Themistoclis and three of the 
books of the elder Seneca’s Controuersiae. This is what underlies the theories 
about Hebrews having lost its original address, and Mark its original ending, 
by accident. The errors of copyists in the body of the work explain the 
variations in Apoc 13'8 (Iren. v. 30. 1, év maou rots omovdatas Kal dpxatos 
dvrvypdgos KrTd.), etc., as well as the primitive corruptions which must have 





* Origen (on Mt 19") similarly attests the widespread diversities in the 
copies of the gospels. 

+ On this reading aloud see below (pp. 54, 56) and Z.xp.8 xv. 324 f. 

+ Cp. Cobet and Kuenen’s W7' ad fidem Codicis Vaticané, pp. 26. 
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arisen very early, since there is no ripple of variation in the MSS or versions. 
A clear, case of the latter occurs in Ac 2°, where Iovéalay, between Meso- 
moraulay and re kai Kammadoxiay, is certainly wrong. ‘The alternatives are to 
omit it altogether (so, ¢.g., Harnack, BNV7. iii. 65 f.), or to read ‘ Palestine’ 
(ZZ. xxii. 231), Zvpiay (Jerome on Is 111, Blass), Avdlay (Bentley), 
"AdiaBalay (Nestle, ZVW., 1908, 253-254), “Apueviay (Tert. adv. Jud. 7; 
Aug. Contra Fund. 9),’Apayalav (W. H. P. Hatch, ZVW., 1908, 255-256), 
‘Tovlay (as in 1 Mac 8°; Cheyne, ZAz. 2169), ‘Ivdtav (Erasmus, Schmid, 
Zahn), "Idvpatay (Bentley, Barth, Spitta), or Buduvlay (cp. below, p- 327). 
When an epistle of Paul was received by a local church, it 
would be laid up in the archives of the community (scrinia, 
xiBwrwov, korn), just as private letters were collected in a family,* 
or public epistles in the pre-Christian Jewish synagogues. 
Copies f would be taken and issued to the various churches 
embraced in the address. In a town of any size, where there 
were several house-churches (Col 4", cp. p. 161); an epistle would 
be copied, even though, it was not a circular letter; but from 
Col 41° we may infer that the exchange of letters between churches 
was not yet a matter of course. A church would retain its 
ow) letter, normally. -Was it taken out from time to time for 
purposes { of discussion or reference? or did the church read the 
epistle regularly at worship? ‘The incidental reference of Pliny 
(ep. x. 98) is silent on any dvdéyvwors, and the evidence of Justin 
shows that it was the gospels and books of the OT prophets 
which were read weekly. But the growing prestige of the apostles 
must have led during the early part of the second century to 
the reading of their epistles as a part of public worship, though 
the process of their elevation to the rank of scriptures remains 
obscure. Eventually, the church authorities become responsible 
for what was thus read, as we see from the well-known (Eus. 
HZ. E. vi. t2. 1) case of Serapion.§ The distinguishing character- 
istic of canonical writings was that they were read aloud 
in the worship of the churches. Subsequently a distinction 
was drawn between writings read on Sundays and writings 


* Cp. Peter, Der Brief, pp. 33 f. 

+ Cp. Dzjatzko in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie der class. Altertums- 
wissenschaft, iii. 966 f. 

t Perhaps also to let individual members copy out parts of it for their 
own purposes. 

§ The growing unity of the church, and the need of safeguarding Christians 
from heretical scriptures, led to the rapid diffusion of the NT writings (cp. 
BNT. vy. 32f.); but this was by no means uniform, as the evidence of the 
Canon in various churches is enough to prove, 
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which, though used for edification, did not attain to this rank. 
But the primitive age of Christianity knew nothing of this 
classification. 


The allusions to reading in the early Christian literature 
almost invariably (Mk 13!4, Apoc 1%, 1 Ti 4!%) denote the 
public reading of the scriptures in the churches.* How far 
the early Christians, and even the apostles, were able to read, is 
uncertain. The accomplishment was not universal, and although 
the education of the average Christian in the primitive church — 
need not be ranked so low as, eg., by Paul Glaue in his 
monograph on Die Vorlesung heiliger Schriften im Gottesdienste 
(Teil i, 1907), pp. 13-30, still, the fact that many members 
were comparatively uneducated, and that even when they were 
not the spoken word was preferred in worship—this, together 
with the expense of copies, corroborates the view that the large 
majority of early Christians knew their scriptures mainly by the 
hearing of the ear. 


The practice of reading aloud one’s own compositions was a corollary to 
the earlier habit of reciting the works of dead authors, In the former case 
the object was sometimes to benefit the audience; reading thus resembled 
the modern lecture (cp. Epict. Dézss. iii. 23. 7f.). But more often an 
author recited his work to a chosen audience in order to get their critical 
opinion. ‘The audience at recitations may be compared with the modern 
literary reviews, discharging the functions of a preventive and emendatory, 
not merely of a correctional tribunal. Before publication a work might thus 
become known to more hearers than it would now find readers: in the same 
way specimens of a forthcoming work are now made known through popular 
magazines. After publication t it might still be recited, not only by the 
author, but by others, with or without his leave, in the country or the 
provinces as well as in the city, before public or private assemblies” (Mayor 
on Juv. 3°). Itis the latter practice which throws light on the propagation 
and circulation of the early Christian scriptures, which were not written for 
any literary ends. This applies even to literary epistles like James and 
Ephesians, which were pastorals, written for no definite audience. The 
homily, cast in the form of an epistle, was a recognised literary feature 
among Jewish and Greek, as well as Roman,{ circles, before the early 





* The recitation of gospel-stories in the Antioch church was a source of 
information for Luke (cp, Salmon’s Human Element in Gospels, pp. 26f.) ; 
the NT was written, like Latin poetry, to be recited. 

+ On the meaning of ‘ publication,’ see G. H. Putnam’s Authors and 
their Public in Ancient Times? (1894), pp. 78f. 

+ Cicero’s letter to Lentulus Spinther (ad Fam. i. 9), ¢.g., approximates 
to a philosophical discourse or a speech, and the famous Commentariolum 
petitionés is as much an essay on political methods as anything else. For 
further examples of the epistolary elcaywy in Roman literature, see Norden 
in Hermes (1905), pp. 524f. 
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Christians began to write. Even though it was marked, for the sake of 
vividness, by appeals to Aearers and the like, it was designed originally and 
directly for readers, The early Christian homily shared these characteristics 
of form, but it was ultimately designed to reach audiences not individuals, 
and the channel was public reading in gatherings for worship. 


VII. 


SOME LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NT 
WRITINGS. 


_ This practice of reading aloud the scriptures, even before 
they were scriptures in the canonical sense of the term, helped 
to determine insensibly their literary form. It was a pre-natal 
influence. The profound effect which Plato ascribes to Homer 
in Hellenic education and politics was due to hearing rather 
than to reading. It was the solemn and didactic recitation of the 
poems by faywdo/, who sought to bring home not only the words 
but the spirit of Homer, which enabled the audience to sustain 
its feeling of kinship with the original. The influence of the 
early Christian writings, particularly the gospels, operated under 
similar .conditions. The large majority of Christians only 
listened to them in worship or learnt their contents in the 
catechetical instruction of the church. Both letters and gospels, 
as well as the tracts which we know as homilies and pastorals, 
were written for the most part with this end in view; their close 
connection with the address and the dialogue (see above, pp. 48 f.) 
determined their adherence to the forms and spirit of a rhetoric 
which corresponded to the needs of actual life. 

The so-called metrical prose, or prose which recognised the 
use of a certain clausula, passed from the Asiatic school of 
rhetoric with some of the Roman authors, such as Seneca, Pliny, 
and Cicero, who managed to preserve ease and freedom under 
a more or less conscious recognition of certain general but 
unwritten laws of rhythm and diction. The existence of this 
rhythmic element need not be supposed to impair necessarily 
the spontaneity of a writing. Ancient standards of composition 
admitted, even in writings of fresh and apparently unstudied 
grace, such as Cicero’s letters of consolation,* a scrupulous 


* Zielinski’s Das Clauselgesetz in Cicero's Reden (1904) is discussed by 
A. C. Clark (Class. Rev., 1905; 164 f.), and Bornecque’s Za Prose Metrique 
dans la Correspondance de Cicéron, by Prof. Tyrrell (Zermath., 1905, 289 f.). 
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attention to the niceties of rhythm, cadence, and accent, and 
a care for laws of sound in style which may seem strained and 
hyper-ingenious to modern tastes. Modern theorists often state 
it in extravagant forms. But, fanciful methods apart, if the 
ancients really read with their ears as well as with their eyes,* 
it is quite intelligible how even prose style, as Cicero and 
Quintilian maintain, could observe certain poetical canons; 
without being metrical, as Aristotle put it, prose style must not 
be wholly unrhythmical. History, said Quintilian, is next to 
poetry ; it is guodammodo carmen solutum (Lustit. Orat. xi. 31), 
and Luke’s writings show how effective cadences and easy rhythms 
could be present to the mind of an ancient writer whose aim 
was not to display the finish and mastery of his own style, 
nor to observe hard and fast canons of rhythm. Thus it is 
with early Christian writings like Hebrews just as with some 
of the most effective prose-orations of antiquity; they were 
composed by men trained in this spirit of artistic symmetry. In 
the minds of those who composed or read the early Christian 
books there was no primary thought of intellectual entertainment. 
None, with the partial exceptions of the two Lucan writings 
and Hebrews, can be described as a literary product. Faith 
was their germ and their design. They were composed and 
employed to edify the Christian communities for which they 
were originally written, and among which they came to circulate. 
But some at least of them, like many earlier works in classical 
literature, are instances of how style and fervour were not 
incompatible, and how they were meant to catch the hearer’s 
heart, as the Christian message fell effectively upon his ears. 

The presence of this rhetorical element in the early Christian 
writers is felt in reminiscences of figures common to the Greek 
prose of the day,{ and in the construction of sentences and 
even larger sections, as, ¢.g., in an epistle like Hebrews. The 
former is illustrated by plays on words like Arpoi-dommoi, 

* Some of Paul’s epistles, like those of Ignatius, gain incredibly in 
emphasis when read aloud. Public reading must have brought out their 
point and charm, in many passages. 

+ In ch. viii. of his Rhetoric (bk. 3) he handles the need and structure of 
rhythm in literary prose. Cp. G. L. Hendrickson in Amer. Journ. of 
Philology (1904), 126 f., and the discussion in Norden (of. cé?.), i. 92 f., 134 f. 

+ Cp. the collection of Pauline instances in J. F’, Bottcher’s essay, de paro- 


nomasia finitimisque et figurts Paulo apostolo frequentatis (Leipzig, 1824), and 
R, Bultmann’s S/2/ der Paul. Predigt u. die kynisch-stotsche Diatribe (1910), 
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éuabev-erabev, pOovov-povov (Ro 1*),* dovvérous-dovvOérovs (15), 
moAXois rodAdxts (2 Co 8), etc. The parallelism of the Greek 
prose (zapiowors) and of later Latin writers like Apuleius, how- 
ever, is one of form rather than of thought ¢ (so Norden, of. cit. ii. 
816 f.); the Semitic parallelism, like that of the Finnish Kalevala, 
develops an idea in two or more strophes, and this is specially 
characteristic of the strophes and anti-strophes in the gospels. 
It is in Paul, particularly, that the style, for all its rabbinic dialectic, 
shows traces of the Hellenic element, due to the widespread 
influence of rhetoric on pre-Christian prose, especially in Asia 
Minor; it is denoted by the presence of balanced periods { and 
a clearly marked evolution of strophic formations, with themes, 
refrains, etc. Special attention was paid to the sequence of 
accents in asentence. As the writing was often written to be 
read aloud, it was composed by one whose ear was sensitive 
to the harmony of the style, the fall of the antithesis, and the 
music of the period. More than once in Paul it becomes an 
open question whether he is quoting from an early Christian 
hymn, or developing half-unconsciously the antitheses of his 
glowing thought. A good case in point is furnished by 1 Co 
1542-48 ; 
omelipera év POopa, 
éyelperar ev apbapcig* 
omelperar év atiula, 
éyelperar év O6ky" 


omelperar év dabevela, 
éyelperar év Suvdper. 


Elsewhere, however, the genuine rhetoric§ of the speaker is 


* Further exx. in Ro 2! 5) 12° 14% (cp. Lagrange’s Romans, pp. xlv f.). 

+ Cp. E. du Méril’s Zssaz philosophique sur le principe et les formes de la 
versification (1841), pp. 47f., CQ. (1912) 81 f., and Norden, pp. 355 f. 

+ Cp. J. Schmidt on ‘das rhythmische Element in Cicero’s Reden’ 
( Wiener Studien, 1893, pp. 209f.), with Blass on rhythm in the Attic orators 
(Neue Jahrb. fiir. das klass, Altertum, 1900, 416-431), and H. Peter (zdzd., 
1898, pp. 637-654; Der Brief, pp. 25f., on rhythmic element in epistolo- 
graphy). For rhythm in Mk 1-10 see /7'S. xvii. 270f. 

§ Cp. J. Weiss’s pages and proofs in Urc. 303f., as well as in daze 
Aufgaben d. neutest. Wissenschaft ( 1908), pp. 11f., Heinrici (— Meyer, 
2 Cor.® 436f.), and U. von Wilamowitz in Der Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8, 
pp. 156f. Blass (Dze Rhythmen der asian. und rom. Kuntsprosa, 1905, 
SK., 1906, 304f.) has pushed this theory to extremes, which involve an 
arbitrary treatment of the Pauline text and an unreal estimate of the 
apostle’s literary ambitions (cp. Deissmann, 7Z2Z., 1905, 231 f.; .W.G. 
Jordan, Theol, Litteratur-Blatt, 1905, 481 f.; Norden, GGA., 1901, 
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felt through the written words; they show unpremeditated art 
of the highest quality, as, e.g., in passages like the hymn to love 
(1 Co 13), or the great apostrophe and exulting pzean of Ro 
88if, “How such language of the heart must have penetrated 
the souls of people who were accustomed to listen to the silly 
rigmaroles of the Sophists! In such passages the diction of the 
apostle rises to the heights of Plato in the Phedrus” (Norden, 
ii. 506). In short, with Christianity ‘‘the language of the heart 
was born again. Since the hymn of Cleanthes nothing at once 
so heart-felt and magnificent had been written in Greek as Paul’s 
hymn to love” (vid. ii. 459). 

Elsewhere in the NT fragments of hymns can be definitely 
found, ¢.g. in 1 Ti 3)°: 


bs épavepwOn év capxl, 
edixanwbOn év mvevmart, 
OpOn ayyéros, 
exnptxOn év eOveciv, 
émiaTevOn év kbopw, 


averdnupon év ddky. 


This is a piece of early Christian hymnody (cp. Col 3'*, Eph 5% ; 
Pliny’s Z/. x. 98), written in short cola with dpovoréAevra (cp. 
Norden, pp. 254 f.,and Antike Kunstprosa, ii.852 f.), which probably 
served as a semi-liturgical confession of faith (Klépper, ZW7., 
1902, 336f.). The early church, for all its defects, had not yet 
lost sight of the truth that any creed worthy of acceptance should 
be fit for use in the praise and worship of believing men. A 
similar five-lined stanza, on the birth of Jesus, is inserted in the 
nineteenth ode of Solomon (cp. ZU. xxxv. 4, p. 51). 2 Ti 21-12 
is another fragment of an early hymn: 


el yap cuvarebdvomer, kal cuvgjoomev* 
el bropévower, kal cvvBacidedooper* 
el dpvnobuecda, Kaxeivos dpyicerat Nuas* 
el dmicrodmev, éxeivos miords pévet, 


The hymns in the Apocalypse and possibly the songs in Lk 1-2 
are further instances of early Christian song (Achelis, U7c. 165 f.). 
It was not until later that verse included polemic (Iren. i. 15. 6). 


593 f.), and Wendland (WBNT. i. 2. 354f.). For other literary forms, eg. 
the wapaBod}, the wapoiula, the daropla, and the allegory, see pp. 77f., 313 f. 
of Kénig’s Stylistik, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug auf die biblische Litteratur 
(1900), PRE. vi, 688 f. and xvii. 733f., and ARE. i. 328f., vil. 5. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PAUL. 


LITERATURE.—The patristic commentaries (cp, C. H. Turner, DB. v. 484- 
530, and /7'S. iv. 134f.) on Paul’s epistles are more valuable for exegesis 
than for historical criticism ; their outstanding contributions are the early 
homilies of Chrysostom and ‘ Ambrosiaster’ (fourth century), the editions 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (ed. Swete, Cambridge, 1880-2), Theodoret 
of Cyrus, Pelagius, and Euthalius, from the fifth century, followed by 
John of Damascus (eighth century), Maurus of Mayence (ninth century), 
Oecumenius (tenth century), Theophylact, Peter the Lombard, and 
Euthymius Zigabenus (twelfth century), with the thirteenth century exfosztio 
of Thomas Aquinas, Nicolas of Lyra’s perpetua postil/a (fourteenth century), 
and the fifteenth century Aznofationes of Laurentius Valla. The sixteenth 
century witnessed a slight increase of attention to the historical environment 
of the epistles, although dogmatic prepossessions still controlled the large 
majority of commentators, Roman catholic (e.g. Erasmus, Anmotationes, 1510, 
Paraphrases in omnes epistolas Pauli, 1521 ; Catharinus, 1551 ; Gregorius, 
1564; Maldonatus ; Estius; Cornelius a Lapide, 1635 [best ed. by Padovani, 
Rome, 1908 f.], and Leander, Commentaria in epist. omnes S. Pauli, Paris, 
1663) and Protestant (¢.g. Bugenhagen’s Annotationes, 1524 ; N. Hemminge, 
1571; Zwingli’s Adnotationes [Ziirich, 1539, pp. 518-39]; Calvin; H. 
Bullinger’s Commentarii [Ziirich, 1544, 498-551]; Zanchi’s Commentarius 
1594, and Beza). The most notable contributions from the seventeenth 
century, in the shape of complete editions, are the works of J. Piscator 
(Analysis logica epp. Paul. 1638), Conrad Vorstius, Grotius (1641), Balduin 
(1655), Cappellus (1658), Chemnitz (1667), Locke (1684), M. Pole, Synopsis 
(vol. iv., 1694), and Hammond (1699). The eighteenth century produced 
the R. C. expositions of Bernardinus a Piconio (1703), Alexandre Noel 
(Rouen, 1710), Hardouin the Jesuit, and Ant. Remy (1739), together with 
‘Bengel’s great Gnomon (1742), besides the Cure philologice et critica in x 
posteriores S. Pauli epistolas of J. C. Wolf (1734), Kypke’s Observationes 
sacra in Novi Testamenti libros (1755), J. D. Michaelis, Paraphrasis und 
Anmerkungen tiber die Briefe Paulé® (1769), Rosenmiiller’s Scholia (1777), 
and J. B. Koppe’s edition of the NT (second ed. 1791). 

The nineteenth century has produced several more or less complete 
editions of the Pauline epistles, notably those of J. F. Weingart (Comment- 
arius perpetuus in decem apostoli Pauli qguas uolgo dicunt epistolas minores, 
Gotha, 1816), T. Belsham (London, 1823), Alford, H. A. W. Meyer (1832 f.). 
Hofmann (1862 f.), and Wordsworth ® (1871), with Scholz (1830), Winser 
(1834), de Wette (1835 f.), Olshausen (1840 f.), Turnbull (1854), Blomfield’s 
Greek Testament (1855), Ewald (Sendschreiben des Paulus, 1857), Bisping’s 
Exegetische Handbuch zu den Briefen Pauli (1855f.), Reuss (Les épitres 
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Paulin., 1878, in the third volume of his NT Section of Za Azble), Heydt 
(Zxeget. Commentar zu 9 Briefen, Elberfeld, 1882), Manoury (Paris, 1878- 
82), P. Rambaud (Paris, 1888), L. Bonnet (Lausanne, 1892), J. van 
Steenkiste (Commentarius in omnes S. Pauli epistolas, Bruges, 1899), B. 
Weiss (vol. ii. of his Das WT Handausgabe, 1902), A. Lemonnyer (Zétres de 
S. Paul*, Paris, 1905), and C. Toussaint’s Epitres de S. Paul (Paris, 1910f.). 
Separate introductions to the Pauline epistles have been issued by H. 
Bottger (Bettrage zur Einlettung in die paulin. Briefe, Gottingen, 1837 f.), 
P. J. Gloag (Edinburgh, 1874), Dr. R. D. Shaw® (Edinburgh, 1909), R. Scott 
(Zhe Pauline Epistles, Edinburgh, 1909), F. Maier (Dze Briefe Pauli®, 1912), 
and P. Lanier (Les {pitres étudiées dans l ordre chronologique, Paris, 1912). The 
epistles are also commented on in several of the special monographs on Paul. 


When the Scillitan martyrs were asked what they had in 
their satchel or chest, their leader Speratus replied: ‘libri 
[ai kal yas BiBdou, z.e. the gospels] et epistule Pauli uiri iusti.’ 
This was in A.D. 180. But the unique position assigned by the 
church to Paul’s epistles can be traced back to the age preceding 
Marcion. Marcion drew up an edited collection of the apostle’s 
letters. The church’s collection may have been due to self-de- 
fence, but the probability is (cp. Batiffol in A B., 1903, p. 26, C. H. 
Turner.in /Z7'S. x. 357 f.) that as Marcion’s edition of Luke was 
constructed out of the church’s third gospel, so his Pauline 
canon was ‘a similar réchauffé of an existing Pauline collection 
in the church.’ Whether this corpus Paulinum can be dated as 
early as the age of Ignatius, or even earlier (as Zahn argues), 
is a question which can only be asked, in the paucity of the 
available evidence. It is hardly likely that the idea of such a 
collection occurred to Paul or to any one during his lifetime,* 
but if the church at Philippi was anxious to possess any extant 
letters of Ignatius (Polyk. ad Phil. 13), it is reasonable to infer 
that a similar desire must have already prompted local collections 
of Paul’s letters, long before there was any thought of ranking them 
with the scriptures (2 P 3!6). This would be rendered possible 
by the close communications + between churches, not only in 
one district but abroad. What is certain is that the early 
Christian literature begins for us with Paul’s correspondence. 

Genesis, says Tertullian in the fifth book-of his treatise 
against Marcion, Genesis promised me Paul long ago. For, he 
adds (playing on a Latin rendering of Gn 497’), when Jacob 
was pronouncing typical and prophetic blessings upon his sons, he 


* He had not the literary self-consciousness of Cicero (Aé¢. xvi. 5. 5). 
+ Cp. Harnack, AZAC. i. 369 f. 
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_turned to Benjamin and said, ‘Benjamin is a ravening wolf; in 
the morning he shall devour his prey, but towards evening he shall 
provide food. He foresaw that Paul would spring from 
‘Benjamin, ‘a ravening wolf, devouring his prey in the morning’ : 
that 1s, in early life he would lay waste the flocks of God asa 
persecutor of the churches ; then towards evening he would provide 
food: that is, in his declining years he would train the sheep of 
Christ as a teacher of the nations. This fanciful exegesis of the 
African Father brings out the fact that Paul did not begin to 
write the letters by which he is best known until he had been a 
Christian for about twenty years. So far as it can be recon- 
structed from the extant sources, the activity of Paul as a 
Christian evangelist and apostle falls into two main periods or 
passages.* The first of these, (a) covering about seventeen 
years, includes his work in 7a kAipara tis Supias Kal ris KiAckias, 
with Tarsus and Antioch as his headquarters (Gal 12!f, Ac 9%? 
115f.), and Barnabas as his main coadjutor. The second (4) 
dates from the crisis at Jerusalem, which impelled him to go 
further afield (Ac 15% 16); after hesitating about his route 
and sphere, he started upon the great mission to Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Achaia, which occupied him for six or seven 
years (Ac 1971, cp. Ro 15%). His coadjutors now were 
principally Silas and Timotheus. Thereafter he was evi- 
dently planning a mission to Spain. The Southern Mediter- 
ranean he probably passed by, as Egypt was being already 
evangelised,j but in the Western Mediterranean he hoped to 
break fresh ground, and ex voufe to Spain he arranged to pay a 
long-deferred visit to the church at Rome. Meantime, he had 
to discharge his duty to the church at Jerusalem, by handing 
over the proceeds of the collection made by the Christians of 
Macedonia and Achaia on behalf of the poor saints in the 
Jewish capital. The untoward result of his visit is well known. 
He left Jerusalem a prisoner, was confined for two years at 
Cezesarea, and finally reached Rome in custody. So far as we 
can see, he did not regain his freedom. The projected tour to 
Spain had to be abandoned, and he never revisited Asia Minor. 


* The older scheme of three mission-tours is to be abandoned in favour 
of this division of his activity into two mission-spheres (cp. von Dobschiitz, 
Probleme des apostolichen Zeitalters, 1904, pp. 58f.). 

+ See Harnack, JZAC. i. 73f.; Moffatt, Paul and Paulinism (1910), 


pp. 24-26. 
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The extant letters of the apostle fall within or after the 
second period, that is, in the late afternoon of his career. If he 
wrote any letters previous to the crisis at Jerusalem, they have 
perished. ‘The letters to the churches of Thessalonika, Galatia, 
Corinth, and Rome date from (4); the rest of the epistles, so far 
as they are genuine, are the correspondence of a prisoner, and 
were composed either at Czesarea or more probably at Rome. 
Their relative order can be determined with approximate 
accuracy, but their exact dates are bound up with chronological 
calculations based on Tacitus and Josephus, as well as on early 
Christian tradition, which are still matters of dispute. The 
following table (cp. Appendix A, and AWT. rarf.), reflecting 
the schematism of the three journeys, will give some idea of 
the variety of opinion upon the chronology of the apostle’s life : 
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1 DB. i. 415-4255 JTS. iii. 120-128. 

2 Kritische Analyse d. Apgeschichte (1914). 

3 RB. (1913) 36 f., 207 f. 
1 4.AA. pp. xiii—xiv, etc. 

5 Similarly Laurent (V7 Studien, 67-91, placing the second visit in 47, however, the 

first tour in 47-50, and the second in 52-58) and Dubowy (BZ., 1912, 413f.). 

6 ACL. ii. 1. 233-239, and SBBA. (1912) 673-682. 7 AA, 164, 172, etc. 

8 PRE, xv. 61-88, and JT. iii. 450f. 

9 SPT. 363f., as revised in Pauline and other Studies (1906), 345 f. 


A word may be added on the problem of the authenticity * 
of the Pauline letters. Their criticism has passed through a 


* * Authentic,’ in this connection as elsewhere in the criticism of the NT, 
“Shas reference to the origin only, not to the contents; to say that a 
document is authentic is merely to say that its origin is certain, not that its 
contents are free from error” (C. V. Langlois and C. Seignobos, Jiétro- 
duction aux études historiques, Eng. tr. 1898, p. 159). 
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phase corresponding, for example, to that which has occurred 
in the artistic estimate of Giorgione’s pictures: after successive 
verdicts which unreasonably reduced the number of the genuine 
to a minimum, the application of a less rigid and more accurate 
standard has at last revealed the existence of a larger number of 
authentic canvases in the one case and of epistles in the other. 
This shift of critical opinion has been brought about, for the 
most part, by a gradual recognition of the fact that writers and 
painters do not always work at the same pitch of excellence. 
The progress of historical criticism on Acts and, to a less degree, 
on the sources of the gospels, together with the recent researches 
into the xow7, gnosticism, and contemporary Judaism, has also 
helped to determine the authenticity of several Pauline letters 
which were suspected half a century ago. “It has been the 
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10 Biblical Essays (pp. 215-233). Similarly Aberle, BZ. (1903) 256f., 372f., (1905) 
371-400. 11 Paulus der A postel (1913). 

12 Acts (Meyer). Similarly von Dobschiitz. 

13 Paulus, i. 411. 14 Student’s Life of Paul, pp. 242-259. 

15 JNT, i. pp. 154f. 16 Paul, pp. 13 f. 

17 Find. 31 f. : 18 DB. iii. 696-731. 

19 RHR. (Ixv.) 285 f. 20 TQ. (1896) 353f., Zinl. 130. 


21 Abfassungszeit des Galaterbriefes (1906), p. 189. 

22 Die Chronologie des Paulus (1903), cp. VKZ. (1902) 569-620. 

mission of the nineteenth century to prove that everybody’s 
work was written by somebody else, and it will not be the most 
useless task of the twentieth to betake itself to more profitable 
inquiries” (Saintsbury, History of Criticism, p. 152). The 
epistles to Timotheus and Titus, together with Ephesians, are 
probably Pauline rather than Paul’s ; they belong to the class of 
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literary aSéo7oro. in early Christianity. Otherwise! it may be 
assumed that the letters which are grouped under Paul’s name 
in the canon were written by him, whatever processes of editing 
they may have passed through before their incorporation into 
the sacred collection of the church. 


(A) CORRESPONDENCE WITH THESSALONIKA. 


(a) Editions—Georgius Major (Zmarratio duarum epp. ad Thess. 
prelecta, 1561); Musculus (Comment. in Phil. Col. Thess. Tim., 1 565 f.); 
R. Rollock (Edinburgh, 1598); J. A. Gleiche’s Erhkldrung (1729); J. A. 
Turretin’s posthumous Comment. theoretico-practicus (1739); P. J. Miiller 
(1784); F. A. W. Krause (1790); J. F. Weingart (1816) ; Schleiermacher 
(1823); T. C. Tychsen * (1823); J. F. Flatt, Vorlesungen tiber die briefen 
an die Phil. Col. Thess. (Tiibingen, 1829); Ludwig Pelt (Zpzstolae P. 
apostoli ad Thess. perpetuo tllust. commentario, Greifswald, 1830)*; H. A. 
Schott, fistolae P. ad Thess. et Galatas (Leipzig, 1834); Baumgarten- 
Crusius (Commentar tiber Phil. und Thessal. 1848); Olshausen (1840, Eng. 
tr. 1851); J. Lillie (New York, 1856); Ewald, Sendschretben des Paulus 
(1857); de Wette® (1864); Meyer® (1867); Hofmann? (1869); Eadie 
(1877); A. J. Mason (in Ellicott’s NT, 1879); Reuss (1878-9); Ellicott * 
(1880) *; H. Reinecke (Leipzig, 1881); Alexander (Speaker's Com. 1881) ; 
Marcus Dods (in Schaff’s Comment, 1882); Hutchison (Edin. 1883); 
Liinemann* (— Meyer, Eng. tr. 1884); Gloag (1887); Zockler (in Strack 
und Z.’s Comm. 1888-95); A. Schiifer (1890); Schmiedel? (WC. 1892) * ; 
Zimmer ( Zheol. Comment. 2. d. Thess. 1894)* ; Padovani (1894); Jowett, Sz. 
Paul’s Epp. to Thess. Gal. and Romans* (1894); Bornemann (— Meyer, 
1894) ; Lightfoot (Noles on Epp. of St. Paul, 1895, pp. 1-92); J. Drummond, 
(Internat. Hdbks. to NT, 1899); G. G. Findlay (CG7. 1904)* ; W. Lueken 
(SNTZ.2 1907); J. M.S. Baljon (1907) ; G. Milligan (1908) * ; Wohlenberg # 
(ZK., 1908) ; von Dobschiitz (— Meyer, 1909)* ; Moffatt (2G7., 1910) ; M. 
Dibelius (WBNT., 1911); Gutjahr’s Briefe d. Paulus, Thess. Gal.* (1912) ; 
J. E. Frame (/CC., 1912)*; J. Knabenbauer (Paris, 1913); Vosté 
(Commentarius, Paris, 1917). 

(4) Studies—(i.) general: P, Schmidt, der erste Th. brief neu erklart, 
nebst einen Exkurs tiber d. 2 gleichn. Brief (1885); L. Monnet, Les épitres aux 
Thess. étude biblique (1889); Sabatier (Z.SR., xii. 123 f.); Hausrath, iii. 209 f.; 
Lightfoot (Smith’s DZ, iii, 1477-84)* ; E. de Faye, de vera indole Pauli ap. 
ad Thessal. dissertatio critica (Paris, 1892) ; Denney (Zxfosztor’s Bible, 1892) ; 
McGiffert, 44. 250f.; Bartlet, 44. 110f.; Pfleiderer, Ure. i. 125-143; 





1 Most doubt attaches to 2 Thessalonians, less to Colossians. A similar 
dubiety prevails, ¢.g., with regard to the two fragments of the epistles which 
are supposed to have been written by Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi ; 
the problem of their authenticity divides scholars like Nipperdey, Mommsen, 
Hubel, and M. Schlelein from those who, like Mercklin and E, Meyer, deny 
their genuineness. 
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von Dobschiitz, Ure. 81f.; F. Trautzsch, Die miindliche Verkiindigung 
des Ap. Paulus (1903); E. Ullern, S. Paul, évangeliste et pasteur des Thess- 
aloniciens. Etude (Nimes, 1903); C. Bruston (R7QR., 1905, 160 f., 
369 f.) ; Senstius, de Adfassungszett der Thess. Briefe (1908); R. Scott, The 
Pauline Epistles (1909), 215-233; Liitgert, BT. xiii. 6 (1909), pp. 55- 
102; Harnack, Das Problem des Zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs (1910, SBBA. 
560-578); Frame (Z2." xxvi. 841 f.); F. S. Marsh (DAC. ii. 569-574). 

(ii.) on the text :—John Phillips, Zhe Greek of the First Ep. to the Thess. 
(London, 1751); Zimmer, Der Text der Thessal. Briefe (1893); Baljon, 
(Theol. Studién, 1888, 347-352); Blass, Rhythmen der asian, u. rim. 
Kunstprosa (1905), pp. 196f. 

(iii.) against Pauline authorship:—Baur in Theol. Jahrb. (1855), pp 
141-168, and in Pau/ (ii. 341 f., Eng. tr. ii. 314-340); van der Vies, de beide 
brieven aan de Th. (1865); Steck (J/P7., 1883, 509-524); Pierson and 
Naber (Verisimilia, laceram conditionem NT exhibentia, 1886, 3-25). 

(iv.) for Pauline authorship :—Grimm (SX., 1850, 780f.); Hilgenfeld 
(ZWT., 1862, 225f., 1866, 295f.); Lightfoot (Bzb/cal Essays, 251-269, 
and in Smith’s DZ.) ; Sabatier, Paul, pp. 106 f. ; Askwith, Ztrod. to Thess. 
epp. (1902) * ; Lock (DB. iv. 743-749) ; A. C. McGiffert (ZBz. 5036-5046) ; 
Zahn, Zzn/. §§ 14-16 ; Clemen, Paz/us, i. 111 f. 


1 THESSALONIANS. 


{n addition to the general literature already cited, the (a) editions by 
Calixtus (1654); W. Sclater (Zxposttion with notes, London, 1619); A. S. 
Paterson (Edin. 1857) ; A. Koch? (1855) * ; Rohm (Passau, 1885) ; Johannes, 
Kommentar zum ersten Th. Brief (Dillingen, 1898)*: (4) edie by J. 
Martinus (Analysis epistolae priorts ad Thess., Groningen, 1663); Lipsius 
(SK., 1854, 905f., ‘‘iiber Zweck u. Veraxtassing des 1 Th.,” a reply to 
Baur); J. J. Prins, ‘‘de eerste brief van Paulus aan de Thessalonikers ” 
(7T., 1885, 231 f.) ; von Soden (SX., 1885, 263-310)*; Briickner’s Chron. 
193-199. 


2 THESSALONIANS. 


In addition to the above general literature: (a) against the Pauline 
authorship—Kern ( 7vbing. Zects. fiir Theol., 1839, 145 f.) ; J. E. C. Schmidt, 
(Zini. 256f.); Hilgenfeld (ZV 7., 1862, 242-264) ; van Manen, onderzoek naar 
de echtheid van Paulus’ tweeden brief aan de Thess. (Utrecht, 1865) ; Michelsen 
(77., 1876, 70-82); Bahnsen (/P7., 1880, 681-705) ; Spitta, Ure. i. 109- 
154; Weizsicker (AA. i. 295 f.); C. Rauch (2ZW7., 1895, 457-465); H 
J. Holtzmann (ZVW., 1901, 97-108); Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 136f.) ; Wrede 
(7U., Neue Folge, ix. 2, 1903)*; Hollmann (ZVW., 1904, 28-38); von 
Soden (JV7. 324-333); Wendland (WANT. i. 2. 358 f.). 

(6) for the Pauline authorship—Reiche, authent. posteriorts ad Thess. 
epistole (1829; against Schmidt); Schneckenburger (/ahrd. fiir deutsche 
Theol., 1859, 405-467) ; Renan (iii. 248-255) ; Westrik, de echthetd van 1/. 
Thess. (1879); Klopper in part 8 (pp. 73-140) of Zheol. Stud. u. Skizzen 
aus Ostpreussen (1889)*; Titius, der Paulinismus (1900), 49f.; G. G. 
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Finlay (Zx.° ii. 251-261); G. W. Garrod (London, 1900); Kolmodin, 
Pauli andra tess.-bref (Stockholm, 1901); Moffatt, AWVZ. 142-149; 
Briining, der Echtheit d. 2 Thess. Briefes (1903); E. Vischer, Paulus-briefe 
(1904), 7of.; Wernle (GGA., 1905, 347f., review of Wrede) ; Jiilicher 
(Zin/. § 5); R. J. Knowling, Zhe Testimony of St. Paul to Christ (1905), 
24f.; Jacquier (V7. i. 94f.); Barth (Zzn/. § 6); A. S. Peake (JWV7Z., 
1909, 12f.) ; Griiner, ‘ Besteht zwischen d. 2 und 1 Briefe an die Gemeinde 
von Thess. eine literar, Abhingigkeit ?’ (Weddenauer Studien, ii. 419f., 
against Wrede). 


§ 1. Contents and character of xr Thess —The Christians of 
Thessalonika were mainly Greeks by birth and training (1° 214), 
who had been won over from paganism by the efforts of Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timotheus. The mission had only lasted for a 
month or two. After preaching for three weeks in the local 
synagogue, the evangelists continued their work till they were 
prematurely driven from the city by the intrigues of the local 
Jews. They left a vigorous church behind them, however, and 
the central position of Thessalonika upon the Via Egnatia at the 
head of the Thermaic gulf presented excellent opportunities for 
the diffusion of the new faith (178 41°).* 


The narrative of Acts 17!°, though admitting that the large majority of 
the converts were proselytes (174),+ ignores any work outside the synagogue, 
and restricts the term of the mission apparently to three weeks, This 
account is inadequate. As Baronius once said, epzstolaris historia est optima 
historta. The membership and influence of the church, its reputation 
throughout Macedonia and even Achaia, to say nothing of Paul’s allusions 
to a period of training (1 Th 2°"), imply the lapse of a considerable interval 
between the apostle’s arrival and departure. Besides, his stay must have 
been prolonged, if he had occasion not only to support himself (1 Th 2°” 
17-20 35-10) by his trade, but to receive gifts of money (Ph 4'*) from his 
friends at Philippi, a hundred miles away. It was the last-named fact which, 
among other things, gave rise to the imputation of mercenary motives (2 %). 
The primary charge against Paul and his friends before the local authorities 
had been treason and sedition (Ac 17%® Baow\éa Erepov); in his enforced 
absence through the success of this manoeuvre, charges against his personal 
character were circulated. Naturally he refers to the former subject quite 
incidentally (1 Th 2 God’s own kingdom) ; the latter dominates his mind. 





* These passages cover not only Philippi and Berea (Lightfoot, Bzb/ical 
Essays, pp. 237 f.), but a somewhat extensive work by Paul, as well as by 
the Thessalonians, which may have reached as far west as IIlyricum 
(Ro 15}%). 

+ This, together with the religious training of the synagogue, helps to 
explain—what is otherwise rather remarkable—the unusually rapid growth of 
the local church (Wynne, 2x." iv. 364-377, and Lake’s ZAP. 37 f., 66). 


ee 
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His primary reason for writing to the Christians of Thessa- 
lonika was anxiety on their behalf. It was the first community 
of any importance which he had been able to found in Europe; 
and the exemplary character, the exceptional opportunities, and 
the influence of its members had already produced a wide im- 
pression on the surrounding district. To this Paul alludes 
(178) with a pardonable touch of hyperbole * (cp. Ro 18, Ph 
118), From no church was he torn with such evident reluct- 
ance. But the urgent claim of the church on his solicitude 
was the suffering to which it had been exposed even during his 
stay, and especially since he had left. Concerned for his friends’ 
stability, and unable to return in person, ¢ he had dispatched 
Timotheus, as the younger of his companions, from Athens in 
order to rally and confirm their faith, Meanwhile events had 
driven him from Athens across to Corinth (178), where 
Timotheus brought him the glad tidings (a real gospel—note 
the rare use of etayyedicopévov in 3°) of the Thessalonians’ 
affection and constancy. He at once proceeds to send this 
informal letter, written (i.) out of warm personal affection, which 
he rejoices to find returned, and (ii.) in order to convey instruc- 
tions upon some points of Christian belief and conduct. 


For an ingenious attempt to prove that 1 Thess. answers a letter brought 
by Timotheus from the Thessalonians themselves, see Rendel Harris in 
Exp. viii. 161 f., 401 f., and Bacon’s VT. 73 f. (Story of St. Paul, 235 f.). 
The hypothesis is tenable, but the evidence is elusive: xaé in 2! and 3° cannot 
be pressed into a proof of this, nor can oldare (=‘ you have admitted in your 
letter’); and daayyé\\ere, though attractive, is not a necessary reading 
in 1%, 





*The rhetorical phrase év ravi rémry is not to be pressed (as by Zahn, 
Fini. i. 146 f.) into a proof that the news of the Thessalonian mission had 
time to reach the Asiatic Christians, whose congratulations came back to 
Paul before he wrote. 

+ Why? Because, in Oriental phrase, Satan hindered us (2*)—an enig- 
matic remark which probably means either sickness (2 Co 12”) or pressure 
of local circumstances at Corinth. To refer it to a guarantee exacted by 
the Imperial authorities from Jason and his associates that peace would 
be kept, and Paul kept away (Ramsay, SP7. 228 f.; Woodhouse, 
E£Bi. 5047; and Findlay), conflicts with the idea of the Empire in 
2 Th 27, Besides, the Thess. would have easily known in that case why 
Paul could not come back. That Paul had any intention of returning 
to Thessalonika by sea, after he was driven out of Berea, is a precarious 
inference from 218, though the idea occurred at an early stage of the 
Christian tradition, as is plain from the insertion of the Bezan editor in 
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The former (i.) consideration emerges in a series of allusions 
to malignant suspicions of his conduct, especially of the purity 
of his motives and methods, circulated by local outsiders (25 18 
etc.). This does not mean that he had reproached himself with 
having appeared to leave his friends in the lurch; such cannot 
be the entire explanation (so Spitta, pp. 115-116) of the phrases. 
A self-defence of this kind would be sadly fost factum. The 
language undoubtedly implies that insinuations to his dis- 
credit were current in Thessalonika; they struck at the church 
through the apostle; and because the peace and faith of the 
Thessalonian Christians were so intimately bound up with con- 
fidence in his integrity, he vindicates their trust by showing how, 
in an age in which impostors, religious, medical, and philo- 
sophical, flourished by crooked methods, he had not worked for 
mercenary ends, nor set up high pretensions, nor made exacting 
demands on his followers, nor left them meanly in the lurch. He 
appeals to his record in Thessalonika, and shows that his absence 
was neither voluntary nor equivalent to a slackening of his 
interest or affection. Such malicious calumnies, circulated 
mainly or at least primarily by the Jews,* Paul further meets 
by unbaring his very heart. He reveals his throbbing interest 
in the church (28 3° 1°), tells them of the joy and pride their 
loyalty afforded him (see the praise of other Macedonians in 
Ph 41), and expands previous oral admonitions (21? 41-% 6 10-12) 
in a series of written counsels. 

(ii.) The second and supplementary part of the letter, pass- 
ing from this personal and apologetic aspect, warns them against 
such perils as (rep dyvacpod, 458) sensuality, (rept prradeAdias, 
Ac 17 (map7d\dev 5 rhv Ococarlav* éxddvOyn yap els adbrods Kypvgar Tov 
Néyov), which, like the equally inferior reading in 174 (ceB. kat “EXA.), is due 
to the harmonising tendencies of the second century, 

*So Hilgenfeld (Zzz/. 241), Lipsius, Sabatier (pp. 107, 110), Schmidt 
(25 £., 96), Renan, G. G. Findlay, Weiss, etc. In the nature of things, 
as already (¢.g. Ac 14” etc.), Paul’s principal detractors would be Jews, 
angry at this renegade’s success; besides, the transition from 2°18 to 218-16 
and back to 2!" rather points to Semitic agitation. Others (e.g. Hofmann, 
von Soden, SX., 1885, pp. 302, 306f., Schmiedel, and Zahn) think of 
pagans (cp. Clemen, VXZ., 1896, 151 f.). In any case the references are 
too keen and detailed to be merely prophylactic. Probably the charges were 
started by Jews and caught up by pagans; they were not directed (as in 
Galatia) against his apostolic authority, but more subtly against his personal 


character. Passages like 2* 1% 4™- (cp, 2 Th 2% 38%) do not justify the 
theory (Lipsius) that a Judaistic party was at work within the church. 
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4%-) selfishness, and noisy indolence, due as much to a misap- 
prehension of their faith as to pagan surroundings. The occur- 
rence of some deaths had raised uncertainties about the Lord’s 
Second coming, and Paul briefly handles this with reference to 
(a) the dead (41°18 repi r&v Kounwpnévwv), who are declared not 
to have forfeited their place in the messianic realm of the age to 
come ; and (4) to the living (5! epi ray xpdvev Kal tov Kaupav), 
who are exhorted to moral alertness in view of this great event, 
which may be expected at any moment (5%), as well as to an 
ethical steadiness * unaffected by unsettling expectations of the 
end. This need of mutual exhortation (5!) naturally leads to 
a word on subordination and obedience to the local church 
authorities (5%), and with some general counsels the letter 
ends. While it would be actually put into the hands of the 
local leaders (517), it was addressed, and was to be read, to all 
the members of the church, not to any exclusive section of them 
(527).¢ Apparently it did its work, so far as Paul’s character 
was concerned. 

The perils indicated in this writing belong to an inexperienced and un- 
consolidated Christianity ; they have no connection with any Judaising propa- 
ganda on the part of Paul’s opponents, as was the case in Corinth. The 
saving quality of the Thessalonians’ religion was its generous and widespread 
(13 3% 22 58 43-15) charity (traces of this later in 2 Co 7-9), combined with an 
enthusiasm which survived depressing trials and isolation alike. Their faith 
required completion rather than correction (3!). They were on the right 
path ; what they chiefly needed was stimulus and direction (3 4"). Conse- 
quently there was no occasion for Paul to introduce what are elsewhere 
enunciated as cardinal principles of his theology. For the same reason the 
letter is not marked by passion and agitation. There is an outpouring of 
relief, but no fierce outburst of indignation or alarm or wounded dignity ; 
what reproof Paul has to give is delicately conveyed, as usual, in the wake of 
praise. 


§ 2. Authenticity of 1 Thess.—As the: letter is included not 
only in the Muratorian Canon but in Marcion’s strictly Pauline 
collection (Tert. adv. Marc. v.15; Epiph. Aaer. xlii. 9 ; cp. Zahn’s 
GK. ii. 520 f.), it was known and circulated by the first quarter 
of the second century. Definite quotations, however, chiefly of 


* After his own example (2%). ‘*La modéle qu’il concevait était un 
artisan rangé, paisible, appliqué a son travail” (Renan, iii. 246). 

+ As some previous letter had been? cp. 3 Jn % To delete 5% as a 
marginal gloss, added by some second-century reader when the apostolic 
letters were coming into prominent use (Hitzig, Schmiedel, J. Weiss: SX., 
1892, 261 f.), is gratuitous, in view of this natural explanation, 
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the eschatological passages, emerge for the first time in Irenzeus 
(adv. her. v. 6. 1= 573, v. 30. 2=5%) and Tertullian (de resurr. 
carnis, xxiv.=5! and 1%), while both Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen employ the epistle (for Dionysius of Corinth, see 
Eus. H. £. iv. 23). The so-called allusions in the apostolic 
fathers are scanty and vague, for the most part; but it is probable 
that there is a reminiscence of 51° in Hermas (V/s. iii. 9. 10, 
eipnvevere év avrois), and—if the reading were certain—of 51” in 
Ignat. Eph. x. 1 (ddvaAcirrws rpocedyecGe), of 1° in ZPph. x. 3 
(uupyrat dé rod Kupiov orovddlwper etvat, different context), and 
2¢ in Rom. ii. 1 (od OAw pas évOpwrapeckjoat, GAAG ed) ; Cp., 
too, 49= Barn. 21° yiveoOe Se GeodiSaxror (different context). The 
general similarity of outline between 41416 and Did. xvi. 6 (revela- 
tion of the Lord, trumpet, resurrection) is too vague to denote 
any literary filiation. 

These traces are not early enough to preclude the possibility 
that the epistle is pseudonymous, and a post-Pauline origin has 
occasionally been claimed for it on various grounds. (i.) The 
resemblances between it and the Corinthian epistles (Baur) are 
no argument against its originality ; whatever 1 Thess. may be, 
it is a decided error of literary criticism to pronounce it a mere 
copy and echo of 1 and 2 Corinthians. _(ii.) The discrepancies 
between its account of the Thessalonian mission and that of 
Acts are not serious enough to invalidate the epistle (Schrader, 
Baur, etc. ; see p. 66). A few months were enough to raise the 
problem of Christians dying before the zapovoia. The favour- 
able soil for the gospel at Thessalonika, partly among proselytes, 
must have led to a rapid development of the church, and Paul 
was too careful a missioner to leave his converts without a rudi- 
mentary but effective local organisation. Unless, therefore, Acts 
is taken as a rigid standard, 1 Thess. can be naturally set in 
the situation presupposed by the former, although a comparison 
of Ac 17!° and t Th 1-2 shows that the former narrative 
requires to be supplemented and corrected by the details of 
Paul. Luke was not a member of the party at Thessalonika, 
and in any case it was not his purpose to describe the inner 
development of the Pauline churches. As a rule, he is content 
to narrate how Paul and his companions got a foothold in any 
city, and how they had to leave it. From Luke we fail to under- 
stand that the local church was recruited mainly from the pagan 
population, that the mission lasted for some time, and that the 
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evangelists kept in touch with the local church after their 
enforced departure. But all this tells strongly in favour of the 
epistle, whose incidental allusions are not only coherent but 
natural. It is capricious to pronounce the epistle a colourless 
imitation, if it agrees with Acts, and unauthentic if it disagrees. 
“Die Art wie Paulus in 1 Thess. die unmittelbar vorherge- 
gangenen Begebenheiten in Philippi und die Riickkehr des 
Timotheus (vgl. 1 Th 316 und Ac 17! 185) erwahnt, beweist 
theils, dass dies nicht kiinstlich aus der Apgeschichte gemacht 
ist, weil dort eine Aussendung des Timotheus nach Thessalonika 
nicht erwahnt ist, theils dass der Brief nicht lange nachdem 
Timotheus wieder zu Paulus gestossen ist, kann geschrieben sein, 
weil die kleinen Umstande sonst nicht vorkommen wiirden. 
Diese Uebereinstimmung ist nun von der Art, dass sie die 
Aechtheit des Briefes beweist, so dass wir nach innern Merkmalen 
weiter nicht zu fragen haben ” (Schleiermacher, Zin/. 150).  (iii.) 
The vocabulary of 1 Thess. presents no features which can fairly 
be described as necessarily unPauline, except when an arbitrary 
standard of Pauline thought and style is constructed from Gal., 
Cor., and Romans. A few words occur, as in any letter of Paul, 
which do not happen to be used elsewhere by him (e.g. Oeds 
GAnOwds 1°, dvapévey 11, 6 repdLwov 35, caiverbar 3°, d&yew in 
sense of 4, dviordvor 41416 of the resurrection of Jesus and 
men, Adyos Kupiov 415, dpmdlev 41", vedéAar and dardvrycis 4)”, 
Adyot of apostolic injunctions 418, dxpyBds 52, drepexrepicaod (cp. 
Eph 3”) 5% and 3”, wyeioba év 513; but the general language 
of the letter is thoroughly Pauline, and the style bears no trace 
of a later hand. When set side by side with the rest of the 
Pauline letters, 1 Thess. invites the judgment passed by von 
Soden on 1 Th 541 as compared with Ro 13%: “the 
similarities of the passages show their kinship; the differences 
exclude any question of imitation.” It is almost superfluous to 
add that the letter was dictated in Greek. The idea (cp. 
Bertholdt’s Zin/. 3488 f.) that it represents a translation by 
Silvanus and Timotheus from the original Aramaic is a sheer 
jeu @esprit. (iv.) It is more difficult to explain the lack of any 
allusion, even where such might be expected, to the characteristic 
Pauline ideas of the law, forgiveness in relation to the death of 
Christ, and the union of the Christian with Christ and the Spirit. 
One line of explanation may be set aside decisively. Paul had 
been a Christian, and a Christian preacher, for nearly twenty 
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years when he wrote this letter, and the ordinary catechetical 
instruction, such as he was now giving at Corinth (1 Co 173 2? 
15°), certainly included a much fuller account of the death of 
Jesus in relation to forgiveness than happens to be mentioned 
in 1 Thessalonians. Behind him lay the struggle with Jewish 
Christian traditionalism at Antioch and Jerusalem,* which had 
already compelled him to define his principles and think out 
the deeper aspects of his gospel. It is therefore historically and 
psychologically impossible to read the Thessalonian epistles as 
if they represented a primitive stage in the apostle’s thought, 
when he had not yet developed dogmatic Paulinism. If his 
gospel centres here round the Coming j rather than the Cross of 
Jesus Christ, and if he seems to argue that men were to be 
sanctified by hope rather than justified by faith, the explanation 
must be sought in the special circumstances which determined 
the composition of the letter. There was apparently nothing to 
call out any discussion of the Law or any theorising on forgive- 
ness (cp. Feine’s Gesetzesfreie Euglm d. Paulus, 169-181). The 
clue to the comparative absence of technical terms and theories 
is probably to be found in Paul’s desire to educate the Thessa- 
lonian Christians in the rudiments of their faith. He fed them, 
as he was feeding the Corinthians, with elementary principles 
(1 Co 3? ydAa tas érdtica). Paruulos nutrix fouet: proficientes 
uero pater instituit (Pelagius) And Paul was both nurse and 
father to them, as he himself affectionately reminded them 
(27 11), In any case, a later Paulinist writing in his master’s 
name would probably have introduced some reference to the 
distinctive dogmas of Paulinism. Their absence from 1 Thess. 
is a difficulty, but it is not a proof of unPauline origin. ‘“‘ Das 
dogmatische System des Apostels wird in diesem Briefe selbstver- 
stindlicherweise nicht entfaltet, sondern nur gestreift, dies aber 
in durchaus original-paulinischer Art und Weise” (P. Schmidt, 
op. cit. p. 78). (v.) Another real difficulty may be removed by 
recourse to the hypothesis of an interpolation. ‘‘ When it is 

* Unless, of course, Acts is held to have ante-dated (so Spitta and 
Weizsicker) the Jerusalem Council, which ought to be subsequent to Paul’s 
dispute with Peter at Antioch. In this way (cp. Ménégoz, % Péché, 4) 
room might be found for the Thess. epistles as an expression of unformu- 
lated, primitive Paulinism; but even so, we should have to imagine that 
Paul’s mind did not begin to work upon his religion till the exigencies of 


controversy forced him to construct a theology. 
+ Every paragraph runs out into the future (19 21% 16: 19-20 318 46M. 510. 28), 
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said that after the Jews have continually filled up the measure 
of their sins, éS0ace dé éx adrods 4 dpyi) «is réX0s, what does this 
suggest to us more naturally than the punishment that came 
upon them in the destruction of Jerusalem?” (Baur, Paul. ii. 
88). The words (2!) are a reminiscence of Test. Levi vi. 11. 
It is unnecessary to suspect 2’! as a later interpolation (ep. 
HINT. pp. 625-626), but 21° must be admitted to have all 
the appearance of a marginal gloss, written after the tragedy of 
A.D. 70 (sO, ég., Spitta, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel, Teichmann: die 
paul. Vorstellungen von Auferstehung u. Gericht, 83; Drummond, 
etc.). . The recent massacres, revolutions, and famines in Pales- 
tine, to say nothing of the edict of Claudius, de pellendis Judais 
(P. Schmidt, 86 f.), might be considered to afford a suitable back- 
ground for the verse, but the definite sense assigned to épy7, which 
is more than mere judicial. hardening (cp. Dante’s Paradiso, vi. 
88-93), tells in favour of the reference to the horrors of a.p. 
70. Instead of relegating the entire epistle to this period, it is 
better to regard the words as a Christian reader’s gloss upon 216, 
(vi.) The attempt of Steck (/PZ:, 1883, 509-524) to prove 
that 415* is a quotation from 4 Es 5‘!42 is hopelessly forced 
(cp. Schmidt, 107-110; Bornemann, 310f.). Paul’s reference is, 
probably, not to some dypadov, but to a prophetic revelation 
vouchsafed to himself or possibly to Silvanus (cp. Ac 15°?) in a 
vision (see EGT. iv. 37). Even if the passage were a quotation, 
it would be from oral tradition or from some early collection of 
evangelic logia. The point of the saying is opposed to that of 
4 Esdras, and the parallel, such as it is, is too far-fetched to denote 
the post-Pauline origin of the epistle. 

The tpets xrr. of 4% (cp. 1 Co 15°") must not be evaporated into a 
general and hypothetical sense, as, ¢.g., by those who hesitate to attribute 
a miscalculation to Paul, or by those who at the opposite extreme (like 
Steck, PJZ., 1905, 449-453) deny that such expressions form any barrier 


to the theory that the epistles of Paul were composed as late as the 
second century. 


§ 3. Place and period of composition.—The letter was written 
from Corinth (Ac 181), as the reference to Achaia (17%) is enough 
to prove.* The words é& ‘A@yvars (31) do not necessarily mean 
that Paul was not there when he wrote (cp. 1 Co 15%? 168), but 
they are insufficient to prove that Athens was the place of the 
letter’s composition,—a theory advocated from Theodoret and 

* Battger (Beztrdge, 1837, 28) thinks of some town in Achaia. 
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Pelagius (cp. the subscription of ABK L, mpds @eocaXovexeis 
mparn éypady ad ’AOnvav) to Schrader (Afostel Paulus, pp. 90 f.), 
the latter placing it during the period of Ac 20%", mainly on the 
ground that zpeoBirepo (cp. 1 Ti 3°) could not exist in a church 
of neophytes which had only been founded for a few months, 
and that deaths (41°18) could not have already occurred. J. F. 
Kohler (Adfassungszeit der epistolischen Schriften im NT, 1830, 
p. 112) dated it even later (after a.D. 66), on the ground that 
214-16 implied the death of James, the Lord’s brother, and the 
outbreak of the Jewish rebellion. 


The narrative of Acts requires further correction at this point. Accord- 
ing to Luke (Ac 18°), Silas and Timotheus, who had remained at Berea with 
orders to rejoin Paul as soon as possible, did not reach him till he had 
arrived at Corinth. Since Timotheus had meanwhile visited Thessalonika 
(1 Th 2!7-3°), we must assume (a) either that he hurried to Athens himself, 
was sent back by Paul to Thessalonika, and on his return picked up Silas at 
Berea, or (4) that both men joined Paul at Athens and were dispatched on 
different missions, Silas perhaps to Philippi, and Timotheus certainly to 
Thessalonika. Otherwise Paul left Silas behind at Athens (cp. Ac 185), if the 
plural in 1 Th 3} is not the A/uralis auctords. In any case the natural sense of 
1 Th 3) is that Paul sent Timotheus from Athens, not (so, ¢.g., von Soden) 
that he merely sent directions from Athens that his colleague should leave 
Berea and betake himself to Thessalonika (Zz. 5076-5077 ; HEP. 73f.). 


§ 4. Contents and setting of 2 Thess.—After congratulating 
the Thessalonian Christians on their brotherly love and faith and 
patience (1!*), Paul addresses himself to the situation which had 
specially called into exercise the last-named virtue. (a) The trials 
and troubles under which they are now suffering (1*1?) are simply 
a prelude to the relief and vindication which will be theirs at 
the coming of Jesus. (%) As the anticipation. of this, however, 
had already produced a morbid fanatical excitement in certain 
quarters, owing to the fact of some people, apparently from a 
misunderstanding of his instructions, having failed to recollect 
that the zapovoia, while near, could not happen till after the 
appearance and overthrow of a hostile power, Paul proceeds 
(21-12) to reiterate his oral teaching on this point. He then 
concludes (21°17) with an expression of confidence in them, an 
appeal for loyalty to his teaching, and a brief prayer for their 
constancy and comfort. Asking their prayers, in turn, for himself, 
he renews his expression of confidence and interest (3!°), where- 
upon, after a word on the maintenance of discipline and industry, 
the epistle closes (3°18). 


- 4 
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If both letters came from Paul,* 1 Thess. is prior to 2 Thess., in opposi- 
tion to the reverse hypothesis of Grotius, Bunsen, Renan (iii. 235 f.), Ewald 
(Sendschretben, pp. 15f.), Laurent (SK, 1864, pp. 497f.; MZ" Studien, 
pp. 49f.), Daeschel (above, p. 63), Goguel (RHR. Ixxi. 256f.), J. C. West 
(/7S., 1913, 66f.), and J. Weiss (Ure. 217, doubtfully). There is no reason 
why such a criterion of genuineness as 2 Th 3” should have appeared in the 
earliest of Paul’s letters; in view of 2? its appearance, after the composition 
of 1 Thess. and even other letters, is psychologically accurate. It is un- 
natural to find a reference to 2 Th 3° in 1 Th 4'°"; besides, as Bornemann 
points out (p. 495), if 2 Thess. is held to betray all the tone of a first letter 
(Ewald), what about 2 Th 25? The comparative absence of allusions in 
2 Thess. to 1 Thess. (cp., however, 2 Th 2!=1 Th 4” etc.) is explained by 
the fact that in the second epistle Paul goes back to elaborate part of his 
original oral teaching in view of fresh needs which had appeared since he 
wrote 1 Thess. Finally, while 1 Th 2!’-3° does not exclude the possibility 
of a previous letter, it cannot presuppose one of the character of 2 Thess., 
least of all when written from Berea (Ac 17!, Laurent and Ewald). 


Paul is still with Silvanus and Timotheus (1!) at Corinth 
(3? = Ac 18, 1 Th 215); he is writing presumably not long + 
after the dispatch of the former epistle (215), having heard (3!) t 
of the mischief caused by local misunderstandings of what he 
had taught on the course of the Last Things. To repudiate 
misconceptions and thereby to calm the mind of the church 
amid its anabaptist perils, is the apostle’s aim. What he has to 
communicate by way of instruction is practically a re-statement, 
firmer and more detailed, of teaching already orally imparted (25-15), 
not a discussion of novel doubts and difficulties. If any change 


* On the hypothesis that both are sub-Pauline, Baur and van der Vies 
(op. cét. pp. 128-164) argue for the priority of 2 Thessalonians, the latter 
separating the two by the fall of Jerusalem. The arguments against them are 
stated by van Manen (Ozderzoek, 11-25), and the evidence in favour of the 
canonical order is best arrayed by Hofmann (pp. 365 f.), Liinemann (160 f.), 
Bornemann (pp. 492f.), and Johannes (124f.), in their respective editions. 
The problem is not so gratuitous as it may appear. A similar difficulty vexes 
critics of the Olynthiac orations; some (e.g. Whiston, Flathe, Grote, and 
Thirlwall) hold, on internal evidence, that Demosthenes must have delivered 
the second speech first, and the question has excited keen debate, especially 
since Petrenz’s defence of the edited order. 

+ The terminus ad quem is his next visit to Thessalonika (Ac 20'*), Corinth 
is the only place that we know of, where the three men were together at this 
period. 

+ The channel of information is not specified, but possibly Paul had been 
appealed to by the leading men to lend his authority against the spurious 
‘spirituai’ developments at Thessalonika (3). The situation demanded 
explicit written counsels; evidently no visit of Silvanus or Timotheus would 
have sufficed, even had they been able to leave Corinth. 
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in the situation has taken place, it has been to shift the centre of 
gravity from fears about the dead to extravagant hopes cherished 
by the living, and to aggravate the restlessness of some pietistic 
members. Hence, for one thing, the general similarity of 
structure and atmosphere in both epistles, and, on the other 
hand, the sharper emphasis in the second upon Paul’s authority. 

Both of these features, together with the singular eschatology 
and the style, have roused suspicion as marks of a sub-Pauline 
period. 


§ 5. Authorship and aim of 2 Thess.—Is the literary relation 
between 1 Thess. and 2 Thess. more intelligible if they are 
taken as written successively by Paul, or if the second is com- 
posed by a later Paulinist working on the basis of the first? 
The latter theory draws its strength from the remarkably close 
and continuous similarities between the two epistles in style and 
content and arrangement (apart from 212, the fresh material of 
2 Thess. occurs mainly in 1512 215 32.18-14.17), These simi- 
larities can hardly be explained by the mere fact that Paul 
was once more (in 2 Thess.) writing to the same people ; for 
while any writer’s correspondence shows an almost unconscious 
reproduction of the same ideas and terms in letters written, even 
to different people, during a given period when his mind was full 
of similar conceptions, the literary phenomena in the present case 
are rather too numerous and detailed to permit of any explana- 
tion save one which presupposes either (cp. Zahn’s ZT, § 16, 
note 6) that Paul read over a copy (see above, p. 51) of 1 Thess. 
before writing 2 Thess., or that the author of the latter had the 
former before him (see Appendix B). 

The latter theory, which regards the Epistle as a pseudonym- 
ous writing composed by some Paulinist, on the basis chiefly of 
1 Thess. and the Corinthian* Epistles, in order to win Pauline 
sanction for its eschatological conceptions, has been worked out 
along two lines j in the main, one (i.) dating it in the latter part of 


* A little salt of common sense would evaporate some of the arguments 
used by van Manen and Vo6lter, who find even 1 Th 3! suspicious because it 
resembles 2 Co 75", This implies that similar circumstances must not recur 
in a man’s lifetime, and that, if he wishes to describe the mission of one 
friend to a church, he must eschew language, however natural, which he had 
employed on a previous occasion, 1 Th 1° and 2 Th 1*4 are, of course, mere 
imitations of 1 Co 13! 

+ An intermediate date, in various forms, was advocated by Kern (who 
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the seventh decade (e.g. Baur and Schmiedel), the other (ii.) going 
further down towards the end of the first (Wrede, von Soden) or 
the beginning of the second century (Hilgenfeld, Zin/. 642 f.; 
Hase, Kirchengeschichte, p. 69; Bahnsen, Pfleiderer, Rauch, 
Holtzmann, Hollmann, Briickner: Chron. 253-256; N. Schmidt, 
Prophet of Nazareth, p. 196=c¢. 110 A.D.) during Trajan’s reign. 
The latter group of theories, in so far as it traces an anti-Gnostic 
polemic in the epistle (self-deification being a Gnostic trait, cp. 
Jude & 1, 2 P 210-12; Justin’s Aol. i. 26, etc.), has been under- 
mined by modern investigations into the cycle of eschatological 
traditions upon antichrist, which put it beyond doubt that the 
language of 2°-!2 need not, and indeed cannot, be taken in a 
symbolic sense as the delineation of doctrinal errors. The 
references to internal apostasy in Mt 24! (Pfleiderer) * are by 
no means so realistic or detailed as here, and no hypothesis of 
this kind has yet succeeded in giving a coherent account of the 
restraining force. ‘The allusion to the temple (2) is a particular 
difficulty in the way of all theories which date the writing after 
A.D. 70; upon the other. hand, as Wrede candidly allows, the 
case for a date ¢ 70 A.D. (as put, ég., by Schmiedel) is largely 
hypothetical, not only on account of the impossible Neronic 
interpretation which it involves, but because it is extremely 
difficult to understand how a pseudonymous letter could get 
into circulation at so early a period, unless it were addressed 
to the church at large. 2 Thess. is addressed to a specific 
church, and though this. may be held to have been merely 
a piece of drapery, the hypothesis lacks any basis in reality. 


The nearest analogy to the apocalyptic speculations of 2*-™ lies in the later 
Apocalypse of John. Both writings reflect the traditional conceptions of self- 
deification and blasphemy (2 Th 2“ =Apoc 13** etc.) ; both, as was natural, 
view the sufferings of the saints under the category of a future retribution 
(2 Th 1% = Apoc 6! etc.) ; both distinguish the antichrist-figure from Satan, 
though Paul, unlike the later prophet, says nothing of the doom of Satan, 
confining himself to the fate of the devil’s agents and victims (2 Th 2%, cp. 
Apoc 20) ; both anticipate a climax of evil ere the end, though 2 Thess. lacks 
any reference to the Nero redivivus myth. But this neither involves a con- 





took the restrainer to be Vespasian or Titus, the antichrist to be Nero redivivus, 
and the author to be a Paulinist of the eighth decade) and Havet (Ordgines, iv. 
373), who regarded Vespasian as 6 xaréxwyv (2”), and Domitian as the dvoyos. 

* These do not justify any theory of literary dependence on the part of 
2 Thess. (R. Scott; cp. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Pauls Conceptions of the Last 
Things, 55{., 96f.). 
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temporary origin, nor the dependence of the one writing upon the other. To 
Paul the empire is the restraining power, which for a while is able to hold in 
check the antichrist or pseudo-messiah. His view of it is religious. To John 
the empire itself, with its worship of the emperor, is the antichristian force in 
politics. The latter outlook lay far beyond the horizon of Paul, and the 
similarities of conception which underlie this difference run back to the 
common eschatological tradition which had been flowing since Daniel. 
Since the outbreak of Antiochus Epiphanes, self-deification and the seduction 
of men had been notes of the final enemy; any vivid expectation of the end, 
such as that cherished by ardent Jewish Christians like Paul, instinctively 
seized on these traits in order to depict the false messiah ; it required no 
historical figure like Nero, or even Caligula, to suggest them (cp. EG7. iv. 
14f., and M. Dibelius, dze Getsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, 
57-61).* Paul, in 2 Th 2%, is simply operating with a familiar Beliar- 
saga, which is too realistic to be a second-century description of Gnosticism, 
and too early to require a date in the seventh decade of the first century. 


In both epistles, but especially in the second, we can see the 
torch of apocalyptic enthusiasm, streaming out with smoke as 
well as with red flame, which Paul and many Jewish Christians 
in the early church employed in order to light up their path 
through the dark providences of the age. Paul is prophesying 
—none the less vividly and effectively that he does so é& 
pépovs. The chief element of novelty which he introduces in 
2 Thess. from Jewish tradition (cp. Dn 11°*) into the primitive 
Christian eschatology, is the conception of a supernatural 
antagonist, a final pseudo-messiah or antichrist, who shall 
embody all that is profane and blasphemous, and who shall 
be welcomed, instead of repudiated, by Jews as well as pagans. 

When the Pauline authorship is doubted, upon other grounds, 
the eschatological stratum of 2 Thess. is differently viewed. 
According, ¢.g., to Wrede,f the ablest representative of this view, 
2 Thess. was written by one who desired to counteract the 
eschatological views encouraged throughout the church by Paul’s 
epistles, and who took 1 Thess. for his starting-point, since that 


* So R. H. Charles (Ascension of Zsatah, pp. \xiif.: ‘in no case could 2 Th 
2!-2 have been written after A.D. 70. This section, whether of Pauline 
authorship or not, is in its main features a Christian transformation of a 
current Judaistic myth’). 

+ Two of the weak points in Wrede’s clever reconstruction are (a) the 
unsatisfactory reason given why such a writer should have fixed on 1 Thess, and 
if so, why he should have elaborated his arguments into the peculiar shape 
of 2 Thess. ; (4) why he made his eschatological correction in such ambiguous 
terms. The very obscurity of 2 Th 2)" tells in favour of, rather than against, 
the Pauline authorship (cp. Mackintosh in Z£xJ.’ ii. 427-433). 
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letter contained the most notable outline of this eschatology. 
The sole foothold for such theories is the acceptance of 1 Thess. 
as genuine, in which case 2 Thess. would be an attempt to 
conserve the substance of the earlier epistle, bringing it up to 
date with warnings against contemporary fanaticism and pietistic 
enthusiasm, and restating the Pauline eschatology, for the 
benefit of a later generation, in terms of a wider historical 
prospect. For this general view of the document an excellent 
case may be stated, when the features of style and spirit, the 
special eschatological motives, the absence of special traits in 
the situation of the Thessalonians, and even allusions like 2? 
and 31", are put together. The argument, however, is at best 
cumulative, and, for all the difficulties of the epistle, it is fair to 
say that almost every one of the features which seem to portray 
another physiognomy from that of Paul can be explained, 
without straining the evidence, upon the hypothesis that he 
wrote the epistle himself (so most recent editors). It is upon 
the resemblances to, and the discrepancies with, 1 Thess. that 
most recent critics of the Pauline authorship (Weizsacker, Holtz- 
mann, Hollmann, Wrede) are content to rest their case, arguing 
that 2 Thess. is connected with r Thess. as Ephesians with 
Colossians. The following are the main points in debate :— 


(a) Of the ten dat edpnuéva, one or two, 4g. (1°) diky=punishment 
(Sap 181 etc., cp. Judas”), éyxavxdouar (14, Pss), rlyw (1°, cp. Pr 27”), 
dmocracta (2°), o¢Bacua (24, Sap 14°’), may be fairly ascribed to the pre- 
dominant influence of the LXX upon the writer’s mind ; others, like xplous 
(15) and @poodua (2), though absent from the other genuine epistles of Paul, 
are too common in the primitive Christian vocabulary to admit of much 
importance being attached to their solitary appearance here. The appear- 
ance of émiuddveva, which only recurs in the Pauline pastorals (see on this 
term E. Abbot in /BZ., 1881, 16-18, Milligan’s ed. 148 f.), is surprising, and 
the absence of dé, together with the use of aidvios as an adj. of three termina- 
tions, is almost suspicious. Still, as Nageli(Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, 
1905, 80) concludes, ‘im ganzen ergeben die lexikographischen Verhialtnisse 
dieses Briefes weder fiir die Bejahung noch fiir die Verneinung der 
Echtheitsfrage etwas Wesentliches.” (4) But if the vocabulary by itself 
would not be sufficient to excite comment, the style of the letter is remarkable. 
In addition to a certain formality or official tinge, there is a curious poverty 
of expression and even a lack of point. In the treatment ofa subject like 
this, it was inevitable that one or two phrases and terms should recur 
fairly often, ¢.g. the @At~us-group (14%), the wiorts-group (1* 104 gil-18 43-8), 
épydgecOur and allied terms (11! 2!7 3% 20"), mapayyéAdw (3 © 20 1%). and 
elpfvn (1° 33°). Still, it may be confessed that elsewhere, ¢.g. in the de- 
scription of God and Christ (11? 2'° 1”), the giving of thanks (1° 2"%), 
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and ihe repetition of mapdé«Anois, etc. (21°17 31), there is a stereotyped 
adherence to certain forms of expression or terms which admittedly is 
unusual in Paul. In parts the style resembles nothing to be met elsewhere 
in the letters of Paul. This is particularly the case in passages like 1%, 
where, it must be allowed, ‘‘ the language is broad and inflated, and also 
digressive to an extent foreign to Paul’s manner” (Weizsicker). But, after 
some allowance is made for the influence of the subject on the vocabulary and 
spirit of the author, as well-as for the possible co-operation * in parts of 
Silvanus, himself a prophet and in all likelihood the amanuensis of Paul 
(cp. 1 P 53%), this feature assumes proportions which are not incompatible with 
the hypothesis that Paul dictated the letter as a whole. 

J. Weiss (SX., 1892, 253 f.) attributes both letters to the Silvanus who 
wrote 1 P. R. Scott similarly dates them between A.D. 70 and 80, the 
apocalyptic parts by Silvanus (z.e. 1 Th 4-5, 2 Th 1-2), the rest composed 
and the whole edited by Timotheus. 

As for the discrepancies | which have been alleged—the larger emphasis 
on the apostle’s teaching (2*5) and example (3’, cp. 1 Th 1°) does not imply 
that some suspicion of his authority must have sprung up at Thessalonika. 
The severe tone (3°!5) is now as necessary for the Thessalonians’ benefit as 
it was to be soon for the welfare of the Corinthians (1 Co 4”! 55) ; the time 
had come for plain-speaking and warning addressed to them as it was to come 
for the Galatians (Gal 4!” 5***), The different reasons alleged for working 
at his trade in order to support himself are by no means psychologically 
incompatible. The motive of independence given in 1 Th 2% may quite 
well have been Paul’s primary thought; but this does not exclude the 
secondary motive of wishing to set an example, which might be adduced 
when necessary. Greater difficulty attaches to the apparent change of 
front towards the second advent, which in 1 Th 5? is sudden while in 2 Th 
2! it is the climax of a development. But this is mainly a difference of 
emphasis. Such a discrepancy (cp. Clemen, 7ZZ., 1902, 523f.) is native to 
almost all the primitive Christian conceptions of the end ; to be instantaneous 
and also to be heralded by a historical prelude were eschatological traits of 
the second advent which were constantly left side by side. On this point 
the variations of the two Thessalonian letters are explicable as proceeding 
from one man’s mind under the stress of different practical religious needs ; 





*<‘The difficulties of structure and expression marking 2 Th 1%!° in- 
dicate the introduction by the original writer of some non-Pauline, and 
probably liturgical, sentences” (Findlay, p. lvii; cp. McGiffert, Bz. 5054). 
The rhythmical swing of 27>"! suggests a reminiscence or quotation of some 
early Christian hymn, perhaps one of the Yadwot which he heard at Corinth 
(1 Co 14) 6), 

+** Dass II Th in keinem Sinn ein grosses Buch ist, wird man zugestehen 

. . aber Paulus kann auch einmal aus einer gewissen Verlegenheit heraus 
einen Brief geschrieben haben, welcher den Eindruck macht, den seine Gegner 
sonst seinem persdnlichen Auftreten nachsagten (2 Co 10”). . . Wenn wir 
1 Th nicht besdssen, wiirden wir II Th nicht beanstanden” (Jiilicher, 56). 

+The alleged inconsistency of 1° with 1 Th 3", as Jowett shows, is not 
‘*so great as the difference in tone of 1 Co 1° and the rest of the epistle.” 
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they do not oblige us to posit any revision or correction of Paul’s ideas by a 
later writer who felt moved to reconcile the apparent postponement of the 
advent with the eager primitive hope. Baur, who makes both letters post- 
Pauline, frankly admits that the same writer could have viewed the mapovola 
from different points of view, and expressed himself in such different ways 
as these epistles indicate. If this is so, there is less reason to hesitate - 
about ascribing both to Paul, particularly when the evidence of style and 
vocabulary is found to present no insuperable difficulty. 


§ 6. Integrity of 2 Thess.—Attempts have been made to solve 
the problem by finding in the epistle (@) a Pauline nucleus which 
has been worked over, or (4) a Pauline letter which has either 
suffered interpolation, or (¢) incorporated some earlier fragment 
perhaps of Jewish origin. (a) Starting from the alleged incom- 
patibility of 2! with the eschatology of 1 Thess., P. Schmidt 
postulated a genuine Pauline epistle in 1} 21% 218-218 which 
was edited and expanded by a Paulinist in a.D. 69. Apart, how- 
ever, from the absence of any adequate literary criterion for this 
distinction, the passages assigned to Paul are not free from the 
very feature which Schmidt considers fatal to the others, viz. 
similarity to 1 Thess. Besides, little is really gained by postulat- 
- ing such a restricted activity on the part of the editor. For his 
purpose it would have been as simple and more effective to 
compose an entire epistle, and the section 2% is so cardinal 
a feature of the canonical writing that the latter may be said to 
stand or fall with it. As a matter of fact, Hausrath’s conjecture 
that the whole epistle is a later scaffolding built round the original 
Pauline passage in 211%, is even preferable to any theory like 
that of Schmidt. (4) The strongly retributive cast, and the 
emphatic OT colouring, of 1*!9 might suggest the possibility of 
this passage having been interpolated (McGiffert, Zz. 5044), 
the «is 6 of v.!! connecting with v.5, This is, at any rate, 
more plausible than the older idea that 211% represented a 
Montanist interpolation (J. E. C. Schmidt, Bibliothek fiir Kritik 
u. Exegese des NT., 1801, 385 f.), or 21° a Jewish Christian 
piece of apocalyptic (Michelsen, 7'Z7., 1876, 213 f.). (c) Finally, 
in 27-12 Spitta (of. cit. pp. 139f.) detects a Caligula-apocalypse, * 
though it is not quite clear how far Timotheus, the supposed 
author of the epistle, has simply reproduced its leading features 
or transcribed part of it. More elaborately but less convincingly 

* The figure of Caligula, with his impious self-deification, is seen by other 
critics behind this passage ; cp. e.g. Grotius, Renan, ii, 193 f., iii, 254f., and 
Hausrath, 

6 : 
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a pre-Christian Jewish apocalypse is found by Pierson and Naber 
(op. cit. pp. 21f.) in 15-10 21-12 31-6. 14-15, which was worked over by 
the unknown second-century Paul whom the Holland critics find 
so prolific and indispensable. The literary criteria, however, are 
as unreliable here as in the cognate attempts to apportion various 
sections of John’s apocalypse to Jewish and to Christian belief; 
such theories ignore the large amount of common ground 
between primitive Christians and their Jewish compatriots, espe- 
cially in the sphere of eschatology. In 211% the Jewish basis is 
no more plain than the Christian superstructure. 


The enigmatic pire 5’ érurodijs ws 5¢ hudv, which has frequently been 
used to prove the sub-Pauline date, may refer to something Paul had written 
(either in 1 Thess.* or in a lost letter), or it may denote some misrepresentation 
of his ideas in a pseudonymous letter, purporting to emanate from himself 
or one of his companions. In any case, the expression does not conclusively 
point to a post-Pauline origin; neither does 31”, which, while conceivably + 
due to the premeditated endeavour of a Paulinist to win authority for his 
work by an appeal to Paul’s signature, may just as reasonably indicate a 
natural precaution of the apostle in view of suspected pseudonymous epistles. 
Furthermore, in view of passages like 1 Co 117 155, it is needless to read a 
second-century emphasis on oral apostolic tradition (Hilgenfeld) into the 
language of 2) 3°, 

§ 7. Earliest traces of 2 Thess.—The acquaintance of Polykarp with the 
epistle (14 in Pol. xi. 3, and 3° in xi. 4=et non sicut inimicos tales existimetis), 
and the echoes of the eschatological section in Justin Martyr, déa/. xxxii., 
cx., cxvi., together with its inclusion in Marcion’s Canon, prove the exist- 
ence of the writing early in the second century, and therefore tell against any 
theory of its composition between A.D. 100 and 120. Later, like the first 
epistle, it occurs in the Muratorian Canon; it is explicitly quoted by Ter- 
tullian (Scorp. xiii., resurr. carnis, xxiv.), Irenzeus (adv. her. iii. 7. 2, v. 
25. 1), and Clem. Alex. (Strom. v. 3), whilst Origen appears to have com- 
mented on it as well as on 1 Thess, (cp. DB. v. 496"). The echoes in 
Barnabas (2°= xviii. 2, 28=iv. 9, 2% /2=xv. 5, Srav éAOdr 6 vids adrod 
Karapynoe Tov Katpdv Tod dvduov Kal xKpivet rods doeBeis) seem to indicate 
rather more than a common basis of popular tradition (so Rauch in ZW7,, 
1895, 458f.), and, like the Apocalypse of John, 2 Thess, appears to have been 
circulated in Gaul (cp, the epistle of Lyons and Vienne, Eus. #. Z. v. 1). 





* According to Pfleiderer and Wrede, it indicates the desire of the writer 
to discredit 1 Thess. in favour of his own composition, 

+ Hitzig (Aonatsschrift d. wissenschaftl. Vereins in Ziirich, 1856, 57-68) 
considered that 3!’ in this epistle, and 5! 2” in the first, were all the un- 
authentic elements to be found. Wrede saw behind it, as behind Polykarp, 
a corpus Paulinum, 

t Some (e.g. Weisse, Beztrdge zur Kritik d. Paul. Briefe, p. 9; Spitta, 
and J. Weiss) hold it is a marginal note. 
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(B) GALATIANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—(for the numerous patristic and medizeval 
commentaries, see Lightfoot’s ed. pp. 227f.). T,uther’s epoch-making J 
Epistolam Pauli ad Galatas commentarius (Latin, 1519, etc. ; German, 
1525f.; English, 1575f.); J. Bugenhagen, Adnott, in Galatas, etc. (1527) ; 
Cajetan, Lzteralis expositio (Rome, 1529); J. Gagnzeus, Brevissima Scholia 
(Paris, 1543); W. Musculus, Comm. in epistolas P. ad Galat. et Ephes. 
(1561) ; John Prine (Oxford, 1567); Pierre Barahona’s Exfosztio (Salamanca, 
1590); Salmeron (Cologne, 1602); R. Rollock, Analysis Logica (London, 
1602); B. Battus, Commentarzi (Greifswald, 1613); D. Pareus (Heidelberg, 
1621); Crellius (1628); Ferguson (1659); Cocceius (1665); S. Schmid 
(1690); T. Akersloof, De sendbrief van Paullus an de Galaten (Leiden, 
1695, Germ. tr. 1699); Struensee (Flensburg, 1764); S. J. Baumgarten, 
Auslegung der Briefe P. an dite Galat. Eph. Phil. Coloss. Phim. 
und Thessal. (Halle, 1767); Chandler (1777); Mayer (Vienna, 1788); 
Carpzov (1794); S. F. N. Morus, Acroases in epistolas P. ad Galat. et 
Ephestos (1795); Hensler (1805); Borger’s Julerpretatio (Leyden, 1807) ; 
von Flatt, Vorlesungen tiber d. Brief an die Galat. (1828); H. E. G. Paulus, 
Des Apostel Paulus Lehrbriefe an die Galater u, Rimerchristen, etc. (1831) ; 
Matthies (Greifswald, 1833); Riickert (Leipzig, 1833); L. Usteri (Ziirich, 
1833); H. A. Schott (1834)*; Sardinoux (Commentaire, Valence, 1837) ; 
Olshausen (1840); F. Windischmann (Mayence, 1843); de Wette? (1845) ; 
Hilgenfeld (der G.-brief tibersetzt, in seinem gesch. Beziehungen untersucht u. 
erklart, Leipzig, 1852); John Brown (Edin. 1853); S. H. Turner (New 
York, 1856); G. J. Jatho (1856); H. J. T. Bagge (London, 1857); K. 
Wieseler (Gottingen, 1859)*; G. B. Winer* (1859); C. Holsten, Jzhalt u, 
Gedankengang d. Briefes an die G. (1859); Messmer’s Erkladrung (Brixen, 
1862); Meyer‘ (1862); Bisping? (1863); G. J. Gwynne (Dublin, 1863) ; 
Vomel (1865); G. W. Matthias (1865); F. X. Reithmayr (1865); Sir 
Stafford Carey (London, 1867); Ellicott* (1867)*; Eadie (1869); Drach 
(Paris, 1871); F. Brandes (1871); Hofmann? (1872); Reuss (1878); G. 
W. Fliigge (1878); Sanday (in Ellicott’s Comm. 1879); Schaff (1881) ; 
Howson (Speaker's Comm. 1881); Philippi (1884); Beet® (1885); D. 
Palmieri (1886); G. G. Findlay (Zxp. Bzbie, 1888); A. Schafer (1890) ; 
Schlatter (1890); E. H. Perowne (Camb, Bible, 1890); Lipsius? (HC. 
1892) ; Cornely (1892) ; Seidenpfenning (Munich, 1892) ; Lightfoot" (1892)*; 
J. Drummond, Zhe Zp. of St. Paul to the Gal., explained and 
illustrated (London, 1893); Kahler? (1893); Jowett? (1894); Zéckler? 
(1894); J. Dalmer (1897, Giitersloh); Sieffert (Meyer®, 1899)*; J. 
Drummond (Jztern. Hadbk. NT, 1899); Gutjahr (1900); Ceulemans, 
Pauli ad Rom., 1 et 2 Co., ad Galatas (1901); O. Schmdller (in Lange’s 
Bibel-Werk, 1901) ; F. Rendall(ZG7., 1903) ; Adeney (CZ. n. d.) ; Bousset? 
(SWTZ., 1907); Niglutsch? (Brevis Commentarius, 1907); Zahn® (ZK, 
1907)*; R. Wulff (1908) ; Bacon (New York, 1909) ; Lietzmann (HBN7., 
‘1910); A, L. Williams (CG7., 1910); C. W. Emmet (London, 1912). 

(6) Studies—(i.) historical :—G. Hermann’s De P. epist. ad Gal. tribus 
primis capitibus dissertatio (1834); Baur’s Paulus (Eng. tr. i. 109 f., 260 f.)* ; 
Hilgenfeld, ‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Gal.’ (ZW7., 1860, 206f., 1866, pp. 
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301 f., 1884, pp. 303 f.); Volkmar, Paulus von Damaskus bis zum Galater- 
brief (1887); Holtzmann, AZ. ii. 316-318 ; Sabatier (ASR. v. 359-364) ; 
Kappeler (Prot. Kirchenzettung, 1892, pp. 714f., 746f., 763f.); Pfleiderer 
(Ure. i. 191 f.) ; Schmiedel (4.42. 1617-1626) ; Jacquier (in Vigouroux, DA. 
iii, 61-77). ii.) on the text: Klostermann's Probleme im Aposteltext (1883) ; 
Baljon, de tekst der brieven van Paulus aan de Romeinen, de Corinthiérs, en 
de Galatiérs (1884), and Exegetisch-hkritische verhandeling (1889) ; Cramer, 
de brief van Paulus aan de Galatiérs in zijn oorspronkelijken vorm herstela 
en verklaard, 1890 ; and Volter (die Composition der paulin. Hauptbriefe I. 
Der Réimer- und Galaterbrief, 1890); Sulze (Protest.-Kirchenzeitung, 1888, 
981 f.), with Zimmer, Zur Texthritik d. Galaterbriefes(ZWT., 1881, pp. 481 f., 
1882, pp. 129f.). (iii) on Gal 2 and Ac 15, C. Bertheau, Zznige Bemer- 
kungen tiber die Stelle Gal. 2 und thr Verhaliniss zur Apgeschichte (Hamburg, 
1854) ; Zimmer’s Galat. und Apostelgeschichte (1887) ; M. Thomas, Mélanges 
a’ histoire et de litterature religieuse (Paris, 1899), pp. 1-195; R. Mariano, 
Ure. (1902) i. pp. 111 f.; Volter, Paulus und Seine Briefe, 1905, pp. 253- 
273; Bacon, Story of St. Paul, pp. 116f., and in A/7Z. (1907) 454f. ; J. 
Kreyenbiihl (ZVW., 1907, 89f.). (iv.) general : Chemnitz, Collegium theo- 
logicum super Ep. P. ad Gal. (Jena, 1656); Semler, Paraphrasis (1779). 
F, J. A. Schiitze, Scholia in Epist. ad Galatas (1784); Mynster, Zin/. in 
ad. Brief an die Gal. (1825); W. S. Wood, Studies in St. Pauls Ep. to the 
G. (1887); A. B. Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity (1894),* 37 f. ; 
W. M. Ramsay, //zstortcal Commentary (1899) ; M. Dods in DA, ii. 93-98 ; 
von Dobschiitz (Urc. 99f.); Moffatt, ZB." xi. 394-396; Halévy (RS., 
1912-1913); C. H. Watkins, S¢, Pauls Fight for Galatia (1914)*; W. M. 
Macgregor, Christian Freedom (1915); F. S. Marsh, DAC, i. 431 f. ; Loisy, 
Lépitre aux Galates (Paris, 1916); G. L. Robinson (Princeton Theol. 
Review, 1917, 604-622: ‘G, and Luther’), 


§ 1. Occasion.—Although the Galatian epistle was written after 
Paul had visited Thessalonika, the Galatian churches were founded 
during a mission which he had undertaken some time before he 
crossed from Asia to Europe. From the more or less direct re- 
miniscences of which the letter happens to be full, it is possible to 
reconstruct a preliminary outline of his relation to these churches, 
without calling in evidence from Acts which is disputable and 
which falls to be considered separately in the first instance. 

Paul had visited the Galatian churches twice.* On the 
former of these visits (41° 76 apdrepov), though broken down by 
illness (? 2 Co 127%), he had been enthusiastically and hospitably 
welcomed (41-15); many had been won over from polytheism and 
idolatry (48°) to the knowledge of God, z.e. (as at Thessalonika) 
to faith in Christ the crucified (31), whose death ¢ meant their 

* This must be maintained resolutely against all attempts, especially in 


‘the interests of a theory, to make 7d mpérepov = dar or iampridem. 
+ The emphasis in Galatians upon the death of Jesus was due to the 
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deliverance from slavish ignorance and the present evil world 
(14 31%). The immediate result of the mission was an outburst 
of religious fervour (3! 44%). The local Christians, who were 
predominantly Gentile by birth, made a promising start (5”). On 
his second visit (41° 17 521), Paul found in many of.them a 
disheartening slackness, due to discord and incipient legalism. 
His plain speaking gave offence (416) in some quarters, though it 
was not wholly ineffective. Otherwise, the second visit (1° 53) 
is left in the shadow.* So far as it was accompanied by warn- 
ings, these were rather general than elicited by the presence of 
any definite and imminent peril to the churches. 

Not long after this visit, some Judaising opponents + of the 
apostle, headed by one prominent, and. evidently powerful 
individual (5°), made their appearance among the Galatians, 
with disturbing and unsettling effects (31). Their ‘gospel’ 
was not freedom from, but fidelity to, the Law (1%), which 
Paul’s ‘gospel’ was alleged to contradict and _ invalidate. 
Arguing from the OT, they represented Paul’s gospel as an 
imperfect message which required to be supplemented by legal 
exactitude,{ including ritual observances (4!°) and even circum- 
cision.§ As a corollary of this, Paul’s apostolic position was 


exigencies of the local controversy ; the Judaising propaganda had naturally 
forced this point into prominence. Yet it must have been so from the opening 
of the mission; Paul had begun there as at Corinth by ‘ depicting’ the cruci- 
fied (3'). The sole explicit allusion to the resurrection of Jesus is due to 
the fact that Paul desires to indicate his commission as the direct and divine 
gift of the reigning Christ (17* ), not of an earthly Jesus known ip the flesh. 

* It is not quite clear whether the traces of the Judaistic agitation were 
found by Paul on this visit (so especially Hemsen, Schott, Reuss, Credner, 
Sieffert, Lipsius, Holsten, Weiss, Pfleiderer, Weizsicker, and Zéckler), or 
whether they sprang up only after he had left (so, ¢e.g., Bleek, Philippi, 
‘Renan, Hofmann, Zahn). The tone of surprise which marks the opening of 
the epistle tells on the whole in favour of the latter theory. 

+ The contemptuous anonymity of tives (17) resembles that of Col 2. 
They were emissaries of the Jerusalem-church, like the high churchmen of 
Ac 151, Gal 2”, reactionaries of James’ party (cp. RZ., 1917, 138 f.). 

t Apparently, however, they withheld from the deluded Galatians the 
inference that the entire law had to be obeyed (5°). 

§ This rite, they alleged (51), Paul had himself employed (in the case of 
Timotheus?). As some of the Galatians (61°) had been carried away by the 
propaganda, which appealed at once to higher and to lower motives, promising 
a complete possession thereby of the privileges of God’s Israel (6'°) and also 
exemption from persecution at the hands of Jews (5"' 6”), JZ brands or 
wounds, says Paul, are those of Jesus, not of legal circumcision (6"”). 
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depreciated. His authority, the Galatians were told, was 
derived from the apostles at Jerusalem, and consequently his 
teaching must be checked and tested by the orthodox standard 
which these emissaries claimed to embody. In short, the 
admission of pagans to the true church and promises (3%* 16) 
of God required the observance of the Mosaic law, which formed 
the sole valid charter of divine privilege and messianic in- 
heritance. This, and the consequent disparagement of the 
apostle * as an unauthorised agent, formed probably an easy 
relapse for people who, like other Christians, may have felt the 
depth and inwardness of Paul’s spiritual gospel too much for 
their average powers, particularly when the dominating influence 
of his personality was removed. 

The mischief done by this propaganda alarmed Paul. 
Matters evidently had not yet gone too far to be remedied; 
only a few had been circumcised. Consequently as he was 
unable (or unwilling) for some reason to revisit them, he wrote 
this trenchant letter in order to shame them out of their levity 
and retrograde superstitions, by reiterating and expanding the 
spiritual principles of his gospel as divinely authoritative fT and 
morally adequate. How the information of the Galatian lapse 
reached him, it is not possible to say.t There is no trace of any 
letter sent by the Galatians (Hofmann, Ramsay). But the gravity 
of the situation renders it unlikely that he delayed for any length 
of time in writing to counteract his opponents, and to judge from 
allusions like those in 1° (raxéws and perarifecGe—the lapse still 
in process), the interval between the reception of the news and 
the composition of the letter must have been comparatively 
brief. 

§ 2. Outline.—The epistle is one of the books militant in 
ancient literature. After a brief introduction (11), Paul, instead 


* Implied in their catchword, those of repute (ot Soxobvres, 2°). Other 
echoes of their terminology can be overheard in such phrases as we are 
Abraham’s seed (3°), and Jerusalem which ts our mother (cp. 4”), as well 
as in their charges against Paul of seeking ¢o please men (1), and preaching 
circumcision (5). For the phrase sénners of Gentiles (2%), cp. Jub 23-4. 

+ Ovde ey (1*), any more than the original apostles. Paul, too, 
believed by revelation, not by relation. 

t+ Lightfoot’s suggestion that a messenger brought news of the disaffection 
and also of the lack of heartiness in responding to the financial appeal (1 Co 
16! = Gal 6%), is as plausible as any. It need not imply, however, that 
Galatians was not composed till after 1 (and 2) Corinthians (see below), 
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of opening with his usual word of commendation, dashes into 
a personal and historical vindication of his independence as a 
Christian apostle ; this, developed negatively and positively, forms 
the first of three great sections in the epistle (19-271), 


These opening pages, especially, justify the comparison of Galatians to 
a torrent (‘fone continuous rush, a veritable torrent—of genuine and 
inimitable Paulinism, like a mountain stream in full flow, such as may 
often have been seen by his Galatians,” J. Macgregor. ‘* Unfinished phrases, 
daring omissions, parentheses which leave us out of sight and out of breath, 
rabbinical subtleties, audacious paradoxes, vehement apostrophes pour on like 
surging billows,” Sabatier); cp. P. Farel, ‘Exegése du Gal 1)’ (R7QR., 
1910, 332-338). 

The address (17 rats éxxdyolas rijs Tadarlas) is singularly curt, and 
Paul associates no one by name with himself. The unique of ody éuol rdvres 
ddepol (17), to which Ph 4” is only a partial parallel, implies no more than 
a group of Christians who sympathised with his gospel. There is nothing 
in the words to suggest that he was on a journey, away from-any settled 
church, or, on the other hand, that he backs up his admonition by the 
authority of a church like Antioch, much less that he had co-authors. 


In 215-21 he passes from a hasty * account of his interview 
with Peter into a sort of monologue f upon the incompatibility 
of the Mosaic law with the Christian gospel, which starts 
a fresh rush of expostulation and appeal (3-5!%) upon the 
alternatives of Law and Spirit. Faith dominates this section, 
faith in its historical career and as the vantage-ground of 
Christianity. The genuine soxs of Abraham are not legalistic 
Jewish Christians, but those who simply possess faith; the 
much-vaunted Law is a mere provisional episode culminating 
in Christianity (3728) as the religion of filial’confidence and 
freedom (37°-4").t A passionate appeal to the Galatians 
follows (4!%"); then, harping still on Abraham, the apostle 

* “* Fe is far too quick a thinker to be a master of mere narrative; the 
question of Christian freedom was too hot in his heart to leave him free for 
reminiscence, and the matter is not very clear” (Glover, Conflict of Religions 
in Early Roman Empire, 1909, p. 168). This applies to the Antioch story 
as well as to the preceding narrative (cp. Watkins, pp. 291 f.). 

+ 21-17 is an indirect summary of what he actually said; in 21%?! the 
passion wakened by the memory of the situation carries him straight forward 
into the situation of his readers. Years had passed since the crisis, but he 
lived it over again as he recollected how he had fought for people like the 
G., who were exposed to a similar danger of religious compromise (cp. Gercke, 
GGA., 1894, 576f.). On the thought of the whole passage, see T. H. 
Green’s Works, iii. 186f. 

$ On 3%-4? cp. Max Conrat in ZVW. (1904) 204-227 (‘ Das Erbrecht 
im Galaterbrief’). 
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essays, with fresh rabbinic dialectic (on 478! see Linder’s essay 
in ZWT., 1900, 223-226), to establish spiritual Christianity over 
legalism as the religion that is both free and final, applying this 
to the moral situation of the Galatians (512). The mention of 
freedom * leads him to define the moral responsibilities of the 
faith (518-61), in order to prevent misconceptions and to re- 
inforce the claims of the gospel upon the individual and social 
life of the Galatians. The epilogue (61!) reiterates, in a series 
of abrupt, emphatic sentences, the main points of the epistle. 


Another scheme of the epistle (so, ¢.g., Holsten, Sabatier, Sieffert, and 
Lipsius) is to find in 1®-27 31-4" 42-6" three successive arguments upon (a) 
the divine origin of Paul’s gospel, (4) the complete right of Gentile Christians 
to the messianic inheritance, and (c) the vital connection between the 
Christian Spirit and the moral life ; which is neat rather than natural. 

64-18 is an emphatic postscript or summary, written by Paul himself. 
For similar instances of ancient letters containing autographic conclusions, 
after the main body of the letter had been dictated,t see Cic. ad Aftéc. viii. 
I. 1, and Aug. Z/zs¢, 146, with the remark of Julius Africanus (het. Latin. 
min., ed. Halmel, 44877) : ‘‘ obseruabant veteres, carissimis sua manu scribere 
vel plurimum subscribere.” This leaves it an open question whether éypaya 
(cp. Abbott, Dzat. 2691) does not refer to the entire epistle (so, ¢.g., Mill, 
Ewald, Hofmann, Eadie, Zockler, Clemen, and Zahn, quoting from a letter 
of Ambrose [i. 3] to the Emperor Gratian: ‘‘scripsisti tua totam epistolam 
manu, ut ipsi apices fidem tuam pietatemque loquerentur’); probably, how- 
ever, it is the epistolary aorist (cp. Philem ™),+ and 61-8 is to be classified 
with 2 Th 3)’, 1 Co 167-4, and Col 4%. In any case, ypduuara means not 
‘epistle’ but the characters of the handwriting. On placards (cp. 3! rpoeypdgpy) 
and public inscriptions (cp. Sieffert, p. 349 ; Ramsay, 466), large letters were 
employed at the end or at the beginning in order to catch the eye (Lucian, 
Hermot. 11, Gymn. 22), Plutarch (cp. Field’s Otzum Norvicense, iii. 191) 
narrates that Cato wrote histories for his son /diq yeupl Kal weyddos ypdupacw. 


§ 3. Zhe text.—Galatians, for all its unpremeditated vigour, is 
composed § not only with some care for language, but even with 


*In spite of coincidences like 1=Mt 16-17, 4i4>=Mt 10%, 51% 6— 
Mk 12” (Lk 20%), 544=Mk 12°!, 63=Mt 234 (Lk 11%), and the apparent 
similarity of 5* +*2 to Lk 13% (cp. 64=Lk 138), it is hazardous to admit 
more than the bare possibility that Paul had in mind some sayings of Jesus 
against legalism (Feine, Jesus Christus und Paulus, 70f.). 

+ ‘* Exact analogies to this may be found in many Egyptian papyri, where 
the body of a document is written by a friend or clerk, and the principal 
appends his ratification in a large hand at the end” (Kenyon, Hdd&. to Textual 
Criticism of NT", p. 30). See above, p. 51, and ZA, 153. 

t For @ypaya in this sense, cp. Xen. Anad. i. 9. 25; Thuc. i. 129. 3; 
Ezra 414 (LXX); and Lucian, Dza/. Meretr. 10. 

§ Cp. the minute analysis of the whole epistle in Blass’s die Rhythmen der 
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a rhythmical flow which recalls in several places the methods 
of contemporary rhetorical prose. In this respect it agrees with 
1 Thessalonians (Blass, of. cit. pp. 61 f., 196-204), 1 Corinthians 
(a. cit. pp. 53 £, 76 f.), Ro 31% 1128-83 etc, (of. cit. pp. 68 f.), and 
Philippians (of. cit. 66 f., 73 f.),* all of which are more or less 
marked by rhythmical features; whereas in 2 Corinthians, for 
example, the indications of rhetorical structure are much less 
prominent. How far Paul was conscious of such traits of 
composition and style, it is impossible to say. Their presence is 
due doubtless to his early training in the schools ; probably they 
had become a second nature to him (see above, p. 57). But 
they are sufficient to prove that he wrote with some care and 
rhetorical finish, even in epistles which appear, on a superficial 
examination, to have been written under an overmastering freshet 
of emotion. 

The extant text, however, is not free from serious difficulties, Its frequent 
roughnesses have suggested the hypothesis that marginal glosses and inter- 
polations have become incorporated here and there in the original; but in 
most cases{ the evidence is far from cogent, as, ¢.g., for the conjecture 
teccdpwr for dexareccdpwv (2', e.g. Grotius, Semler, Keil, Béttger, Reiche, 
Michelsen, Baljon: pp. 168-9),§ the omission of 2! (Michelsen, Weisse, van 
Manen, Baljon: pp. 172-174) or of 3! (Weiss, Cramer: 319-9, Baljon : 
pp. 175-178),|| and the hypothesis of a marginal gloss in 61 (Laurent). On 
the other hand, if 47° (rd yap ZuwG 8pos éorlv ev rH ’ApaBia) is correctly read, 
it probably represents the explanatory and prosaic marginal note of a later 
editor (Mill, Holsten, Schott, Cramer, Prins, Baljon, p. 185), as many 
scholars have seen, since the days of Bentley (opuscula philologica, 1781, 
533f.). The transposition of 2° to a place after 2! (so J. Weiss, SX., 1893, 
pp. 504f.) clears up the movement of the whole passage, but it must not be 
defended on the ground that the incident of 2° could not have taken place in 





astanischen u. rimischen Kunstprosa (1905), pp. 43-53, 204-216, where the 
text is perversely handled in the interests of the theory. 

*In 31 (éuol uev ovdk dxvnpdv, tuiv & dopadés) the trimeter (see p. 167) 
may be, like that in 1 Co 15%°, a reminiscence of Menander. 

+ D. H. Miiller’s strophic theory of prophetic prose has been applied by 
Wehofer to the epistolography of the early Christian fathers (SBA VW. cxliii., 
1901), but unsuccessfully upon the whole. 

+ See the essay by Prins (7'7:, 1887, 7of.). Jowett’s apt remark that 
‘tin a writer at once so subtle and so abrupt as St. Paul, obscurity is not 
a strong ground of objection,” is often forgotten in criticism of this kind. 

§ The considerable support given to this supposed change of & into «d’ 
(from Capellus to Bertholdt, Guericke, Schott, and Wurm, in last century) 
is due to chronological prepossessions (cp. Lake, Zx/.° iv. 472 f.). 

ll Michaelis (Zzn/. p. 745) and Liicke (SX., 1828, pp. 101f.) are among 
those who take 3” as a marginal gloss (so recently Emmet). 
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Jerusalem, though rapeicaxro: would fit Syrian Antioch in some respects 
better than the capital. The reading and rendering of 2° (ofs ovdé rpds Spav 
elfamev TH Urorayy) was debated as early as the second century (cp. Zahn’s 
excursus in his edition, pp. 287-296, and K. Lake in #x.", i. 236-245) 5 
the omission not only of ofs (so Marcion, SyrP®**, and some Gk. MSS) but 
also of oddé (Gk. MSS, D, old Latin, archetype of G, etc.) has early and 
strong support (so, ¢.g., Semler, Michaelis, Klostermann: of. ctt. 55-58, 
Volter, J. Weiss: SA., 1893, 504f., Urc. 203f.). The dubiety about a 
negative is not unexampled in ancient literature; a similar problem arises 
over the insertion of oz by most modern editors in Cicero’s criticism of 
Lucretius (Q. 7%. ii. 9. 4, cp. also ad AZ. xiv. 1-2). In Gal. the matter is 
complicated by the exegesis of 2°. Was Titus circumcised, and was this 
brought up against Paul (cp. 5", so Spitta, J. Weiss, and Lake), who replies 
that he was not compelled to be circumcised? Is 2°, therefore, the confession 
of a momentary lapse of judgment, which the latter church sought to smooth 
over by the insertion of the negative? The internal probabilities seem to 
point the other way (cp. Watkins, of, cz¢. 120f., 181), but the problem can 
scarcely be said to be settled satisfactorily one way or another. 


§ 4. The destination—The problems of Galatians belong to 
historical and theological rather than to literary criticism. It is 
impossible, however, to discuss its destination or date without 
some reference to the questions raised -by the Lucan narrative 
in Acts (especially of Ac 11-16), which describes, from a different 
point of view, most of the incidents presupposed or mentioned 
in the epistle. 

The geographical situation of the Galatian Christians has led 
to a debate as warm and intricate as that waged over the problem 
of Hannibal’s route across the Alps. ‘Two rival hypotheses hold 
the field. The matter in dispute is the meaning of TaAariéa in 1? 
(cp. 1 Co 161). Is it (a) the large Roman province of that name, 
including the southern townships of Derbe, Lystra, Ikonium, and 
Pisidian Antioch, besides part of Phrygia; or (4) the smaller 
region of Galatia proper, in the ethnographical sense of the 
term, lying north-east in Asia Minor? 

The latter view belongs to the North Galatian or traditional theory, 
which is advocated by editors of Acts like H. J. Holtzmann, Wendt, Blass, 
Hilgenfeld, and Knopf; by editors of Galatians like Windischmann, Holsten, 
Wieseler, Reithmayr, Holsten, Lightfoot (cp. Colossians, 24f.), Howson 
(Speaker’s Comm. 1881), Riickert, Jowett, J. Dalmer, Lipsius, Sieffert, Zockler 
(also SX., 1895, pp. 51-102)*, G. G. Findlay, Lietzmann, Bousset, and 
Williams ; and by general critics like Godet, Trenkle (Zzz/. 21), Salmon, 
S. Davidson, Schafer (Zzz/. 88 f.), Jiilicher, Haupt (SH., 1906, 144-146), 
Hoennicke (Chronologie des Paulus, 32{.), von Dobschiitz, Vischer (Dze 


Paulusbriefe, 1904, 30f.), Mommsen(ZVW., 1901, 86), Schiirer (7P7., 1892, 
460f.), Gheorghiu, G. H. Gilbert (Student's Life of St. Paul, 1902, pp. 260- 
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272), Chase (£xf.4 viii. gor f., ix. 331 f.)*, Barth (Zin/. § 7), Deissmann 
(St. Paul, 1912, 221f.), Loisy, and Menzies (ERE. ix. 685 f.). Schmiedel’s 
article (Z&z. 1596-1616) and A. Steinmann’s thoroughgoing essays on 
Die Abfassungszeit des Galaterbriefes (1906) and Der Leserkreis des 
Galaterbriefes (1908) discuss with minute scholarship every relevant point, 
exegetical or historical. Schmiedel’s attitude towards Acts is much less 
conservative than Steinmann’s, and the latter’s sweep of argument is wider ; 
but the two statements supplement each other admirably, and together they 
constitute by far the most adequate plea for the North Galatian hypothesis 
(cp. Z7Q., 1912, 511-527). 

The South Galatian hypothesis was first popularised by Perrot (De 
Galatia provincia Romana, 1867, pp. 43f.), and then restated, with a 
wealth of geographical learning, by Sir W. M. Ramsay in a masterly 
series of articles and volumes (e.g. Héstorical Geography of Asia Minor, 
1890; Exp. ii. 1-22, ix. 43f., 1376, 288f., etc. ; SB. iv. 15-57; CRE. 
Sf, 74f., 97f.; DB. ii. 81f.; The Cities of St. Paul, 1907; ET. xxiv. 
19 ff. ; as well as in his commentary). The theory is accepted, with many 
modifications and for varying reasons, by editors of Acts like Bartlet (cp. 
also his 44. 71f., 84f.), Jacobsen, Rackham, and Forbes; by editors of 
Galatians like Steck, Zahn, Adeney, Gutjahr, Bacon (cp. also Ex.° vii. 
123f., x. 351f.), and Rendall (cp. also Hxf.4 ix. 254-264); also by 
Niemeyer (de ¢empore quo epistola ad Gal. conscripta sit accuratius 
definzendo, Gottingen, 1827), Renan (iii. 311f.), Hausrath (iii. 146-199), 
Weizsicker (Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1876, 606f., and AA. i. 252f.); 
Pfleiderer, E. H. Gifford (Zxf.4 x. 1-20), McGiffert (4A. 178f., 221f.), 
O. Holtzmann (ZXAG., 1894, 336-346; ZVW., 1905, 102-104), von Soden 
(JT. 56f.), Woodhouse (#Az. 1592f.), J. Weiss (PRE. x. 554f., Ure. 
223f.), D. Walker (ZZ. xiii. 511-514), Belser, Clemen, Askwith (Daze 
and Destination of Galatians, 1899), J. Strahan (DAC. i. 427f.), Lake 
(ZEP. 254f., 309f.); it is worked out in exegesis by Zahn (see also his 
Introduction, § 11), and from a special standpoint by Valentin Weber 
in a long series of articles (cp. especially Katholik, 1898, pp. 193f., 
301 f., 412f., 1899, pp. 45f., 1900, pp. 339f., 481 f.) and monographs.* 





* Especially Der heilige Paulus vom Apostelibereinkommen bis zum 
Apostelkonzil (1901), and Die Abfassung des Galaterbriefs vor dem 
Apostelkonzil (1900); finally in 7Q. (1910, 327f.; 1912, 191f., 417f.), 
and BZ, (1912, 155f.). His main contentions are supported by Belser 
7Q., 1901, 285f.), Rohr (Ad/gem. Lit. Blatt., 1901, 226f.), Gutjahr. (in 
his ed. of Thess. and Gal.), and De Faye (AA. 190), and rejected not only 
by Jiilicher (7ZZ., 1901, 469-472) and Holtzmann (GGA., 1902, If.) 
but by Steinmann. Weber is right in demurring to the undue sharpening 
of the differences between Acts and Galatians, but he goes to the other 
extreme in minimising them. His general scheme is as follows :—Paul’s first 
visit to Jerusalem (Gal. 118-?°= Ac 9?6-*8) followed by missionary activity from 
Tarsus (Ac 9%) and Antioch (Ac 11-6, Gal 17!-*4) ; his second visit (Ac 11 
12% = Gal. 2!-1°), with the double object of conveying the money (only hinted at 
in Gal. 2!) and securing the rights of his gospel (in private conference, Gal 
25-); then the first tour (Ac 142/-%=Gal. 4”), with a double visit to S. 
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According to Weber, the visit of Gal 2!” is not that of Ac 15 but that of 
Ac 11%, after which, but before the Council of Jerusalem, Paul composed 
Galatians (Antioch, A.D. 49 ; cp. Ac 14°8), This implies that the opposition of 
Peter and the Judaisers could not have taken place after the Council, and that 
the church of Jerusalem did not interfere with Paul’s method of ignoring the 
law in his Syrian and Cilician churches, though his practice was well known 
to them. But such a hypothesis is quite improbable. Gal 1% simply states 
that they knew the bare fact of his activity in preaching, not that they tacitly 
approved of his methods till their hand was forced by the Judaistic party in 
the church, Furthermore, the theory is open to the same objections as 
similar forms of the S. Galatian hypothesis, that it arbitrarily makes the 
burning question of circumcision for Gentile Christians emerge in an acute 
shape some time before the period of Ac 15—a view for which there is no 
evidence in Acts (cp. Steinmann’s Adfassungzezt, 170f.), and against which 
the probabilities of the general situation tell heavily. Finally, it involves 
the incredible idea that Paul circumcised Timotheus (Ac 16*) after he had 
written Gal 5%. 

Weber’s reconstruction is rejected by Zahn, who also differs in his view 
of Ac 16° and on some other details from Ramsay ; the latter scholar’s inter- 
pretation of the Lucan passages, of the date, and of several passages in the 
epistle, is challenged by many of the South Galatian theorists themselves, so 
that, beyond the general contention that Galatians was written to the church 
of Derbe, Lystra, Ikonium, etc., there is seldom much unity in their ranks. 

An intermediate hypothesis, advocated by Mynster, Cornely (Ziv. iii. 
415f.), Jacquier (JVZ. i. 171 f.), and (temporarily) Zahn, which has been 
described as Pan-Galatian, views the churches of Galatia addressed by Paul 
as at least including some to the N. of Southern Galatia. This modification 
attempts to do justice to the plain sense of Ac 16°, but it fails to bring out 
the evident homogeneity of the churches addressed in Galatians, and involves 
more difficulties than it solves (cp. Gilbert, of. cz¢. 266f., and Steinmann’s 
Abfassungzeit, 166f.). 

Twice in Acts, Luke alludes to a mission which appears to 
coincide with the Galatian enterprise presupposed in this epistle. 
The first of these passages is Ac 16%, 

Ai pev obv éxxAnoia eorepeodvto TH TioTe Kat érepicoevov TO 
apiOpe Kad jpépav. But they (i.e. Paul, Silas, and Timotheus) 
traversed (SinAOov Sé, in contrast to the South Galatian mission 
just concluded:* not recapitulating 1-4, but marking a fresh 
departure) tiv Ppvylav xai Tadarixyv xopav, since they had been 
forbidden + by the holy Spirit to preach the word in Asia (explaining 
Galatia, after which the Antioch-outburst (Gal 2™*) so affected the Galatian 
converts that the epistle had to be written. 

* The purpose of 15°° (/e¢ us vistt the brothers in every city where we 
proclaimed the word of God) had been accomplished (16% *°=14"); cp. 
N. J. D. White in Hermathena, 1903, 128 f. 


+ The S. Galatian hypothesis, as advocated by Ramsay, implies that 
kwrvévres is a pte. of subsequent action ; the natural and grammatical sense, 
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why, instead of turning west,* they pushed north). And when 
they came opposite Mysia (xatd, up as far as: striking it well to 
the north of Phrygia, in the neighbourhood of Doryleum or 
Cotyzeum) ¢hey tried to enter Bithynia (north of Phrygia), but the 
Spirit of Jesus would not permit them. So, ignoring Mysia (as 
part of the prohibited Asia), they went down to Troas (i.e. due 
west). Then Luke comes upon the scene’ himself, and Paul 
plunges into the European mission. 

Every phrase of this summary paragraph has had pages of 
discussion poured over it. To the present writer it seems that the 
disputed words ryv Ppvyiay cat Tadarixiy xépav can only mean, 
in the light of passages like 19%! (deA@ov tHv MaxedSoviay cat 
"Axatav) and 27° (kara ryv Kidixiay xat Tapdpvdlav), Phrygia and 
the region of Galatia, pvyiav, here at any rate (as in 21° 18%), 
is not an adjective, and «ai does not mean or. The phrase 
therefore is not an equivalent for Phrygia-Galatica, or for the 
borderland between Eastern Phrygia and Western Galatia: it 
denotes not one district but two. As Luke uses Pamphylia 
(13'°), Pisidia (13!*), and Lykaonia (14°) in their geographical 
sense, it is fair to infer that he does so in 16® unless there is 
good reason to the contrary. : 

The South Galatian theorists ask why he did not write T'adarlay outright. 
Probably because it would have been misleading; the great province of 
% Tadarta or  Tadarixi érapxia included the Lykaonian and Phrygian 
townships already mentioned. In order to emphasise the new departure, 
Luke uses the region of Galatii, i.e. the district inhabited by the Galatians 
proper, lying beyond Phrygia. The terminology therefore really supports 
the North Galatian interpretation. It is a periphrasis, like xwpa rijs 
"Tovdalas (Ac 10 26”, cp. #Az. 1602). Per contra, if Luke had viewed 
Derbe, Lystra, and the rest of Paul’s earlier mission-field as belonging to 
T'adaria proper, it is inexplicable why the name should not occur in Ac 13-14. 
Furthermore, Derbe and Lystra belonged to Lykaonia (Ac 14% 1"), not to 
Phrygia, so that the South Galatian view, that Ac 16° is recapitulatory, breaks 
down at the outset. Harnack (BVT. iii. 58) suggests that Luke spoke of % 
Tadarixh xwpa *‘ because Galatia was poor in cities, and because in official 
terminology the word ‘ regiones’ was also used of this province. It follows, 
therefore, that in the much debated question where the Galatia of Paul is 





on the contrary, implies that it refers either to an antecedent or at best to a 
synchronous experience (cp. Schmiedel, Zz. 1599 ; Moulton’s Grammar of 
NT Greek, i. 132f.). It was apropos of this forced construction of dij\or 
. + . kwAvbévres that Chase wrote, ‘‘the South Galatian theory is shipwrecked 
on the rock of Greek grammar.” 

*’ Agia here=the coast-land round Ephesus, as in 2° (where Phrygia is 
also distinguished from it, by a popular use of the geographical term) and 27%, 
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to be found, we may not claim Luke as a witness in favour of the South: 
Galatian theory ; rather we must regard him as a witness to the contrary.” 

Luke’s usage, it may be retorted, is not decisive for Paul. This is 
perfectly true, but Paul’s use of T'adarla corresponds to the inferences from 
Acts. It is a rather precarious conclusion that because he was a Roman 
citizen, he must have confined himself to the Roman provincial titles, and 
that therefore 'adaria in Gal 1? means the province, not the country, of 
the Galatz. No fixed rule of this kind can be attributed to him; not even 
Asiatics.like Strabo and Dio Cassius adhered to such a practice. In Gal 174 
Paul himself does not speak in this way about Syria and Cilicia, and even 
in Gal 1” (cp. 1 Th 214) it is not necessary to suppose that he alluded to 
Judzea in anything except the popular or geographical sense (cp. Steinmann’s 
Leserkrets, 76£., 103, and Schmiedel, of. czt. 1604 f.). Furthermore, in Ac 2°, 
Asia and Pontus denote districts, not provinces, and the same is probably true 
of Cappadocia, as of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Asiaini P14, ‘*Of 
the vast province of Galatia the part to be visited [by the bearer of 1 P] 
between Pontus and Cappadocia could be only Galatia proper, the Galatia 
of St. Paul’s epistles” (Hort, z Peter, pp. 183 f.). 


Paul and his companions had no definite sphere in view 
when they left Lykaonia; certainly neither Troas nor Bithynia 
was their objective. Luke’s narrative, or rather summary, at this 
point becomes singularly curt and rapid. Apparently he was not 
interested in the Northern Galatian mission. His engrossing aim 
is to get Paul across to Europe; and the approach of the 
Macedonian mission, in which he himself first joined the apostle, 
leads him to hurry over the movements of the apostles in the 
interior of Asia Minor. It does not follow, however, that these 
movements were a series of purposeless journeys in which the 
evangelists were casting about in vain for a sphere and were 
finally shut up to make for Troas. On the contrary, what the 
N. Galatian view involves is that during this journey Paul took 
advantage of his enforced detention, owing to sickness, in order 
to evangelise in the western* part of Galatia. “It is sufficient 
to suppose that during his illness, or during his convalescence, 
Paul founded a few churches, none of them very far apart, and 
all situated in the W. of North Galatia” (2&7. 1606-1607). 
The possibility of this is admitted not only by Zahn (2WT7. i. 
189 f.) but by J. Weiss, one of the most cautious and careful of 
the South Galatian theorists (“‘ Natiirlich kann man sich denken, 
dass die Missionire etwa von Amorium (oder von Nakoleia 


* The alternative form of the N. Galatian theory (so, ¢.g., Lightfoot) is to 
regard Ancyra, Tavium, and Juliopolis, as also and chiefly evangelised by 
Paul, Zockler’s modification (as above) seems preferable, 
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uber Orkistos, Ramsay, Geogr. p. 230) aus den Versuch 
gemacht hatten, in Pessinus und Germa zu predigen, und als sie 
die Verhaltnisse dort ungiinstig oder den Erfolg gering fanden, 
sich nach Doryl#um wandten,” of. cit. pp. 558f.). The evidence 
of Galatians shows, however, that this mission was more than a 
possibility and by no means an unsuccessful venture. There is 
little doubt that dépxeoGar in 16°, taken along with 18%, implies 
preaching-activity, not simply travelling (cp. Ramsay’s article in 
Exp. i. 385 f.).* 

Two or three years later, Paul paid a second visit to Galatia 
(Ac 18%).¢ After spending some time there (i.e. at Antioch), 
he went off on a tour through the region of Galatia and Phrygia 
(Stepxdpevos xabeEjs tHv Tadarixyy xépay xal Bpvyiav), establishing 
all the disciples. ‘This time he moved from east to west, reversing 
the route of 16%, and reaching Ephesus vid Asian Phrygia. 
In contrast to the settled churches of S. Galatia (165), the North 
Galatian Christians were as yet scattered and unorganised ; they 
were naturally more liable, on this account, to be unsettled by 
Judaistic agitators from the far south than communities like 
those of Ikonium, Lystra, and Antioch, which were closer to the 
centre, and also in possession of the decrees (164). Furthermore, 
Paul tells the Galatians about the controversy as if it were a 
novelty. There is no oidare 5€ (Holtzmann). This suits the 
N. Galatians rather better than the S. Galatians (Ac 164), who 
must have learned of the matter for themselves at an early date. 

Such is, on the North Galatian hypothesis, the Lucan 
narrative of the Galatian mission. It remains to notice one or 
two objections on exegetical or geographical grounds. 


(a) The title Ga/atzans (Gal 3!) is alleged to be more suitable to the inhabit- 
ants of Southern Galatia than to those of N. Galatia. Sir W. M. Ramsay 
(Hist. Comm. 137f.) finds that the N. Galatian theorists, who deny this, 
show ‘‘no sign” of having ‘‘ specially studied the use and implication of 





* The admission that Paul did preach in N. Galatia (in Ac 18%) makes it 
extremely unlikely that, on the S. Galatian hypothesis, the epistle was 
written after this, since I'a\arfa would then include N. Galatia, and the 
close unity of the readers’ situation forbids this (see above), 

+ Here again the historian’s allusion is brief and bare. Galatia lay off 
the line of his European interests; even the great mission at Ephesus 
(19°) is dismissed in a sentence, so that the treatment of the Galatian 
mission is not singular. ‘*Can it be that the historian gladly drew a veil 
over the infancy of a church which swerved so soon and so widely from the 
purity of the gospel ?” (Lightfoot, Ga/atzans, p. 21; soSchmiedel, #47, 1607). 
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political titles amid the contending forces that were then causing the develop- 
ment of society in Central Asia Minor.” Such a study, he reiterates (cp., 
especially, of. czt. 318 f.), would prove to these amateurs that the people of 
Antioch, Ikonium, Lystra, etc., could be addressed very aptly as Ga/atians. 
Unluckily, this confident assertion is flatly denied by one whose authority 
upon the subject is based upon years of special study. ‘‘In my opinion,” 
says Mommsen (ZVW., 1901, p. 86), ‘‘it is inadmissible to take the 
‘ Galatians’ of Paul in anything except the distinct and narrower sense of the 
term. The provinces which were combined with Galatia under a legatus, as, 
e.g., Lykaonia certainly had been under Claudius, were by no means in- 
corporated into that province. Still less could the inhabitants of Ikonium 
and Lystra be named Galatians in the common speech of the day.” Thus it 
remains open to argue that T'aAdrat, instead of being specially appropriate to 
the Lykaonians and Phrygians, would have ignored their national character- 
istics (cp. Gheorghiu, of. cz¢. pp. 49f.). There is no reason, in the term 
itself, to suppose that it denoted any save the inhabitants of Galatia proper, 
and there is not enough historical evidence (cp. Steinmann’s Leserkreis, 
53-60) to show that the S. Galatians were reckoned in the xowdv rév 
l'adarav, 

(4) While S. Galatia is represented by Gaius and Timotheus,* North 
Galatia, it is contended, is not represented by any delegates in the company 
who met at Troas (Ac 204) to accompany Paul and hand over the collection 
at Jerusalem. But it is more than doubtful if this was the sole object of the 
gathering. Even if it were, there is no representative from Corinth, or Philippi, 
or Achaia. Besides, the Galatian contribution may have been sent inde- 
pendently (so Weber, Addressaten, p, 52). 

(c) Paul’s references to Barnabas do not necessarily imply that he was 
personally known to the readers (who were therefore, it is alleged, in South 
Galatia; cp. Ac 13-14); the apostle speaks of B. also to the Corinthians, 
though he had never visited Corinth ; and the allusions to B. in Galatians 
imply no more than the references to Peter (who had not been in 
N. Galatia). 

(d) The phrase, tva # d\jOeva Tod evayyedlov diapelvy mpds duds (2°), does 
not necessarily imply that the Galatian churches were in existence when the 
controversy at Jerusalem broke out. Paul merely says he was fighting the 
battle on behalf of all Gentile Christians who should believe. He tells the 
Galatians that they belonged to the converts in whose interests he had been 
contending (cp. John 17”), 

(e) It is further argued that Luke devotes far more attention to the South 
Galatian churches, and that Galatians is more likely to have been addressed 
to them than to Christians in an out-of-the-way, unimportant district like 
North Galatia. This is one of the most plausible pleas which are advanced 
by the South Galatian theorists, but it is inconclusive. (i.) Luke, according to 





* This assertion is precarious, however. Timotheus was Paul’s companion 
primarily, and Gaius may be mentioned for the same reason. Besides, as 
Schmiedel acutely points out, ‘it would have been quite irrational to convey 
monies from S. Galatia to Jerusalem by way of Macedonia, and run all the 
risks (2 Co 11°°) of such a journey” (#42. 1612). 
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the North Galatian theory, does mention these churches twice (16° 18%); so 
do Peter (1 P 1!) and Paul himself (1 Co 164). They are more prominent 
than even the Roman church, to which Paul wrote a letter, but of whose 
founding Luke says nothing. Luke is indifferent to Paul’s (mission ?) visit’ 
to Arabia and to his work in Syria and Cilicia ;* he ignores Dalmatia and 
Illyria; and there is not a word of the church at Colossze; to which the 
apostle afterwards wrote a letter.| These, together with the silence upon the 
stormy relations between Paul and the Corinthian church, are sufficient to 
disprove any argument against the North Galatian theory which is drawn 
from the silence of Acts. Luke’s predilections, which led him to ignore. 
several Pauline spheres, explain themselves. (ii.) North Galatia was by no 
means inaccessible by road ; on the contrary, it was touched by several open 
routes (cp. Ramsay, Hist. Geography of Asia Minor, 237 ff.). Ancyra, 
h entpémonts THs Tadarlas (south as well as north), was connected by roads 
with the surrounding districts ;{ while Tavium, as a military station and road- 
centre, was probably (cp. J. Weiss, PREZ. x. 559 f.) linked even with Pisidian 
Antioch. There is no real difficulty, from a geographical standpoint, in 
understanding how Paul could reach N. Galatia; it would not take him over 
any more difficult country than his route from Perga to Antioch over the» 
Taurus (Ac 134; cp. Ramsay, CRZ. 24f., D&. v. 391%). (iii.) It is time 
that some critics stopped depreciating the condition of N. Galatia. On this 
point it is sufficient to refer to Sir W. M. Ramsay’s own brilliant pages 
(Gal. 128-164) upon the civilisation of the province of Northern: Galatia. 
As he himself allows, Ancyra was ‘‘one of the greatest and most splendid: 
cities of Asia Minor” (cp. Steinmann’s Leserkrezs, 50f.), and the Roman 
sway had long since permeated the country with civilising influences.§ 





* Sir W. M. Ramsay (Cz¢zes of St. Paul, 81) concludes from the slight 
and vague allusions to Syria and Cilicia that Luke had no personal know- 
ledge of these regions. Exactly the same inference follows from his scanty 
reference to N. Galatia. On the same page he confesses that *‘ even about the 
Galatian cities he [z.e. Luke] has not very much to relate that is detailed or 
picturesque.” 

+ If it is argued that surely Paul would have written an epistle to such 
important churches as those of Derbe, Lystra, Ikonium, etc., the obvious reply 
is that (i.) extant letters do not represent all that the apostle wrote ; (ii.) that 
no letter was written by him, as far as we know, even to so central a church: 
as that of Ephesus. ’ 

+ “There were regular roads from either Ikonium or Antioch to Pessinus. 
Moreover, the apostle, who was accustomed to ‘ perils of robbers, perils of 
rivers, perils in the wilderness’ (2 Co 11), and who preferred walking from 
Troas to Assos (Ac 201%) while his companions sailed, would not be deterred 
by any rough or unfrequented paths” (Lightfoot, Colossians, 26-27). 

§ Cp. Professor Anwyl in Mansfield College Essays (1909), pp. 158 
(‘‘ Galatia was rapidly penetrated by the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
area”) and 160 (‘* whether the epistle to the Galatians was addressed to 
then: or not, there is no evidence that in the apostolic age they were 
conspicuously more backward than the inhabitants of other parts of Asia 
Minor”). Lake’s ‘‘ desolate tracts” do not describe N. Galatia. 
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In any case the Galatians were capable of being converted,* and Paul 
was an evangelist, not a lecturer. The proportion and influence of the 
local Jews exactly correspond to the insignificant position they seem 
to have occupied in the churches, judged by the epistle. Finally, it may 
be pointed out that ‘‘the Galatian cities were in far closer relations with 
the cities of Bithynia-Pontus than of Asia” (Ramsay, Gal. p. 143); which 
supports the contention that Paul, after his work in N. Galatia, naturally 
thought of Bithynia. Any historical evidence which is available does not 
imply that the civilisation of N. Galatia, during the first century A.D., was 
Romano-Gallic rather than Hellenic ; as the inscriptions and coins indicate, the 
Anatolian culture which predominated throughout the province did not exclude 
either the impression of Greek religious ideas or of the Greek language. 
It is therefore beside the mark to dismiss the North Galatian theory on the 
ground that it implies a degree of Greek culture which was foreign to the 
Galatians. Besides, when the evidence of the epistle itself is examined, 
the amount of acquaintance which it presupposes with Greek usages and 
conceptions (é.g. in 47) does not appear to preclude the possibility of the 
Northern Galatians having been familiar with such elementary Grzeco-Asiatic 
culture. The Hellenic ideas used in Galatians might have been perfectly 
intelligible to the Galatians of the northern province, so far as any reliable 
evidence is at our command (cp. Burton in 4/7., 1901, 152-153). At any 
rate, Greek was not only the official but the trading language. Unless we 
exaggerate the so-called Hellenism of Paul and the barbarism of Galatia, 
there is no cogent reason why any argument employed in Galatians 
would have been inappropriate to inhabitants of Northern Galatia. It did 
not require any special contact with the Graeco-Roman culture of the age, 
such as is claimed for S. Galatia, in order to understand what Paul wrote 
about slavery, adoption, or wills. This is frankly admitted by Dr. Dawson 
Walker in his essay on ‘*The Legal Terminology in the Epistle to the 
Galatians” (Gz/t of Tongues, etc., pp. 127 f.). ‘‘ Whether the Christian 
communities to which the epistle was sent were situated in North or in South 
Galatia, there would be a sufficiently strong Roman environment to make 
such general allusions as St. Paul makes to Roman civil law quite intelligible. 
We therefore conclude that the legal allusions in the epistle are indecisive. 
There is nothing in them that bears so directly on the question of the locality 
of the Galatian Churches as to enable us to say decisively whether the 
epistle was sent to North or to South Galatia” (of. czt. 174 f.). 

(7) Once more, the South Galatian argument that Paul always sought 
out important centres in which to carry on his propaganda is sadly shattered 





* Another phase of this argument is that the N. Galatian churches remain un- 
important in early church history, and that not till the end of the second century 
is there much light upon their existence. But even so, what of the South 
Galatian churches? ‘ All the more strange,” on account of the marked success 
of the preaching at Antioch (Ac 134%"), ‘* is the subsequent unimportance of 
the South Galatian churches ” (#7. 184). This is candidly written by Mr. 
Woodhouse, who adheres to the South Galatian hypothesis. The Syriac 
martyrology even points to martyrdoms at Ancyra before the reign of Trajan 
(cp. AZ, xxi. 64f.). 
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by the fact that Derbe and Lystra were quite second-rate cities, with very 
little in common between them and the Roman world. The former “ was 
one of the rudest of the Pauline cities, education had made no progress in it.” 
Sir W. M. Ramsay even wonders how so rustic and sequestered a spot as 
Lystra came to be visited by Paul. ‘* How did the cosmopolitan Paul drift 
like a piece of timber borne by the current into this quiet backwater?” 
(The Cities of St. Paul, 408). Since he did evangelise such places, we may 
perhaps be spared the argument that North Galatia would have been beneath 
his notice. Even apart from the case of Derbe and Lystra, the common 
assertion that Paul invariably sought out important imperial centres is not 
justified by the evidence. Paul, like’ Wesley, was an evangelist who 
had a passion for the regions beyond (2 Co 10%-16 eis ra dbarepéxewa bur 
evayyenioacba ; cp. Ro 151); North Galatia lay on the line of his circle 
from Jerusalem, and his procedure elsewhere makes the enterprise in that 
country not simply credible but probable. 

Many internal arguments used on both sides to prove the character of 
the people addressed in the epistle are of little independent value. No stress 
can be laid, ¢.g.,on-the so-called Celtic fickleness, in the interests of the 
N. Galatian hypothesis. On the other hand, it is as irrelevant to discover 
anything characteristically S. Galatian in 6'° (so Ramsay, Hist. Comm. Gal. 
454 f.), as if the pitiless temper were specially Phrygian! If any local colour 
is to be sought, the allusion in 6” suggests the custom of marking slaves by 
scars and cuts, which was notoriously a practice of the North Galatians 
(cp. Ramsay, Ast. Comm. Gal. 82f.). The alleged coincidences between 
Galatians (cp. 4*) and Paul’s address in the South Galatian Pisidian Antioch 
(Ac 13164) are interesting (cp. of. czt. 399 f.), but they are not confined to 
this address, and represent the primitive Christian outlook rather than Paul’s 
specific views. | 

The South Galatian theory has several attractive features, but it lies open 
to objections of more or less cogency. Z£.¥., (i.) if the opening of the South 
Galatian mission is so fully described in Ac 13-14, why is there no mention 
of the illness which Paul specially mentions in Gal 4? Again, (ii.) the 
Galatians received Paul ws dyyedor Oe08, ws Xpiordv ’Inoody (Gal 414), in spite 
of his illness—a very different thing from hailing him in-full health as the pagan 
Hermes (Ac 14!*)! There is not (iii.) a hint in the epistle of any persecution 
or suffering endured by him in his evangelisation of Galatia, whereas his 
South Galatian mission was stormy in the extreme (Ac 13-14, 2 Ti 3”). 
Once more (iv.), if Paul had evangelised S. Galatia prior to the Council, it 
is not easy to understand why he did not say so in Gal 1%. None of these 
objections is satisfactorily met by the S. Galatian theory, in any of its forms. 

On both sides, but especially on the S. Galatian, there is too great a 
tendency to tamper with the text of Acts in order to bring it into line with 
the requirements of a theory. Thus Weber and Ramsay, as well as Lightfoot 
(Biblical Essays, 237 f.), prefer the inferior v.1. dveA@dvres in Ac 16°; Blass 
in 168 substitutes the equally inferior dieA@dvres for mapedOdvres, and reads, 
on the sole authority of a thirteenth cent. Latin MS, ras Tadarixas xwpas in 
16°; even Belser is driven (Zzz/. 423), like Weber and J. Weiss, to regard 
the reference to I’. x. in the latter verse as corrupt, possibly a harmonising 
gloss from 18°, 
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This opens up the complex problem of the relationship between Galatians 
and the narrative of Acts. (a) As to the various journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, 
neither theory entirely escapes the familiar difficulties; the S. Galatian 
hypothesis, in one or two forms, succeeds in evading them, but only by 
conjectural alterations of the order of the narratives (see below). A more 
important question (4) relates to the Council of Jerusalem. Here the identity 
of Gal 2! with Ac 15 must be maintained. In the former passage Paul is 
certainly giving his own version of what Luke subsequently described from 
a later and a different standpoint. The narrative of Acts, whatever be the 
historical value or site of the decree, is the counterpart of Gal 2), Since 
the object of the two visits in Ac 1177 and Gal 2° is different, and since 
1177-80 can hardly be regarded as a variant account of 15, the only alternative 
is to regard Ac 15 and Gal 2'!° as referring to the same incident. This 
hypothesis is not wrecked by the patent difference of motive noticed in the 
two narratives, as there is nothing inconsistent in Paul emphasising the 
inward impulse, under the circumstances, and Luke recalling the joint-action 
of the church. The omission of any reference to Titus or the private 
conference is strange but not unparalleled in Acts, and, on the other hand, 
both narratives agree (and this is fundamental) in making the object of the 
journey a desire to settle the relation of Gentile Christians to the law; both 
imply two conferences, resulting in the recognition of Gentile Christians, 
and the refusal, on the part of the apostles, to sanction the orthodox demand 
for universal circumcision. Ac 15 certainly presents a modified, and even 
in some respects an unhistorical, account of what had been a very serious 
crisis in the early church. With characteristic tact, Luke passes over the 
friction between Paul and the three pillar-apostles, as well as the difference 
of opinion which yielded but slowly to Paul’s remonstrances; he also 
represents both James and Peter * as in essential harmony with the apostle 
of the Gentiles from the first. This irenical purpose helps to explain Luke’s 
subsequent silence upon the bitter anti-Pauline movement of the Judaisers } 





* For the odd attempt of some Roman Catholic scholars to prove that 
Cephas and Peter are different persons (as Clement of Alexandria was the 
first to suggest), cp. Pesch in the Zeztschrift fiir kath. Theol. (1883) pp. 456- 
490, with Vigouroux, Les Livres Saints et la critique rationaliste, vol. v. 
pp- 456-476. Another curiosity of ancient interpretation was the view 
popularised by Chrysostom, Jerome, and alleged to go back to Origen, that 
the dispute was a got-up scene. The patristic attitude towards the dispute 
is sketched by Overbeck in his Auffassung des Streits des Paulus mit dem 
Apostel Petrus bei den Kirchenvitern (Basel, 1877), and Lightfoot (Gad. pp. 
128-132). / 

{ Upon the North Galatian theory, the Judaistic agitation in Galatia 
was a recrudescence of the movement against Gentile Christianity which the 
Council had temporarily checked, The counter-mission was cleverly carried 
into far-off districts where people were less well acquainted with the proceed- 
ings at Jerusalem and Antioch, and as adroitly the reactionary party took 
advantage of Paul’s absence to undermine his authority. The burning question 
was circumcision as it had been at Jerusalem. On the S. Galatian hypothesis, 
this question had arisen prior to the Council, and Paul simply took advantage 
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and the Corinthian dissensions, as well as upon (c) the dispute between 
Paul and Peter at Antioch. The natural impression made by 2!" js that 
Peter’s visit to Antioch followed the events narrated in 2'-!, and there is 
no reason, historical or grammatical, to reverse this opinion.* That Peter’s 
inconsistency was only possible before the Council (Weber, Belser, van 
Bebber, M. Jones) is an hypothesis, which depends on the erroneous idea 
that the Council’s decree regulated the social intercourse of Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. The reconstruction certainly tends to modify the un- 
favourable impression made by Peter’s vacillating conduct ; but in 2"? Pay] 
is not harking back, in defence of his apostolic authority, to an episode which 
preceded that of,2'’. The point of 2" lies in its historical sequence 
(cp. Steinmann’s Adfassungszeit, pp. 132f.; Clemen’s Paulus, i, 41 f. ; 
and Watkins, pp. 227f.). The principle upheld at Jerusalem had to be 
vindicated practically at Antioch soon afterwards. "‘‘ When we follow Paul’s 
account, the growing excitement with which he unmistakably records the 
event at Antioch is sufficient to prove that, in his view, it was there that the 
crisis was reached” (Weizsicker, 44. i. 176). Ina word, Gal 2-16 forms 
the climax, from Paul’s point of view, in his triumphant assertion of the 
free Christian rights belonging to Gentile converts. 

That the Antioch collision took place before Paul left (Ac 15%), and 
not during the visit of Ac 187° (Renan, Neander, Sabatier, Godet), is also 
the natural inference from the narrative ; it is corroborated by the fact that 
after 15°: Barnabas was never alongside of Paul, as is implied in Gal 21, 


§ 5. Zhe date.—The division of opinion upon the destina- 
tion has led to an even greater variety of conjectures as to the 
date of the epistle’s composition. On the North Galatian hypo- 
thesis the letter cannot have been written before the period of 
Ac 1873; but it may have been composed either (i.).on the way 
from Galatia to Ephesus (Hug, Riickert) ; or (ii.) during Paul’s 
stay at Ephesus (Ac 191-10), perhaps during one of his journeys 
in the vicinity; or (iii.) on his way from Ephesus to Corinth 


of the collection for the Jewish poor to enlist the sympathies and win the 
confidence of the Jewish Christians in the capital. _But both implications are 
improbable, especially the second; neither Luke nor Paul says anything 
about this motive, and the use supposed to have been made of the collection 
is the outcome of imagination rather than the reflection of history. 

* As is done by C. H. Turner (DZ. i. 423 f.), R. A. Falconer (Z7. 
xi. 487-490), Williams, and Zahn (WXZ., 1894, 435 f.; Gal. 110f.), after 
Calvin, Schneckenburger (Zweck der Apgeschichte, 109 f.), etc., all of whom 
place the Antioch-episode prior to Ac 15, either between Ac 12” and 13} 
or between 1476 and 154. Ramsay, who formerly held the latter view (SP7. 
158 f.), now inclines to think that Peter’s visit to Antioch (Gal gut.) 
‘<preceded the first missionary journey of Paul and Barnabas, and that he 
was sent from Jerusalem as far as Syrian Antioch to inspect and report on 
this new extension of the church, just as he had been sent previously to 
Samaria along with John on a similar errand ” (Cites of St. Paul, 302-303). 
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(cp. Moffatt, HWZ. 127 f.). There is not much to choose 
between (ii.) and (iii.), but upon the whole the more probable 
hypothesis is that the epistle was written from Ephesus (Ac 19}), 
soon after Paul had left Galatia (Ac 18%’) for the second time; so, 
e.g. Wieseler, Credner, Hofmann, Godet, Alford, Reuss, Meyer, 
H. J. Holtzmann, Lipsius, Sieffert, Schmiedel, Steinmann, 
etc. This was the traditional view as early as Victorinus (‘ epistula 
ad G. missa dicitur ab apostolo ab Epheso’) and earlier; the 
only real alternative is Paul’s stay in Macedonia or Corinth, during 
the period covered by Ac 201! (so especially Lightfoot, after 
Conybeare and Howson, with Bleek, Salmon, von Dobschiitz, etc.). 

One of the charges made against Paul at Thesssalonika was 
that he had left his converts in the lurch. He had to meet this 
insinuation by showing that he had been unable, not unwilling, 
to return (p. 68). No such calumny is mentioned in Galatians. 
The tone of 42° implies that the Galatians recognised he could 
not visit them in person. Why, we do not know. Galatia was 
accessible from Ephesus, but there may have been reasons why 
he could not leave the latter place at the moment. Otherwise, 
we may suppose he was either on the point of starting for Corinth 
or on his way there, when the news of the Galatian relapse 
reached him. Luke unfortunately has no more to tell us about 
Paul’s relations with the backward Galate than about Paul’s 
contemporary troubles with the recalcitrant Corinthians. 

The South Galatian critics mostly put Galatians first of all 
the extant epistles (cp. Miss E. G. Briggs, ew World, 1900, 
r15f.; C. W. Emmet, Zxf.’ ix. 242f.). Some (Emmet, Lake: 
EEP. 253f., Bruston: ARZQ. xxii. 123f., etc.) even place it 
prior to the Council of Jerusalem, after Calvin (on 2) “ac ne 
satis quidem constat, quo tempore scripta fuerit epistola: nisi 
quod Greci missam Roma diuinant, Latini Epheso. Ego 
autem non tantum scriptam ante fuisse arbitror, quam Paulus 
Romam uidisset, uerum antequam habita fuisset illa consultatio 
et de ceremoniarum usu pronuntiassent apostoli”) and Beza, 
followed by Ulrich and Bottger. This involves the identifica- 
tion of the journey in Ac 11° with that of Gal 2!*—a view 
which has found favour with several South Galatian advocates in 
their manipulation of the Lucan narratives. 

Galatians occupied the first place in Marcion’s list of the Pauline letters ; 


but, as Thessalonians is put after Romans, it is obvious that Marcion either 
arranged the epistles unchronologically, or had no sure tradition upon their 
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relative position. The former is probably the true solution (cp. Tert. adv, 
Mare, v. 2). Galatians was put in the forefront as Paul’s battle-cry against 
the Judaism which Marcion detested (see above, p. 16). 


It might be held that Galatians was written by Paul on his 
way to Jerusalem (Ac 15%; Gal 2! being identified with a visit 
unknown to Luke, and a second visit being denied in Gal 4"). 
A less complex view is represented by W. A. Shedd (£7. 
xii, 568) and Douglass Round (Daze of St. Paul’s Ep. to the 
Galatians, 1906), who identify Gal 211° with Ac 112°, and date 
the epistle from Antioch before Paul went to Jerusalem for the 
Council of Ac 15. This theory, however, does not avoid the 
difficulties encountered by similar attempts (cp. Watkins, 252 f.) 
to place the epistle prior to the Council. These difficulties are 
most ingeniously met by McGiffert, who, identifying Gal 21! 
with Ac 11=15 (all referring to the same incident), places 
the composition of Gal. in Antioch prior to the second tour 
of Ac 16% This involves the interpretation of Ac 16° as 
unhistorical (against this cp. the present writer’s article in 
EBi. 5076 and Bacon’s Story of St. Paul, 148f.). But it is the 
very circumcision of Timotheus which lends point to the 
charges underlying Gal 1° and 511. Again, the ‘failure to 
mention Barnabas as the co-founder of the churches is not 
intelligible except after the rupture, and to identify the second 
visit with the return journey from Derbe is hardly adequate to 
the impression made by the epistle, which suggests that this 
visit was paid to the province as a whole, instead of to one or 
two particular cities and their churches. 

Even when the epistle is admitted (cp. M. Jones, £xp.8 
vi. 193 f., EZ. xxiv. 382f., 475 f., 566f.) to be subsequent to the 
Council of Ac 15, there is no agreement on its period. Thus 
Hausrath dates the epistle from Macedonia during the second 
tour, in the autumn of A.D. 53, mainly upon the erroneous ground 
that 4%! alludes to the sabbatical year. Albrecht (Paw/us, 
1903, pp. 114 f.) and Clemen (Paulus, i. 396 f.) choose Athens, 
identifying the of civ éuol wdvres ddeAdoi of 1? with Christians 
who had accompanied Paul from Berea! This is supposed to 
explain the absence of Timotheus and Silas from the greeting. 
For similar reasons, many adherents of the S. Galatian hypo- 
thesis come down to the opening period of Paul’s residence 
at Corinth (so, ¢.g., Mynster, Zahn, Bacon, Rendall, J. Weiss). 
But the hyperbole of 1 Th 1® does not imply that the news of the 
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Thessalonians’ conversion had reached Galatia; and there is 
not enough time to allow for the exchange of news between 
Paul and that country. Besides, it is rather fanciful to regard 
Galatians as having temporarily checked the Judaising move- 
ment which, after a lull (reflected in Thessalonians), burst out 
again in Corinthians and Romans.* Volkmar (of. cit. 37 f.) dates 
Gal. from Antioch at the close of the second tour (Ac 18%), 
while Renan prefers to date the epistle from Syrian Antioch 
during the period of Ac 18%, prior to the third tour,—a 
theory which has naturally proved a stumbling-block to most 
of those who share the S. Galatian view. It offers no satis- 
factory explanation, e.g., of why Paul omitted any reference to 
his third visit to Jerusalem (Ac 15), still less of Luke’s failure to 
note any interruption (on the second visit to Galatia) of the 
harmony between Paul and the local churches. Furthermore, 
the obvious meaning of Gal 47° (7OeAov dé wapetvar mpds tas 
dptv) is that Paul cannot visit them. ‘There is not the slightest 
indication in the epistle that he was planning a visit very soon, 
and that the messenger who carried the letter took news of 
this to the churches. The same arguments (cp. Round, of. cif. 
48f.) tell as heavily against the hypothesis (e.g. Askwith and 
Pfleiderer and D. Walker) that the epistle was written (so 
Jacquier hesitatingly) by Paul from Macedonia or Achaia during 
the third tour. 

These latter variations of the S. Galatian theory really tally, 
so far as the date is concerned, with the N. Galatian hypothesis ; 
and occasionally the same arguments are employed to defend 
them, viz. from. the affinities of thought and style between 
Galatians and the other Haupibriefe. Galatians may be (i.) prior 
to Corinthians ; so, especially, Baur (Paw/, i. 260f.), Havet, /es 
Origines du Christ. iv. 101 f.; Hilgenfeld (Zin. 249 f.; ZWT., 
1883, 303-343), Sabatier (Pau/, 137-155), B. Weiss, Godet, 
Renan, H. J. Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Sieffert, Holsten, Sir R. D. 
Hanson (Afostle Paul, pp. 243f.), Lipsius, Ramsay (SPTZ: 
189f.), Bovon (77% ii. 73f.), Sanday and Headlam 
(““Romans,” JCC. pp. xxxvi-xxxvii), Warfield (JBZ., 1884, 
50-64), Schifer (Zzn/. 87f.), etc. The case for this relative 
order rests rather on a detailed examination of each writing by 


* The adherents of the early date now include Ramsay (Teaching of St. 
Paul, 1913, 372f., and £xf.* v. 127 f.) and Bartlet (#B.™ xx. 945: ‘written 
in the winter of Paul’s first journey to Europe, ¢. 51-52, say in Corinth’). 
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itself than upon any attempt to trace a dogmatic or controversial 
evolution in Paul’s mind. The ddAdos of 1 Co g? may be an 
allusion to Galatians (cp. 1 Co 9 with Gal 5°8), and Gal 245 
may give us the clue to Am J not free? in 1 Co g!; but such 
threads are too slight to bear any weight of conclusions about 
the relative order. Asa matter of fact, this process of reasoning 
has led some to exactly the opposite result, viz., that (ii.) 
Galatians is subsequent to 2 Corinthians and next to Romans in 
order. So Hartmann (ZWT., 1899, 187-194), arguing from 
2 Co 12? and Gal 2!, but especially Bleek, Howson, Credner, 
Salmon (Smith’s DB.? i. r108f.), and Lightfoot (pp. 36-56), 
followed by Farrar, S. Davidson (ZVT. i. 73-83), W. Briickner 
(Chron. 174f.), Hort, Findlay, M. W. Jacobus (4 Problem 
in Criticism, 1900, pp. 113f.), Resch (Paulinismus, 475 f., very 
emphatically), Askwith (chs. vii—viii.), Adeney, and Williams. 
The argument is that the net resemblances of thought 
and language imply a grouping of Galatians and Romans 
close together; that the Judaism combated in 2 Cor. is less 
matured than in Galatians ; and so forth. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the Judaistic agitation developed uniformly. 
Such reasoning assumes erroneously “that the Judaising heresy 
had reached at the same point of time the same stage of de- 
velopment everywhere. So soon as we remember that some of 
these epistles were written to enlightened Corinth and others to 
barbarous Galatia, all these nice arrangements are seen to be 
the growth of misunderstanding” (Warfield, /BZ., 1884, p. 52). 
The similarity of attitude in Gal. and Rom. yields no safe 
inference as to their period of composition. The latter epistle 
carries forward the conceptions outlined in the former, after a 
brief lapse of time, during which other and more pressing 
questions (eg. 1 and 2 Cor.) had engrossed the writer’s mind. 
The comparative absence of doctrinal controversy (in 2 Cor.) 
with the Judaistic emissaries proves, not that the conflict with 
them was still in some inchoate stage which is reflected in 
Gal., but simply that the particular conditions at Corinth 
demanded special treatment. The exposure of these agitators 
in 2 Cor. is not inconsistent with a previous refutation of 
their principles such as is flung out in Galatians. See further 
on this point, Rendall (Zx#.4 ix. 260), C. H. Turner (DB. 
i. 423), Zahn (ZT. i. pp. 200-201), Peake (ZVZ. pp. 27 f.), 
and especially Sieffert’s essay in Z%S¢. (332-357). W.S. Wood 
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(Studies in Gal. pp. 2 f.) specially controverts Lightfoot, in the 
interests of a date at least synchronous with Thessalonians.* 

It is important to avoid this ultra-logical and literary 
method of treating Paul’s correspondence,—as if he could not 
return to any given topic from a later standpoint,—since it is 
often used not only (a) to support a Ariord views of their dates, 
but also (4) to discredit their authenticity. 


(a) One instance of the former error is presented by the patristic tradition 
(Eusebius of Emesa, Jerome, Theodoret, Oecumenius, etc.), reflected in the: 
subscription of one or two later uncials (¢ypdg¢n dard ‘Pwéuys), and prevalent 
in some circles of the Eastern church, which has occasionally been revived by 
critics (¢.g. Schrader, der Apostel Paulus, 1830, i. 216f. ; Kohler, Versuch tiber 
die Abfassungszeit der epistolischen Schriften im NT, 1830, pp. 125f.; Halmel, 
Rim. Recht im Galaterbrief, 1895, pp. 30f., and R. Scott), who actually 
place Galatians in the Roman imprisonment. The reasons alleged for this 
curious date are quite unconvincing. The argument led from its affinities 
with Romans has been already met (cp. pp. 104f.). The notion (Halmel) that 
it implies a knowledge of Roman law which involves a residence in Italy 
is out of the question: Paul was a Roman citizen himself, and any such 
acquaintance with Roman legal procedure as the epistle may be held to 
presuppose was quite possible throughout a province like Galatia (see above, 
pp. 97-98). Finally, the fancied allusions to imprisonment evaporate under 
examination. Had Paul been in prison, he would have referred plainly to it, 
6.2.5 at 4° (cp. Ph 17 4! etc.), 

It is no improvement on this theory to place the epistle during Paul’s last 
voyage to Palestine (perhaps at Troas, Ac 20°; so Mill, WZ’ Prolegomena, 4), 
on the ground that 2” refers to the collection (Ro 15), or (so Kiihn, VXZ., 
1895, 156f., 981f.) in the Cesarean imprisonment, when Paul could not get 
away (47!) to revisit his friends, and when he had been maltreated by the 
Jews (6 = Ac 21°), 


§ 6. Authenticity.—It is this relationship to Romans which 
also (4) started the theories of Galatians as a second-century pro- 
duct (see below, under “‘ Romans”), composed upon the basis-of 
Romans and Corinthians, in order either to oppose the milder 
Christianity, or to emphasise the rupture between Judaism and 
Christianity. The ablest statement of the theory was R. Steck’s 
der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echthett untersucht, nebst kritischen 
Bemerkungen zu den paulinischen Hauptbriefen, (Berlin, 1888), 
written in a phase of reaction against the Tiibingen identification 
of the four Hauptbriefe with the genuine Paul. J. Friedrich’s 

‘* A, J. Dickinson (Bzbiical World, xli. 172f.) finds three notes: 


(az) 11-271, before the Council, (4) 1°, 3'~4?" (early in the summer of 50), and 
(c) 19-19, 471-6” (summer of 51). 
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die Unaechthett des Galaterbriefs (Halle, 1891) is less original. 
The hypothesis is no longer anything but a curiosity of criticism, 
like Pére Jean Hardouin’s relegation of most of the classics to 
the fourteenth century, and Edwin Johnson’s discovery that the 
* primitive Christian literature was forged in the Renaissance and 
Reformation periods (Antigua Mater, London, 1887). All that 
requires to be said against such vagaries has been put by 
Schmiedel (ZC., 1888, 1697f.; £Bz. 1617-1623), Kappeler 
(Z. Schw., 1889, 11-19), Sieffert (of. cit. pp. 26f.), Lindemann 
(die Aechtheit der paulinischen Hauptbriefe, 1889), Gloél (die 
jingste Kritik des Galaterbriefs auf thre Berechtigung gepriift, 
1890), C. H. van Rhijn (Zheol. Studién, 1890, 363f.). 
Wohlenberg (VKZ., 1893, 741f.), Zahn (Zinl. § 9), R. J. 
Knowling (Witness of the Epistles, 133f., and Testimony of St. 
Paul to Christ, 1905, 34 f.), and Clemen (Paulus, i. 18 f.). 


(2) No weight or worth attaches to the attempts made to disentangle a 
Pauline nucleus from later editorial accretions, as, ¢.g., by Cramer, who 
detects unauthentic interpolations all through (e.g. 1™ 274 etc.), but notably 
in 316-20. 26-29 424-27 55-6 61-6. 9-10. Even Vélter, who applies this method to 
the other Pauline epistles, recognises that Galatians is practically a literary 
unity, although that does not prevent him from relegating it to a post-Pauline 
date (Paulus u. seine Briefe, pp. 229-285). Van Manen’s attempt (7°7., 
1887, 400f., 456f.) to prove that Marcion’s text was more original than the 
canonical, is answered at length by Baljon (of. c#¢. pp. 1-101) and Clemen 
(Zinheitlichkett d. Paul. Briefe, 1894, 100f.). 

(6) The earliest reference to Galatians by name, is the notice of its 
inclusion in Marcion’s Afostolicon ; but almost verbal echoes of 3!°!* occur in 
Justin’s Dial. xciv.—xcv. (as of 4° in Athenag. Zeg. 16, and of 4” in Diogn. 
10) and Orat. 5 (of Gal 4'*), and the epistle was almost certainly known to 
Polykarp, as the quotations in 5! (from Gal 67) eldéres ofy Sri Geds od muKry- 
ptferar and 3° (from Gal 4”°) rior, iris éorly rnp wdvrwv judr, and the 
allusions in 3° (Gal 5'4), 5° (Gal 52”), 9? (Gal 2?) prove. Apart from Pfz?. 1} 
(ox ad’ éavrod obdé dv dvOpmHmrwv =Gal 11), the traces of the epistle in Ignatius 
(27 = Trail. 101, 54= Zph. 181, 571 = Zph. 16!, 6'4= Ro 7”) are faint, as is also 
the case with Clem. Rom. (2!'=Gal 3!, 5?=2%). As the second century 
advances, the evidence of the epistle’s popularity multiplies on all sides, from 
Ptolemzeus and the Ophites to Irenzeus and the Muratorian Canon (cp. 
Gregory, 7ext and Canon of NT, 201-203). 

The inferiority of its early attestation, as compared, ¢.g., with that of 
I Cor. or of Rom., may be due to the remote situation of the churches in 
which it was originally circulated (¢.e. on the North Galatian hypothesis), 
or to its polemical tone. Celsus observed that Christians, despite their 
shameful quarrels and divisions, could all be heard saying, ‘The world is 
crucified to me, and I to the world.’ Origen (c. Ce/s. v. 64) declares this 
is the only sentence which Celsus ever quoted from Paul (Gal 6"). 
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(C) PAUL’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH CORINTH. 


LITERATURE.'—(a) Editions :—Cajetan (Venice, 1531) ; Morton (1596) ; 
Cornelius 4 Lapide (1614); Crellius (1635); Lightfoot (1664); Grotius. 
(1644); Semler’s Paraphrasis (1770-6); Morus (1794); J. G.. F. Billroth 
(1833, Eng. tr. by W. L. Alexander, 1837-8); Riickert (Leipzig, 1836-7) ; 
de Wette (1841); Peile (London, 1848); Olshausen? (1840, Eng. tr. 1851) ; 
J. H. Thom (1851); Hodge (1857-60); A. Maier (1857); Neander 
(Ausleg. d. beiden Briefe, ed. Beyschlag, 1859); Burger (1859-60); Kling 
(1861, Eng. tr. 1866); C. Wordsworth* (1866); Hofmann? (1874-7); 
Braune® (1876); Meyer® (1870, Eng. tr. 1877); Stanley® (1882); Bisping 
(1883); J. A. Beet® (1885); Schnedermann (in Strack und Zickler, 
1887); W. Kay (1887); Gobel (1887); Schmiedel? (WC. 1892)*; Cornely 
(Paris, 1892); J. Drummond (Jutern. Hadbks. NT, 1899); Ceulemans 
(1901); Couard? (1901); B. Weiss? (1902); A. Schafer (1903); Massie 
(CB. n. d.); Bousset? (SMZ. 1907); Gutjahr (1907); A. Schlatter (1907) ; 
J. Niglutsch ? (1907); Lietzmann (WBNT. 1907); M‘Fadyen (1911). 

Of 1 Cor. alone:—D. Pareus (Heidelberg, 1621); Krause (1792); 
Heydenreich (Marburg, 1825-7) ; Osiander (1849); A. Maier (1857); Evans 
(Speaker's Comm. 1881)*; Heinrici * (1880); T. C. Edwards (London, 
1885)*; Ellicott (1887); Godet * (1887, Eng. tr.); Farrar‘ (Pulpz¢ Comm, 
1888) ; Siedenpfennig (1893) ; Lightfoot (Motes on Epp. of St. Paul, 1895 ; 
on 1-7“); Heinrici (— Meyer’, 1896); G. G. Findlay (EG7Z. 1901)* ; 
Goudge (WC, 1903) ; Bachmann (ZX. 1905) * ; J. Weiss (— Meyer®, 1910) *; 
Plummer and Robertson (/CC. 1911); Parry (CGTZ. 1916). 

Of 2 Cor. alone :—Mosheim (Zrklirung des zweiten Briefe des heiligen 
apostels Paulus an die Gemeinde zu Cor. 1762); J. G. F. Leun (1804); 
Emmerling (1823) ; Scharling (1840); Osiander (1858); Klépper * (1874) ; 
Waite (Speaker's Comm. 1881); Farrar (Pulpit Comm. 1883); Heinrici * 
(1887) ; Heinrici (— Meyer, 1900) ; Plummer (CG7. 1903); J. H. Bernard 
(ZGT7. 1903)*; Langheinrich ? (1905) ; Cornely (Comm. in S. Pauli epp. ad 
Cor. alteram et Gal., Paris, 1907); Bachmann (ZX. 1909) *; Belser (1910) ; 
A. Menzies * (1912); G. Godet (Paris, 1914) ; Plummer (/CC. 1915). 

(4) Studies :—(i.) of 1 Cor. alone—Petrus Martyr. (Commentarit, ed. 
1551); Gibaud’s Jntrod. a la premiere épitre aux Cor. (Thése de Strasb. 
1835); Straatman’s A7ritische studien over den xr Kor. (1863); Holsten, 
Evangelium des Paulus, i. (1880); C. H. van Rhijn, “het opschrift van 
der eersten Brief aan de K.” (Theol. Stud., 1900, 357f.); E. Kil, 
Erlaiut. Umschretbung, etc., 1905). ii.) of 2 Cor. alone.—T. Heshusius 
(Zxplicatio, 1572); H. Royaards, Disputatio inauguralis de altera P. ad C. 
epistola (1818); K. F. A. Fritzsche, de nonnullis posterioris Pauli ad 
Corinthios Epistole locts dissertationes due (1824); M. Wirth, Altes und 
neues tiber d. zweiten Brief an die Korinth. (1825); Roux, Analyse de la 
deux, épitre aux Cor, (1836); Klépper, Exegetische-kritische Unters. tiber 
den zweiten Brief des Paulus an die Gemeinde zu Korinth (1869)*; 
Denney (Zxfos. Bible, 1894)*; G. Barde, Paul Papétre, tudes sur la 2 





1 For the ancient and medizeval literature, from Chrysostom to Calvin, 
see T. C, Edwards’ edition, pp. xxvi-xxxii. 
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épitre aux C. (1906). (iii.) of 2 Cor., favourable to intermediate Letter 
hypothesis (see further below, p. 121): Hausrath, der Vier-Capitel Brief des 
Paulus an die Corinthier (1870); Hagge (/P7., 1876, pp. 481-531); 
Volter (77Z., 1889, pp. 294-325); Briickner (Chvon. 177-180); Konig 
(ZWT., 1897, pp. 482-554); J. H. Kennedy (Zx/.*, 1897, pp. 231 f., 285f., 
1899, pp. 182f.; The Second and Third Letters of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians*, 1900; Hermathena, 1903, 340-367; Lrish Ch. Quarterly, 
1917, 123f.); R. Mackintosh (Zxf.” vi. 77f., 226f., 336f.); G. H. 
Rendall, Zhe Epestles of St. Paul to the Corinthians (1909). Unfavourable : 
Gabler, De capp. ult. ix.-xiit. posterioris epist. P. ad Cor. ab eadem hauad 
separandis (Gottingen, 1782; reply to Semler); Hilgenfeld (ZW7:, 1899, 
pp. 1-19); N. J. D. White (Zxf.° vii. 113 f. ; Hermathena, 1903, pp. 79- 
89); A. Menzies (Zx/.° vi. 366f.). (iv.) of both epp.—G. T. Zachariae’s 
Lrklérung (1769); Schenkel, déssertatio de eccles. Corintht primeva factioni-= 
bus turbata (Basel, 1838); J. G. Miiller, de tribus P. ctineribus Corinthum 
susceptis de epistolisque ad eosdem non deperditis (Basel, 1831); Eylau, zur 
Chronologie der Kor.-Briefe (1873); Réabiger, Kritische Untersuchungen 
uberd. Inhalt d. betden Briefe d. Apostels P. an die Kor. Gemeinde? (1886) * ; 
A. Sabatier’s Pau/ (Eng. tr.), 156-184; Krenkel’s Bectrige zur Aufhellung 
der Geschichte u. der Briefe des Paulus (1890) ; van Manen, De brieven aan 
de Korinthzers (1896); Sanday (Zz. 899-907); Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 144 f.) ; 
A. Robertson (DB. i. 483-498); W. Schmidt (PREZ. xi. 369f.); Jacquier 
(Vigouroux’ DZ. ii. 983-1005); Rohr, Paulus u. die Gemeinde von Korinth 
auf Grund ad. betden Korintherbriefe (Freiburg, 1899); Ermoni (22., 1899, 
283-289); Holsten (ZWT7., 1901, pp. 324-369); W. M. Ramsay (Zxf.® 
i.-iii.)* ; G. Hollmann, Urchristenthum im Corinth (1903); Clemen’s 
Paulus (1904), i. pp. 49-85 ; von Dobschiitz, Urc. pp. 11 f.; Munzinger, 
Paulus in Korinth (1907)*; W. Liitgert, Frechettspredigt und Schwarm- 
geister in Korinth (BFT. xii. 3, 1908); R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles 
(1909), 61-95; J. H. Ropes (Z£&." vii. 150-154); G. H. Clayton (DAC. 
i. 250f.); J. Weiss (Ure. 245 f.). 

§ 1. Outline of the correspondence.—Paul’s correspondence 
with the Christians of Corinth, so far as traces of it are extant, 
included four letters from him. (a) The earliest (1 Co 5° éypaya 
tyiv év th emictoA\H py cuvavapiyvvcGo mdpvois xtd.) has not 
been preserved, unless, as is very probable, 2 Co 614-7! is one 
fragment of it. This letter must have been written after Ac 1818 
and prior to (4) 1 Cor., which was sent (possibly by Titus among 
others; cp. Lightfoot’s Bzblical Lssays, 281 f.) from Ephesus 
(16° 19), during the period of Ac 19!~20!, in reply to a com- 
munication, conveyed perhaps! by Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus (1 Co 161718), from the Corinthian Christians them- 
selves (1 Co 71 zwepi 8¢ dv eypdware). The subsequent visit 
referred to in 419-2! (édevcopuar 5? taxéws mpds twas . . . év paBdw 

1 Not necessarily, however. These men may have come independently 
(cp. Lemme in Weue Jahrb. fur deutsche Theologie, 1895, 113 f.). 
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€\Ow; cp. 11°4 167) was probably paid; at least this is a fair 
inference from the language of 2 Co 2! 1214 (i8ov rpitov rotro 
éroipws éxw édXOciv, cp. 13). After this brief, disciplinary visit 
he returned to Ephesus, saddened and baffled (2 Co 25). But 
what he had been unable (2 Co 10! 12%!) to effect personally, 
he tried to carry out by means of (c) a letter (2* 7) written é 
moAAjs Orivews Kal cvvoyys Kapdias Sa todAdGv Saxpiwv, and 
preserved in part in 2 Co ro13!, It was evidently carried by 
Titus (2 Co 238 7% 13-14), Finally, in a fourth letter (d), written 
from Macedonia shortly after he had left Ephesus to meet Titus 
on his return journey from Corinth, Paul (2 Co 1-9) rejoices 
over the good news which his envoy had brought, and seeks to 
bury the whole controversy. Titus and two other brothers 
(2 Co 816-28) carry this irenicon to Corinth, and Paul promises 
to follow before long (2 Co 94, cp. Ac 202). 


The scantiness of the data upon the visits, not only of Paul but of Titus and 
Timotheus (1 Co 4” 161°, Ac 19%) to Corinth, renders it impossible to recon- 
struct any scheme of events which is not more or less hypothetical. For the 
movements of Titus and Timotheus, see Lightfoot’s Bzblical Essays, 273f. ; 
Schmiedel, 82 f., 267-269 ; A. Robertson (DZ. i. 492-497), Rendall (41-42), 
the articles on both men in Hastings’ D&. (Lock) and #8&z. (the present 
writer), Lake (ZZP. 144f., 164f.), and Kennedy (0. cz#. pp. 69-77, 115 f.). 
That Titus had at least two missions to Corinth is more than probable. 
Much depends on whether he is made the bearer of 1 Co and 2 Co 10-13, 
and whether the mission of 2 Co 12! is identified with the former visit. 

The precise dates of the various letters vary with the chronological schemes 
(see above, pp. 62-63) ; all that can be fixed, with any approximate accuracy, is 
their relative order. Sabatier’s scheme (which is substantially that of Clemen) 
is—the letter of 1 Co 59=end of 55; 1 Co=spring of 56; intermediate visit 
=autumn of 56; intermediate letter=spring of 57; 2 Co=autumn of 57. 
Zahn’s arrangement is—the letter of 1 Co 59=end of 56 (or begin. of 57) ; 
1 Co=spring of 57 ; 2 Co=(Nov. Dec.) 57. Most (e.g. Baur, Renan, Weiss, 
Lightfoot, Plummer, Barth, Farrar) still put both forward into A.D. 57-58 
(Alford=57). Others, however, throw them back into 54-55 (Rendall) or 
even 54 (Bacon), Harnack into 53 (52), and McGiffert into 51-52. As for 
1 Co, T. C. Edwards chooses the spring of 57 ; Bachmann (cp. his discussion 
of the date, pp. 480f.), like Findlay, among recent editors, the spring of 56 (so 
Jiilicher, Belser, Ramsay) ; Goudge =the spring of 55 (so C. H. Turner, DZ. 
i. 424); Ramsay=autumn (October) of 55. The allusions to Apollos (1 Co 
16) show that 1 Co was not written till after the period of Ac 19, and the 
remark of 1 Co 168 serves as a further /ermznus ad guem for the composition of 
the letter within whatever year is selected. 


§ 2. Zhe unrecorded lettery—Our canonical First Corinthians 


was not the first written communication which passed between 
Paul and the church of Corinth. In it he alludes (5%) to a 


-,, in, ae 
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letter in which, among other things* (pp. 114, 125), he had 
charged them to withdraw from social intercourse with openly 
immoral members of the church—a counsel which they had 
misinterpreted. When and why this letter was written, remains 
a matter for conjecture. Evidently it soon perished, for 
Clement of Rome (xlvii. 1) knows nothing of it. 


In 5° &ypaya, as the context shows, cannot be the epistolary aorist (as in 
9). To delete év rj émicrod7, as Blass proposes (BFT7. x. 1. 60f.), in order 
to avoid the necessity of assuming that a Pauline letter was lost, is justified 
neither by considerations of rhythm nor by the apparent absence of the words 
from the text of Chrysostom, Had an editor wished to emphasise the fact 
that Paul was alluding to the present letter, he would have written év ratry 
TH éwtoro\G. The use of the plural in 2 Co 10'-" at least corroborates the 
inference from 1 Co 5° that the canonical First Corinthians was not the only 
letter which had been sent from Paul to the local church, and the context of 
the latter passage indicates that the unrecorded letter would fairly be reckoned 
among the Bapeta: kal icxupal émiorodal. 


§ 3. Zhe first (canonical) epistle.—The construction of r Co is 
simple and its course is straightforward. The Corinthian or 
rather the Achaian Christians were confronted with a series of 
problems, arising mainly from their social and civic relationships, 
which were forced upon them as they realised that Christianity 
meant not a mere ethical reform, but an absolutely new principle 
and standard of morality. These problems Paul discusses 
seriatim. The question of the cliques is first taken up (110 
471), because it formed the most recent news received by the 
writer. After handling this ecclesiastical abuse, he passes to a 
question of incest (511%), and thence f to the problem of litiga- 
tion between Christians in pagan courts (6%), finally { turning 
back to the topic of fornication (610°), He then (7! qepi dé dv 
éypdare) takes up the various points on which the Corinthians 
had consulted him in their letter, one after another: marriage 
and its problems (epi 5 trav rapfévwv, 77°), including celibacy 
(72-40), the wisdom or legitimacy of using foods offered to idols 
(wept S& trav c<idwAobvrwy, 8-111), and public worship and its 
problems— including rules for women (117°), the administration 


* An announcement of his next visit? A word on the collection (16') ? 

+ The transition is mediated by the double sense of judge in 5* 1°" and by 
the fact that the remarks about the outside world (5)-) suggest another and a 
cognate aspect of the subject. See, further, J. H. Bernard’s Studia Sacra, 232 f, 

t The plea of the Corinthians quoted in 6” (ad/ things are lawful Jor me) 
carries forward Paul’s warning against ethical sophistry in 6° (Be ot decetved), 
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of the Lord’s Supper (1117-*4), and the spiritual gifts (wept d¢ rav 
mvevpatikov, 121\-14*), Finally, in reply to some Christians 
whose Hellenic prejudices cast doubt upon the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection for the dead saints, Paul argues* that such 
a rejection of the resurrection of the dead implied the rejection 
of that historical resurrection of Christ (151%), which not only 
is the source and staple of the apostolic preaching, but also 
(15%0-28) the pivot of the Christian eschatological hope, and the 
only explanation of contemporary Christian conduct (1579-4), 
He then gives a positive account of the resurrection body 
(15°57). A brief paragraph follows on the collection for the 
poor saints of Jerusalem (epi de rHs Aoyias, 161), after which 
the letter closes (16-4), as it had opened (12), with personal 
details (wept 5¢ “AwoAAw, 161”) and injunctions. 


(z) The contents of the epistle present several problems of historical and 
theological importance, viz., the parties in the local church, the man and his 
ward or daughter (7°°®8), the narrative of the Lord’s Supper, the glossolalia, 
and the argument upon the resurrection.t But comparatively few problems 
of literary criticism are started. Occasionally the reader can detect echoes 
of what the Corinthians had written in their letter. Thus Paul takes up now 
and then phrases of theirs as a text or pivot for what he has to say; ¢.g. 
mavra po. éeorw (6°), Ta Bpwuara rH Kole Kal 4 Kowdla Tots Bpduacw (6%), 
mdvres yvdouw éxopuev (81), oddév eldwrov év kbopm, obdels Peds Erepos el wh ets 
(84), wdvra tecrw (10), dvdoracis vexp&v ovk €or (15, cp. 15°). Further 
attempts to reconstruct this letter are made -by Lewin (.S¢. Paud, i. 386), Lock 
(Exp.* vi. 127 f.), Findlay (Zx.° i. gor f.), and P. Ewald (Meue Jahrd. f. 
deutsche Theologte, 1894, 194-205). 

(6) The language of 4) (ws repixabdppara Tod Kécmou éyer}Onuer, ravTwv 
meplynpua) is drawn from the rites of the Thargelia (cp. Usener in SBAW,. 
cxxxvii. 139 f.), in which only the off-scourings of humanity played the réle of 
victims, and 5" (7@ rovovrw unde ocvvecOtew) recalls the well-known saying of 
the Ahikar-cycle, JZy son, do not even eat bread with a shameless man (cp. Ep. 
Aristeas, 142). If 9! is a citation, it may be from the same source as 2? 
(see above, p. 31). The use of written evangelic sources has been con- 
jectured in 11% (¢.¢, by Resch, Agrapha, 105 f., 178 f.; ZU. x. 3. 627-638), 
and in 15° (e.g. by Brandt, Zvang. Geschichte, 414 f.); and one or two 
(7ZZ., 1900, 661) Philonic echoes are heard, ¢g., in 3? (cp. Philo, 





* Cp. van Veen, ELxegetisch-kritisch onderzoek naar 4 Co 157° (1870). 
It is possible, though there is no trace of it in the context, that ch. 15 was 
occasioned by news of some local difficulties and doubts at Corinth. The 
connection of 16 with 14%" is logically close, but letters are not written by 
logic, and there is no reason to suspect that 15 was subsequently inserted. 

+ The Christians at Corinth and in Achaia, unlike those at Thessalonika, 
were free from persecution at this period ; their troubles were internal, 
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de agricult. 9, etc.), 3'° (cp. also Epict. ii. 15. 8-9),* 84 155 1412 (—de 
decalogo, 105), and the exegetical principle in 9% (cp. Philo, de spec. leg. 
mepl Ovivrwy I, ov yap brep ddéywr 6 vouos AANA THY OvdvTwr). 


§ 4. lés structure.—The evenness of style and the genuine 
epistolary stamp of the letter are so well marked that, in spite of 
Kabisch’s hesitation (die Lschatologie des Paulus, pp. 31 f.), its 
unity hardly requires detailed proof. The most drastic hypo- 
theses to the contrary have been furnished by Hagge and 
Volter (Paulus u. seine Briefe, pp. 1-73, 100-134, superseding 
his earlier essays). The former distinguishes three epistles: A, 
in 11-8 71284 71813 gl9_yy1 yo-14 1619 416-20 1610-21. 4, B jn 
19415 31, 2 Co rol-11* 1 Co 15, 2 Co 115 1 Co g!"8, 2 Co 
117-121 1 Co 5-6, 2 Co 13-0 : Co 16224; and C, in 2 Co 1-7. 
g. 13118, while 2 Co 8 is taken as a separate note written by 
some non-Macedonian church along with Paul. 

Vélter’s analysis distinguishes an original epistle in 1-25 31-9 16-23 41-16. 
18-21 was 6-13 * tei 8-24 Q1-5a. 6a. 7-13 gti 19-20a 1073-83 yyzle 17-22. 29-34 121-12. 14-31 
1 42-88% 87-40 7 51-6. 8-22. 29-81. 32b-44. 46-50. 58-35. 57-58 16, to which a later editor + has 
added sections containing more developed ideas of the person of Christ, the 
sacraments, justification, and so forth. In his brilliant edition, J. Weiss 
assigns to A (the epistle of 5°, from Ephesus) 2 Co 64-7! and 1 Co 10° 
612-20 924-27 12-34 168 15-20; to B (subsequently sent from Macedonia) 
1 Co 11-6" 7-8 13 10%-111 913 12 14 15)-16™ 1610-1 21h, 

Such wholesale theories hardly merit even a bare chronicle, 
but it is a legitimate t hypothesis that small passages here and 
there may have been interpolated, creeping in from their position 
as marginal glosses, or being inserted by editors to smooth out 
or supplement the text. Such, ¢.g., are: 

éya dé Xpioroo (1}”, so Bruins, J. Weiss, and Heinrici; Markland and Rhijn, 
Kpiomov !), 9+? (Schmiedel, pp. 145-146), 14° °6 (Straatman, pp. 134- 
138; Holsten, Evang. Paul. i. 495 f.; Schmiedel, Hilgenfeld, Michelsen, 





* Among other striking parallels with Epictetus, cp. 6'=iv. 1. (one of the 
frequent Stoical touches in Paul), 7!" =iii. 24, iv. 1, 7° =iii. 22, 14¢=ill. 
23 (otrw mpd dp0aruav érlde ra éxdorov xaxd), 15°%=iii. 24. 93. Paul’s 
Stoic affinities and education are argued by F. Picavet in Zssazs sur Phistoire 

- medievales (1913), pp. 116f. ; 

t+ Or editors ; since 10'-”? and 117-8 represent for Vélter divergent views 
of the Lord’s Supper, as do 3!” and 15%-*8 etc. of eschatology (pp. 131 f.). 

{ Findlay (EG7. ii. p. 754) admits this as an ‘abstract possibilty,’ 
though he finds none of the instances proven. For the latter, see Bruins 
(77., 1892, pp. 381f., 471 f.). R. Scott detects in 11°+16'%?* 336-17 and 
15*°-%4 interpolations probably by Silas, the general editor of the whole corre- 
spondence, 
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Pfleiderer: U7c. i. 169n., Baljon, Moffatt: ANZ. pp. 170, 627-628; Heinrici 
and Bousset: pp. 123-124=vv.*4%),* and the exegetical gloss in 15° 
(Straatman, Vélter, Schmiedel, yon Soden: 7'ZZ., 1895, 129; Heinrici, 
Drummond, Moffatt, J. Weiss, Bectrige zur paul. Rhetortk, 170 ; M. Dibelius, 
die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, 116-117). 

Much less probable is the excision of 17° (see above, p. 19) as an editorial 
addition, of 17 as a gloss (Michelsen: refuted by Baljon, of. cz¢. pp. 40 f.), 
or 16 (Holsten, das Evang. Paul. i. 461; Vélter, 2), or 3'° (Bruins, 
TT., 1892, 407 f. ; Vélter), or 31° (Michelsen ; but see Baljon, pp. 48-49), or 
717-22 (Straatman, Baljon), or 11!° (Straatman, Holsten, Baljon), or 117% 
(Straatman, pp. 38 f. ; Bruins, p. 399; Vélter, pp. 41 f.), or 12!" (Straatman, 
pp. 87 f. ; Vélter, p. 55), or 157-*8 (Michelsen, 7'°7., 1877, pp. 215 f. ; Bruins, 
pp- 391 f. ; Vélter, pp. 64 f. ; but cp. Baljon, pp. 109 f., and Schmiedel, pp. 
195 f.), or 15° (Vélter), or 15% (Straatm., Volter), or 16 (a Jewish Christian 
gloss: Bruins; Rovers, V7. p. 37; Baljon, pp. 134 f. ; Holsten)—to name 
only some of the suspected texts. For the various conjectures of a marginal 
gloss in 4°, see Clemen’s Zinheit. p. 30; Baljon, pp. 49-51; van Manen’s 
Paul, iii. 188-189, and Heinrici’s note; the fairest verdict is Clemen’s ‘* es 
bleibt also nur iibrig, hier ahnlich wie 29 ein Apokryphon angefiihrt zu sehen, 
wodurch sich vielleicht auch die Unebenheit in der Konstruction erklirt.”+ 
The transposition of 14°4-%5 to a place after 14% (so DEF G, 93, de fg, 
etc.) is plausible, that of 71-*4 to between 7 and 8! (Beza) is unconvincing. 
In the latter case,t while 716 and 75 connect well, the ef uy of 717 does not 
follow 7* with anything like smoothness; its present position is on the 
whole as likely to have been original as any other,—a verdict which applies 
also to 16” (transferred by Hagge to a position after 2 Co 13"). 


§ 5. ts attestation.—First Corinthians has strong and early 
attestation (cp. Knowling’s Zestimony of St. Paul to Christ, 51 f.) 
in Clement*of Rome, Ignatius, and Polykarp, to all of whom it 
appears to have been familiar. ‘The figure of the body and its 
members (12! 14 21) emerges in Clem. Rom. xxxvii. 5, while the 
language and ideas of 137 reappear in xlvi. 5 (dydarn mdvra 
dvéxerar, wévTa pakpoOvuue: ktr.);§ but as the epistle is actually 
referred to (11-18) in xlvii. 1 (€vadd Bere tHv émioroAny Tod paxapiov 
IlavXov 70d aroordXov. ti mpOtov byiv ev dpyy Tov ebayyeXiov Eypaper; 
éx ddnOeias tvevpatiKds erécrerev viv wept EavTod Te Kal Kya re 

* Zscharnack, der Dienst der Frau in d. ersten Jahrh. der Christi. 
Kirche, 1902, 70 f. 

+ Lietzmann’s reason for rejecting any hypothesis of interpolation here 
(** Voll verstehen kénnen wir die Stelle nicht, eben weil wir einen Privatbrief 
intimster Art vor uns haben ”’) is untrue to the character of 1 Co. 

+ While this passage cannot (as, ¢.g., by Straatman and Baljon) be assigned 
to the second century, it may, like 14°", belong to the pre-canonical epistle to 
the Corinthians. 


§ On the freedom with which Clement really paraphrases Paul, cp. West- 
colt’s Canon of the NT. pp. 49-50. 
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kat “AwoAXd, Oia 7d Kal TOTE TpocKAices Suds werovho it j 
needless to do more than note the ged othe ities e 
(15708), xxiv. 4-5 (15°087), xxxvii. 3 (15%), xxxviii. 2 (16"), xlvi. 7 
(6), and xlviii. 5 (12°°).* The use of the epistle by Ignatius 
is even more distinct and copious ; ¢.g. 2!°= Phil. vii. 1 (7d veda 
. + TA KpuTTa, Ehéyxet), 6919 (ux wAaVaCHE ore Tépvor . . . obreE 
porxot . . . Baoirciay @eod KAnpovopijrovor) with 317 = Eph, 
XVl. I (uy TAaVaCHe, AdeAGol pov" of oikoPOdpor Bactrelay Mcod od 
KAnpovopncovor) and Phil. iti. 3, 9!= Rom. vi. 1 (Kaddv por 
drobaveiv dia Incotv Xpurrov 7 KrA.), 101617 = Phil. iv. 1 (uia yap 
oapé Tov Kupiov jpav "Incot Xpicrod, kat ev roripiov eis Evwow Tod 
aiwaros avrov). Numerous other reminiscences occur: 310-17 = 
Eph. i. 1 (AiOor vaod), 57 = Magn. x. 3 (the old and evil leaven), 
772 = Rom. iv. 3 (daredevOepos "I. Xpiorod), 927 = Trall. xii. 3 (iva ph 
dddxiypos evpeOG), 1212 = Trall, xi. 2, 15°58 = Lph. x. 2, xx. 1, 1618 = 
Eph. ii. 2, etc. (cp. WZLA. pp. 64-67: “Ignatius must have 
known this epistle almost by heart”). Polykarp, like Clement, 
actually quotes the epistle (xi. 2, aut nescimus quia sancti 
mundum iudicabunt? Sicut Paulus docet=6?); alone, among 
the apostolic fathers, he uses oixodopetv, a favourite term of 1 Cor., 
and more than once his language reflects the earlier writing 
—e.g. iii, 2-3 = 13), iv. 3 (ovre Te TOV KpuTToY THs Kapdias) = 14”, 
v. 3=69, and xi. 4=12%°—though his employment of it is less 
explicit than that of Ignatius. No stress can be laid on the 
occasional coincidences between 1 Cor. and Hermas (.S7m. v. vii. 
= 316-17), Mand. (1v. iv. 1-2 = 7°94), 2 Clem. (vii. 1 = 974%, ix. 3 
= 316 619), Barnabas (iv. 11, vi. 11 = 3) 16 18"), or the Didaché 
(x. 6, papay d0¢d=16%). With 2 Cor., it appears in Marcion’s 
Canon and in the Muratorian, besides being used by the 
Ophites and Basilides, quoted almost verbally in Justin (déa/. 
xxxv. = 1118! cohort. xxxii.=127! etc.) and Déiognet. v. (= 4") 
and xii. (=8!), and cited by Irenzusf (adv. haer. iv. 27. 3= 
roll2, y, 36=15%5-26), Athenagoras (de resurr. mortis, 61=15°), 
Tertullian (praescr. haer. xxxiii.), and Clement of Alexandria 
(Paed. i. 33, etc.). Tertullian once (de monog. 3) asserts that it 
was written about one hundred and sixty years ago; although his 
language is loose, it proves, as Harnack points out, that by the 


* Cp. W7A. 40-44, where the occurrence of the same quotation in 1 Co 
2° and Clem. Rom. xxxiv. 8 (AZart. Polyf. ii.), is explained by the independent 
use of a pre-Christian source (see above, p. 31). 

+ Quoting the earlier testimony of an elder, 
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beginning of the third century an interest was taken by some 
Carthaginian Christians in the chronology of Paul’s letters. 

§ 6. Zhe unrecorded visit.—Previous to the composition of 
t Cor., Paul does not seem to have visited Corinth after his 
first mission, when the local churches were founded (Ac 18*1}), 
The silence, not only of Acts but of 1 Cor. itself,* tells against 
the hypothesis (e.g. of Billroth, Reuss, B. Weiss, Schmiedel: 51 f., 
Holsten, Denney, G. G. Findlay, and Zahn) that this diffident 
and successful visit (1 Co 2%) was followed by another, prior to 
the letter of 1 Co 5%, which has remained unrecorded (Alford, 
Lightfoot, Sanday, Waite, and Bernard, after Klopper and 
Rabiger; cp. Hilgenfeld in ZWT., 1888, 171 f.). His recent 
knowledge of the church, at the time when 1 Cor. was composed, 
rested on information given him by ot XAdys (1), cp. 51 1138), 
and on the letter forwarded to him by the church itself (71); the 
communications between himself and the Christians of Corinth, 
since he left, had been entirely epistolary (5%). The sole visit im- 
plied in 1 Co (cp. 2! 3? 11?) is that which led to the establishment 
of the church ; and, although Paul may have mentioned it in the 
letter of 1 Co 5°, while the new developments drove it into the back- 
ground afterwards, it is not easy to suppose that if he had revisited 
the church during the interval he would have spoken, as he does 
in 1 Cor., about his personal relations with the local Christians, 

While 1 Cor. does not presuppose a second visit, however, it 
foreshadows one. The tone of 2 Co 2! (éxpwa dé guavte rotro, 
TO pry waAww ev Avy pos twas eXOeiv), where waAcv most naturally 
goes closely with év Avy, implies that, since writing 1 Cor. he 
had paid a visit which left painful memories. The Avy was 
not the depression of 1 Co 2°; it was a later sorrow, probably 
occasioned by unworthy members of the church itself, but we 
- can only conjecture (from references like 2 Co 127+) its origin. 
Why did Paul hurry over to Corinth? To vindicate in person 
his authority against the machinations of Judaistic agitators 
who had been discrediting his gospel and his character? To 
enforce the discipline of the incestuous person (1 Co 5%), which 
the local Christians were perhaps unwilling to carry through? 
Or to maintain discipline more generally (cp. 2 Co 1274)? The 
choice probably lies among the two latter; the occasion of 


* t Co 16’ cannot be pressed into the support of this view, for dpr: points 
forward, not backward. 
+ So formerly Belser (7Q., 1894, 17-47). 
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the visit was moral laxity rather than the emergence of cliques 
in the local church. This view is almost necessary when 
the intermediate visit is placed prior to the letter of 1 Co 5%, 
but it fits in with the theory which inserts that visit between 
1 Cor. and the intermediate letter, although our lack of informa- 
tion about the origin of the cliques at Corinth prevents any 
reconstruction from being more than hypothetical. 

Grammatically, the language of 2 Co 12 and 13! might be 
taken to denote not his actual visit, but simply his inten- 
tions (so ¢g. Paley, Baur, de Wette, Davidson, Hilgenfeld, 
Renan, Farrar, Ramsay, G. H. Gilbert: Student’s Life of Paul, 
pp. 160f., Robertson). The context and aim of the epistle 
must decide, and the evidence seems strongly in favour of the 
former view. Against people who suspected his consistency and 
goodwill, it would have been of little use to plead that he had 
honestly intended to come, that he had been quite ready to visit 
them. His actions, not his wishes, were the final proof 
desiderated by the Corinthians, and the passages in question 
(cp. 132 where zapmv To devrepov kai drov viv answers to <«is 70 
mdéAw) gain immensely in aptness when they are taken to imply 
that Paul was on the point of paying a third visit in person. 

In any case the key to 2 Cor. is not so much its affinity of 
style and language to 1 Cor. as the change which has come over 
the situation. New elements of strain have entered into the 
relations between Paul and the church, and one of these, which 
lies on the face of 2 Cor., is a suspicion of his character. This 
was occasioned, among other things, by an alteration which he 
had felt himself obliged to make in his plans for revisiting the 
church. The details of this new situation, so far as they can be 
made out, are one of the main proofs for the thesis that 2 Cor. 
cannot be explained simply out of 1 Cor. 

In 1 Co 16 Paul promises to pay them what he hopes will be a long 
visit, on his way south from Macedonia. At present (dp7t), he would only 
have time for a flying visit (€v mapédw): besides, the pressure of work at 
Ephesus will keep him there till Pentecost. The critical situation at 
Corinth forced him, however, to pay a rapid visit, travelling overseas. In 
the intermediate letter he anticipates a third visit, but says nothing about its 
details, except to protest that he would take no money for his support (12'**), 


and that he would be as strict, if necessary, as on his second disciplinary 
visit (137), But in the lost part of this letter,* or more probably orally (on 





* The ypdpouev of 133 is often used to support this view; but it may quite 
well refer simply to the present letter. 
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the occasion of his rapid visit ; Konig, ZW7., 1897, pp. 523f.), he must have 
led the Corinthians to believe that on this occasion he would pass through 
Corinth on his way to Macedonia, and then return to Corinth on his way to 
Judeea (2 Co 116 ; his destination is now more definite than when he wrote 
1 Co 168 of édv ropedwuat). It was his desire thus to give them the benefit 
of a double visit (Sevrépay xdpiv).* Circumstances, however, led hint to alter 
his plans. Instead of crossing to Corinth, in the wake of Titus, he hurried 
anxiously to meet the latter on his return journey (2 Co 2) via Macedonia, 
and 2 Co 115-2} is his explanation of the reasons which led to this change of 
plan. He defends himself against any suspicion of insincerity, explaining that 
he could not trust himself to come at once to them under the circumstances ; 
he could not have spared them (2 Co 1”, an allusion to 137), and it was 
kinder to keep away. This implies that the Corinthians had heard not only 
of the promised double visit but of its abandonment,t and that therefore they 
suspected him of édagpla. If he was not coming at all, they argued, he had 
grown indifferent to them; and even if he was taking the round-about route 
via Macedonia, he had broken his promise to take them first. 

The competing view that the plan authorised in 2 Co 1% was his original 
idea, and that 1 Co 16°" represents the change which the suspicious Corinthians 
misinterpreted to his discredit, reads into the latter passage a motive which is 
not there, and fails to account for the fear of Avwy which (according to 
2 Co 1%-2°) was his real motive for altering the programme (cp. Schmiedel, 
p. 69). The change of plan therefore falls later than the dispatch of 1 Cor. 

K. Hoss (ZVW., 1903, 268-270) argues it was by his second visit that 
Paul practically altered the programme of 1’'Co 16°", He meant then to go 
on to Macedonia and return to Corinth, but the local troubles in the latter 
church drove him either straight back to Ephesus, or, more probably, on first 
of all to Macedonia, where the receipt of bad news (2 Co 1%) made him 
abandon any thought of return in the meantime, and forced him back to 
Ephesus. In 2 Co 11% he justifies this course of action. The theory is 
plausible, and would be strengthened by Krenkel’s view that épxec0ar is 
generally used in the sense of ‘return’ by Paul, as by other Greek writers 


(pp. 202 f.). 


Luke was as indifferent to the subsequent relations of Paul 
with the Corinthian as with the Thessalonian Christians, but the 
lacunze of his outline in Ac 18-19 are not seriously felt until we 
pass from 1 Cor. to 2 Cor. The latter writing presupposes a 


* On this view devrépay refers to the return visit on this tour, not to the 
second of his three visits (124 13'), the cal clauses being epexegetic of xdpuv. 
The variant xapdév corresponds excellently to 1*4 (cuvepyol éomev ris xapas 
iyav), but may have been introduced from that very passage. 

+ Halmel (Der Zweite Kor. Brief, 48f.), Dr. Kennedy (of. cét. pp. 34 f.), 
and Plummer deny this; but 2 Co 1% 8 loses force if it is reduced to a 
defence against the charge of é\ag¢pla, on the ground that he really wanted to 
visit them ‘‘if only he could do so without having to exercise severity,” or 
that he had simply delayed to pay his promised visit. J. Weiss (see above, 
p-113) makes the intermediate letter =2 Co 2'*-6" 724 10-13. 
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stormy interlude, upon which Acts throws no light and 1 Cor. 
very little; the painful situation has to be reconstructed from 
allusions in 2 Cor. itself. Either Luke was ignorant of the 
details or, as is more likely, he chose to pass over so unedifying 
and discreditable a local episode. In any case it did not come 
within the scope of his work to sketch the development of the 
Gentile Christian churches founded by the apostle Paul, or to 
chronicle every later visit paid by the missioners to a church. 

§ 7. The intermediate letter (= 2 Co 10!-131).—From this 
visit Paul returned to Ephesus, saddened and baffled (2 Co 123), 
His mission had been fruitless and unpleasant. J decided, he 
tells the Corinthians, ‘hat J would not visit you again in sorrow ; 
instead of a visit, which would have only led to pain, Z wrote to 
you out of much distress and misery of heart with many tears 
(2* 78). This distress and passion made. Paul’s letter so militant 
and severe that the recollection of the language he had.used 
afterwards caused him some qualms of conscience (2), although 
its threats and appeals were intended to lance a tumour. 


Unless this letter has been lost,* like the first one sent by Paul to Corinth, 
it must be identified either (2) with 1 Corinthians or (4) with 2 Co 10-13. 
The former (a) hypothesis} surely breaks down when 1 Cor. is compared with 
the object of the intermediate letter as defined in 2 Co 1 2%% 78°, Even 
such passages in I Cor. as vibrate with irony and passion (e.g. 48* 4) are 
not only inadequate to account for Paul’s anxiety about the pain he had 
caused: his friends, but also too few and too little characteristic of the 
epistle as a whole to be regarded as likely to stamp themselves specially 
either on the mind of the Corinthians or on the memory of the apostle. 1 Cor. 
is permeated by a spirit of calm, practical discussion, whose occasional 
outbursts of emotional tension (e.g. in 5-6) could not have caused.Paul even 
a momentary twinge of compunction. His language in 2 Co 2‘ and 78 is too 
definite to be explained as the mere recollection of one or two isolated 
sentences in an epistle of the size and general character of 1 Cor., and a solitary 
postscript like 1 Co 16% cannot be adduced as proof of the dydz7 recalled in 
2 Co 24. The alternative is to suppose (4) that this letter of disturbed feeling 
has been preserved, in whole or part, in the closing section (10'-13") of 
our canonical 2 Corinthians, an hypothesis which is favoured by the spirit, 
contents, and style of these chapters. They are written out of the tension felt 
by one who was not yet sure of his ultimate success in dealing with a difficult 





*So especially Bleek (SK., 1830, 625-632), Credner (Zzn/. i. 371), 
Olshausen, Ewald (Sendschreiben d. Paulus, 227 f.), Godet, Neander (293 f.), 
Sabatier, Klopper (Utersuchungen, 24f.), Robertson, Drummond, Findlay 
in DB. iii. 711 f. ; Jacquier, Lietzmann, Menzies, and Barth (77. 49-50). 

+ Advocated by Beza, Estius, Meyer, Ellicott, B. Weiss, Sanday, Zahn, 
and Bernard, amongst others. 
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situation. They vibrate with anger and anxiety. Paul’s authority and actions 
had been called in question by a (Jewish Christian ?) party of intruders whose 
teaching constituted a real peril for his converts. To meet these dangers, 
due to the same overbearing party who had gained a footing in the church 
(11%), possibly headed by some ringleader (6 rovoGros, ris, 25 71°), Paul retorts 
upon his detractors. It is possible, and even evident, that they had been 
able to inflict some severe and public humiliation upon him by means of 
charges of unscrupulous dealing, overbearing conduct, unfounded pretensions 
to the apostolic ministry, and so forth. At any rate their success roused his 
anger. Not on personal grounds merely, but because, as at Thessalonika 
(see above), an attack on his character and authority involved his very gospel, 
Paul eagerly rushes to defend himself against slander and censure on the part 
of his opponents and suspicion on the part of his converts. He proceeds to 
exhibit his own titles to credit and honour as an apostle of Christ. Self- 
exaltation is the keynote: xavxdo@a dei. Paul’s aim is to defend his 
character, with which his gospel was bound up, against slander and deprecia- 
tion. He exhibits, with a mixture of pride and reluctance, his indefeasible 
titles to credit as an apostle of Jesus Christ. In chs. 1-9 the sense of 
kavxnots, kavxnua, and kavyacOa (a group of words especially characteristic 
of 2 Cor.) is, except once (11%), entirely complimentary to the Corinthians, 
and indeed confined to them, whereas the nineteen instances in I0-13 
are permeated by a hot sense of personal resentment against disloyal 
suggestions and criticisms at Corinth. Psychologically this tone is entirely 
suitable to the occasion. ‘‘In great religious movements the leaders are 
often compelled to assert themselves pretty peremptorily, in order that their 
work may not be wrecked by conceited and incapable upstarts ” (Drummond, 
pp. 171-172). Paul follows here much the same method as in his first letter 
to the Thessalonians, although the latter had not been carried away like 
the Corinthians by the insinuations of outsiders against their apostle. He 
endeavours to expose the shamelessness and futility of such attacks upon him, 
.in order to discredit the influence of such opponents upon his converts. It is 
painful, he protests, to be obliged to assert his apostolic authority (10'®, cp. 
an excellent paper by V. Weber in &Z., 1903, 64-78), but authority he has 
(107-18) as well as his rivals, these superlative apostles of the Judaising party. 
If he must parade his apostolic claims (1116) to the Corinthians, let him 
remind them that he had merely foregone his claim to maintenance out of 
disinterested consideration (11715), not—as his opponents malignantly in- 
sinuated—because he felt he dared not ask the support which every legitimate 
apostle was entitled todemand. After a fresh, half-ironical apology (1111), he 
goes on proudly to match his merits against those of his rivals (117'-*5), and 
to claim superiority in actual services and sufferings for the cause of Christ 
(1174-%3),* Finally, he gives an autobiographical outline of his claim to have 
visions and revelations (12'"), After a summary of these arguments (121-18), 
he reiterates his honesty and authority in view of a third visit (121*-13}), 

It is to this intermediate letter, as much as to Romans or Galatians, that 





* On the insecurity and danger of travelling, see Miss A. J. Skeel’s 
Travel in the First Century after Christ, with special reference to Asia 
Minor (1901), pp. 70 f. 
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Jerome’s famous description of Paul’s style applies: ‘quam artifex, quam 
prudens, quam dissimulator sit eius quod agit, uidentur quidem uerba 
sin.plicia, et quasi innocentis hominis ac rusticani . . . sed quocunque 
respexeris, fulmina sunt. heeret in causa, capit omne quod tetigerit, tergum 
uertit ut superet, fugam simulat ut occidat.’ This tallies not merely with his 
employment of OT citations, but with his argument and invectives. The 
abruptness of the opening words (airds 5¢ ¢yw IJafdos) shows that 10-131 
represents in all likelihood only a fragment of the original. It is more 
probable that the entire letter was written by Paul (the earlier part, no longer 
extant, perhaps in his own name and in that of Timotheus) than that the 
extant portion was appended originally to a circular letter from other Christian 
jeaders at Ephesus. 13’? does echo 101, but this does not prove that the 
latter passage represents the original opening of the epistle. From 10! we 
might conjecture that the lost context included a reference to the apostle’s 
detractors at Corinth, but in any case there is no logical or psychological 
antithesis between 9! and 101%, 

The incongruity of 10-13 as a sequel to 1-9 was seen as far back as the 
eighteenth century by Semler, who tentatively suggested that 10-13 repre- 
sented a later and separate epistle, or that portions of them (e.g. 12!4-21, 
13‘) were misplaced from 1 Co 2° 5°18 ; and by M. Weber (de numero epist. 
ad Corinth, rectius constituendo, 1798), who separated 1-9, 13°"! from 10-13”, 
a construction still advocated on varying grounds by critics like Krenkel 
(Bettrage, pp. 308f.) and Drescher (SX., 1897, pp. 43-111). The latter 
portion, on this theory, was written after Titus and his party had come back 
from Corinth. The further step of relegating 10-13 to an earlier period than 
that of 1-9 was first taken by Hausrath, whose general conclusions have been 
ratified and restated by an increasing cohort of scholars, including (besides 
those named above on p. 109) Paulus, Weisse (Phz/os. Dogmatik, i. 145), 
Wagenmann (Jahrb. deut. Theol., 1870, p. 541), Michelsen (7'7., 1873, 
424), Lipsius (/P7., 1876, pp. 530f.), Steck, Seufert (ZW 7., 1885, p. 369), 
Schmiedel, Cramer, Cone (Paul, The Man, The Teacher, and the Missionary, 
pp- 47, 125), McGiffert (44. 313-315), Moffatt (@VZ. pp. 174f.), Bacon 
(INT. 93f., Story of St. Paul, pp. 284f.), Clemen (Paulus, i. 79f.), 
Plummer, Pfleiderer (Urc. i. 175 f.), von Soden (7VZ. 46-56), Vélter, R. 
Scott, G. H. Rendall, Peake (V7. 35f.), A. Steinmann (Zheol. Revue, 
1913, 566f.), Lake (AEP. 154f.), and Clayton. Schmiedel has given 
a new rank and impressiveness to the theory, but Kennedy and Rendall 
are its ablest advocates in English. The internal evidence for 10!~13° 
as prior to 1-9 has been already outlined, and it remains only to point out 
how often in the latter letter the former is echoed (e.g. 13? in 1%, 13! in 2%, 
10° in 2%, the self-assertion of 11° 1% °3 in 31=51"), how incidental phrases 
like eds 7a daepéxewa tuav (10!5=Rome and Spain, cp. Ro 15** %) and ol 
ddedpol éOdvres dad Maxedovias (119) suit Ephesus better than Macedonia as 
the place of composition, and finally how the two letters came to be united 
in an order which was the reverse of the chronological one. 

When the Pauline letters came to be edited for the purposes of the Canon, 
the earlier of the two extant letters to Corinth was stripped of its opening 
and added to the later and larger one. Both made up a single writing 
similar in size to 1 Cor. Instances of this inverted order, in the editing of 
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letters, are known in the case, ¢.g., of Cicero’s correspondence. The finalé, 
134-18, which does not come naturally * after 131, was probably shifted to 
that position from its original site at the end of 9 (note the characteristic play 
on words in xdpis and xaipere, 9! 311, and the aptness of 1312"? as a finalé to 
9, where the collection on behalf of the Palestinian relief fund is treated as a 
bond of union and an opportunity of brotherly kindness). Here, as else- 
where in ancient literature. the reasons for such editorial handling elude the 
modern critic. Possibly, as Kennedy suggests, the copyist or editor of the 
two letters welded them together in this order, since ch. 9 promised a visit and 
ch. 10 apparently referred to it. ‘‘It is indeed a visit of a very different kind. 
There is an apparent resemblance concealing a deep-seated difference, but this is 
precisely the complexion of things which would be likely to mislead a copyist.” 

Objections have been tabled to the identification of 10-13! with the 
intermediate and painful letter, (2) such as the lack of any reference to the 
case of the local offender (2 Co 2° 7!*), which was not yet settled.f But 
10'-13! is not necessarily the whole of the original letter, and in any case 
the apostle probably leaves the offender alone because his mind was con- 
centrated on the broader issue of which this man’s case formed only part. 
The case had now fallen to the Corinthians to deal with. Possibly, too, 
the matter was left out of the final recension, as it had ended satisfactorily. 
(4) 10” need not refer to the painful intermediate letter; the allusion fits 
the letter of 1 Co 5° and 1 Co itself quite admirably. (c) 1° does not imply 
that the painful letter was in lieu of a visit. As 2! shows, the painful visit 
had been made. 

The alternative to this rearrangement of 10-13, I-9, is to account for the 
abrupt alteration of tone in 10! by conjecturing, ¢.g., (a) that since writing 
1-9, Paul had unexpectedly received unfavourable news from Corinth, which 
led him to break out upon his disloyal church with fresh reproaches. This 
is possible, but it is pure guesswork. There is no word of it in 10-13, 
as there surely would have been in order to account for the rapid change 
oftone. The supposition (4) that in the last four chapters he suddenly turns 
to a special and recalcitrant faction in the church is equally forced. They 
are addressed to the church as a whole (cp. 13%), not to any turbulent 





* The sequence of 13! and 13” is plainly editorial (cp. especially Krenkel, 
pp- 358f.). ‘*So does no man write. The tragedy of King Lear, passing 
into an idyllic dance of peasants—such is the impression of the paragraph as 
it stands. It is an absolute ov seguztur” (Mackintosh, p. 338). 

+ It should no longer require to be proved that this offender is not the 
incestuous person of 1 Co 5}, but some one who had wronged Paul himself 
(6 ddcxnOels). The indulgent consideration of 2 Co 7*™ refers to a situation 
which did not exist when 1 Cor. was written (cp. Weizsicker, 44. pp. 341- 
353), and Timotheus could not be 6 déicnels, except as Paul’s representa- 
tive. The person who insulted Paul might conceivably be the offender of 
1 Co 5!, but the likelihood is that he was another Corinthian who took 
umbrage, or rather voiced the feelings of those who took umbrage, at Paul’s 
domineering methods of discipline. Had the misconduct been due to a 
private quarrel between two members of the local church (Krenkel, 304 f.), 
it could hardly have become so significant as to involve the apostle. 
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minority. It is in the opening of the later epistle that Paul distinguishes the 
majority (2) from a section of disaffected members, and the sraxoh of 
2°= 7-16 is much more intelligible after than before 10°. The sharp warning 
of 12"' upsets the (c) view that in 1-9 Paul is praising the church for its 
repentance, while in 10-13 he is blaming it for still siding with his 
opponents. Finally (d), the view of Drescher and Klépper, that Paul wrote 
1-9 under a sanguine misapprehension of the real state of affairs at Corinth, 
as reported by Titus incorrectly, and that 10-13 represents his rebound to the 
opposite extreme of denunciation, lies open to the same objection as(a). In 
short, all theories which place 10-13 after 1-9, either as part of the same 
epistle or as a later letter, involve the hypothesis that the Corinthian trouble, 
- after all that had happened, broke out again in the same acute form as before. 
This difficulty besets even the case for the canonical structure (recently urged, 
with ability, by Weiss, 4/7. i. 355-363; Klopper, Rohr, A. Robertson, 
Zahn, ZNV7. §§ 19-20, Bousset, Bachmann, 414f., Bernard, and Menzies, 
Exp. vi. 366f.), which defends its integrity mainly on the general ground 
that the closing four chapters represent not a fresh situation, but an 
emotional and argumentative climax, the last charge, as it were, of Paul’s 
dialectic, which was carefully kept in reserve until it could clinch the 
victory already gained in part (1"4). Some critics further argue that 2 Cor. is 
emphatically a letter of moods,* which was not composed at a single sitting, 
and that strong cross-currents of feeling are to be expected under the 
circumstances. But the variations in I-9 and 10-13 are too decisive to be 
explained upon the supposition that Paul was a busy man who stopped 
now and then, as he dictated, or hurried from one subject to another. On any 
hypothesis there is a residuum of obscurity owing to the extremely intricate 
and subtle character of the relations between Paul and the Corinthian church ; 
but this residuum is decidedly less upon the .theory just advocated than 
upon the view that after writing 2 Co 1-9 the apostle relapsed, for no obvious 
reason,f into the temper of scathing animosity and indignation from which 
he had just emerged, resuscitating an old quarrel after it had been almost 
buried. There is a psychological inconsequence on the latter theory which 
it is difficult to credit, even in a man of Paul’s passionate temperament. 


§ 8. 2 Co z-9.—The effect of this sharp letter was favourable. 
Titus returned from Corinth to greet Paul in Macedonia with 
the glad news that the church had regained her loyalty and 
vindicated him at the expense of his opponents (21° 71%), 

This happy intelligence found Paul (at Philippi?) tossing on 
a seat of troubles (1-2), partly raised by recent experiences in 


* This invalidates the parallel (brought forward by Cornely, after Hug 
and Riickert) with the De Corona, the first part of which is calm and moderate, 
while in the later sections Demosthenes breaks out deliberately into a violent 
polemic against his opponent. 

+The veductio ad absurdum of this hypothesis is surely reached in Lietz- 
mann’s naive remark (p. 204): ‘mir genugt z. B. die Annahme einer 
schlaflos durchwachten Nacht zwischen c. 9 und c. 10 zur Erklirung.’ 

t Cp. the description of 2 Cor. by L. Davies (Zxf.* iv. 299-300): “‘ The 
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Asia Minor, partly by anticipations of the future. Driven from 
his old anchorage at Ephesus, he was still uncertain whether 
Corinth, his former harbour, would admit him. The informa- 
tion brought by Titus banished this anxiety, and out of the 
glad sense of relief * he wrote a fresh epistle (1-9), breathing 
delight and affectionate gratitude, irenical in tone, designed to 
re-establish mutual confidence and to obliterate all memories of 
the past bitter controversy. To forgive and to forget. is its 
keynote. ‘The sky is once more clear, so far as the apostle 
is concerned. Indeed, after pouring out his heart to the 
Corinthians, he even ventures at the close to renew his appeal 
on behalf of the collection (8-9). These two chapters are not 
an anticlimax (see below), and ‘“‘there is no good reason for 
treating them as a separate epistle. As such the semi-apolo- 
getic tone would make it poor and unconvincing; while, as an 
appendage to 1-7, the tone adopted is appropriate, natural, and 
in perfect good taste. It is a happy parallel to the epistle to 
Philemon, and the same note of Christian chivalry, courtesy, and 
delicacy pervades both” (Rendall, p. 73). 


The epistle opens with an invocation of God as the comforter, which 
leads Paul to speak about his own recent experiences of deliverance (1°!) 
in Asia Minor. He then passes on (11) to explain his change of plans,t 
his reasons for writing instead of travelling to them (1°°-2"), and his journey 
to Macedonia (2!*"!), This suggests a general vindication of his ministry and 
preaching (3'-4°), with all its sufferings (47-5!) and methods of appeal (54— 
6”), Then, after a quick outburst of appeal to the Corinthians themselves 
for frank confidence in him (61-1 72-4), the apostle harks back to the contrast 
between their past trouble and this present happiness (7), thanking them for 
their kind reception of Titus his envoy (7!), and using the example of the 
Macedonian churches’ liberality to incite them to proceed with the business of 
the Palestinian relief fund or collection for the poor saints of Jerusalem (8-9) 
—a task which Titus himself would superintend in person. With a hearty 
farewell (131-1) the letter then closes. 





letter exhibits a tumult of contending emotions. Wounded affection, joy, self- 
respect, hatred of self-assertion, consciousness of the authority and importance 
of his ministry, scorn of his opponents, toss themselves like waves, sometimes 
against each other, on the troubled sea of his mind. Strong language, not 
seldom stronger than the occasion seems to warrant, figurative expressions, 
abrupt turns, phrases seized and flung at his assailants, words made up, iterated, 
played upon, mark this epistle far more than any other of the apostle’s letters.” 

* Note the repetition of rapdxAyors (eleven times). 

+ On 1% 8-10. 15-17. 23 21, ep, Warfield in /PL. (1886) 27 f. 

t The old identification of the anonymous brother (rdv dde\ pdr) of 88 and 
128 with Luke is carried a step further by Souter (#7. xviii. 285, 335-336) 
and others (cp. #x/.° xiii. 218 f.), who take the words in their literal sense. 
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The course of the letter is determined by the unpremeditated 
movements of the writer's mind, working on the practical 
situation of the Corinthians. It is too artificial to find, with 
Heinrici, any rhetorical scheme in the disposition of its contents, 
as if it presented a rpootmov (3!), wrpdbeois and arddeéus (37-18), 
Avows (41), egressus in causa (4'-5°1) éidoyos (6!-7*), and 
dvatpown ye@ irepBodjs (10-13). For one thing this covers at 
once too much (10-13) and too little (1-2) of the epistle, and, 
while such artistic schematism may be applicable to Hebrews 
(see below), it seems irrelevant in the case of this genuine letter. 

(a) The paragraph 6'4-7! probably is a fragment interpolated from some 
other epistle, in all likelihood from the lost letter written first of all to the 
Corinthian church (see above, p. 109).* In its present situation it looks like 
an erratic boulder, and although no MSS evidence can be adduced for the 
hypothesis, the internal evidence is fairly conclusive (so Emmerling, Schrader: 
der Apostel Paulus, 1835, 300f. ; Straatman, pp. 138f.; Ewald; Hilgenfeld ; 
A. H. Franke, SX., 1884, pp. 544-583 ; S. Davidson, 77. i. 63; Holsten, 
sum Ev. des Paulus u. Petrus, p. 386; Sabatier’s Paul, pp. 177-178 ; Hausrath, 
iv. 55f.; Renan, iii. lxii-lxiii; Rovers, Baljon, Cremer, Clemen, Pfleiderer : 
Ure. i. 189; McGiffert, p. 332; Moffatt, AVZ. pp. 628-629; von Soden, 
Bacon, Halmel, etc.). The connection of 64 and 7? is good : + we keep nothing 
back from you, O Corinthians ; our heart ts wide open. Your constraint lies 
not in us, tt lies in your own hearts. Now one good turn deserves another 
(to speak as to my children), be you wide open too. Take us into your hearts. 
On the other hand 6" fits on as roughly to 64 as 7! to 7%, and the ordinary 
explanations of the canonical order are singularly strained. Thus Godet 
(NT. i. 321-323) makes Paul’s demand for strict abstinence the reason why 
the Corinthians were holding back from him ; but the constraint of which he 
is conscious lies surely in the personal feelings left by the recent strain 
between them and himself. ‘‘ Much of the coldness towards Paul” was, no 
doubt, ‘‘the result of an unworthy deference to heathen sentiment and 
practice” (Drummond); but of this particular cause there is no hint in the 
context or even in the letter (for 13? belongs to an earlier epistle).+ 





* So Hilgenfeld, Franke, Sabatier, Lisco, von Dobschiitz (Urc. pp. 29, 
45), and von Soden ; cp. Whitelaw, Class. Review (1890), pp. 12, 248, 317. 
Other conjectures suppose it has drifted from a later apostolic epistle (Ewald), 
or that it originally lay after 1 Co 10% (Hausrath, Blass: BT. x. 1, 51-60), 
if not 1 Co 6 (Pfleiderer). The letter mentioned in 1 Co 5° contained the 
very advice given in 2 Co 614-7! (cp. éfehOeiv, 1 Co 5° =€&éAOare, 2 Co 6"). 

+ Lisco’s intercalation of 124-!® between 61° and 7? is hopelessly wrong. 

+ Weizsiicker’s theory (4A. i. 363) is that the outburst of 64-7! is 
semi-apologetic, but the language does not suggest a desire on the part 
of the apostle to assert his opposition to pagan vices by way of meeting 
Judaistic reflections on his character and gospel. For Liitgert’s ingenious 
but equally unconvincing view, see ZZ. xx. 428-429. Recent explanations 
of its present position as part of the original epistle are offered by Bachmann 
(289 f.), Bousset, and Windisch (Zaufe u. Stinde im. Urchristenthum, 149 f.). 
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Neither the language nor the ideas justify a suspicion of the genuineness 
of the passage,* as though it emanated from Jewish Christians, with a 
narrow repulsion to ‘ unclean things’ (6'”), or from a Puritan Christian of 
the second century (Straatman, i. pp. 138-146; Baljon, pp. 147-150, and 
others, including Schrader; Bakhuyzen; Holsten; Michelsen, 77., 1873, 
423; Rovers, 7VZ. pp. 37-38; Halmel, 115f.; Krenkel, Beztrage, 332; 
and R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles, 236-237). The sole feature which is 
at first sight out of keeping with Paul’s normal thought is, as Schmiedel 
admits (pp. 253 f.) after an exhaustive discussion, the allusion to the defilement 
of flesh and spirit (71); but + cdpé here is used in a popular sense (cp. 1 Co 7** 
holy in body and spirit) almost as an equivalent to body, while spirét is to 
be read untechnically in the light of a passage like 1 Th 5”. 

(5) A second instance of extraneous matter in the canonical letter is 
furnished by the brief paragraph 11°*8, describing Paul’s escape from 
Damascus ; this interrupts the sequence of thought in 11°! 2!-5 (exulting 
and weakness) so violently as to rouse suspicions of its right to stand here 
(so Holsten, ZW7., 1874, 388 f., and van Leeuwen, de joodsche achtergrond 
van der Brief aan de Romeinen, 1894, p. iii., adding 12’; Hilgenfeld, 
Schmiedel, and Baljon, adding 12';. Michelsen, 7'7., 1873, pp. 424f., 
adding 12) 7; and Rovers, 7VZ. 38, adding 12’ 4-2), ‘The historicity 
of the paragraph need not be doubted’ (Schmiedel), the two real difficulties 
being the precise date of the incident and the manner in which the paragraph 
drifted into its present position. On the latter point, the alternatives are to 
suppose (with Rovers, ZW7., 1881, 404, and others) that it was inserted by 
a scribe who failed to find any illustration ¢ of dc@éveca (11°) in the context, 
or that it is a marginal addition by Paul himself, properly belonging to the 
parenthesis 11°4* (so Wendt, Ac/s, p. 35), or that it originally belonged to 
some other letter (Bacon, Story of St. Paul, pp. 87-88). The last-named 
scholar dates the occurrence after A.D. 38, in the period of Gal, 17-4 (cp, 
2 Co 12%). 

§ 9. Zhe structure of 2 Cor.—Beyond the relegation of 614-71 
to an earlier epistle, and of 10-131 to the intermediate letter, it 
is hardly possible to push the analysis. 2 Co 1-8 and even 
1-9 hang together too closely to be resolved into more than one 
letter (cp. Clemen in 7ZZ., 1897, 560f.; Rohr, pp. 1o2f.), but 
it is the supposed difference of situation between 8 and 9 which 
started not only Semler’s theory (g=a separate letter to the 
Christians of Achaia), but more recently A. Halmel’s§ drastic 

* Cp. Clemen’s discussion, Einheztlichkett, pp. 58f., and Paudus, i. 77-78. 

+ So Sokolowski emphatically (Die Begriffe Geist u. Leben bet Paulus, 
1903, pp. 126f., 144f.), and M. Dibelius (Déze Getsterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, 1909, 62 f.). 

{ Those who defend the passage in its present position take this line 
of interpretation, as if Paul were frankly confessing an experience which 
savoured to some of cowardice (so especially Heinrici). 

§ Cp. Holtzmann’s review in GGA. (1905) 667f., of his Der swezte 
Korintherbrief des Apostels Paulus. Geschichtliche und Literaturkritische 
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reconstruction of three letters: A=112 18218 75_g2% 1318, 
B=10!-13", and C=197 2!474 9, 1311-12, A and C being put 
together about a.pD. roo, when 6!4—71 31218 and 43-46 were 
editorially added, whilst B was not incorporated until afterwards. 
The deletion of the two latter passages as non-Pauline (allied 
to the ep. of Barnabas) is fatal to this theory. The discovery of 
a flaw in the juxtaposition of 21° and 2! is due to prosaic 
exegesis, and the failure to see that 115 implies a second visit 
obliges the author to posit this visit between the composition of 
A and B, in fulfilment of the promise made in 15%, C was 
written immediately prior to the apostle’s last visit. Some of 
the obvious difficulties in this complicated scheme (B =the 
appendix * to a letter from the Macedonian churches which 
the Corinthians took as an émiroAy ovoratixy, cp. 31%!) are 
avoided by Volter (Paulus und seine Briefe, pp. 74f.), who 
advocates the identification of 1o—13!9 with the Intermediate 
Letter, but acutius quam verius eliminates 11-22 216b_46 416_5¢11 516 
614-71, and 8° from 1-9, 13/418 as matter due to a later editor 
or editors (see above, p. 113). The criticism of Halmel would 
apply even more stringently to Lisco’s keen attempt on similar 
lines (Die Enstehung des zwetten Korintherbriefes, Berlin, 1896) 
to find three separate epistles in A = 10-13! with 614-7! between 
1210 and 12”), B= 11-638 with 12-19 and 77% 9, 131-18 and C= 
74874, an attempt which, in his /wdaismus Triumphatus: Ein 
Beitrag zur Auslegung der vier letzten Kapitel des sweiten 
Corintherbriefes (1896), rightly identifies A with the sharp letter 
presupposed in B, but makes C the letter entrusted to Titus, 
while, more elaborately still, in his Vincula Sanctorum, Ein 
Beitrag zur Erklirung der Gefangenschaftsbriefe des Apost. 
Paulus (1900), for reasons as precarious in exegesis as they are 


Untersuchungen (1904), which presents a revised form of his earlier 
monograph on Der Vierkapitelbrief im xzweiten Korintherbrief (1894), 
reviewed by J. Weiss in 7ZZ., 1894, 513f. Halmel appeals (pp. 8f.) toa 
Dutch critic, E. J. Greve, who in the third volume (1864) of his De drieven 
van den Apostel Paulus, uit het Grieksch vertaald, met Aanmerkingen, 
argued that Titus left for Corinth without Paul’s letter, which was written as 
far as 2 Co 816, and that the rest was added by the apostle on receipt of fresh 
news from Corinth. J. Weiss’ attempt to detect the intermediate letter in 
1. 2!4-74 10!_-13" fails to prove the connection between the two latter sections, 
or to justify the separation of 2“* from its context. 

* Hausrath had made it the appendix to a letter from the Ephesian 
church (Aquila ?). 


~ 
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ill-supported in tradition, he places the prison epistles in some 
Ephesian captivity of the apostle; after A (as above) come 
Titus, Colossians, and Ephesians, previous to the trial, followed 
by 2 Timothy and Philippians, and then B C (as above) with 
1 Co 15 written after his release. Some basis for such a 
reconstruction may be found in history, but none exists for 
Pierson and Naber’s (Verisimilia, pp. 108f.) deletion of 111% 
15-18, 28f, 91.4 47-12 512 72-4 y71_1 3210-18, The significance of Halmel 
and VéOlter in the criticism of the Corinthian correspondence 
mainly consists in their recoil from the results of the aberration 
which some years ago led a Dutch school of writers to regard’ 


even 2 Cor. as a romance of the second century (cp. eg. van 
Manen, OCZ. 38-41). 


Several more or less plausible cases of transposition or interpolation may 
be seen in the traditional text. 2118 probably has been displaced from 
its original setting after 1% (Van de Sande Bakhuyzen) or better after 116, 
where chronologically its contents belong ; so Laurent (WZ Studien, pp. 24- 
28), Michelsen, and Baljon (pp. 142-143). This leaves an admirable and 
characteristic juxtaposition between 21! (Satan’s machinations) and 2 (God’s 
overruling providence).* Upon the other hand, the attempts to isolate 8 as a 
separate note (Hagge, p. 482f.), written later than 9 (Baljon, pp. 150-152), 
or as part of the Intermediate Letter (Michelsen, 7'7., 1873, 424 ; Hagge), 
break down for much the same reasons as the cognate hypothesis that 9 itself 
was a subsequent letter sent to the Achaian churches (9?,-so Semler). The 
unity of the situation presupposed in 8 and 9 is too well-marked to justify any 
separation of the chapters either from one another or from the letter 1-9, 
whose natural conclusion they furnish (cp. Vélter, pp. 92-94; Schmiedel, 
pp. 267-269, as against Halmel’s arguments in der zwett. Kor. pp. 11-22), 
In 9! Paul is really explaining why he needs to say no more than he has said 
in 8%, Instead of being inconsistent with what precedes, 9! clinches it, and 
9°" simply shows that he felt a difficulty, not unnatural under the circum- 
stances, about saying either too much or too little on the delicate topic of 
collecting money.t On the other hand, 11°-12! has all the appearance of 
a marginal addition (cp. Wendt on Ac 9-5), which has been misplaced from 
11%, or of a gloss interrupting the sequence (so Holsten, Hilg. ZW7., 1888, 
200 ; Schmiedel, Baljon, cp. HW7. 629-630), although the order 113 2 83. 31 
would partially ease the somewhat jolting transition (see above, p. 126). 





* This helps to meet Halmel’s vehement objection (pp. 58f.) to the 
position of 2*~74 in the canonical epistle. 

+ With 8° compare Byron’s remark to Moore (in 1822): *‘I doubt the 
accuracy of all almoners, or remitters of benevolent cash.” The precautions 
taken with regard to the conveyance of the temple-tribute are noted by Philo 
in De Spec. Legibus, i. (repi iepod, § 3), Kal ypdvous wpiopévoars leporroprol Tov, 
xpnudrwv dporivinv émixpiOévres, €& Exdorns ol Soxiumrarot, xetporovodvrat, 
owous Tas édmlias Exdorwyv wapaméuortes. 
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§ 10. Attestation of 2 Cor.—2 Cor. is quoted by the same 
authors as is 1 Cor. (see above, p. 114), after Marcion (cp. Diognet. 
v. 12f.=6°°), but its earlier attestation is not equally strong. 
In two passages of Polykarp (iv. 1, vi. 2) the language recalls 
Romans rather than 2 Cor. (see below, p. 148), and vi. 1, like 82! 
and Ro 121’, probably goes back to Pr 3 (LXX) rather than 
to either of these Pauline passages ; on the other hand, ii. 2 (6 8% 
éyetpas airov éx vexpav Kal Huds éyepet) may echo 4! (6 éyelpas tov 
Kvpiov “‘Inooty «ai pas civ “Inood éyepet). In Ignatius there are 
apparent, though far from distinct, reminiscences of 6!6 (= ZpA. 
XV. 3, aUTOD ey NIV KaToLKOdYTOS, iva Gmev vaol Kal adbtos ev Hiv 
Oeds) and 44 (= TZvrall. ix. 2), possibly, too, of 11? 11910 y216 
(=Philad. vi. 3). The contents of Clem. Rom. v. 5-6 are 
inadequate to prove the use of 117%7, and xxxvi. 2 can be 
explained apart from 3!8, as can Barn. iv. 11-13 (5!°)* and vi. 
11f. (517). The indifference of Clem. Rom. to 2 Cor., taken 
together with his appeal to 1 Cor., is all the more striking as the 
former epistle would have served his own purposes of exhortation 
with telling effect. It is perhaps a fair inference that, in its 
canonical form, 2 Cor. was not as yet circulated throughout the 
churches (cp. Kennedy, pp. 142f.; Rendall, 88f.); possibly it 
had not as yet been thrown into its present form. 


§ 11. Zhe apocryphal correspondence.—The Syrian, Armenian, and even 
some of the Latin churches, admitted for some time to their NT Canon (in 
Efraim’s commentary between 2 Cor. and Gal., elsewhere after Hebrews) 
an apocryphal letter of Paul to the Corinthians which originally belonged to 
the Acta Pauilz,} and was translated into Latin and Syriac during the third 
century. Stephanas and others ask Paul’s advice upon the teaching of two 
Gnostics, Simon and Cleobius, who have arrived at Corinth. Paul, who is 
imprisoned at Philippi, replies from the standpoint of the genuine apostolic 
tradition. This so-called third epistle to the Corinthians (translated by 
Byron, cp. Moore’s Lzfe of Byron, vi. 269-275) was once defended as 
authentic by Whiston and W. F. Rinck (Das Sendschreiben d. Kor. an der 
Apostel Paulus u. dritte Sendsch. P. an die Korinther, 1823), but the 
correspondence is obviously composed $ on the basis of 1 Co 5° and 7’ by 





* Cp. WZA. 11-12, where Bartlet suggests a common source. 

+ Vetter (7Q., 1895, 622 f.) conjectures in addition a rabbinic midrash on 
the resurrection. The original site of the correspondence in the Acta Pauli 
was first proved definitely by C. Schmidt (Meue Hezdelb. Jahrd., 1897, 117f., 
Acta Pauli aus der Heidelberger koptischen Papyrushandschrift Nr. 2 
herausgegeben, 1904, 125 f.). 

+ Just as 2 Co 124 was made the text and occasion of an dvaSarcxoy 
IlavAov, according to Epiphanius (#aer. xviii. 12). 
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an author who stood no nearer to Paul than did the composer of the Thekla- 
legends, and who wrote with reference to the doctrine of Bardesanes (cp. 
Berendts’ essay on the Christology of the correspondence, in Abhandlungen 
A. von Oettingen zum 70 Geburtstag gewtdmet, 1898). 

For text and literature, see P. Vetter’s Tiibingen programme, Der 
Apokryphe dritte Korintherbrief (1894); Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte (12, 
1905); Zahn’s GX. ii. 592-611 ; Harnack in SBBA., 1905, 3-35, and ACL. 
i. 37-39, ii. 1. 506-508; and Rolffs in AVA. i. 362f., 378f., ii. 360, 388f. 
The Latin version, discovered in 1890, was published by S. Berger and 
Carritre (Za correspondance apocryphe de S. Paul et des Corinthiens, 
Ancienne version latine et traduction du texte Arménien, 1891); cp. Harnack 
and Bratke in 7'ZZ., 1892, 7-9, 585-588, Deeleman in 7heol. Studién (1909), 
37-56, and Lake in HEP. 236-240. 


(D) ROMANS. 


LITERATURE. —(a) Editions \—Locke, Paraphrase and Notes (1733); G. T. 
Zacharii’s Erklarung (1788); Semler’s Paraphrasis (1769); C. F. Boehme’s 
Comment. perpetuus (1806); Belsham (London, 1822); R. Cox (Horae 
Romanae, London, 1824); Flatt’s Vorlesumgen (1825); Klee (1830); 
H. E. G. Paulus (1831); Benecke (1831) ; Reiche (Versuch einer ausfihrl. 
Erhkl. etc. 1833-4)* ; Hodge (1835) ; Olshausen (1835) ; Fritzsche (1836-43) * ; 
Riickert? (1839); R. Haldane (1842); Maier (1843); Rasmus Nielsen 
(Leipzig, 1843); Baumgarten-Crusius (1844); Reithmayr (1845); Kreyhl 
(1845) ; de Wette* (1847); R. Knight (1854); A. A. Livermore (Boston, 
1854); van Hengel (1854-9); Beelen (1854); Purdue (Dublin, 1855); 
Tholuck ® (1856, Eng. tr. 1842) ; Nielsen (Denmark, 1856) ; F. W. K. Umbreit 
(der Brief an die Rimer, auf dem Grunde des AT ausgelegt, 1856); Ewald 
(1857); Dr. John Brown (Edinburgh, 1857); G. F. Jatho (1858-9); S. H. 
Turner (New York, 1859); Dr. David Brown (Glasgow, 1860); Colenso 
(St. Pauls ep. to Rom. Ed. from a mission. point of view, 1863); S. L. A. 
Ortloph (Erlangen, 1865-6) ; Hofmann (1868) ; J. Forbes (Edinburgh, 1868) ; 
F, Delitzsch, Brief a. d. Rimer aus dem griech. Urtext in das Hebraische 
uebersetat u. aus Talmud u. Midrasch erldutert (1870)*; Bisping (1870) ; 
H. A. W. Meyer® (1872); Volkmar (1875); Moses Stuart® (1876); Reuss 
(1878) ; Moule (Cambridge Bible, 1879); Klofutar (1880); Godet (1879-80, 
Eng. tr. 1888)*; Oltramare (1881f.); E. H. Gifford (in Speaker's Comm. 
1881)*; H. Reinecke (1884); F. Zimmer (1887); Kleinschmidt (1888) ; 
C. J. Vaughan? (1890) ; Barmby (Pz/pet Comm. 1890); C. W. Otto? (1891) ; 
A. Schifer (1891); Lipsius? (WC. 1892); Jowett® (1894); Lightfoot (odes 
on Epp. St. Paul, 1895, on 1°-7%); Philippi‘ (Frankfurt, 1896); Cornely- 
(Commentarius, Paris, 1896) * ; J. M. Stifler (New York, 1897) ; Th. Heusser 
(1898) ; J. Drummond (1899) ; Weiss ® (— Meyer, 1899) * ; W. G. Rutherford 
(tr. and analysis, 1900) ; Ceulemans (1901); J. Agar Beet® (1901); Denney 
(ZG7. 1901)*; Garvie (CB. 1901); Schlatter* (1901); Schat-Petersen 





1 On the patristic and medizval commentaries, see Sanday and Headlam, 
pp. xcviii-cii; on the pre-Lutheran, Denifle’s Luther u. Luthertum, 1. U. 
(1905), besides the survey in Meyer’s ed. (Eng. tr., Edin, 1873-1874) and in 
Grafe’s monograph ; on Luther’s, Lagrange (2 Z., 1915, 456f., 1916, 90f.). 
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(Paulus Briev tél Romerne, 1902); J. van Andel (Kampen, 1904) ; Sanday 
and Headlam ° (/CC. 1905)*; Lietzmann (WBNT. 1906) ; Jiilicher (SV7.2 
1907); G. Richter (1907); J. Niglutzsch® (1907); Zahn (ZX. 1910); Parry 
(CGZ. 1912); E. Kiihl (1913) * ; Lagrange (Paris, 1916).* 

(4) Studies.—H. E. G. Paulus, de originibus Pauli epistole ad Rom. 
(Jena, 1801); Baur (7zding. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1836, 59f.)*; R. Rothe, 
Brief P. an die R. erkidrt (1852); Th. Schott, der Rimerbrief, seinem 
Endzweck und Gedankengang nach ausgelegt (1858); W. Mangold, der 
Rimerbrief u. die Anfinge der rim. Gemeinde (1866) ; Beyschlag (SX., 1867, 
pp- 627 f.); Schenkel (BZ. v. 106-116) ; Baur’s Paulus (Eng. tr. i. 321 f.); 
Weizsicker in Jahrb. deutsche Theol. (1876) 248 f. ; M. Arnold, St. Paul and 
Protestantism (1876, ch. i.); Holsten (/P7., 1879, 95 f., 314f., 680f.)*; 
Grafe, wber Veranlassung u. Zweck d. Rimerbriefs (1881)*; A. Kloster- 
mann’s Korreckturen z. bisher. Erklirung d. Roimerbriefes (Gotha, 1881) ; 
W. Mangold, der Rimerbrief u. seine gesch. Voraussetzungen (1884) ; Lorenz, 
das Lehrsystem im Romerbrief (1884); Schiirer (#2B.°); van Manen, de 
brief aan de Romeinen (1890) ; Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1892, 296-347) ; Liddon, 
Explanatory Analysis (1893) ; Hort, Romans and Ephesians (1895)* ; A. 
C. Headlam (#7. 1894-5); M. W. Jacobus, A Problem in NT Criticism 
(1900), 237f.; Denney (Zx#.° iii.-v.)* ; A. Robertson (DB. iv. 295-306) ; 
Feine, der Rémerbrief (1903); G. Semeria, 27 pensiero die S. Paolo nella 
littera at Romani (Roma, 1903); D. Vélter, Paulus u. seine Briefe (1905), 
pp. 135-228; Hupfeld, der Rimerbrief* (1905); Knowling, Testimony of 
St. Paul to Christ (1905, pp. 60f., 311 f., 465 f.); Zahn (ZZ. §§ 21-24) ; 
G. Richter’s Kritische-polem. Untersuchungen (BFT., 1908, xii. 6) ; Moffatt 
(ZB.™ xxiii. 581-583) ; A. Merk (Cath. Encycl, xiii. 156f.); Liitgert (BFT7. 
xvii. 2); Pachali (SX., 1914, 481 f.); C. W. Emmet (DAC. ii. 408-417) * ; 
Edmundson (Ure. 14 f.) ; J. Weiss (Ure. 275 f.). 


§ 1. Contents and outline.—Special literature: C. F. Schmid 
(De epist. ad R. consilio, Tiibingen, 1830); Kiene, Das Rimerbrief 
u. das Joh. Evglm (1868), pp. 1-42; Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 2-11 f.); 
J. Drummond (//., 1913, 787 f.); Lagrange (RB., 1915, 216 f.). 

After a brief introduction (11"), Paul explains why he had 
never been able as yet to visit the Roman church, although he 
had hoped and still hoped to do so, in the course of preaching 
the gospel. Meanwhile, he proceeds to state that gospel as the 
exhibition of God’s dixaocivy ex wictews eis miotw (1%) for all 
men. This forms the theme of what follows.! In 118-3? the 
need of such a Sixatoctvy is proved by the fact that Gentiles 
(118-32) 2 and Jews (21-39) alike had missed it. But, just as the 
apostle’s religious philosophy of history has dipped into almost 

1Qn 3, cp. J. Morison’s monograph (1866); on 1-3, E. Weber’s essay 
(BFT., 1905, ix. 4). 

2 For the Alexandrian traits of 11829 cp. Schjétt in ZVW., 1903, 75-78, 
and Norden, pp. 128 f. 
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unrelieved gloom, it is brightened by the positive fact * that in 
Jesus Christ (3713!) God had revealed his 8ixarocvvy to the faith 
of man, whether Gentile or Jew. Faith, however, had been in 
the world before Christ, and so had revelation, particularly 
within the sphere of the Jewish Law; Paul therefore turns for 
a moment to show how the Christian gospel of dixavoodvyn by 
faith, instead of being at variance with the spiritual order of the 
OT, was identical in principle with the very faith of Abraham 
upon which the Jew prided himself (41%). Returning to the 
positive and blissful consequences of the universal dixacoovvy 
revealed in Jesus Christ (5!4), he throws these into relief against 
the sombre results of the fall of Adam ; life had now superseded 
death, grace had triumphed over sin. But the supersession of 
the Law, so far from relaxing the moral bonds of life, only laid 
higher obligations on the soul of the believing man (6), This 
leads the apostle to describe the struggle of the soul between the 
Law’s demands and the thwarting power of sin, a conflict between 
the spirit and the flesh (7) which can only be resolved by the 
interposition of Jesus Christ.t The faith which identifies man 
with him invests life with the divine Spirit (8), which is the 
sole guarantee of a sound life in the present and of security in 
the future. 

At this point there is a certain break in the argument. 
Hitherto he has been mainly engaged in a positive statement of 
his gospel, prompted by the charges, which were liable to be 
brought against it, of being ethically mischievous or ineffective. 
The following section reverts to the thought underlying passages 
like 217 41, The gracious fellowship enjoyed by Christians 
with their God through Jesus ‘Christ (85!) sadly reminds him, as 
a warm-hearted Jew, of the fact that the very people who should 
have been in the direct line of this ducavootvy were standing as 
a nation outside it (9!°). How was this unbelief of Israel, the 
ancient people of God, to be reconciled with the justice and 
promises of God? Paul addresses himself} to this problem in 

* For an argument that 37-6 originally lay, instead of 17”, after 116, and 
was followed by 5-6, see D. Volter in ZVW. (1909) 180-183. 

+ Cp. Engel’s exhaustive monograph, Der Kampf am Rom vid (1902). 

+ The antinomy of this patriotic outburst (partly due to the feeling that 
the motives of a renegade might be suspected), or divergence into a 
nationalistic outlook, is one of the most characteristic features in Paul. His 


religious philosophy of history is suddenly shot across by a strong personal 
emotion. Hausrath has somewhere remarked that if Paul had not spent 
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g-11. He begins by pointing out, as he had already done in 
Gal 4: (cp. Ro 2%8-), that even in the OT there were traces 
of God discriminating between the bodily children of the 
patriarchs (9°), and that mere physical descent had never 
entitled a Jew to the promises. Besides, he adds (9%), nettled 
at the idea of Jewish pride and presumption daring to charge 
God with unfaithfulness or injustice, cannot God do as He 
pleases? Is not His freedom sovereign? ‘Here, to speak 
plainly, Paul’s argument has got into an impasse. He is not 
able to carry it through, and to maintain the sovereign freedom 
of God as the whole and sole explanation of human destiny, 
whether in men or nations” (Denney, ZGZ. ii. 664). He 
breaks away by quoting from the LXX in order to prove that 
God’s apparently harsh methods with the Jews had a larger end 
in view, viz., the election of a people, Jewish and Gentile, on 
the basis of faith, so that the doom of the Jews was their own 
fault, consisting in a stubborn refusal to enter into God’s greater 
plan (9729), They are to blame, not God (9°-r10!). He had 
made righteousness by faith open and accessible to all; Israel 
could not plead lack of opportunity and warning. Finally, Paul 
tries to sees a ray of light in the dark tragedy thus enacted. 
Israel’s unbelief, he contends, is only partial (111!) and (1124) 
temporary; it may have a providential purpose (so that the 
Gentiles need not boast over their less favoured neighbours, 
1118-24; cp. Ramsay’s Pauline and other Studies, 1907, 219 f.) 
in stirring them up ultimately (1125*) to claim their heritage in 
the messianic kingdom. for God has shut up all under dis- 
obedience, that upon all He may have mercy. The vision of this 
glorious consummation stirs the apostle to an outburst of solemn 
adoration (11%°-86), with which the whole section fitly closes.* 


himself in the service of Jesus, he would have shed his blood with some 
other natives of Tarsus on the walls of Jerusalem in A.D. 70; and this passage 
shows how his religious patriotism flickered up inside his Christian outlook, 
even in spite of the treatment he received from Jews and Judaists alike. Cp. 
the present writer’s Paul and Paulinism (1910), pp. 66 f. 

* 115236 younds off I-11, as well as 9-11 (cp. J. Weiss, and Biihl in SX., 
1887, 295-320). What Paul has in mind is not a Judaising tendency among 
the Jewish Christians at Rome in particular, but the general and perplexing 
question of Judaism in relation to the new faith of the gospel. On the 
dialectic of the whole passage, see Gore’s paper in SZ. iii, (‘The argument 
of Rom ix.-xi.’), and E. Weber’s Das Problem d. Heilsgeschichte nach Rom 
9-11 (1911), 
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Applying (otv) the thought of God’s mercy and its obligations 
(121), Paul now sketches the ethic of Christians as members 
of the church (12°!) * and of society, and as members of the 
State (1317); love is to be the supreme law (13%), and the 
nearness of the end the supreme motive to morality (13!!"*). 

These thoughts of mutual charity and of the impending 
judgment are still before the apostle (14°1°) as he leaves the 
plane of general ethical counsels for that of a special practical 
problem which was vexing the Roman church, viz., the question 
of abstinence or non-abstinence. from food offered to idols. 
Sheer anxiety about personal purity (13!°!4) was leading some + 
to be over-scrupulous at Rome, while the stronger Christians were 
prone to judge such sensitive brothers hastily and harshly, and 
to live without due consideration for weaker members of the 
church who might be offended by their serene indifference to 
such scruples. After laying down the general principle of in- 
dividual responsibility (1411*), in order to rebuke censoriousness, 
he appeals nobly to the majority, who were strong-minded, for 
consideration and charity towards the weaker minority (1418-15°). 
Towards the close, the plea broadens into a general { appeal for 
Christian forbearance and patience (151), which finally streams 
out into an exhortation (15%!%) to all, Gentile and Jewish Chris- © 
tians alike, to unite in praise of God’s mercy to them in Christ. 

In a brief epilogue (1514), Paul justifies himself for having 
written thus to the Roman Christians, by alleging his apostolic 
vocation ; he tells them (1522) of his future plans, which include 
a visit to Rome on his way from Jerusalem to Spain; then with 
an appeal for their prayers and a brief benediction the letter 
closes (15°°-**). 

§ 2. The sixteenth chapter. — Special literature :— Kegger- 
mann (de duplici epistolae ad Rom. appendice, 1767); Semler’s 
Paraphrasis, pp. 27'7--311 ; D. Schulz (SK., 1829, 609 f.) ; Spitta’s 
Ure. ili. 1, pp. 6f.; Moffatt, HVZ: 209 f.; Lake (2ZP. 325 f.). 


* For ravrl r@ byte év dpiv (12°) read w. rE bvre Te ev byuiv (cp. Ac 5% 
Aéyuww elval riva éavrdv), with Baljon and Vollgraff (AZmemosyne, 1901, 150). 

‘+ They were vegetarians and total abstainers. The former practice (cp. 
von Dobschiitz, Urc. pp. 396f.) was not confined to Jews; the neo- 
Pythagoreans and the Orphic societies favoured it. But the high estimate of 
the sabbath (14°) suggests that these weaker brethren were Jewish Christians. 

+ There is no hint that in 15) Paul is turning (so Paulus and Bertholdt) 
to address the leaders of the church. Paul does not address the éxxAnola 
of Rome, and.15"4 implies the general body of the local Christians. 
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Since the questions of the nature and needs of the church 
to which the epistle was written depend upon, rather than 
determine, the problem of its literary structure, it will be con- 
venient to discuss the latter first. In order to clear the way, it 
is necessary to recognise the evidence for the hypothesis that 
ch. 16 did not belong to the original epistle; (a) 165-27 re- 
presents a later conclusion, added by some Paulinist editor 
(so Reiche, Kreyhl, Mangold: pp. 44f., Schiirer, Hilgenfeld, 
de Wette, Volkmar, Lucht, Lipsius, von Soden, Pfleiderer, 
Holtzmann, W. Brickner: Chron. pp. 184-185, Weizsiicker: 
AA. i, 382, Baljon: pp. 37-40, Védlter, Jiilicher, R. Scott, 
Corssen, etc.); and (4) 1618 is a special note addressed to the 
church of Ephesus. 


(a) 1675-27 is not simply an irrelevant (Bacon, /BZ. 1899, 167~176) but 
an un-Pauline finale, evidently (cp. Jud *“) modelled on some stereotyped 
Jewish form of benediction (cp. Mangold, pp. 44-81), and breathing the 
atmosphere of the later epistles to Timotheus and Titus (and of Ephesians). 
The addition of such a doxology is as unexampled in Paul’s correspondence 
as the definition of God as ¢he only wise or eternal and of the scripture as 
prophetic; while the silence upon the wvorijpioy during ¢imes eternal outdoes 
expressions like Col 1° and is hardly consonant with Ro 1? 34. Corssen 
(ZVW., 1909, 32 f.) probably goes beyond the mark in assigning its origin to 
Marcionitism, but at any rate it does not betray Paul’s mind. 

(4) That Ro 16'* contains a note which did not originally belong to 
Paul’s Roman epistle is a widely, though not universally,* accepted hypothesis 
which has been under discussion for nearly a century and a half. Most 
probably the note begins, not with v.* (Schulz, Ritschl, Ewald, pp. 428-430; 
Schiirer, Reuss, Laurent, van Rhijn, Pfleiderer, Mangold: der Rémerbrief, 
pp. 136 f.), but with v.1 (Eichhorn, Weiss, Renan, Lucht, Lipsius, Volter, 
von Soden, etc.); it ends, not with v.”? (Eichhorn, Ewald, Schulz, Reuss, 
Renan, Mangold, Lucht, Weiss, Lipsius, Vélter, von Soden, Richter, Kiihl) 
nor even earlier (some, ¢g. Laurent and Hitzig, breaking off at v.” or 
at v.®, as Hausrath, Pfleiderer, Krenkel, Schmiedel), but with v.* (so 
Weizsiicker, McGiffert, Jiilicher, and Lake, Holsten and R. Scott omitting 
vv. 17-20). While vv.72- might well go with Ro 15°, it is not Paul’s way to 





* For all that can be said on the other side, consult Schlatter’s article 
(SK., 1886, pp. 587f.), the discussions of Jacquier (i. pp. 277f.), and Zahn 
(Zin. i. 272f.), the remarks of Sanday and Headlam (of. cé¢. pp. xciiif., 
416f.), Mair in #2.‘ vii. 75 f., and Edmundson (Ure. 20f.). 

t ‘*It is generally assumed that the men referred to [in vv.!"?] were 
Jewish Christians, simply because Paul’s antagonists generally belonged to 
that class; but there is nothing in the passage itself to suggest this. The 
plausible and eloquent talk, the love of good feeding, and the implied 
assumption of wisdom, point rather to Greek adventurers, who, when they 
had failed elsewhere, sought to impose on the simplicity of the Christians” 
(Dr. J. Drummond, p. 352). 
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add salutations after a final Amen, and the passage connects even better with 
161, though it may have originally lain (Koennecke, Jiilicher) between v.?* 
and v."”. It is needless to regard v.?® as a marginal note of Paul to v.36 
(Laurent), or to put (omitting 4 ydp) after 6 (Baljon, pp. 35-36), though v.” 
is more likely to have crept in from the margin (Grotius, Laurent) than to have 
been displaced from after y.?3 (Blass and Baljon, p. 37). 

Whilst the letter is not expressly directed to Ephesus, there is much in 
its contents which points to that city and church as its original destination, 
When all is said, it is inconceivable that Paul could have intimately known 
so many individuals, and been acquainted with their local circumstances and 
histories, in a church like that of Rome to which he was as yet personally 
a stranger. The tone of Romans militates against such an idea. In Ro 
I-15 the apostle has been writing as a stranger to strangers, without betraying 
—even at points where such a reference would have been telling and suitable— 
any trace of personal friendship with the members of the church or first-hand 
knowledge of their local environment and situation. Occasionally, it is 
true, he does evince some knowledge of the general course of events (e.g. 
in 14-15) within the Roman community, but never more than what would 
percolate to him through the ordinary channels of hearsay and report. 
Such incidental familiarity with the Roman situation by no means implies 
the presence of friends upon the spot who had supplied him with information. 
Upon the other hand, the wealth of individual colour and detail in 16! 
presupposes a sphere in which Paul had resided and worked for a consider- 
able time. He knows the people. He can appeal to them, and even speak 
authoritatively to them. Now, as he wrote probably from Corinth, the only 
other city which answers aptly to this description is Ephesus, where Paul 
had had a prolonged and varied experience ; indeed, several of the names 
in this note are connected more or less directly with that city or with Asia 
Minor: ¢.g. Epaenetus (v.° drapx} rijs ’Actas), and Aquila and Prisca (v.*), 
who were at Ephesus immediately before Romans was written (Ac 181% 6, 
cp. 1 Co 16"), and apparently were there (2 Ti 4!) not long afterwards. 
These are the first mentioned in the note, and the reference in 1 Cor, and 
here to the house-church of Aquila and Prisca tells against the likelihood of 
a sudden migration on the part of this devoted pair, 

Furthermore, the sharp warning against heretics and schismatics (vv.!"-?) 
suits Rome at this period less well than Ephesus, where, then as after- 
wards (1 Co 16°, Ac 20%%, Apoc 2%), trouble of this kind was in the air. 
Phere is no evidence, even from Romans itself, to indicate the existence of 
dixooraciac and cxdvdaka among the Roman Christians of that day. Con- 
troversy against false teachers is conspicuously absent from Romans, and it is 
extremely difficult to reconcile this outburst of Paul with the traits of Ro 1-15, 
even when we identify the errorists with Greek adventurers rather than Jewish 
Christian antagonists. Least convincing of all is the suggestion (Zahn) that 
Paul’s language here resembles that of Gal 19 58, Ph 3; these warnings are 
not genuine prophylactic counsels, inasmuch as the trouble had already begun 
in Galatia—which, as even Zahn admits, was not the case in Rome when the 
apostle wrote— while the intimate relations between Philippi and Paul 
differentiate Philippians materially from an epistle like Romans. Nor, again, 
is it likely that the apostle was vaguely warning the Roman Christians against 
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errorists who were already troubling other churches and might at some future 
date make mischief in the capital. The whole point of the counsel is lost if 
the readers did not know the facts and persons in question. How else could 
they mark and turn away from them? In short, the tenor of these words 
marks not an ‘occasion which might possibly arise, but a peril already present, 
just such a situation as was in force in Ephesus, where intrigues and divisions 
(Ac 201: 2%) were so rife that the apostle was determined to follow his usual 
method, in such cases, of avoiding any personal intercourse with the local 
church. Hence he writes this note of warning, incorporating his counsel in 
Pheebe’s letter, whose lack of address probably indicates that she might visit 
other communities in the district. Set in this light, the letter assumes a 
truly historical place. For while the distant tone of even a passage like 152% 
shows that the apostle was not on such terms of close intimacy with the 
Roman church as would prompt the pointed language of 169, these words, 
when addressed to Ephesus, are entirely apposite. This is borne out by the 
consideration, accepted by many critics (so, in addition to those already 
mentioned on page 135, Farrar, S¢. Paul, ch. xxxvii. ; Laurent, WZ Studien, 
pp. 32-38; Holtzmann, Z2z#/. 242-246; O. Holtzmann, WZ" Zeztgeschichte, 
p- 132; Cone, St. Paul, pp. 12f. ; Purchas, Johannine Problems and Modern 
Needs, 47f. ; and Haupt, SX., 1900, p pp. 147-148), that the note is a note 
of recommendation for Phcebe (émicrody cvorarixy) ; for Paul would natur- 
ally introduce a person to a circle or circles in which he exercised some in- 
fluence. The value of such a recommendation would mainly consist in the 
writer’s title to respect and obedience from those whom he addressed, and it 
is obvious that in this period such a footing of intimacy obtained at Ephesus 
rather than at Rome. 

It may be urged, on the opposite side, that these Christians might have 
migrated to Rome, as there was constant communication between that city 
and the provinces of the empire. In the abstract, this is quite possible. But 
the point is that when Paul wrote Romans, no such migration had occurred, 
All evidence for it is awanting, and the probabilities tell against such a 
wholesale influx of Paul’s friends to the capital. At a later date, in the 
course of time, it is conceivable that they gradually migrated to Rome in his 
footsteps, as Aquila and Prisca did perhaps. Asiatics constantly betook 
themselves thither, and it is therefore far from remarkable—and by no 
means a final argument against the above theory of Ro 16'’—that almost 
all of the names mentioned in this note have been found by archzeologists 
(cp. Lightfoot, Phz/éppians, pp. 171f.) within the Roman Corpus Jnscrip- 
tionum. Most of the names are fairly common throughout the Roman 
world (cp. Lietzmann, p. 73), whilst half are found in the Greek * Corpus 
Inscriptionum for Asia Minor (so, e.g., Epaenetus, Hermes, and Hermas). 
So far as any weight can be attached to the significance of names like 
Prisca, Ampliatus, Nereus, and Apelles, in the subsequent history of primitive 
Christianity at Rome, it is practically irrelevant to the present question ; ; 
even though the bearers of these names could be safely identified in every 
case with those mentioned by Paul in this note, it would be a far from 





* So Rouffiac, Recherches sur les caractéres du Grec dans le NT d’apres les 
Inscript. de Priene (Paris, 1911), pp. 97 f. 
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valid inference that because they are found to have sojourned afterwards * in 
Rome they must have been there when Paul wrote Romans, or that such a 
combination of names, Greek, Roman, and Jewish, was impossible outside the 
mixed lower population of the capital (cp. ZA. 226 f., 278). 

Gifford (pp. 27-30) regards 16° as part of a second letter written by 
Paul after his release from the first Roman imprisonment. This theory 
(partially anticipating Spitta’s) gets over the difficulty which arises on the 
canonical view, that Paul could hardly have had so many personal friends in 
Rome before he had reached the capital, but it is not more probable than the 
view which has been just outlined. Similarly Erbes (writing in ZXG., 1901, 
pp. 224-231) finds in 16'™™ a note written by Paul to Rome during his last 
voyage as a prisoner, and forwarded by some Ephesian Christians who were 
free (yet cp. 16”), in order to let the Roman Christians know of his arrival 
(Ac 28%), These envoys hurried on, undelayed by the exigencies of the 
apostle’s voyage, and were themselves among the persons to be greeted in the 
note. Of allthis, however, there is no hint in the note itself, and the theory + 
is really no improvement on that of Semler, who regarded 16%! as designed 
for Paul’s friends outside Rome, to introduce the bearers of the epistle. One 
point of such hypotheses is to explain how the note came to be attached to 
Romans, but this can be done otherwise. Eichhorn (£Z7v/. iii. 243 f.) took 
16'-9 as addressed to Corinth, while Schenkel less probably regarded it as 
intended for all the churches which Phoebe was to visit. Still more drastic 
but equally unsatisfying is Ryder’s conjecture (J/BZ., 1898, 184-198) that, 
since éypaya buiv (15!) and 6 ypdwas rhv émiorodjy (1672) have the same 
subject, and since the latter phrase indicates a weightier function than that 
of an amanuensis, chs. 15!—16*4 are a fragment written by Tertius himself not 
later than A.D. 64 before the Neronic persecution. If any theory of the 
epistle’s composition is sought along these lines, Spitta’s is more ingenious 
(see below, p. 141). 

Once this note is detached from Romans, its date is no longer dependent 
upon that of the larger epistle, except when it is regarded as part of some 
larger Ephesian letter which has been incorporated in the canonical Romans 
(see below). Taken by itself, it offers no secure evidence of its date or 
place of writing, beyond the fact that, when vv.”!-83 are included in it, 
the mention of Gaius (cp. 1 Co 1'4) probably points to Corinth as the church 
from which Paul wrote (cp. Cenchrez, 16"), If, as is otherwise likely, the 
immediate destination of the note was Ephesus, with its local circuit of 
churches, the fact of Paul sending greetings and warnings is entirely conson- 
ant with the situation presupposed in Ac 20 (see above). The description 
of-Andronicus and Junias as fe//ow-frisoners (16) does not imply that Paul 





* Yet, in the letters subsequently written by Paul from Rome, not one of 
these Christians is ever mentioned. 

+ In a further study (2VW., 1909, 128-147, 195-218, ‘ Zeit und Ziel d. 
Griisse R6m 16%” und der Mittheilungen 2 Ti 4°"!’), Erbes developes this 
theory by arguing that 2 Ti 4" (év rp rpwry wou dmronoyla ovdels wor mapeyévero, 
GANG wavres we éyxaré\urov), which contradicts the hypothesis that Paul had 
such loyal supporters in the Roman church as Ro 16'*° (on the ordinary theory) 
assumes, really refers to his earlier trial in Palestine. 
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was in captivity when he wrote the letter,* but merely that these Christians 
like himself, perhaps with himself on some occasion (at Ephesus or elsewhere ; 
cp. 2 Co 11%; Clem. Rom. v.), had been incarcerated. 

The obscurity which besets the editing of the Pauline epistles for 
_ Canonical purposes prevents us from doing more than conjecture how this 
letter came to be appended to Romans (ZA. 228). Perhaps, when the first 
collection was drawn up at Ephesus, this local note was preserved by being 
put in the wake of the larger epistle, especially if the latter was last in the list. 
Also, it contained the names of several who afterwards became prominent in 
the church of Rome (¢.g. Ampliatus). 


§ 3. Structure and integrity.—Special literature :—Riggen- 
bach (meue Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1892, 498-525); Lightfoot 
and Hort’s essays in the former’s Biblical Essays (287-374) ; 
Wabnitz (RTQR., 1900, 461-469); Moffatt (WAT: 630 f.); 
Harnack, (ZVVW., 1902, 83 f., on 17); Godet, ZZ. i. 395-407 ; 
Zahn’s Zin/. § 22; R. Steinmetz (ZV W., 1908, 177-189, ‘ Text- 
kritische Untersuchung zu Rom 17’); P. Corssen (ZVW.,, 1909, 
I-45, 97-102); R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), 96f.; K. 
Lake (ZZP. 335f.); Bruins (7'7Z., 1911, 258-269, on 118-32), 

The textual phenomena of 167-27 (apart from any question 
of their authorship) are sufficient by themselves to start the 
further problem, whether the canonical form of Romans does 
not represent a process of more or less extensive editing. The 
insertion of Ro 16!-?° proves that the epistle as it stands did not 
come from Paul and his amanuensis at Corinth, but we cannot 
even be sure that 1-15%* is equivalent to the original letter. It 
is plain that when the Romans came to be incorporated in the 
Pauline canon, editorial changes were made either then or 
(perhaps also) at a subsequent period. The question is, whether 
such internal phenomena as can be noted (partly from the 
textual condition of the epistle) were due to Paul himself or to 
a later hand. 

The doxology (167-27) is found (see Lucht, of. cét. pp. 43 f., 49 f.) not 
only (i.) in its present canonical position (so most MSS and vss), but (ii.) either 
after 14“ alone (so L, many cursives, Chrysostom and Theodoret, etc., with the 
Gk. lectionaries), or (iii.) there in addition to its position after 16% (so AP, 


arm.), whilst (iv.) F&™ (with vacant space after 16“) and G (with vacant space 
after 147%) omit it entirely. According to Origen (vii. 453, Lommatzsch),t 





* As, e.g., Lisco assumes, on his peculiar hypothesis of an imprisonment at 
Ephesus, during which Paul wrote several epistles, including this one ( Vincetla 
Sanctorum, 1900). 

+ ‘* Caput hoc (z.e. 16-°7) Marcion, a quo scripture euangelicee atque apos- 
tolicee interpolatze sunt, de hac epistula penitus abstulit : et non solum (hic ?) 
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(i.) was its normal place in his day ; but even in some codices which did not 
reflect Marcion’s edition (ii.) was to be found—apparently in consequence of an 
edition having been drawn up for reading in the churches, for which purpose 
the details of 15-16 would be irrelevant. This probably explains the fact 
that the capitulations of Codex Fuldensis and Codex Amiatinus, the major 
MSS of the Vulgate, reflect a similar edition (see de Bruyne in Revue 
Bénédictine, 1908, 423f., 1911, 133f.). But it does not carry us very far 
back ; for while an ecclesiastical (Antiochene ?) edition might contain 1-147? + 
16-27, it is extremely unlikely (in spite of all arguments to the contrary) that 
Paul would stop at 14°, even if 16%-*7 were genuine. The latter is not a 
doxology like 11°, and it does not lead to 15 as Eph 3”?! does by closing 
asection. It is one thing that 15-16% should be omitted for church-purposes, 
and quite another for the author himself, with the natural sequel 15'* before 
him, to break off at 147° and append the doxology, unless we are to assume 
that there was room for no more on the sheet of papyrus. There is a strong 
inherent improbability, therefore, against all theories which attribute to Paul, at 
any rate, any issue of Romans ceasing with 14%, Even were 16”-?7 admitted 
to have been written by the apostle, its position after 147° affords no secure 
basis for any theories of an edition of Romans from his own hand which 
ended there. It may be questioned, indeed, whether the reasons usually 
given for an ecclesiastical transference of the doxology to the close of ch. 14 
are adequate. Modern ideas of what an early Christian church would or 
would not have found edifying, are apt to be too narrow. On the same 
principle we should expect to find traces of 1 Co 167" having been put after 
15°78, and no textual evidence for such a transference is forthcoming. But, 
in the case of Ro 1675-7, such textual evidence is clear and early. The only 
question is, Does Origen’s charge imply that Marcion actually mutilated the 
epistle, or that he found an exemplar in use which did end with 14+ 167-27? 
The former theory depends on the probability that the contents of Ro 15-16 
would prove obnoxious to Marcion ; but this hardly appears likely, for the 
OT quotations would not discredit the passage to Marcion, any more than 
they did the gospel of Luke. The latter view assumes that an ecclesiastical 
recension of the epistle existed by the beginning of the second century, 
which omitted 15-16 as less suitable for public reading (so, ¢.¢., Hort, Godet, 
and Lake) and appended 16°?’ to 14. Still, it may be accidental that Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen are the only Ante-Nicene fathers who quote from 
Ro 15-16. The personal contents of 16, like of those of 1 Co 16, may have 
prevented any widespread allusions to it even in a writer like Cyprian. 





hoc, sed et ab (? in) eo loco ubi scriptum est ome autem, guod non est ex fide, 
peccatum est [z.e. 14”] usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In aliis uero exem- 
plaribus, id est in his que non sunt a Marcione temerata, hoc ipsum caput 
diuerse positum inuenimus: in nonnullis etenim codicibus post eum locum 
quem supra diximus, hoc est, omne autem, quod non est ex fide, peccatum est, 
statim cohzerens habetur e7 autem gud potens est uos confirmare ; alii uero codices 
in fine id, ut nunc est positum, continent.” It is disputed (cp. Zahn’s GX. 
ii. 519 f.) whether ‘dissecuit,’ in this version of Rufinus, means ‘removed’ 
(=‘abstulit’) or ‘cut up.’ Against Zahn, see Corssen in ZVW., 1909, 13f., 
and Lake, who argue for the former (= d:éreuer), 
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The omission of év‘Péuy in 1* © by G (Gk. and Lat. text), and in 17 
further by g Ambrosiaster (raow rots odow év dydry Ocod, krnrois dylos), 
appears to indicate that these words were absent, if not from an early 
recension of the epistle, at least from a number of early copies (including the 
text used by Origen). As the variation is too significant and widespread 
- to have been due to a transcriptional error, it must be explained as due either 
(a) to the same motive as is alleged for the excision of év’E¢éow in Eph 1, z.e. 
an ecclesiastical or liturgical desire (cp. Tert. adv. Marc. v. 17 ; Ambrosiaster 
on Col 4'*; Apollonius in Eus. &. Z. v. 18. 5) to mark the epistle’s catho- 
licity of reference ; or (4) to Marcion’s revision (cp. Corssen, de Bruyne, Sanday 
and Headlam, von Soden), the latter motive covering the excision of 15-16 
as well. (a) seems on the whole preferable (so, ¢.g., Steinmetz and 
Schmiedel). Zahn’s contention, that the original text of 17 did not contain 
év ‘Pwuy (so W. B. Smith, 7BL., 1901, pp. 1-21; cp. Harnack, ZVW., 1902, 
$3f.), but that 115 did, is based on inadequate textual evidence, as R. Stein- 
metz and Corssen have shown. The former critic agrees with those who 
regard the position of the doxology after 14 as the result of liturgical reading 
(which Emmet, in Zx/.® xi. 275f., would make more plausible by con- 
jecturing that a mutilated copy once ended at 14°). Corssen’s intricate 
arguments lead him to refer all the phenomena of the shorter recension of 
Romans to Marcion. A further conjecture (c) is that the words were omitted 
(together with 15-16) in a special edition of the epistle issued by Paul himself 
(so variously from Riickert to Lightfoot). This edition-hypothesis (Renan, 
ili. pp. lxiiif., 461f.; Sabatier, Denney, Lake, etc.) assumes usually that 
I-14+16'”° were the edition sent to (Asia) Ephesus, whilst 1-14 + 167-4 
and I-II+15 were copies of the circular forwarded to Thessalonika and 
Rome respectively. Spitta carries forward this conjecture in Uye. iii. I 
(1901), holding acutius quam uerius (cp. Bahnsen in PM., 1902, 331-336) 
that 121-157 +16! represent a short letter written after Ac 28° (A.D. 63-64) 
during a tour among the Gentile Christian churches, while 118-11! + 15148 
were written earlier (at the crisis over the Council of Jerusalem) for believing 
Jews, to justify the Gentile mission, and re-adapted by the apostle for 
Gentile-Christian readers with the addition, ¢g., of 111% and 15°”. 
Lightfoot’s simpler view posited a double recension, the original draft 
(1-167) being addressed to the Roman church, the second (omitting év ‘Puy 
in 1%2 and 15-16, but adding 16%’) being designed for a wider circle ; 
subsequently the doxology was transferred to its present position in the 
original and earlier recension, represented by the canonical epistle. Attempts 
have been made on broader lines to disentangle in whole or part a larger 
letter to Ephesus, ¢.g. in 12-14+16 (Straatman, 77., 1868, 25 f.), 12-15°+ 
167-2 (Schultz, Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol., 1876, 104f.), and 9-11+16 
(Weisse’s Bettrage, 46f.); cp. J. Weiss in 7ZZ., 1893, 395, and ZASt. 
182-184, and Lake’s theory of 1-14 (contemporary with Gal.) and I-14+15 
(as covering letter) for Rome. 

Apart from the doxology (16-27), when a note to Ephesus is found in 
163 it becomes superfluous to discuss the theory, once held by Baur, 
Schwegler (VZ. ii. pp. 123f.), and some others (recently, W. B. Smith, 
JBL., 190%, 129-157) that 15-16 are totally, or even partially (Lucht), 
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spurious, as well as composite.* There is little or nothing in 15 to justify 
the supposition that it was not composed by Paul (see on this especially 
Mangold, pp. 81 f.); the bold expressions of 15°18 are as likely to have 
come from the apostle as from any one else, and none of the other points 
alleged, e.g. by Lipsius, is decisive against the Pauline authorship (cp. V7. 
630). The close connection of 15 with 14 tells against the view (Schenkel) 
that 15 represents a postscript to the original letter. The balance of 
probability is upon the whole in favour of the hypothesis that 11-15% 
represents substantially the original epistle; that 161°? was added to it, 
when the Pauline canon was drawn up at Ephesus; that 16-2? represents 
an editorial climax to this composite production; and that the omission 
of év‘Pw&uy in 17 and the relegation of 16°? to a place after 14 were due 
to subsequent liturgical procedure. 

Evanson’s arguments against the Pauline authorship (Déssonance of the 
Four Generally Received Evangelists", 1805, 306-312) were as unable to 
attract the attention of scholars as those independently advanced by Bruno 
Bauer half a century later (Av2ték der paulin. Briefe, 1852, iii. 47-76; 
Christus und die Caesaren, 1877, 371-380). The denial of Paul’s existence, 
which is bound up with such theories, was developed by Loman in his 
‘Queestiones Pauline’ (7'7., 1882-1883, 1886), and the fool’s cap was 
placed unconsciously on them by Steck’s attempt (see above, p. 73) to 
show that Romans depended on Seneca, as well as upon Philo, the 
Assumptio Mosis, and Fourth Esdras. Van Manen’s arguments answer 
themselves; if the methods he employs (cp. Zz. 4127-4145) are valid, 
then not merely biblical but literary critics must allow that their occupation 
is gone. The reproduction of similar views by W. B. Smith (cp. Z/. i. 
309-334) led to a patient and careful refutation by P. W. Schmiedel . 
(H/. i. 532-552), after or against which there is little to be said. For other 
criticisms in detail, see R. J. Knowling’s 7he Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133f., 
and Clemen’s Paulus, i. pp. 85 f. The futility of these wholesale theories 
“was soon felt by Vélter, who attempted to posit an authentic epistle underneath 
extensive interpolations, separating the original genuinely Pauline letter 
(q1+ Sb-7- 8-17 1-12, 15-19, 21 G1-13. 16-28 yo_73, pgl_y56 pols-I6 Wb-33 7621-2) written 
to the Gentile Christian church of Rome, from interpolations by an editor 
who sought to Hellenise Paul’s teaching with the help of Stoic and Platonic 
ideas derived in part from the Wisdom of Solomon, Philo, and Seneca, and 
to controvert not Jewish Christians, but Jews of his own day. In addition 
to this editor’s contributions, further glosses are visible in 2!415 3°2-26 7%» 
[1-86 57-18. 17-280 7 67-20a, 25-27 from the pen of one who also omitted év ‘Pwuy 
in 17 1 in order to generalise the epistle for the use, primarily, of the church 
at Ephesus. 

While the criteria for such hypotheses are too subjective to deserve 
attention, the canonical text of the epistle here and there has been more 
justly suspected of incorporating glosses. Thus (@) the awkward construction 
of 2!3-16 where v.!® seems to follow vv.!* rather than or the whole 





*R. Scott (of. c#t, 237-246) makes 12-15 practically all non-Pauline, 
while the original epistle (1-11 + 15°") is regarded as the slow elaboration 
of two or three distinct essays (¢.g. 1-5, 6-8, 9-11). 
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paragraph, has suggested (cp. Lietzmann’s note, pp. 14-15) either that 1-1 
represent a marginal gloss (so Wilke, die Neutest. Rhetorik, pp. 216-228 ; 
Laurent, WZ’ Studien, 17-19, 32 f. ; Blass; Vélter, 141-142; J. Weiss,* 
Leitrage zur paul. Rhetorik, 56-57), or less probably that v.16 should be 
taken as an interpolation (Weisse, Baljon, pp. 4-6), if not put after v,! 
(Michaelis, Wilke, Wassenbergh) or v.* (Hitzig). Otherwise v.18 might be 
a marginal insertion of Paul (Eichhorn), though not the later addition of 
an editor (from Ja 1”; so Weisse, Michaelis adding ™, and van Manen 
adding 11), (6) 5’ is a natural parenthesis rather than a break in the 
argument, and need not be taken as a gloss (as by Semler, Weisse, Michelsen, 
Lipsius, Koennecke, and Jiilicher=7), or as two (Naber, Mnemosyne, 1881, 
287 f.). Nor (c) is 5 kal did ris duaprlas 6 Odvaros to be suspected as a 
scribal gloss (van Manen, Straatman, Baljon), though 51°" (Weisse, Bedtrige, 
p- 353 Volter, of. czt. pp. 147f., for exegetical reasons) has an illogical 
appearance, t (a) 7” (dpa ody abrds éyh TE wer vot Sovredw vouw Oeod, 
TH d€ capki vdum duaprias) may readily have been misplaced by a scribe 
from its true place before v.* (Venema, Wassenbergh, Keil, van Hengel, 
Lachmann, Koennecke, BFT. xii. 1. 24-25; Blass, Lietzmann, etc.); 
to delete it entirely (Michelsen, Reiche, Weisse, Baljon, pp. 17-18; 
Volter, pp. 157-8) is to leave no room for an explanation of how it ever 
came to be inserted.{ (e¢) As the dia mavrds of 11°" is, strictly speaking, 
inconsistent with the thought of what follows, it has been conjectured 
(e.g. by Holsten, ZWT7., 1872, 455; Michelsen, Rovers, van Manen, 
and Lipsius) that this passage is a marginal gloss written, like 1 Th 2'6, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, to emphasise the final exclusion of the Jews from 
the messianic kingdom. Against this it is rightly urged that the metaphor 
of v.14 would follow awkwardly after that of v.*. But surely not more so 
than that of v.® in its present site. (/) Apart from those who reject the 
entire chapter as un-Pauline, various critics have felt obliged to regard 
one or two passages in 15! as later glosses; Straatman, ¢g., deletes 
yy, 2%)40- > van. Manen, vv.3% 99% % 9082; Volter, vv." (altering 
éxwy to éxyw in *) and Lipsius, vv. 70% 29-24, The reasons for such 
a hypothesis do not seem justified by literary or historical criticism (cp. 
Feine’s Rémerbrief, 138 f.). Thus a mission to Illyria is quite within the 
bounds of probability, during one of Paul’s residences in Macedonia ; and 





* Adding 276-27 as another gloss from the same hand, since the ydp of * 
reaches back to °, while the ofy of *® does not connect well with the context. 

+ The same critics, with Michelsen, find 6'" an interpolated gloss, with 
as little reason as leads them (with Volkmar and Baljon, pp. 14-15) to 
delete 719-29, 

+ To suppose (with Vélter, p. 226) that some scribe, failing to grasp 
the connection between 774 and 81, added this recapitulatory comment as 
a bridge, is surely a Zour de force. See Jiilicher’s note (SZ. ii. p. 48), and 
Clemen’s Einheitlichkett, pp. 84 f. (cp. his Paulus, i. 99-100). On the 
other hand, rots srovyodow (4!) is plainly an instance of textual primitive 
corruption, while ofre Suvdwers (8°) must precede logically (as in K L, etc.) 
otre éveorara xTX., unless it isto be deleted (as by van Hengel, Baljon, 
Tholuck, Koennecke, and others), 
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the silence of Galatians does not necessarily preclude some preaching at 
Jerusalem, even granting that Jerusalem here should not be taken in a 
colloquial and geographical sense. At all events it is hardly fair to object 
to the one statement because it conflicts with the silence, to the other be- 
cause it seems to disagree with the statements, of Acts (cp. Clemen, 7ZZ., 
1902, 230 f.). The expression (fully preached the gospel, v."*) is rhetorical ; 
Paul, as often, is using a natural hyperbole (Curtius, SBBA., 1893, 929, 
quotes an apt verbal parallel from Aristoph. Anzghts, 642 f.), and ™ is not 
inconsistent with 78, for the apostle’s visit to Rome (cp. 12-!8) is as much 
for his own sake as for theirs ; in any case Rome is to him but the point 
of departure for a further tour, not the object of independent mission-work. 
Finally, as even Volter (p. 178) admits, there is nothing suspicious about 
the reference to this Spanish mission ; after his death it would have hardly 
been attributed to him. 

Such detailed difficulties in the contexture of the epistle do not amount to 
any proof that it is a patchwork of different writings. Its composition must 
have taken some time. ‘‘ We must try to comprehend the position of such 
a man when, perhaps in the midst of his handicraft, he dictated on difficult : 
matters in which his thoughts pressed one upon another, in order to judge: 
truly to what degree he would be likely to fail in good connexion and orderly 
progress of thought” (P. W. Schmiedel, H/., 1903, 549). This considera- 
tion, taken along with the internal evidence, is enough to disprove any rigid 
theory of heterogeneous composition. Paul was many-sided, and more than 
one side of his nature came out in this epistle, a fact which is missed when. 


attempts are made to trace a rectilinear dialectic throughout the successive 
chapters. 


§ 4. Date and aim.—When 151** is accepted as genuine, the 
date of the epistle is fixed towards the close of Paul’s mission in 
Achaia (Ac 20%); it was written from Corinth,* on the eve: 
of his departure for Jerusalem. The collection, which forms so 
prominent a feature of the Corinthian correspondence, is now 
finished, and Paul is on the point of conveying the money to the 
Palestinian Christians on whose behalf it has been raised. The 
precise year depends on the view taken of the apostolic chronology 
(see above, p. 62); most editors fix on+ A.D. 57 ; but the general 
period of the epistle’s composition is at any rate plain, as well 
as its relative position after the Corinthian correspondence. 

The purpose of the letter is less plain, and any character- 
isation of it depends on the relative importance assigned to its 
general and its specific elements. Those who emphasise the 
former, view the epistle as a compendium of the Pauline gospel 
(so from Luther, Melanchthon, Reiche, and de Wette to Weiss 

* Paulus inferred from 15" that it was composed in some town of Illyria. 


The facilities of communication point to Corinth, however (cp. Paley’s 
Horae Paulinae, ed. Birks, 1852, pp. 8 f.). 
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and Godet), but the absence of definite teaching upon such 
questions as the Lord’s Supper, the church, eschatology, and the 
resurrection, is sufficient to disprove the theory. Others find 
a much more specific and personal object in the epistle. But 
its aim is not simply to secure in the church of Rome a vantage- 
ground for further propaganda in the West (so, eg., Schott, 
Beyschlag, and Riggenbach, exaggerating the weight of passages 
like 11° and 15%), much less to justify Paul against a supposed 
charge of neglecting so important a church (Hofmann); it is 
rather to state, for the primary benefit of the Roman Christians, 
the xdpicpa mvevparixov which Paul was conscious of possessing 
in his knowledge of the gospel, and which he imparts in writing, 
Grd pépous, ws éravapipvynoKkov buds did. thy xdpw thy Sobciody por 
dad tod Geod (1515, cp. 1), The feature of the gospel which 
is chiefly before his mind is its universal range, as the divine 
dvvapus eis cwrnpiav wavti tH miorevovtt. It is a gospel for ra 
€6vn (cp. 15 1516 etc.), and as such it involves a supersession of 
Jewish praxis and principle. This outlook explains the course of 
118-1136; g—11 falls into its proper place, not as the centre and 
pith (Baur) of the letter, but as a specific, historical application 
of the principles already laid down in 1-8. 

Baur argues that Paul would not have devoted so important 
a part of his letter as 9-11 to the problem of Judaism in relation 
to Hellenism, “had he not had close at hand some special 
material reason for doing so, and this was afforded him by the 
circumstances of the local church” (au/, i. 329), but the 
problem had been raised by his past experience in the long 
mission throughout Asia and Greece. It is not even enough to 
argue that the object of Romans was to counteract the Jewish 
Christian propaganda in the Roman church (so Weizsacker) ; 
one would expect in this event to find the christological problem 
more prominent. It is more plausible to detect the conciliatory 
motive (Pfleiderer) of reconciling the Gentile Christian majority 
with the Jewish Christian minority, by expounding more fully 
Paul’s gospel as a deeper and broader exposition of the faith 
than either party had yet reached. This aspect is enforced by 
those who (like Bleek, Hodge, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, and Holsten) 
variously lay stress upon the irenical tone of Paul’s dialectic. 
A more polemical view is taken by scholars like Aberle (Zin/. 
205 f.) and Feine, who find that Paul is opposing unbelieving 
Jews, though it is not easy to see why he should do so in an 

10 
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epistle to Rome especially, and in an epistle primarily addressed 
to Gentile Christians. Judaism as the enemy is the view also 
underlying both Ewald’s and Grafe’s theories ; the former regards 
the epistle (culminating in 13!) as an attempt to disentangle 
Christianity from any compromising association with the Judaism 
whose fate he saw impending at the hands of the Roman 
power; Grafe (of. cit. pp. 54f.), on the other hand, hears in the 
epistle a desire to establish Paul’s free gospel against the 
influences of local Jews who were corrupting the Roman 
Christians with legalistic sympathies. 

These conflicting or complementary views open up the 
intricate problem of the readers to whom the epistle was 
addressed. Here we face apparently diverging statements, 
some of which imply Gentile Christians, while others point to 
Jewish Christians. The former passages include 15% 18 1118 and 
1515f which are perfectly explicit; they reckon the Roman 
Christians as among the Gentiles, and none of the counter- 
references is strong ‘enough to overbear the force of such 
allusions. The use of the first person plural in 3° 41 and 9, 
which seems to rank Paul with a Jewish Christian audience, 
means no more than the similar allusion in 1 Co ro!; and the 
connection of his readers with the Law in 7!“ etc. is on all-fours 
with the tone of the argument in Gal 4! (to Gentile Christians). 
The obscurity which wraps the origin of the Roman church, or 
churches, prevents us from checking the internal evidence of the 
epistle by any external traditions of historical value, but the 
probabilities are that a Jewish Christian nucleus was surrounded 
by a Gentile Christian majority, perhaps drawn in part from the 
local proselytes.* Thus the view that the Roman church was 
predominantly Gentile Christian (so, eg., Schott, Weizsicker, 
Pfleiderer, Schtirer, von Soden, Feine, Jiilicher, Denney, Belser, 


* Drummond (see p. 131) rejects the anti-Judaising hypothesis, and 
argues that the epistle is simply a defence of what Paul regarded as vital 
Christianity. Lake (see p. 141) suggests that 1-14 were originally a general 
epistle to the churches in Antioch and Asia Minor, written about the same 
time as Galatians. Liitgert, again (see p. 131), argues that Romans repre- 
sents a change of front. In Galatians Paul is dealing with Jewish legalists, 
but here he faces antinomian tendencies of Gentile origin as at Corinth 
(see p. 125), and it is this fresh danger which constitutes the historical signifi- 
cance of Romans as a deliverance of the apostle at a crisis. See, further, 
Hort’s Romans and Ephesians (p. 16) and Lagrange’s study in Comstructive 
Quarterly (1915), pp- 495 f. 
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Peake, Kuhl, Lagrange, and Hoennicke, /C. 161 f.) is, so far as 
the evidence of the epistle goes, preferable to the hypothesis 
that it was predominantly Jewish Christian (so, eg., Baur, 
Lipsius, Reuss, and Zahn). No topic in the letter can be said 
to be foreign to the interests of the former, and no method 
of argument can be pronounced off the line of legitimate 
appeal to them. Paul may have had in mind a Gentile 
Christian community in which there was a minority (= she weak 
of 14'-15*) of Jewish Christians (cp. E. Riggenbach’s essay 
in SK., 1893, 649-678), probably including a number of 
proselytes,* but the primary aim of the writer is not to adjust 
the relations of these parties (so especially Holsten and 
Hilgenfeld). This would be to make 1411518 the climax of 
the foregoing pages, instead of a supplement to them. The 
purpose of the apostle is rather to re-state, in the light of his 
experience during the long mission now closing, and in view 
of the fresh propaganda which he contemplated in the West, the 
principles of his gospel for the Gentiles in its relation to 
Judaism. All he knew of the internal condition of the Roman 
church was from hearsay. He did not write on account of any 
special trouble there, and it is artificial to suppose, with 
Pfleiderer and others, that he keeps one eye on the Jewish 
Christian and another upon the Gentile Christian portion of his 
audience. Romans is more of a treatise than any other of Paul’s 
epistles. Its structure is not determined by any local questions 
suggested to him, and, unlike all the preceding letters which are 
extant, this is not addressed to a church which he had founded. 
It is not written in the air. Paul is not composing in order to 
clear up or to express his own mind. But neither is he writing 
with a direct reference to the Roman Christians at every turn. 
“The letter does not attack Jewish Christianity, but Judaism 
—the Israelitish religion—standing over against Christianity as 
a distinct, independent entity which casts its shadow over the 
path of the new religion. Though he formulates objections in 
order to refute them, we must not imagine that persons pressing 
such objections really existed in the Roman church; St. Paul 


* Beyschlag’s arguments in favour of a proselyte-element have been 
independently worked out by Volter in his Dze dlteste Predigt aus Rom (1908). 
Kattenbusch (das Afost. Symbol, ii. 450) rightly observes that Romans is 
inexplicable apart from the fact that the majority of its readers were 
originally proselytes. 
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simply adopts the customary style for such discussions,—a style 
which was especially in accord with the lively genius of one so 
disposed to dialectic development of his thought” (von Soden, 
INT. 80-81). ‘If Paul was going to write to the Romans at all, 
no matter from what immediate impulse,—though it should only 
have been to announce his approaching visit,—it would be 
natural that his communication, in proportion as he realised the 
place and coming importance of the church at Rome, should 
assume a catholic and comprehensive character” (Denney, 
EGT. ii. 569). Psychologically, the breadth and general scope 
of the epistle are thus intelligible. A partial analogy in literature 
is furnished by Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
which were begun as a private letter to a gentleman in Paris. As 
Burke went on, however, the matter so grew and gained upon 
him that its importance and bulk demanded wider consideration 
than could be given in a mere letter. He therefore widened his 
scope, but adhered to the semi-private form of address. “I 
wish,” he says at one point to his correspondent, “to com- 
municate more largely what was at first intended only for your 
private satisfaction. I shall still keep your affairs in my eye, 
and continue to address myself to you. Indulging in the 
freedom of epistolary intercourse, I beg leave to throw out my 
thoughts, and express my feelings, just as they arise in my mind, 
with very little attention to formal method.” 


§ 5. Traces in early Christian literature. —Echoes of Romans occur in 
1 Peter, and probably in Hebrews and James as well. Like 1 Cor., it was 
undoubtedly used by Clement of Rome, as is plain from the following 
passages, amongst others :—17!=xxxvi. 2, } dovveros kal éoxorwpévy didvora 
(cp. li. 5, ras douvérous kapélas), 1-8? =xxxv, 5-6, 24%=xlvii. 7, 47°=1. 6-7 
(perhaps), 6'=xxxiii. 1 (cp. context), 9*°=xxxii. 2, and 13'=Ixi. 1. It is 
thus a component part of the Pauline group which Clem. Rom. proves to 
have been in circulation by the last quarter of the first century. The echoes 
in Ignatius are indubitable, also, if less distinct. Kavérns {wis (6*) 
recurs in Zph. xix. 3, 1°* underlies Smyrn. i. 1 (€k yevots Aaveld xara 
odpxa, vidy Oceod kara OéAnua Kal Sivauw, cp. Aph. xviii. 2), and striking 
coincidences occur in Magn. vi. 2 (=6""), ix. 1 (=75), Zrall. ix. 2 (=8"), 
Eph. ix. (=9*) etc. Polykarp’s knowledge of the epistle is fairly certain 
(cp. iii. 3=13°, x.=12'), though twice the allusion might be to 2 Cor, 
instead (vi. 2=14!" 2 cp. 2 Co 5”, and iv. 1=13! 6% cp. 2 Co 6"). The 
familiarity of Justin with Romans is patent ; cp. ¢.g. Déal. xxiii. = 4°", xxvii. 
=3-7, xliv.=9", xlvii.=2* etc. (with Afol. i. 40=1018), as is that of 
Athenagoras (Leg. pro Christ. xiii. =12), xxxiv.=1°7), On the other hand, 
Ko\Ad@pevor aya0@ (v. 2) is too slender a basis to establish a use of the epistle 
12°) in the Didaché, and the solitary glimpse in Hermas (Mand. x. ii. 5= 
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8°6-7) proves next to nothing. The epistle appears, however, in the Canon 
of Marcion and in the Muratorian Canon; while it is expressly cited by 
Itenzeus (quoting an elder, adv. her. iii. 16. 3=1' 9° etc.), Clem. Alex. 
(Paedag. 70=11” etc.), and Tertullian (e.g. adv. Praxeam, xiii.=17 9), 
According to Hippolytus, it was employed also by several Gnostic or semi- 
Gnostic sects, including the Ophites or Naasseni, and by the Valentinians 
(cp. Iren. adv. haer. i. 8. 3, i. 3. 4). 


(E) COLOSSIANS. 


LITERATURE. — (a) Editions — Bugenhagen (1527); Melanchthon’s 
Enarratio epist. Pauli ad Coloss. (1559); W. Musculus (Comm. in epp. ad 
Phil. Col. etc., 1865) ; J. Grynzeus (Zxplicatio, 1585) ; R. Rollock (Edinburgh, 
1600) ; Thomas Cartwright (London, 1612); Bishop Davenant (Cambridge, 
1627); P. Bayne (London, 1634); N. Byfield (London, 1649); G. Calixtus 
(Zxpositio litt. in Eph. Col. etc. 1664-6); J. H. Suicer (27 epist. S. Pauli 
ad Col. comment. crit. exeget. theol. 1669)* ; J. Alting, Analysis exegetica in 
Ep. ad Coloss. (Amsterdam, 1687); P. J. Spener’s Erklirumg (1706) ; 
Hazevoet’s Verkiaering (Leyden, 1720); S. van Til (Amsterdam, 1726) ; 
Roell, Zpzstole Pauli ad Coloss. exegesis (1731); Baumgarten’s Auslegung 
(Halle, 1767); J. D. Michaelis? (1769); G. C. Storr’s Déssertatio exegetica 
(Tiibingen, 1783-7, Eng. tr. Edin. 1842)*; F. Junker, Wéstorisch-krit. und 
philolog. Comm. (Miinchen, 1828)*; J. F. von Flatt’s Vorlesungen (1829) ; 
C. F. Bahr, Comment. viber d. Brief P. an die Kol. mit Beriicksichtigung 
d. dltern u. neuern Ausleger (Basel, 1833); Mannheim (1833); Steiger, 
Brief Pauli an die Colosser (Erlangen, 1835); Bohmer (Z7%eo/, Auslegung, 
Breslau, 1835); Huther (1841); Dan. Wilson (1845); Baumgarten-Crusius 
(1847); de Wette? (1847) ; Wiesinger (in Olshausen’s Comm. 1850); Bisping’s 
Erklirung (1855); Ewald (1857); Ellicott (1857, etc.) ; Dalmer (Gotha, 
1858) ; Messner’s Erkdarung (1863); Meyer® (1865); Bleek’s Vorlesungen 
tiber die Briefe an die Col., den Philemon, u. die Epheser (ed. Nitzsch, 1865) ; 
Braune (zdéd. Eng. tr. 1870); Hofmann (1870f.); Alexander (Speaker's 
Commentary, 1881); A. Klépper (1882)*; J. Eadie? (Edin. 1884) *; J. LI. 
Davies? (Eph. Col. and Philemon, 1884); J. A. Beet (1890); Lightfoot® 
(1890 and later)*; Oltramare, Commentatre sur les &p. de S. Paul aux 
Col. Eph. et & Philémon (1891f.)*; H. C. G. Moule (Cambridge Bible, 
1893); von Soden? (HC. 1893); Wohlenberg (in Strack-Zéckler’s Comm. 
1895); Findlay (Pulpit Commentary, 1895)* ; T. K. Abbott (7CC. 1897) ; 
G. W. Garrod (1898) ; Maurer? (1900) ; Haupt (— Meyer®, 1902)* ; G. C. 
Martin (CB., n. d.) ; Peake * (HGTZ. 1903); Lueken? (SWZ. 1907); J. M.S. 
Baljon (1907); A. L. Williams (CG7Z. 1907); P. Bijsterveld, de drev van P. 
aan de Col. (1908); P. Ewald? (ZX. 1910); G. Alexander (New York, I9IO); 
J. Knabenbauer (Paris, 1912) ; M. Dibelius (HBNT. 1912); F. B. Westcott 
(A Letter to Asia, 1914). 

(6) Studies—against the standard treatise of H. J. Holtzmann, A7itzk der 
Epheser- und Kolosserbriefe (1872*), see J. Koster, de echthetd van de 
brieven aan de Kolossers en aan de Ephesiérs (1877), and von Soden ( Oi 
1885, pp. 320f., 407f., 672f.). Partly on Holtzmann’s lines, J. Weiss (7Zzas 
1900, 553-556); Soltau (SK., 1905, 521-562, ‘die urspriingliche Gestalt 
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des Kolosserbriefs ), and Michelsen (7'7., 1906, 159 f., 317 f.); (i.) against the 
Pauline authorship :—Baur’s Pazlus, 417 f. (Eng. tr. ii. 1-44); Schwegler, 
NZ. ii. 325 f. ; Planck (Zheol. Jahrb., 1847, 461 f.); Mayerhoff, der Brief 
an die Kolosser mit vornehenlicher Berticksichtigung der Fastoralbriefe 
(1838) ; Hoekstra (77., 1868, 559 f.) ; Hilgenfeld (2W7, 1870, pp. 245 f.); 
Weizsicker (AA. ii. 240 f.); Briickner (Chron. 41 f., 257 f.); Cone, Zhe 
Gospel and tts Interpretations (pp. 249-255); Pfleiderer, Urc. i. 258f. (ii) 
for :—Schenkel (Christusbild d. Apostel, pp. 83-86); Renan (iii., ix.—xii.) ; 
Hort, JC. (pp. 116f.); Sanday in Smith’s DZ. i. 624-631 (1893); Weiss 
(A/T. i. 371-377); Sabatier’s Paul (pp. 229f.) and in ESR, iii. 272-275 ; 
McGiffert (4A. 366-374); E. H. Hall (Pafpzas, 1899, 283f.); Jiilicher 
(ZBz. i. 860f.); Clemen, Paulus, i. pp. 122f.; Moffatt, ANZ. 214f. ; 
Bacon, Story of St. Paul (1905), 303 f., 330f. ; Jacquier in Vigouroux’ DB. ii, 
866-876. (iii.) general :—C. G. Hofmann (Jutroductio in lect. epistolae P. ad 
Coloss. 1739); Storr (déssertatio in epist. P. ad Coloss. 1786); Boehmer’s 
Isagoge (Berlin, 1829); L. Montet, Jutroductio in epistolam ad Coloss, 
(Montauban, 1841); J. Wiggers, ‘das Verhaltniss des Ap. Paulus zu der 
christlichen Gemeinde in Kol.’ (SX., 1838, pp. 165f.); Schenkel (BZ. iii. 
566-571); J. O. F. Murray (DZ. i. 454-456) ; M. Rohr, Les épitres de Papdtre 
Paul aux Col, et aux Eph. (1905); L. W. Grenstedt (DAC. i. pp. 227-231) ; 
Moffatt (Zxp.8 xiv. 128 f.). (iv.) on the errorists :—Schneckenburger’s Ueber 
das Alter d, jiid. Proselyten-Taufe, nebst einer Beilage tiber die Irrlehrer 
zu Colossae (Berlin, 1828); Rheinwald (de pseudo-doctoribus Colossensibus, 
1834); Osiander in 7Zwd. Zectschrift (1834), pp. 96f.; J. Barry (les faux 
docteurs de Colosses, Montauban, 1846); Hilgenfeld (ZWT. xiii. 233f.); 
Neander’s Planting of Christian Church, i. 319f.; M. Dibelius, Dze Geéster- 
welt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), 151-155. 


§ 1. Analysis—Like Romans, this epistle was written to a 
church which the author only knew by hearsay. Paul had neither 
founded nor even visited (1* 7-® 28 21) the Christian community at 
Colossze, a Phrygian township on the left bank of the Lycus; 
but, as their founder, Epaphras (17 4%), was probably a disciple 
of his, and certainly a Gentile Christian like themselves (122. 27 
218 4llf.) the apostle evidently regarded the Colossian Christians 
as belonging to his mission-sphere. His authority to address 
them was plainly unquestioned, and the letter shows traces of a 
warm, mutual interest (47 *). 

After a brief greeting, in which he associates Timotheus with 
himself (11-2), he assures them of his constant thankfulness for 
their fine Christian character (15%), and of his equally constant 
prayers for their steady growth in the knowledge and service 
(1%) of God who had redeemed them by Jesus Christ, the head 
alike of the creation (115-!7) and of the church (118°), according 
to Paul’s gospel, at any rate (125°), To prevent them and others 
like them in Asia Minor from being misled on this cardinal 
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matter (21), he reiterates the need of adherence to the simple 
and sufficient faith of Christ (2°),* as opposed to any extraneous 
theosophy and ritual system (21) with ascetic obligations. 
The risen life with Christ is above either such severities (22%) or 
the lax conduct which they vainly oppose. This leads Paul to 
sketch the true Christian ethic in general (3°), negatively + and 
positively; also specifically for wives and husbands (31819), 
children and parents (371), slaves and masters (322-41). With 
some brief words of general counsel (4?) and personal details 
(4717), the letter then closes. { 


Colossians is a significant deliverance addressed to a rather insignificant 
audience. Colossz was a second-rate township, inferior to its (4°) powerful 
neighbours Laodicea and Hierapolis ; and the local church was of little import- 
ance in early Christianity. The occasion of the epistle was the arrival of 
Epaphras (18) with news of the church, which was in some perplexity over 
a specious theosophy recently promulgated, and which perhaps—if we are 
to read between the lines—had expected or did expect a visit from Paul (2). 
At the moment he is imprisoned § and cannot come to them, nor does he ap- 
pear to anticipate any opportunity for a visit ;|| the reasons of this they are 
to learn orally from Tychicus and Onesimus (47-*), who bring the epistle. 
All he can do personally is to write. The letter reciprocates their prayers 
(1° kal quets), assures them of his keen interest and pride in them (2), and 
invites their interest in his own mission-work (4°) ; but its dominant aim is to 
restate the absolute adequacy of Jesus in relation to the world and to the 
church, to show how faith in him requires no outside philosophy or esoteric 
cult in order to perfect itself, and to expose the absurdity (xev7) drdrn) of any 
mystical supplement to the Christian experience of Jesus as redeemer. 
Apparently Epaphras and his fellow-teachers were unable to cope with the 
ramifications of the local theosophy, and Paul interposes with this letter on their 
behalf. The predominance of abstract teaching over personal reference in it 





* The point of the apparently irrelevant clause repiocevovtes év edxapiorig 
(27) is very fine ; to be thankful to God for all he has done and is to us in 
his Son, involves a thoughtful and hearty realisation of these benefits which 
is the best antidote to any hesitation about his power of meeting the needs 
of the soul. Gratitude to God, as Paul implies, means a firmer grasp of God 
(cp. 4”). 

+ With Col 3" contrast the tone of the thanksgivings in Plutarch’s Marzus, 
46, § 1; Diog. Laert. i. 33, and the Talmudic-Berachoth (‘* Rabbi Judah 
taught that a man should say every day, Blessed be God for not creating me 
a pagan, nor foolish, nor a woman”). 

t Does the phrase, epi o5 éAdBere évrodds (4"), refer to a letter previously 
sent to the Colossians by Paul, or to oral instruction after Ac 15°"? 

§ This would not necessarily follow from 4 (6 cwvarxuddwrés ov), which 
might mean no more than Ro 167, but 4° (dédeua) puts it beyond doubt. 

| Epaphras, too, is unable to return, but the Colossians and the other local 
Christians are not to fear he has lost his interest in them (41°). 
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is natural when one recollects that the readers were not directly converts of 
the apostle, and that the letter was intended to be supplemented by Tychicus’ 
oral information (4”) upon the writer’s situation and prospects. 


§ 2. Odbject.—The dangers felt by Paul in the situation of the 
Colossian Christians were due to something at once more serious 
and definite than mere shortcomings of the practical religious 
life. The presence of errorists with semi-Gnostic tendencies is 
revealed by the warnings against a spurious qiAogodia, arbi- 
trary évrdAuara, and an erroneous didacxadia. It is improbable 
that any definite system was being propagated. The likelihood 
is rather that the local Christians were being affected by a 
syncretistic, eclectic movement of thought, fostered by esoteric 
tendencies in the local Judaism (cp. Hoennicke’s JC. 122f.). 
Paul’s references to the movement naturally are confined to the 
special points at which it threatened to impinge upon the true 
faith of Jesus Christ, and we do not possess any outside inde- 
pendent evidence upon the subject; but the tenets indicate a 
local phase of some syncretistic theosophy (so recently Jacquier, 
Haupt, and Dibelius), a blend of disparate elements rife within 
the popular religion of Phrygia, together with notions and 
practices current among Jewish circles which were sensitive to 
semi-Alexandrian influences. 


That a Jewish element entered into the theosophy is evident from the 
allusions to circumcision and the sabbath (2! 16), but it was a subtler form 
of legalism than had crept into the Galatian churches. The Law was no 
longer opposed to grace; no attempt was made to enforce the ceremonial 
practices of Judaism upon the Gentile Christians, and the errorists do not 
seem to have attacked Paul personally. Their claim was to lead men from a 
mere faith in Christ to an esoteric yv@ors which admitted the initiated into 
the mysteries of an angelic hierarchy and thereby into a higher and a fuller 
religious experience. These intermediate beings contain the divine fulness, 
and therefore are to be worshipped (cp. Lueken’s Michael, 4f., 62-91) by 
all who would attain to the power and insight of the perfected life (17), 
Such personal spirits play a cosmic réle also, as Ta orowxela Tod Kbcpov (2%) ; 
their functions are not only creative but also providential, in a sense, 
resembling those of the saints in Roman Catholicism. Finally, this type of 
theosophy tended to foster asceticism (274) and exclusiveness (34). The 
latter was then, as afterwards, the inevitable accompaniment of movements 
which emphasised speculative attainments, mystical or otherwise ; pretensions 
and prerogatives were the badge of all their tribe. As for asceticism, or the 
abstinential side of practical ethics, it was the natural result of any piAocodla, 
as Philo and Josephus chose to describe their Judaism, which sharply con- 
trasted the material and the spiritual, making attainments in the knowledge of 
the divine being depend upon the eschewing, as far as possible, of contact with 
gross matter. The universe was composed of angelic orovxeta. Man was 
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part of them (cp. Philo, de véct. offerentibus, 2), and therefore owed them 
the same sort of reverence as the Mithraic initiate owed to the spirits or angels 
(cp. Dieterich’s Mithras-Liturgie®, pp. 52 f.),—a reverence which partly con- 
sisted in keeping one’s higher self pure from all earthly corruptions. In this 
way, as Dibelius points out, angel-worship* and asceticism form the foci of 
the ellipse. On 11? see Norden, pp. 250-254. 

The compass has been pretty well boxed in the endeavour 
to ascertain the direction of Paul’s refutation in Colossians. 
The errorists have been identified as Jews with theosophic or 
Alexandrian tendencies (Eichhorn, Junker, Schneckenburger), as 
pagans with Pythagorean (Grotius) or Oriental (Hug) affinities, 
or as Christians tinged with Essene’ ideas (Mangold, Klopper, 
Weiss) ; the piAovodia has been assigned to a definite source 
such as Mithraism (A. Steinmann in Strassburg. Didzesanblatt, 
1906, to5—118) or Cerinthus (Mayerhoff, R. Scott, after 
Nitzsch). The affinities with Essenism, emphasised by 
Thiersch, Ewald, Lightfoot, Williams, and Godet amongst others, 
do not amount to much; the parallel on angel-worship breaks 
down, the practice of asceticism differs, and other traits of the 
Colossian errorists do not correspond exactly to those of the 
Essenes (cp. Hort’s /C. 116f., and Junker’s ed. pp. 24f.). 
Michaelis thought of disciples of John the Baptist; the 
Tiibingen critics, followed by Sabatier, S. Davidson, and 
Pfleiderer, detected the physiognomy of gnostic Ebionites. 

§ 3. Awuthenticity—The reasons which led the Tiibingen 
school to regard Colossians as sub-Pauline (see above, especially 
Weizsicker, AA. ii. 240-245; and Brickner, Chron. pp. 41-56, 
138f.) were in the main (a) too rigid a view of Paul’s mind, 
based on the Corinthian, Galatian, and Roman epistles ; and (0) 
a belief that the epistle presupposed the full-blown gnostic 
systems of the second century. Subsequent researches into 
the presuppositions of gnosticism in Orientalism and in the 
later phases of Jewish speculation have, however, disclosed the 
existence, in more or less developed forms, of widely scattered 
conceptions and practices of a semi-speculative tendency, which 
render it quite possible that such a religious temper as that 
controverted in Colossians could have prevailed during the first 
century. The contact of Orientalism with Judaism on its specu- 
lative and popular sides, in the Diaspora, is independent of and 

* ‘Im iibrigen ist die Engellehre dasjenige Gebiet des Paulinismus, 


welches von der Logia Jesu am wenigsten beeinflusst ist” (Resch, Der 
Paulinismus, 161; cp. W. Morgan’s Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 15). 


. 
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prior to the rise of Christianity, and the germs of what was 
afterwards gnosticism can be detected in various quarters during 
the earlier half of the first century. At any time after A.D. 40, 
early Christianity was upon the edge of such speculative 
tendencies ; and while a discussion such as that of Colossians is 
unprecedented, so far as Paul’s epistles are concerned, it is a 
long way from being historically a prolepsis. 


(a) The traces of Colossians in the earlier half of the second century 
literature are both dim and dubious. In Barn. xii. 7 (é ai’r@, sc. Jesus, 
mwdvra Kal els abrdév) 1% (ra rdvra dv abrod Kal eis abrdv éxriorae . . . Kal Ta 
mdvra év ait@ cuvéorynxe) may be echoed (cp. Kar’ eixdva, 3° =vi. 12f.), and 
the occurrence of dyav bép (2) in Clem. Rom. ii. 4 is noticeable ; but neither 
here nor in Polykarp (i. 2=1°8, x. 1, firmi in fide et immutabiles= 1°, cp. 
1 Co 15°8) can stress be laid on the coincidences, though Pol. xi. 2=35, were 
it not for Eph 5°, would be a certain reminiscence. The practice of Ignatius 
in confining svvdoudos to deacons (Z ph. ii., Magn. ii., Phil. iv., Smyrn. xii.), 
may, however, as Lightfoot suggests, be a reflection of Col 17 47 (where alone 
Paul employs the term, and both times with d:déxovos) and the other parallels 
(24=Smyrn. i. 2, xaOnrwpévous ev Te oravp~, 1%=Trall. v. 2, dpara Kat 
dépara) serve to corroborate upon the whole the likelihood that the epistle 
was known to Ignatius. In Hermas, the description of Christ as 9 {wi 
(Vis. 11. ii. 8), if it be accurate, might reflect Jn 14° as much as Col 3+, the 
more so as the reference to ‘denying the law’ in the context points to 
passages like Mt 10" ; and Sim. 1x. xii., with its definition of God’s Son as 
wdons THS KTicews abTod mpoyevéorepos (2) and its allusion to Christ’s salvation 
of angels (15), indicates the spread of the ideas of Colossians rather than a 
definite acquaintance with its text. The inclusion of the epistle in Marcion’s 
Canon proves, however, that it was well known at Rome as elsewhere 
during this period, and the inference to be drawn from the scanty use of it as 
compared with the richer traces of Ephesians is that the latter writing, by its 
superior size and value, must have tended to attract more notice from 
those who were, in sympathy with the ideas voiced by both. Like the 
other Pauline letters, it is definitely cited by Irenzeus (adv. haer. iii. 14. I= 
4'4), Tertullian (e.g. de praescr. haer. vii. =2°), and Clem. Alex. (Stvom. i. 
I, etc. =1%), besides being included in the Muratorian Canon and employed 
by Origen (¢. Cels. v. 8=2'*)®), The allusions in Justin to Christ as the 
mpwrbrokos mdons Kticews (Dial. lxxxv., cp. Ixxxiv., and Cohort. ad 
Graecos, xv.), and to the wep:rouy (Dial. xli., xliii.), probably flow from 
Col 116 and 2", while gnostic sects like the Peratici used it, as well as 
Basilides and Ptolemzeus (according to Hippolytus), 

(4) The vocabulary presents no features which necessarily involve a sub- 
Pauline author. When account is taken of the fact that Paul is writing 
upon a new subject to a strange church, in which no objection had been 
taken to his apostolic authority or gospel, the proportion of hapax heuremena 
is not unnatural, Several characteristic Pauline terms are lacking, ¢.g. 
amoxdduyis, SivacOa, ef wi, el ris, el kal, elrep, Kowwvla, Novwds, waddor, 
ovKért, welOew ; but, onthe other hand, d:xatocdvvy is also absent from 1 Thess., 
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a large number (including dixcalwors, Sdxipos, Kowds, cwrnpla, dmraxoh) are also 
absent from Gal., d:cacofv never occurs even in 1 Thess., 2 Cor., and Phil., 
vouos is absent from 2 Cor., owrnpta from 1 Cor., and crabs from Romane 
Genitival constructions and composite forms are uanaeail frequent, but they 
do not constitute any primary argument against the Pauline authorship. 

The style is perhaps slower and loftier than that of the earlier epistles; 
clauses are linked to one another by participles and relatives, often in a loose 
connection (é.g. 178°), which contrasts with Paul’s ordinary use of particles like 
dpa, 5:4, and dié7t. There are anacoloutha, but the dialectic is less rapid and 
pointed, especially in the opening sections of the epistle. ‘*‘ Die Aiisdriicke 
sind weicher, voller, feierlicher, die Gedanken sind breiter ausgesponnen, vgl. 
26, Man kénnte den Stil einen liturgischen nennen, wie wir ihn etwa auf 
Ehrendekreten fiir Augustus finden” (Nageli, Wortschatz des Paulus, 84). 
This, however, may be due to the absence of any personal opponent. The 
circumstances were not such as to provoke the agitation and the sharp argu- 
mentative method which characterise, ¢.g., Galatians and Corinthians. 

(c) The speculative advance constitutes a more serious difficulty. Christ 
is (115f-) the principle of creation, but this is implied in 1 Co 8° and due to 
the elaboration of his pre-existence as a heavenly Man. His cosmical 
significance (1!" ra rdvra év air@ ouvésrnxer) is a corollary of this, and the 
doctrine of his person as the object of creation (11° ra rdyra els abrov Exrioran) 
is no more opposed to 1 Co 15%, Ro 11% than is 1 Co 8®to Ro 11%, 
The triumph of the redeemer over hostile spirits (25°, cp. 1) is also pre- 
supposed in 1 Co 2% and Phil 2% ; the former passage, in fact, indicates that 
there were elements in Paul’s theosophy which were more central than the 
exigencies of the extant letters suggest. Often, as at Thessalonika and 
Corinth, they had to be ignored in his ordinary preaching; but all along 
Paul had his cosmic speculations, and Colossians is an example of how he 
developed them when an occasion offered for expressing them in certain applica- 
tions. In meeting the Colossian heresy, he naturally drew largely upon the 
vocabulary and ideas of the co¢ia which he was in the habit of imparting to 
the ré\eo.. Furthermore, he probably used several technical terms em- 
ployed by the errorists themselves. These considerations may help to show 
how the advanced christology of this epistle, especially when it is taken along 
with Philippians, does not—even in its cosmic extension of the redemptive 
death and in its organic relation of Christ to the church—represent a position 
which would have been necessarily impossible for Paul to occupy. 

Recent proofs of the Pauline character of this christology may be found 
in Denney’s Jesus and the Gospel (1909), pp. 34f., in M. Dibelius, de 
Getsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), pp. 125-151, and in Z£7. xxv. 
150f., 205 f.(Iverach). Dibelius, after an exhaustive discussion of Pfleiderer’s 
arguments, concludes that ‘‘ neither the language nor the contents of Col 1-2 
render the Pauline authorship impossible.” 


§ 4. Jntegrity—Mediating hypotheses have more than once 
been suggested in order to explain here, as in the case of the 
pastorals, the apparent mixture of Pauline and sub-Pauline 
elements. Thus Ewald (Senxdschreiben, pp. 466f.) attributed the 
form of the epistle to Timotheus (11), as Spitta did afterwards 
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with 2 Thessalonians, whilst Hitzig (Zur Kritih paulin. Briefe, 
1870, pp. 22f.) regarded the epistle as a genuine Pauline note 
worked up for later and dogmatic purposes, and R. Scott (Z%e 
Pauline Epistles, 300f.) attributes its composition entirely to 
Timotheus. When the stylistic data are fairly weighed, however, 
the necessity for such hypotheses largely disappears. More 
might be said, perhaps, for the supposition that the epistle 
contains some interpolations in its canonical text (cp. Weisse, 
Beitrige zur Kritik paul. Briefe, pp. 22f.,59f.). The possibility 
of such changes being made during the second century is to be 
admitted, especially as scribes had always the temptation of con- 
forming Colossians to Ephesians. When the latter is taken as 
sub-Pauline, any glosses in Col. may be referred (i.) either to the 
author of Eph., or (ii.) to subsequent editors. For the former 
hypothesis (Holtzmann, cp. ZZZ., 1877, togf., 1892, 37f.; 
Hausrath, iv. 122 f, and Soltau) see further below. The 
latter is more convincing because less rigorous, although the 
working out of the hypothesis carries us often behind any textual 
evidence. 

Editorial handling has been suspected, ¢.g., in (a) 17 (the christo- 
logical section) in whole or part (om. 16 Marcion, 1®>-!7 yon Soden, 184>+?0 
Weisse, 8? Holtzmann and Clemen) * owing to its faulty connection and the 
difficulty of harmonising the reconciling of r& . . . ovpavots with the view of 
2)8f., or even with the Pauline doctrine elsewhere (cp. Baljon, 7eo/. Studién, 
1885, 316-329); in (4) 1 (06 jKovcare . . . odpavdy, J. Weiss); in (c) 21 (Kal dou 

. capkt), which might be a catholicising gloss (so Weisse, J. Weiss). The 
corrupt state of the text in 2!73 has also led to attempts at emendation t 
and hypotheses of interpolation (117 Oé\wv . . . éuBaredwr, 18 3, Weisse ; 
31 tb. 9 edyra and ‘Kara erh. ™) dra yy. fee, Fatale, eee 

rwa .. . Twt *%, Holtzmann). ‘‘ This epistle, and more especially 

its second chapter, appears to have been ill-preserved in ancient times” 
(WH. ii. 127), but such interpolations or glosses as may reasonably be 
conjectured do not point to any far-reaching process of editing, least of all 
upon the part of the author (or under the influence) of Ephesians. 


In 15 under the speculative christology there vibrates a doctrine similar 
to that of the Alexandrian Judaism which reappears in Philo,{ according to 





* Kinhettlichkett, pp. 127 f. ; Paulus, i. pp. 127 f. 

+ Od\wv (2'8) seems to be either a gloss (Bakhuysen, Baljon) or a 
corruption of some primitive reading like: é\@év (Junius, Toup, Linwood), 
dé\ywv (Clericus), In v.44 dv brevarrioy jyiv is probably a marginal gloss 
on Kad” hudr. 

+** Christ was nota lay figure that Paul could drape as he chose in the 
finery of Palestinian apocalyptic or of Alexandrian philosophy. He is not 
exhibiting Christ as divine or quasi-divine, by investing him in the wavering 
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which the Logos as God’s shadow (cxid) was employed as the organ of God 
at creation (/eg. ad/eg. ili. 31), the Logos also being prior to all creation (deg. 
alleg. iii. 61). But there is not the slightest reason for conjecturing (as 
Norden does, Antike Kunstprosa, ii. 475) a lost source, treating of the Logos 
from the OT standpoint, behind Philo, the author of Colossians, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, simply because a similar term, rpwréroxos, is applied 
in Col 1” to the Son of God as is used by Philo (gus rer. 24 with mpwroyevés) 
and Theophilus (ad Awfo/. ii, 22) for the Logos, —Theophilus never elsewhere 
using the Pauline epistles (cp. J. R. Harris, Hxg.8 xiv. 321 f.). 


Holtzmann’s ingenious and complicated theory postulates 
an original Pauline epistle, directed against the legal and ascetic 
tendencies of the Colossians; this was worked up by the autor 
ad Ephesios, first of all, into the canonical Ephesians, as a protest 
against a Jewish-Christian theosophy, and afterwards remodelled 
separately into the canonical Colossians. Such filigree- 
criticism has failed to win acceptance; the literary criteria are 
too subjective, and the evidence for bisecting the error attacked 
in Colossians is not convincing. Soltau postulates an original 
Colossian epistle, its framework visible in Co] 11-5- 7-8 10-13 and 
410-18 with its main contents in a threefold division: (2) a section 
independent of Eph., viz. 2!-3* (with interpolations in 2 7 % 1b. 
18, 15. 19. 22a), (4) a christological section 121-29, and (c) the table 
of household duties, 3°-4*%*. This was worked over by a 
later editor using the epistle to the Laodiceans, whose original 
form may be reconstructed perhaps from Col 121-29 35_,44. 7-10 
(with an address modelled on Col 11%, Eph 1!2), Then 
came the composition of Eph., based in part also on the epistle 
to Laodicea, after which Col. suffered further accretions, largely 
due to an interpolator who used Eph. But this hypothesis is not 
preferable to Holtzmann’s. It assumes that the original 
Colossians was not circulated at all widely; that it suffered a 
twofold process of homiletical and dogmatic expansion to a degree 
unparalleled in the history of early Christian literature; and, 
finally, that the ministry which Archippus is to fulfil (4’) is to 
look after the interests of Onesimus! On general grounds this 
explanation of the relationship between Col. and Eph. has 
nothing more in its favour than most of its rivals ; and, above all, 
the criteria employed to detect later glosses in the original text, 


and uncertain glories of the Alexandrian Logos; he is casting upon all 
creation and redemption the steadfast and unwavering light of that divine 
ptesence of which he was assured in Christ, and for which the Alexandrians 
had groped in vain ” (Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, 36f.; cp. ERE. viii. 136). 
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and to separate the two forms of the epistle, are often arbitrary. 
That glosses may have,crept in from the margin into this, as 
into other epistles of Paul, is perfectly possible ; but the reasons 
adduced in the present instance for such interpolations are not 
convincing. Soltau seems to assume that wherever parallel 
passages occur, one or other must be secondary ; which rests on 
an entirely a priori conception of style, especially in an epistle, 
and on an erroneous estimate of Paul’s style in particular. 
Thus no adequate grounds can be alleged why one writer should 
not refer three times to Christ as % xepady, or why the repeti- 
tion of almost synonymous terms, like (27) épprfwpévor and 
TeBeuedtwpevor, Should be held un-Pauline. Furthermore, the 
supposed aim of the original Colossian epistle, viz., to oppose 
the ¢irocodia of Philo, involves too restricted a meaning of 
proc opia. 

Michelsen’s theory is even more elaborate. Pfleiderer, who also 
postulates a Pauline original, more prudently declines to reconstruct it out 
of the canonical epistle, which he regards as a subsequent adaptation or 


resetting of some genuine letter; but this is little improvement on the 
Holtzmann-Soltau view. 


§ 5. Place and Feriod.i—To the period of imprisonment 
under Felix at Caesarea, some, if not all, of the captivity-epistles 
have been assigned: Col., Eph., and Philemon by D. Schultz 
(SX, 1829, pp. 616-617), after Beza and Thiersch, with Schott 
(§ 66), Bottger (Bettrage, ii. 47 f.), Wiggers (SK., 1841, pp. 436— 
450), Meyer, Laurent, Schenkel, Hausrath (iv. 118-119, Col. and 
Philemon), Sabatier (pp. 225-249), Reuss, Weiss, and Haupt; 
and even Philippians by O. Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1890, p. 177; 
NT ZLeitgeschichte, pp. 133-134), Spitta (Apgeschichte, 281; Ure. 
i. 34), and Macpherson (Zphesians, pp. 86-94). Philemon * 
and Philippians (see below) must certainly be dated in the 
Roman imprisonment, however, and there is not evidence 


* «*Paul’s expectations of release were more natural at Rome than at 
Ceesarea. During the latter part of his imprisonment at Ceesarea he knew 
that he was going to Rome. It would be necessary then to place the letter 
in the earlier part. But it does not well suit this, for Paul had been fora 
long time anxious to see Rome, and it is most unlikely that he should think 
of going to Colossze first” (Peake, EG7. iii. 491-492). The arguments 
against the Czesarean period are succinctly put by Bleek (Z7m/. §§ 161, 
165) and Hort (Romans and Ephesians, 101-110). For the other side, 
see E. L. Hicks (7he Jnterpreter, April 1910: ‘*Did St. Paul write from 
Ceesarea ?’’). 
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enough to prove the contrary for Colossians. Had it been 
written from Czsarea (so von Dobschiitz, Ure. 102), some 
greeting from Philip (Ac 21*1!*) would have been included, or, 
at any rate, some mention of him among the apostle’s friends and 
companions (4"'). The two years in Czsarea are certainly a 
blank, and as certainly Paul must have been active during this 
interval, but we are not entitled, without adequate evidence, to fill 
up this blank by placing Colossians or any other epistle within 
its limits. There is no reason to break away from the ordinary 
view that Colossians was composed during Paul’s imprisonment 
at Rome. As Philippians was certainly the last letter he wrote, 
Colossians falls earlier; it is earlier than Ephesians, even when 
the latter’is ascribed to Paul (so especially Honig, ZW7., 1872, 
63f., followed by Weiss, 4/7. i. 377f.; Sabatier, BSR. iv. 
439 f.; and Godet, ZVZ. 475-490), though Coleridge (Zadk- 
Talk, May 25, 1830) thought otherwise. ‘The Epistle to the 
Ephesians is evidently a catholic epistle addressed to the 
whole of what might be called St. Paul’s diocese. It is one 
of the divinest compositions of man. . .. The epistle to the 
Colossians is the overflowing, as it were, of St. Paul’s mind upon 
the same subject.” This priority of Ephesians is upheld by 
Eichhorn, Bohmer, Hug, Credner, Anger, Schneckenburger, 
Matthies, Reuss, Guericke, T. K. Abbott, and P. Ewald amongst 
others, who advocate its Pauline authorship, mainly on the ground 
that it is the epistle referred to in Col 416 (and therefore written 
previously). Mayerhoff, among critics of the opposite school, 
is almost alone in putting it prior to Colossians. 

$6. Zhe Laodicean epistle—The enigmatic reference to an 
epistle é« Aaod:xias (41°) has given rise to a swarm of hypotheses,* 
identifying the writing in question either with one or another of 
the extant Pauline letters, ¢.g. Ephesians (so, further, Grotius, 
Huth, Mill, Wetstein, Paley, Hofmann, Mangold, Holzhausen),+ or 
1 Tim. (John of Damascus, Theophylact), or Philemon (Wieseler, 
Comment. de epistola Laodicena quam vulgo perditam putant, 
1844), or else with Hebrews (Schulthess, Schneckenburger, 


* Special monographs by K. Rudrauff (ae efzstola Laodicensium, Giessen, 
1680), C. J. Huth (Zfzst. ad Laod. in encyclic. ad Eph. adservata, Erlangen, 
1751), R. Anger (Ueber den Laod.-Brief, Leipzig, 1843)*, A. Sartori (Ueber 
den L.-Brief, 1853); see, further, Zahn (GX. i. 277f., ii. 83 f., 566f., 583 f.). 

{ Especially by Laurent (Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol., 1866, 1291.), 
Klostermann (zézd., 1870, 160f.), and Knabenbauer. 
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etc.).* The Ephesian hypothesis has won some favour in the 
form of a conjecture that é¢v Aaodikia was in one of the copies 
of the circular letter now known as Ephesians (so, e.g., Usher, 
Matthies, Conybeare and Howson, Credner, Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Schrader, Olshausen, Wiggers, Neander, Anger, Harless, Bleek, 
Lightfoot, Salmon, Abbott); under the title wpos Aaodixeas, it is 
argued, Marcion placed Ephesians in his Canon (see below, on 
page 360). The hypothesis of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Calvin, 
Beza, Erasmus, Cornelius 4 Lapide, Estius, and others, that the 
epistle was one from the Laodicean church to Paul (or Epaphras, 
or Colossze), not from Paul to them, is needless grammatically, as 
éx has the pregnant force of from and out of, and intrinsically 
improbable, as Paul was much more likely to give directions 
about a letter which he had written to the neighbouring church 
of Laodicea than about one which that church had written or 
was to write to him. ‘The context plainly implies (kat tpeis) 
that the Colossians and the Laodiceans stood in the same 
relation to the two letters in question. 

No trace of this epistle is to be found, and it must be 
regarded as having perished at an early date after its composition. 
It was in order to avoid this conclusion that an epistle of Paul 
could have been lost, attempts were made to identify it with 
1 Tim., at the close of which the words eypady azo Aaodixetas (2.¢. 
L. = place of composition) are added in several MSS (Zahn, GK. 
ii. 567 f.), just as occasionally at the close of one or other of the 
Thessalonian epistles. But Paul had never been at Laodicea. 
Probably it was the same motive which prompted the cognate 
explanation of é« A. as “sent from Laodicea to Paul” (see 
above). But the letter could have been neither written by Paul 
at Laodicea (a place he had never evangelised) nor composed 
by the Laodiceans themselves. 

It is plain from Col 2! that Paul’s letter to the church of 
Laodicea was, like Colossians, addressed to Christians who 
were strangers to him. The apostle orders the two churches, 
being on the same footing towards himself, to exchange copies of 
their respective epistles. The latter point bears incidentally on 
the circulation of apostolic epistles. The first injunction (cp. 
1 Th 52’) was to get an epistle read to all the members of the 
church addressed, instead of to any coterie or circle; the next 


* Philastrius (Haer, lxxxix.) mentions this opinion as held by some who 
attributed its composition to Luke. 
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was to promote in certain cases the circulation of a given epistle 
among neighbouring churches. The Colossian Christians were 
not only to salute the Christians at Laodicea (Col 41), but to 
communicate Colossians to them and secure “ Laodiceans” from 
them, or rather to read it when they received it in due course. 
The most natural meaning of ri ék Aaod:xias (=the letter you 
are to receive from Laodicea) implies that Paul had either given 
oral instructions (to Tychicus ?) to have a copy of Laodiceans 
sent to the neighbouring church of Colosse, or inserted in that 
letter an injunction corresponding to Col 4-16, He gives no 
reason for this procedure, and it does not follow that Laodiceans, 
any more than Colossians, was a circular pastoral intended for 
several churches. The probability is that, like Colossians, it had 
individual traits, whereas the canonical Ephesians contains none 
of these. 

The pseudo-Pauline Epistola ad Laodicenses is a much later forgery, dating 
from the second (Zahn) or more probably the fourth century; cp. Harnack, 
ACL. i. pp. 36-37, and Lightfoot’s Colossians (pp. 272f.).1 Forty-seven 
MSS of it are now known to exist ; see Jacquier, GX. i. pp. 345-351; /AL. 
xxiii. pp. 73f. ; and Prof. E. J. Goodspeed in 4/7. (1904) pp. 536-538. 
The epistle was not only read in some circles of the early church (*‘legunt 
quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur,” Jerome, de wz7. 
inlustr. 5), but widely circulated in the medizeval period. For over nine 
centuries ‘‘this forged epistle hovered about the door of the sacred Canon, 
without either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded. At length 
the revival of learning dealt its death-blow to this as to so many other 
‘spurious pretensions” (Lightfoot, p. 297). 


(F) PHILEMON. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—Besides most edd.” of Colossians, see the 
special edd. by R. Rollock (Geneva, 1602); W. Jones (London, 1635); L. 
C. G. Schmidt (1766); G. C. Storr (1781) ; Hagenbach (Basel, 1829); J. 
K. I. Demme, Zrklirung d. Phil. Briefes (1844); H. A. Petermann, ad 
Jidem versionum ... cum earum textu orig. grece (Berlin, 1844) ; Rothe, 
Pauli ad Phil. epistolae interpretatio historico-exegetica (Bremen, 1844)* ; Koch 
(Ziirich, 1846); Wiesinger (in Olshausen’s Comm. 1850); F. R. Kiihne 
(1856) ; Bleek (Berlin, 1865); van Oosterzee (Eng. tr., New York, 1868) ; 





1The Latin text of the epistle is printed by Lightfoot (with a Gk. 
rendering), Westcott (Canon of the NT, appendix E), and Souter (GK. 193- 
194). 

2 Especially those by Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Oltramare, and Haupt. 
It is edited by some others (e.g. Wiesinger and M. R. Vincent) along with 
Philippians, by a few (e.g. G. T. Zacharii, M. F. Sadler, and Knabenbauer) 
along with the Pastoral epistles. 

It 
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M. R. Vincent (7CC. 1897, ‘ Philippians and Philemon’); Lueken (SV7Z.* 
1906); A. H. Drysdale (1906); A. Schumann (1908); Oesterley (EG7. 
1910); P. Ewald? (ZX. 1910). 

(4) Studies—J. G. C. Klotzsch; de occastone et indole epistolae ad Philem. 
(1792); D. H. Wildschut, de vz dictions et sermons elegantia in epistola ad 
Philem. (1809) ; Schenkel (BL. iv. 531-532); Holtzmann (ZWT., 1873, pp. 
428 f.); J. P. Esser, de Brief aan Philemon (1875)* ; 8. Davidson, JV7. i 
153-160; Steck (/P7Z., 1891, 570-584); Z. Weber’s Der Brief an a. 
Philemon, Ein Vorbild fiir die christl. Behandlung socialer Fragen (1896) ; 
C. Roth (ZSchw., 1897, 1-13) ; von Dobschiitz, Ure. 115 f. ; J. H. Bernard 
(DB. iv. 832-834) ; van Manen (OCL. 59 f. ; ZBz. 3693-3697) ; C. A. Scott, 
Exp.’ ii, 328 f. ; H. Cowan (DAC. ‘ii. 212-214). 


The occasion of this note is as follows: Onesimus, a slave, 
had run away from his master, a prosperous and influential 
citizen of Colossz (cp. Col 4°), either owing to some harshness 
on the latter’s part (Col 41), or because he took advantage of his 
master’s Christian forbearance (Col 37%), Paul never hints at 
the former reason in his note. On the other hand, vv.1% 18-19 
suggest that Onesimus had robbed as well as deserted 
Philemon, and for either offence he was liable to be crucified. 
We have no information as to how or why he came across Paul, 
voluntarily (Bengel, Haupt, cp. Lightfoot, 310-311) or acci- 
dentally. This little note simply shows the erstwhile dpazeérys 
in the apostle’s company as a Christian, and on the point of 
being sent back to his master, for whose forbearance the apostle 
pleads in a few charming, tactful lines. After greeting Philemon, 
Apphia his wife, and Archippus (possibly his son), with the 
Christians who met for worship at Philemon’s house (v.?), Paul 
begins with a capzatio benevolentie of praise for Philemon’s kindly 
Christian character (*7), which encourages him to make a 
winning appeal on behalf of the unworthy Onesimus (§!), now 
returning (Col 4°) along with Tychicus to Colossé, as a penitent 
and sincere Christian, in order to resume his place in the 
household of Philemon and Apphia. With a line or two of 
personal detail (7?) the note then closes. Possibly (cp. v.19 
éy® IlatAos éypawa TH éu7y xp’) it was an autograph; if it was 
dictated, v.19 was probably written by Paul himself on the 
margin of the note when finished, and the parenthesis of v.5 may 
have a similar origin. 

As Paul evidently had some hope of a speedy release from 
his imprisonment (1: 2-2), and as Aristarchus and Luke (*, ep. 
Col 4! 14) were with him, Ceesarea might conceivably be the 
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place from which this note was sent (so, eg., Hilgenfeld and 
Hausrath); but Paul’s eyes were towards Rome during his 
captivity under Felix, and at Czsarea the conditions were less 
favourable than at Rome (Ac 28°08! Garedéyero wavras robs elo- 
mopevouevovs pos adrov) for an outsider like Onesimus getting 
access to the apostle. Rome, too, was the natural refuge of 
runaway slaves (/ugitivi), who could the more easily escape 
detection by plunging into its seething population. Both 
Aristarchus and Luke were also with Paul at Rome (Ac 28°). 
In all likelihood, therefore, the note was written during Paul’s 
confinement in the capital (cp. Phil 224). This is corroborated 
by the similarity of style and contents between it on the one 
hand and Colossians and Philippians on the other, both written 
at this period: cp. eg. ovvepyds and ovorparusrys (12, Phil 2%), 
exryvooes (8, Phil 19, Col 191), dvijxov (8, Col 338), cvvatxpudrwrtos 
(78, Col 41), daréxw (1, Phil 418), and ddeAdos &yaryrds (16, Col 47), 
besides the fact that all three are written by Paul as a prisoner 
and as associated with Timotheus, whilst Col. and Philem. in 
addition contain greetings to Archippus and associate Luke, 
Mark, Aristarchus, and, Demas in the closing salutations.* 

(a) The inclusion of xai TiudGeos 6 ddeApés in v.1 seems at first sight a 
semi-official tinge, but Timotheus may have been a friend of Philemon and 
his family ; there is no obvious reason for suspecting that the words are an 
editorial addition during the period of the letter’s reception into the Canon, 
although the v.l. érxouev (or &xouev) in v." represents an early effort to 
bring out the fact of Timotheus as Paul’s associate. It is extremely unlikely 
that Paul added his name in order to adduce a second witness (cp. 2 Co 13!) 
to the slave’s reformed character (Zahn, Belser). 

(4) Philemon’s residence has been variously assigned to Laodicea (so, ¢.g., 
‘Wieseler’}), Ephesus (Holtzmann), and Colossz (Hilgenfeld, Bleek, etc.). 
Even if Archippus belonged to Laodicea (so Lightfoot on Col 4%-!"), it 
would not follow that Philemon’s residence must also have been there ; the 
two towns lay not far from one another. Paul cannot (Col 2!) have con- 
verted Philemon at Colossee; they may have met at Ephesus, but even if the 
Ephesian Onesimus of Ignatius (ad Eh. ii.) were supposed to be the 
Onesimus of this note, it would not prove that Philemon stayed there. The 
probabilities, such as they are, point on the whole to Colossz. No credence, 
however, can be given to the statement of Afost. Consézt. vii. 46, which turns 
all three into bishops, Archippus of Laodicea, Philemon of Colosse, and 
Onesimus of Berea. 





* To complete the parallelism of names in Col 4’°=Philemon *™, 
Amling (ZVW., 1909, 261-262) proposes to read “Incois (='Ioideros) for 
*Inood in the latter passage, or “Ingod, ’Incods. 

+ On the ground that this note is that referred to in Col 4"° (Chron. 450f.). 
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(c) The note is not strictly private. It is addressed not only to Philemon 
(primarily), but to Apphia his wife (d5e\¢7, as often in this sense). Unless 
2 Jn is addressed to an individual, this note is the only extant letter in the 
NT literature which is even partially addressed to a woman, although Phoebe 
(see above, pp. 137 f.) had one written on her behalf. For letters of ancient 
philosophers to women (e.g. Epicurus and Seneca to their mothers, 
Ptolemzus to Flora, and Porphyry to Marcella), see J. Geffcken in Preuss. 
Jahrbiicher (1905), 427-447. 

The seven Pauline drat edpnuéva in this note (dvaméumrew, drorlvew, 
dxpnoros, émirdocew, tevia, dvivacbat, and mpocodeidew) are all current in 
the xow (as the papyri prove), and most occur elsewhere in the LXX or 
in the NT itself. ‘‘ Wenn uns eine Schrift des NT von der zwanglosen 
hellenistischen Unterhaltungsprache eine Vorstellung zu geben mag, so ist es 
der anmutige Philemonbrief” (Nigeli, der Wortschatz des Apostel Paulus, 
82). The play on the name of Onesimus ( éyw cov dvaluny év xuply) 
happens to recur in Ignat. ad Ephes. ii. ; but it is too common and obvious 
(even when supported in Ignat. zdzd¢., by dvarratw in sense of Philemon * ?°) 
to indicate that Ignatius had this note in mind. Philemon, however, which 
is twice quoted as Pauline by Origen (its first commentator), was included in 
Marcion’s Canon (cp. Tert. adv. Marc. v. 21=soli -huic epistole breuitas sua 
profuit, ut falsarias manus Marcionis euaderet) as well as in the Muratorian ; 
but its private character, its brevity, and its lack of dogmatic teaching threw 
it into positive disfavour with many Christians, especially throughout the 
Syrian church, where the first tardy recognition of it occurs in the Catalogus 
Sinaiticus. Jerome, in his preface (A.D. 388), had to defend it against 
widespread depreciation (‘a plerisque ueteribus repudiatam’). A good 
account of this is given in Zahn’s GX. i. 268f., ii. 997f., and in Leipoldt’s 
GK. i. 208-213. In modern times the note has had to run the gauntlet of a 
doctrinaire criticism which regarded it as a pseudonymous little pamphlet, com- 
posed as a pendant to the un-Pauline Colossians and modelled on Pliny’s 
well-known letter to Sabinianus (so from Baur to Steck and van Manen),* 
More moderately, but unconvincingly (cp. Schenkel’s BZ. iv. 531-532, and 
Clemen’s Paulus, i. 128f.), interpolations have been suspected (¢.g. by 
Holtzmann, Hausrath, iv. 122-123, and Briickner, Chron. 200f.) in vv.) : 
(xal Tiuddeos 6 ddeXdds pov, with 7yudv), ** (the chiasmus), and 7% A 
Frenchman is usually worth attention upon questions of literary style, and 
two French critics have summed up on the letter to Philemon with admir- 
able insight. ‘*Peu de pages,” says Renan, (iv. 96) ‘‘ont un accent de 
sincérité aussi prononcé, Paul seul a pu écrire ce petit chef-d’ceuvre.” ‘*Ce 
ne sont que quelque lignes familiéres,” Sabatier (7apdtre Paul, 234, Eng. tr. p. 
226) adds, ‘‘ mais si pleines de grace, de sel, d’affection sérieuse et confiante 
que cette courte épitre brille comme une perle de la plus exquise finesse, 





* As Hausrath observes (iv. 122 f.), ‘the thought that Christianity unites 
in a higher sphere things severed in this world, and teaches them mutual love, 
cannot be maintained against the plain realism of the document. This isa 
reunion in which Onesimus obviously fears a too speedy acquaintance with 
the lash, and the object of the epistle is simply to save him from this fate.” 
‘**Simply ” is not quite accurate, but otherwise Hausrath’s judgment is correct, 
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dans le riche trésor du Nouveau Testament. Jamais n’a mieux été réalisé 
le précepte que Paul lui-méme donnait 4 la fin de sa lettre aux Colossiens 
(4°).” 


(G) PHILIPPIANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—besides the older commentaries of Calvin 
(1539), Estius (1614), and Henry Airay (1618), Michaelis, Paraphrasis*, etc. 
(1769); G. C. Storr (1783); Rheinwald (1827, 1834); Flatt’s Vorlesungen 
(1829); M. Eastburn (New York, 1833); T. Passavant (1834); H. S. Baynes 
(London, 1834); Matthies (1835); van Hengel (Comment. perpet., Leyden, 
1838) ; Holemann (Leipzig, 1839); A. Rilliet (Geneva, 1841)*; de Wette? 
(1847) ; Baumgarten-Crusius (1848); Wiesinger in Olshausen’s Commentar 
(1850, Eng. tr. 1851) ; Neander (Eng. tr. 1851, Edinburgh) ; Beelen (Louvain, 
1852); G. F. Jatho (1857); B. Weiss (1859)* ; Meyer * (1865); Bisping? 
(1866); Schenkel (1867); Hofmann (1871); Braune? (Lange’s Azbe/-werk, 
1875); Reuss (1878); H. Maurer (1880); Reinecke (1881); J. Gwynn 
(Speaker's Comm. 1881); Eadie? (1884); C. J. Vaughan (1885); Franke 
(— Meyer®, 1886); Ellicott® (1888)* ; M. F. Sadler (1889); J. Agar Beet 
(1890) ; Lightfoot ® (1891, etc.)* ; Padovani (1892) ; Lipsius? (HC. 1892)* ; 
A. Klopper (1893)* ; Wohlenberg (Kurzgefasst. Comm. 1895) ; Weiss (1896); 
Moule (CG7. 1897); M. R. Vincent (7CC. 1897); K. J. Miiller (Freiburg, 
1899); J. Drummond (/utern. Hadbks. to NT, 1899); Haupt (— Meyer§, 
1902)*; H. A. A. Kennedy* (ZGZ. 1903); Baljon (1904); von Soden? 
(1906) ; W. Lueken (SW7.? 1907); P. Ewald (ZX. 1908); M. Dibelius 
(HBNT. 1911) ; Knabenbauer (Paris, 1912) ; Maurice Jones (WC. 1918). 

(4) Studies—(i.) against Pauline authorship—Baur’s Pazlus (Eng. tr.), ii. 
pp. 45f., and in Zheol. Jahrd., 1849, 501 f., 1852, 133 f.; Hinsch (2W7,, 
1873, pp. 59 f.); Hoekstra (7'7., 1875, pp. 416 f.) ; Holsten* (/P7., 1875, 
pp. 425f., 1876, pp. 58f., 282f.); Schwegler (4VZ. ii. 133 f.); Straatman, 
de Gemeente te Rome (1878), pp. 201f., after Hitzig (Zur Krittk d. paulin. 
Briefe, 1870) and B. Bauer (Chréstus u. die Caesaren, 373 f.) ; van Manen 
(OCL. 49-51, 82-84, ZBz. 3703-3713). 

(ii.) For Pauline authorship—Liinemann (Pauli ad Philipp. ep. contra 
Baurium defensa, 1847); Exrnesti (SK., 1848, 858-924, 1851, pp. 591-632) ; 
B. Briickner (Zp. ad Philipp. Paulo auctori vindicata contra Baurium, 
1848); Resch, de Z’authent. de l’épitre aux. Ph. (1850); Grimm (ZW7,., 
1873, pp. 33f.); Sabatier (SR. x. 569-573); Weizsiicker (AA. i. 218f., 
279 f.); P. W. Schmidt, W7Viche Hyperkritik (1870, 54 f., against Holsten) ; 
Hilgenfeld (ZWT., 1884, pp. 498 f.); Mangold (der Rémerbricf, pp. 256 f.) ; 
Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 248-257); W. Briickner (Chron. 218-222); Clemen 
(Paulus, i. 130-138); D. Mackenzie (DAC. ii. 216-227); J. E. Symes 
(Jnterpreter, 1913, pp. 167-170). 

(iii.) General—A. F. Busching’s Ztroductio in epistolam ad Philipp. 
(Halle, 1746); Hoog, de coetus christ. Phil. condttione primaeva (1825) ; 
Schinz, die christl. Gemeinde Ph. (1833); C. Miiller, Commentatio de locis 
guibusdam Ep. ad Philipp. (1844); Hasselmann, Analyse pragmatique de 
Lép. aux Phil, (1862); Schenkel, BL. iv. 534-538 ; Hatch (ZB.°); R. R. 
Smith, Zhe Epistle of St. Paul’s First Trial (1899); J. Gibb, DB. iii. 
840-844; F. Koltzsch (Der Phil. Brief wie er zum ersten Male verlesen und 
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gehort ward, 1906); Liitgert (BFT7. xiii. 6); Moffatt (ZB."; Axp.® xii. 


339 f.). 
(iv.) On 2°-"—Tholuck’s Dzsputatio Christologica (1847); H. J. Holtz- 


mann (ZW7T7., 1881, 101-107); Weiffenbach, Zur Auslegung (Karlsruhe, 
1884) *; A. B. Bruce, Humiliation of Christ® (1889), 15 f., 357f.; J. Kégel 
(BFT. xii. 2); Moe, Paulus u. die Ev, Geschichte (1912), 89 f.; H. Schumacher, 
Christus in s. Préexistenz u. Kenose nach Phil, 2-8 (1914). 


§ 1. Contents.—Paul’s last epistle is written to the first church 
which he founded in Europe. After a brief address (11%), Paul 
assures the Philippians of his thankfulness for their xowwvia in 
the gospel dd trys mpwrys Hyépas axpe tod vdv (158), and of his 
prayers for the maturing (19!) of their dydry. He then relieves 
their anxiety about himself; the recent turn in his affairs had 
really helped, instead of hindering (as they had feared), the 
prospects of the gospel (11218); furthermore, he had even the 
prospect of being set free and of revisiting! Philippi (1196), 
Meantime, however, they are to show a united front? to their 
adversaries (127-89), wud Wuyy ovvabAowres TH Ticte: TOU evayyediov. 
Suffering must not daunt them, nor disintegrate them. Against 
the latter danger Paul urges (211!) the duties of harmony and 
fellow-feeling (tiv atbriv aydrnv éxovres, ovviyvxor) which flow 
from a humility like that of Jesus Christ, and he: reiterates 
(212> = 127>) his appeal for brotherly love (2!%18). As his own 
movements are uncertain, he promises to send Timotheus before 
long (219-24, cp. 11), and also bespeaks a hearty welcome for their 
delegate, Epaphroditus, after his illness (25°), 

The letter swerves at this point into a philippic against Jews 
or Jewish Christian agitators+ (371). Paul tries to safeguard 
the Philippian church in advance against their intrigues by re- 
calling his own character and gospel as the true norm of 
Christianity, but the danger of internal friction is still present 
to his mind (3), and he proceeds to warn gently some 


1 Jatho (pp. 7-8) finds this already in'v.®, where he takes rofro as referring 
to an éA@etv implied in émi7r00&. This backward aspect of roiro is possible 
(e.g. Demosth, de Corona, § 26, and Xen. Mem. ii. 2. 4, cp. Thue. vi. 39), 
but hardly so natural here as the prospective sense. 

2 The occurrence of woAlrevua in 3” suggests that rodcreveoOe here retains 
some of its communal associations, 

3 In 2! (rAnpwoaré pov rhv xapdy, positive motive), in 218 (drt od« els Kevdv 
édpayov, negative motive) ; the former is resumed in 217-18, 

4They have nothing to do with the evangelists mentioned in 11"; the 
latter preach Christ truly ; it is their motives, not the content of their gospel, 
to which Paul takes exception. 
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prominent individuals in the church against it (417) in a passage 
which is partly recapitulatory (cp. xafpere in 4! 4 as already in 218 
31; cuvnPdAyoay, 42= 17"; and orjxere 41, as in 127), but which 
flows over into the closing appeal of 4°° (4°= 31") for harmony. 
In a parenthesis, he then thanks them (410°) for a fresh present 
of money which Epaphroditus had brought, and with some brief 
salutations (47!-2°) the letter ends. 

Timotheus is associated with Paul in the address (11), owing 
to his local associations (2?2= Ac 16° 1); but the apostle writes 
in the first person throughout (even in 471), and indeed speaks 
of his companion as distinguished from himself (2!%4), The 
only exception is in 3!” (pas). 

The text presents few difficulties,* apart from the interpolations which 
have been conjectured (see below) in 1! and 27, The transposition in 116-17 
(for the chiasmus, see Ro 25-12) is one of the few which have left traces in the 
textual material. Other conjectures of glosses (cp. Weisse’s Bettrige zur 
Kritik d. Paul. Briefe, 56 £.), e.g. in 1817 1% (ef dé . . . Kapmds épyov), 2% 
318-19 (marginal gloss, Laurent), 37! (Briickner), 4° and 4! are due to 
inadequate exegesis for the most part. The style and vocabulary, viewed in 
the light of research into the cow, present no real obstacles to the accept- 
ance of the epistle as Pauline. The most noticeable feature, according to 
Nageli ( Wortschitz des Apostels Paulus, 80 f.), is a tendency to employ several 
expressions, ¢.2. éyelpew, éEouoroyeicOa, Ta EumpooGev, in a sense closer 
‘to that of literary Greek than to that of the LXX as heretofore. ‘‘ Paulus 
scheint sich also im Verkehr mit den Griechen nach und nach zu gunsten des 
‘in der héhern xow% bevorzugten Gebrauches von der einen und andern bei 
den LXX beliebten Wortbedeutung emanzipiert zu haben.” The use of 
dper# is a case in point ; + so is the absence of any OT citation. 

The iambic trimeter in 3! (éuol wév odK« dxvnpdv, byiv & dopadés) is not the 
only instance of rhythmical structure in the epistle. 2°? is specially impor- 
tant in this connection, as the balance of clauses bears on the exegesis of this 
carefully modulated section (J. Weiss, Beztrage zur paul. Rhetorik, 28 £.) :— 

I. (a) 8s év moppy Oeod trdpxwy ob>x aprayyuor tryjcaro 7d elvan toa Oe @ 

(2) GANG eaurov éxévwoev wopphy Sovdov AaBwy 

(c) év éuoudpare dvOpdrwy yevipevos kal oxjuare ebpebels ws dvOpwmros 

(d)  éramelvwoev éavrov, yevduevos ImjKoos wéxpt Oavdrov, Oavdrov dé 

oraupoo. 
2. (a) 51d kal 6 Oeds adrov brepUpwoev 

(2) Kal éxapicaro atr@ dvoua 7d brép way Svoua 

(c) wa év r@ dvduare’Inood wav yovu kduyy KTH. 

(d) Kal rica yAdoou eEomodoyionrat bre kiptos ’Inoots Xpiords. 





*In 314 ris dvw KAhoews apparently was read by Tertullian as rijs 
dveyk\joews and by Origen as Tijs dveyxAnoias. 

+ In this passage, 48", ‘‘it is as if one heard the ripple of the waves at the 
meeting of the two streams which have their source in Zion and the Parthenon 4 
(von Soden, p. 114). 
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The balancing of the clauses against one another, and the reiteration of 
the same word in the same or in successive clauses, are noticeable. 


§ 2. Occasion and date-—Communications had already passed 
between the Christians of Philippi and Paul, not only during 
his residence at Thessalonika (4!>!°), but at some subsequent 
period (418), when Epaphroditus had brought him a present 
of money. It is possible that the gift was accompanied by a 
letter. At any rate, the extant epistle is the reply to one received 
subsequently from the Philippians, who had evidently desired 
information about his prospects and health (11%), assured him 
of their prayers (11%), wondered whether he, their xavynya, 
would return to them (1%), expressed their anxiety about the 
health of Epaphroditus (22°), and possibly apologised for not 
sending money to him sooner (41). The latter point emerges 
in passages like 21% 25. 80 as well as in 41%, where Paul is ap- 
parently trying to remove some fear which had been expressed 
by the Philippian Christians lest he should have been dissatisfied 
with ‘the smallness and the tardiness of their last remittance” 
(cp. Zahn, Z/VT. § 30). 

The epistle was written toward the close of the dceria oAy of 
Ac 28%, not in the earlier part of the imprisonment. Paul is on 
the eve and edge of the final decision, with (1178) a period 
behind him during which considerable progress has been made 
in the local preaching and extension of the gospel, and his 
language does not imply that this new departure in the pro- 
paganda was stimulated by the mere novelty of his arrival. 
This argument is not affected by the fact that when Paul reached 
Rome, he already found a considerable body of Christians. He 
traces the flourishing character of the local church in no small 
measure to the stimulating effect produced by his own imprison- 
ment. Furthermore, the relations between Philippi and Paul 
presuppose an interval of time which cannot be fairly com- 
pressed within a few months. News of his arrival must have 
had time to reach the church; money was collected (2% 418) 
and then sent by Epaphroditus, who fell sick after he reached 
the capital; news of this again floated back to Philippi, and 
Paul subsequently heard of the Philippians’ concern (27°). Not 
till then did he compose the present letter. Luke and Aris- 
tarchus were apparently (2°) no longer with him. 


This setting of the epistle (so, ¢.g., Godet, 7WV7. 427 f. ; Sabatier’s Paw/, 
250 f.; Reuss, Lipsius, Klépper, Gwynn, Ramsay, SP7. 357 f. ; McGiffert, 
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AA. 364-393 ; Bovon, V7 Théol. ii. 73-120; Bartlet, 44. 178 f. ; Schifer, 
Einl. 133-146; H. A. A. Kennedy, #7. x. 22f.; Gibb, Clemen, Bacon, 
* Jacquier, Barth, Peake, J. Weiss’ Urc. 294 f.), which ranks it later than the 
other prison-epistles, has been challenged by three * rival hypotheses. 

(2) The attempt of several scholars (from Paulus, D. Schulz, Béttger’s 
Beitrige, ii. 46 f., Rilliet, and Thiersch, to Spitta, Macpherson: Ephesians, 
86f., and Menzies, ZRZ. ix. 691, 693) to place its composition at Czesarea 
(Ac 23-26") is to be set aside,} on account of the positive evidence t 
pointing to Rome (1! 4”), and because the uncertain critical outlook of the 
apostle does not correspond to the situation at Czesarea when he was in no 
immediate danger of death. Not until he reached Rome did his life come 
into real peril at the hands of the Roman authorities. Besides, the large 
_number of local preachers of the gospel (117) accords better with the capital 
than with the provincial town of Czesarea; the latter cannot be said to have 
been a centre of vigorous Christian propaganda. Delays in a trial were 
natural in Rome, for the wheels of procedure did not always run the swifter 
as they neared the headquarters of the law. It required no such recent ex- 
perience of Jewish agitators as that of Ac 217’ to make Paul flash out into the 
language of Ph 3%. Timotheus isnot known to have visited Rome, but this is 
an argument from silence which, in the scantiness of our available data for the 
period, is of little or no weight. Finally, the plea (Spitta, Apgeschichte, 281) 
that the cupidity of Felix (Ac 24%6) was aroused by the arrival of the money 
from Philippi (Ph 41°), belongs to imaginative fiction rather than to historical 
reconstruction. Of the two other views which have been taken of the epistle’s 
date, apart from the Czsarean hypothesis, one (4) is that the terms of 11% 
(compared with Col 4!) imply that the comparatively free dveria was over, 
and had been replaced by a stricter durance (so, ¢.g., Alford,§ Hofmann, 
Woblenberg, Zahn, and Belser), This throws Phil. still later, but the lack of 
other evidence upon the course of the trial renders it impossible to be certain 
whether the apostle had exchanged his custodéa libera for one of closer restraint.|| 
(c) Others again place the epistle earlier, in the opening period of the d:erla 





* Four, if the epistle (cp. M. Albertz, SX., 1910, 551-594, ‘ueber die 
Abfassung des Philipperbriefes des Paulus zu Ephesus’) could be placed in an 
Ephesian imprisonment, to which a few (¢.g. Deissmann, LA. 229 f., pp. 171 f.) 
would give the other prison-epistles ; see Appendix C, 

+ Even Schenkel, Meyer, and Reuss, who put Col. Eph. and Philemon 
into the Czesarean period (see above, pp. 158 f.), relegate Philippians to Rome. 

_t IIparrdépcov might mean the 7. rod ‘Hpddov of Ac 23%, but the proba- 
bilities lie between the pretorian guard and the fraefecté praetorio or 
judicial authorities of the imperial court. 

§ Summer of 63; early in 63 (W. T. Bullock, Smith’s DB. ii. 839-843). 

| If a genuine fragment or tradition lies below 2 Ti 4°@, it might 
corroborate the setting of Phil. towards the end of Paul’s confinement: cp. 
2 Ti 45=Col 4”, 2 Ti 48=Ph 2” and 1%, 49=Ph 2; only, by the time 
Timotheus reached him (on this theory), Luke had gone. Both Krenkel 
(Beitréige, 424f., 442f.) and Kreyenbithl (Zvang. d. Wahrheit, i. 213 f.), 
like Erbes, refer 2 Ti 416 to Paul’s defence before Felix (see below, p. 400). 
These hypotheses fall, however, with the case for the Caesarean site of the epistle. 
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(so Bleek, Ewald, Lightfoot, pp. 30-46; Farrar, St. Paul, ch. xlvi. ; Moule ; 
Beyschlag ; Sanday ; Smith’s D&.?i. 627 ; Hort, JC. 115-129; Trenkle, Z7zn/. 
49-50; Lock, DZ. i. 718-719), partly for reasons already met by anticipation 
(see above, p. 168), partly because Philippians represents a less advanced 
stage in the development of the church than Colossians (and Ephesians). 
The latter fact may be granted, but the inference must bedisputed. Neither 
to place Philippians among the later, nor Galatians among the earlier, 
epistles, is it sufficient to lay stress upon resemblances of style and a systematic 
evolution of thought. ‘‘The tone of Co/. and Zfhes, is determined by the 
circumstances of the churches addressed. The great cities of Asia were on 
the highway of the world, which traversed the Lycos valley, and in them 
development took place with great rapidity. But the Macedonians were a 
simple-minded people in comparison with Ephesus and Laodicea and 
Colossai, living further away from the great movements of thought. It was 
not in Paul’s way to send to Philippi an elaborate treatise against a subtle 
speculative heresy, which had never affected that church” (Ramsay, SP7. 
_ 359). The predominance of dogmatic teaching in Col. (and Eph.) and the 
resemblances between Rom. and Phil. do not necessarily imply that Phil. lay 
between Rom. and Col. (Eph.) in a chronological and logical sequence. 
Such characteristics are due to the variety of objects and interests which 
confronted the apostle as he turned to the Asiatic and the Macedonian 
churches. To arrange the epistles in the order and for the reasons suggested, 
e.g., by Lightfoot, is to confuse the parade-ground with the battle-field, where 
quick phases and unexpected transitions often drive the general to fight twice 
on the same ground and to develop sudden movements in order to checkmate 
crises which were unforeseen. It is much more true to life to take each of the 
prison-epistles upon its own merits, as an outcome of Paul’s mood and duty at 
the time being, than to classify them, for reasons of style and matter, in 
plausible but unnatural groups. The priority of Col. to Phil. is therefore 
unaffected by the fuller theology of the former. When Eph. is reckoned post- 
Pauline, this becomes all the more clear, but even when it is attributed to 
Paul himself, the place of Phil. as the climax of the Pauline correspondence 
remains upon the whole more true than any other re-arrangement of the 
epistles to the data of the period. The time is too short for such a develop- 
ment as Lightfoot’s theory would postulate. 


§ 3. Authenticity—Doubts upon the Pauline authorship were 
voiced during last century, on four accounts: (a) alleged traces of 
imitation in the epistle, (4) ecclesiastical anachronisms, (¢) gnostic 
controversies, and (@) doctrinal discrepancies between the epistle 
and the other Pauline letters, especially Gal., Cor., and Romans. 
(a) The literary argument is barely worth refuting. The style and 
vocabulary (see above) offer no real difficulty, and the epistle 
is marked by the genuinely Pauline traits of courtesy and 
affection, by the blending of humility and authority, the digres- 
sions, the warm, swift touches of feeling, and the devout passion 
for Christ, which are the water-marks of Paul’s mind. It is true 
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that a passage like 118 breathes “a certain resignation to which 
we are not accustomed in the author of Galatians and 2 Corin- 
thians. But resignation is the general characteristic of these last 
writings, wherein his moods are strangely mingled” (Hausrath, 
iv. 167). Neither in this respect nor in any other is the epistle 
unnatural under the circumstances, much less unworthy of the 
Paul we know. Baur, indeed, found the epistle “characterised 
by a monotonous repetition of what has been already said, by a 
want of any profound and masterly connection of ideas, and by a 
certain poverty of thought,” whilst van Manen dubbed it nebulous, 
unintelligible, and high-flown. So did Johnson judge of Gray. 
The perverse interpretation of 4? as a series of references to parties in the 
early church is now abandoned upon almost all hands, though the yvjote 
atvvgévye of 4° baffles explanation. If Zuvfvye is a proper name, as is most 


lixely, it is needless to interpret ovvfvye of Lydia or Paul’s wife (which would 
require yvyola), or even of Epaphroditus, Timotheus, etc. 


(2) The words otv émuxdros Kai dvaxdvors in 1} are 
admittedly strange. No other epistle of Paul mentions any 
officials in its address, while éwxioxowot and duakovor are not only 
collectively but singly absent from his writings. The former may 
here be used in the sense of Ac 207%, the latter in that of Ro 12’, 
and their specific mention may be due to the gifts received by 
Paul, which would come through the hands of the officials in 
charge of the local finance ; but there is at least a case for regard- 
ing the words as a gloss inserted by some second-century editor, 
when the epistle came into use as part of the Canon in the services 
of the church (so Schmiedel, ZBz. 3147-3148, after Briickner and 
Volter). This is, at any rate, better than to keep them and throw 
suspicion on the entire epistle, or to emend them into érwxdrw 
kat Suaxdvots (Linwood). If such catholicising glosses are to be 
admitted anywhere in the NT, this is as obvious a place as any. 

(c) Recent research has found the background of the 
categories in 2°, not in the Valentinian gnosis, as Baur and 
Hoekstra * imagined, but in the earlier religious speculations + 

* Pfleiderer (see below) still adheres to this notion of ‘‘a reference to the 
myth in the Ophite and Valentinian gnosis of the Sophia which desired to 
unite itself on equal terms with the primal Deity of the Father, or of the sub- 
ordinate demiurge Jaldabaoth, who attempted to misuse his god-like power of 
lordship in order to put himself in the place of the highest God.” 

+ Cp. Clemen’s Ure. pp. 158 f. ; M. Dibelius, de Geisterwelt im Glauben 
des Paulus (1909), 10f. ; Bousset’s Hauptprobleme der Gnosts, 160 f. ; and 
J. Weiss (Ure. 366 f.}. 
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upon a pre-existent original Being or Urmensch intheaven which 
are preserved, ¢.g., in Poimandres (cp. 12f., where the divine 
popdy is also attributed to this Man, who d@avaros dv kal ravrwv 
tiv eovoiay éxwv Ta OvyTrod mdoye troKeipevos TH eimappevy’ 
bmepdvw yap dv THs dppovias évapydvios yéyove SodAos) and the 
Ascensio Isaie (10%), where the Lord ‘descended into the 
firmament where dwelleth the ruler of this world,” but where, 
although his form was like that of the spirits, the latter refused 
to do homage to him, since ‘‘ they were envying one another and 
fighting” (cp. Charles’ ed. p. 74: contrast ody dprayydv xrA.). 
Some analogous phrases in Zest. XII Patr., e.g. Zab 7° (peoGe 
Oedv €v oxnpat. avOpdrov) and Benj. 107 (ev popdy avOpadmov ev 
tamewaoer) are probably Christian interpolations. 

(d) The weakness of the attempt to find gnosticism in 25% 
and typical or second-century allusions in 47% (yvjove otvluvye= 
Peter, etc.), was promptly acknowledged by Holsten, whose 
difficulties centred on the supposed inconsistencies of the epistle 
with Paul in regard to the conceptions of Christ and salvation. 
He still shared the tendency to see in 4?% a subtle effort to 
reconcile by way of allegory the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians, but he felt most some apparent discrepancies 
between Phil. and the Hauptbriefe. 


Holsten’s general theory of the epistle’s origin, however, is even more 
improbable than Baur’s, since it is extremely difficult to imagine how such an 
epistle could have been accepted by the church shortly after Paul’s death, 
had it been composed by a Paulinist who desired to write and encourage the 
local Christians after their great founder had passed away. His particular 
objections to the christology of 2°* as un-Pauline (cp. 2 Co 8® where the so- 
called christological reference is also adduced for practical purposes), on the 
score of its inconsistency with the pre-existent heavenly Man of Ro 8 etc., 
depend on too narrow an exegesis (cp. Schmidt, of. czt. 54 f. ; Weiffenbach, 
op. cit. 64f.; and Holtzmann, V7’ 7heologie, ii. 88 f., *‘ somit haben wir kein 
Grund, die christologische Darstellung Ph 2°!! als incompatibel mit derjenigen 
der Hauptbriefe aus dem paulin. Lehrbegriff auszuscheiden”).* Briickner 
(év poppy Ocod . . . ws dvPpwros), Weisse (rd elvat toa Beg and popphy 
dovdov . . . éramelvwoev éavrév), Schmiedel (om. dAAd in 27, all of 2° except 
8s, and érovpaviwy . . . KkataxPoviwy in 2!), and Pfleiderer (i. 321-323) all 
omit more or less of 2%? as interpolated, but for no cogent reasons. Their 
procedure, however, suggests a fresh set of hypotheses with regard to the 
unity of the epistle. 


§ 4. Jnutegrity.—These hypotheses either distinguish between 
a Pauline nucleus and editorial matter, or between two Pauline 
* This is all the more obvious when Colossians is accepted as Pauline, 
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notes. Both, but especially the latter, start from the abrupt turn 
in 3! (ra aira ypddew ipiv xrd.). It is a fair inference from these 
words that Paul had written * already to the Christians of Philippi 
(so, ¢.g., Haenlein, Bertholdt, Liinemann, Flatt, Bleek, Wiesinger, 
Ewald, Jatho, Schenkel, Meyer, Mangold, Bisping, Hilgenfeld, 
Hofmann, Meyer, etc.) ; the various attempts to explain ra aird 
from the context and contents of the canonical epistle are more 
or less strained. Paul had not spoken so often or so amply of 
— rejoicing (1* 28), that his hearers would feel it irksome to have 
xaipere év Kupiw repeated to them. Some more serious and 
vital topic is required. Avxatocdvy is not sufficiently emphatic 
in the following paragraph to make it probable that Paul was 
half apologising for speaking of it (Holsten), and the least 
unlikely solution is that either the danger of dissensions 
(Lightfoot) or the errorists are in his mind. Against the 
latter he may have had occasion previously to warn them,} out 
of his mournful experiences in Asia and Achaia (3!=3!8 ois 
moAAakis éAeyov tyiv). The readiest explanation of 3) is to 
suppose (with Ewald, Schenkel, Reuss, etc.) that Paul started 
to complete or supplement what he had already written, possibly 
because some fresh tidings from Philippi had reached him in 
the interval, There is nothing specifically un-Pauline even in 
314 to justify the hypothesis { that the extant epistle consists of 
a genuine and a later letter, which some editor of the second 
century has patched together. 

The use of the plural in Polykarp’s letter to the Philippians 
(iii.), where he speaks of Paul having written émorodds «is as 
day eyndaryre, SuvnOyoeobe oixodopetc Oar eis THY SoOciaav tiv wictey, 
is indecisive ; éricroAaé like “tterae, might be used of a single 

* Without pressing ypd@ew unduly, one may say that the scope of the 
expression would cover more than merely oral communications from Paul 
himself or through his delegates. Ewald found traces of such written com- 
munications somewhat precariously in 2” and 3°. 

+ Volter (Paulus u. Seine Briefe, 319 f.) thinks that the editor must have 
had in his mind the warning of 2 Co 11%. 

+ Schrader (der Afostel Paulus, v. 233 f.) took 3!-4° as an unauthentic 
interpolation ; Vélter (7Z., 1892, 10-44, 117-146) separated a genuine 
Pauline note (1)? exc. o. émiok. Ke Stak, 12% 1214. 18b-26 217-20, 22-80 410-20 
2. 8) from material (181+ 27-30 21-16 31b. 21 41-% 22) dating from the reign of 
Trajan or Hadrian, the redactor being responsible for 1* eee ot 4) 5. but 
he now (Paulus und Seine Briefe, 286 f:) detects the Pauline original in 1?* 
(except ody é. x. Siaxdvors), 13-7. 12-20 (except kal émexop. Tod mvevp. I. X. 
and eire 5. ¢. elre 5, 0.), 175-26 217-18. 25-80 410-21, 
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dispatch. Yet elsewhere in Polykarp (cp. ch. xiii.), as in the 
NT itself (x Co 16° etc.), the distinction between singular and 
plural in the use of the term is carefully observed ; nor would the 
use of efisto/ae in the Lat. version of ch. xi. of Polykarp’s epistle 
(in quibus laborauit beatus Paulus, qui estis in principio epistolae 
eius) invalidate this argument, since efs¢o/ae there is not genit. 
sing.* but nom. plur. (cp. 2 Co 3). The probabilities therefore are 
that Polykarp knew of more than one Pauline letter to Philippi, 
and the alternatives are to suppose (i.) that some other previous ~ 
letter (or letters) to that church did not survive, or (ii.) that 
Polykarp was referring loosely to 2 Thessalonians, which was 
also written to a neighbouring Macedonian church. In favour 
of (i.) it may be pointed out that if its contents were similar, as 
ex hypothest they must have been, to those of the canonical 
epistle, there would be less chance of it surviving. If it be 
argued that such a fate would be unlikely, when it had survived to 
the age of Polykarp, the answer is that Polykarp’s language does 
not necessarily imply more than that the church had in the 
earlier period of its history (41°) received more than one letter 
from the apostle. (ii.) More probably, however, the reference 
covers the Thessalonian epistles (or 2 Thessalonians), of which 
the Philippian church would possess a copy; for in addressing 
the Philippians themselves (xi. 3) he actually uses language (de 
uobis etenim gloriatur in omnibus ecclesiis) which is palpably a 
reminiscence of 2 Thessalonians (cp. 1*), as if the latter epistle 
were somehow associated in his mind with Philippi. Tertullian 
(ad Scorp. 13) similarly quotes Phil. as if it were addressed to 
Thessalonika, and the three Macedonian epistles seem to have 
been often grouped together in the archives of the early church 
(Zahn). The éwroAat of Polykarp are most readily to be 
understood in this sense, z.¢., as a collection of Pauline epistles, 
including not only Philippians but those addressed to the 
neighbouring church of Thessalonika (cp. Harnack in Z'U., 1900, 
v. 3. 86 f., and Wrede in 7'U., 1903, 94 f.). 


Unlike 1 Co 5° and Col 4, the allusion in Ph 3! did not prompt any 
writer in the early church to produce an apocryphal letter to the Philippians. 
The existence of such a letter may be inferred from the Syriac Catalogus 
Sinaiticus (cp. Mrs. Lewis in Studia Sinaitica, i. 11 f., and W. Bauer, Der 
Apostolos der Syrer, 1903, pp. 34 f., 37 f.), which mentions two Philippian 





* Nestle’s conjecture, dwrooro\js for émierodfjs in the original (cp. Zahn, 
INT. i. 536), is ingenious but unnecessary. 
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epistles ; but, as it omits 1 Tim., its evidence is not trustworthy, and no clear 
trace of any such apocryphon has been preserved. The language of Polykarp 
does not yield any proof, while the casual remark of Georgius Syncellus 
(Chron., ed. Dindorf, i. 651 : rodrov [z.e. Clement of Rome] xal 6 drécrodos 
év Ty Tpos PAcrmnyolous wéuvynrat mpwry émicrodj) may be an oversight. 


The internal evidence fails upon the whole to add any valid 
proof for a partition-theory, even as advocated by Hausrath 
(iv. 162 f.) and especially by Bacon (Zhe Story of St. Paul, 
pp. 367 f.), both of whom put 3~—4 earlier than 1-2, as a separate 
Pauline letter; but 274 is not necessarily incompatible with 114 
‘ and 47!; in 2%! Paul vents, with some exaggeration, his annoy- 
ance at finding it impossible to persuade any of his local 
coadjutors to undertake the mission to Philippi, and accuses 
them of selfishness and worldliness (so in 2 Ti 4). The 
errorists of 32", as has been already noted, are not mentioned 
in 118, And, although this hypothesis relieves the epistle of the 
unwieldly postscript (3!*), it does not work out with anything 
like the same plausibility * as the similar view of 2 Co 10-13. 
Still more unconvincing is the earlier theory of Heinrichs 
(Comment. tiber Philipp., 1810) and Paulus (de tempore scriptae 
prioris ad Tim. atque ad Philipp. epist. Pauli, 1799), elaborated 
from a hint of S. Le Mayne’s Varia Sacra, ii. 332 f. (1685), 
which discovered in 3!—4”° a special letter addressed either to an 
esoteric circle of the apostle’s friends or the authorities of the 
local church (in spite of 4!°!), the rest of the canonical epistle 
(i.e. 11-31 421-23) being intended for the local church in general 
(so Paulus, Heidelberg. Jahrbiicher, 1812, 702 f., confining the 
special letter to 3'-49). Psychologically, the change of tone 
from 21% with its farewell note, to 32" with its sudden outburst, 
is quite credible in a writer like Paul, who is composing not a 
treatise but an informal letter, probably amid many interrup- 
tions. The hiatus is striking, but it need not denote the place 
at which two notes have been joined.j The least violent 
explanation would be to conjecture (with Ewald) that 3'~4' and 

* Cp. Belser’s Einl. 555 f., M. Jones (Zxp.* viii. 457 f.), and Clemen’s 
Paulus, i. 130f. Each of the letters postulated by the partition-theories 
must have been mutilated ; furthermore, as Pfleiderer points out, “the first 
lacks any expression of thanks for the gift of the Philippians, which (2°) must 
have already been made.” This holds even against Lake’s partition (Zxp.° 
vii. 487 f.). ‘ 

+ Thus the phrase 7d Aourdy approximates to ody (cp. Mt 26", Ac 27”, 
1 Th 4!, 2 Ti 48 etc.) ; it need not have a final sense. 
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474 represent a couple of postscripts which were appended to 
the original letter. 41%, however, is hardly an after-thought ; 
it rather rounds off the topics interrupted by the disgression of 
31. 42 (eyapnv Se év Kupiw peyddAws) and 31 (xaipere ev Kupin) 
is a good sequence, but in a letter it is not affected by the 
intervening passage. It is doubtful, therefore, if the attempts 
to analyse the epistle have proved much more satisfactory than 
the similar movements of literary inquiry into the first Philippic 
of Demosthenes, where criticism has swung back in the main to a 
conservative position (see A. Baran’s article in Wiener Studien, 


1884, 173-205). 


§ 5. History in early church (cp. NTA. 53f., 71f., 94f.; 
R. J. Knowling’s Zestimony of St. Paul to Christ, 111f., and 
Gregory’s Canon and Text of NT. 205 f.). 


The first indubitable echoes of the epistle occur in Polykarp; cp. i. I 
cwvexdpyy dpiv weyddws év Kuply=2™ xalpw Kal ovyxalpw macw dpiv, 4) 
éxdpnv dé év Kupiw weyddws ; ii. I @ [z.e. Christ] drerdyn 7a wdvra éroupdvia 
Kat érlyerca=2" 371 ; ix. 2, obra mdvres ovk els Kevdv E5payov = 2" (rather than 
Gal 2, where the context is different) ; xii. 3, et pro inimicis crucis = 3% 
rods €xOpovds Tod cravpod rod Xprorod, and the allusion in iii. 2 to Paul, ds Kai 
admrav wiv &ypawev émicrod\ds. The earlier allusions in Ignatius are less 
distinct, yet probably reliable: Swyrn. iv. 2, wdvta brouévw airod pe 
évduvajodvros=4", the occurrence of kar éplOeay and xara xevodoélay (2* 5) 
in Philad. i. 1, viii. 2, and Smyrn. xi. 3, TédXevoe dvTes TédeLa Kal ppoveire= 3° 
boot odv TéXELOL, TODTO PpovGuev. In Clem. Rom. xxi. I (édv wh dflws abrod 
modurevouevor KTA., Cp. iii. 4), till we have better evidence for the phrase 
being common, it is fair to admit a trace of 17% (uédvov d&lws rod evaryyedlov Tod 
Xpicroh moreveoGe), and the same may be said of xlvii. 2, where Clement . 
speaks of the Corinthians receiving Paul’s epistle év dpxiq rod evayyeNiov, his 
own phrase in Phil 4% In the Martyrdom of Polykarp (i. 2), 2* is quoted, 
and in Diognet. v. 9 (émt yjs diarpiBodow, adN év odpav@ wodcrevovrat) there 
may be an allusion to 3%. The epistle was used also by Theodotus the 
Valentinian and the Sethites; it is quoted in the epistle from Lyons and 
Vienne (Eus. H. Z. v. 2. 2=2°). Earlier it appeared in Marcion’s daréeroXos, 
as at a later period in the Muratorian Canon, whilst Irenzeus (iv. 18. 4= 418), 
Clem. Alex. (repeatedly), and Tertullian cite its contents. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


(A) THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 
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1The first vigorous appearance of this unlucky and prolific dandelion, 
which it has taken nearly a century of opposition (led by Storr, Knobel, 
Lachmann, Wilke, Weisse, B. Weiss, Holtzmann, Weizsicker, and Wendt) to 
eradicate. For Wilke’s services, cp. Wellhausen’s Z27/.* 34 f. 
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1See the discussions: in Contemp. Review (vol. xiii.) between Jannaris 
(pp. 37-49, 532-539) and Abbott (249-254). 
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Grundschrift (1912); C. S. Patton, Sources of the Synoptic Gospels (1915); 
F. C. Burkitt (ERE. vi. 335f.); E. Levesque, Quatres Evangiles, leur 
Composition et leur position respective (Paris, 1917). 

(c) Surveys? of recent criticism :—A. Menzies (Review of Theology and 
Philosophy, iv.757{., v. 1-17, vii. 129 f., 197 f.) ; J. Weiss (7'2R., 1908, 92f., 
122f.); Wendling (ZW7., 1908, 135f.); B. W. Bacon (Harvard Theol. 
Review, 1908, 48-69); H. L. Jackson (Cambridge Biblical Essays, 423 f.). 

(¢) The best synopsis of the texual data is Rushbrooke’s Synopticon 
(1880), but smaller and convenient manuals are published in English by 
E. D. Burton and Goodspeed (New York, 1917); A. Wright (Synopsis of the 
Gospels, 1903) ; Colin Campbell (7st Three Gospels in Greek®, 1899), and 
J. M. Thompson (Zhe Synoptic Gospels, 1910); in French by Chastard et 
Morel (Concordance des évangiles, Neufchatel, 1901); in German by Veit 
(Die Synoptische Parallelen, 1897) ; Heineke (Synopse der dred ersten Evglien, 
1898); W. Larfeld (Synopse der vier NTlichen Euglien, 1911); J. Weiss 
(Synoptesche Tafeln, 1913); and Huck (Synopse der drei ersten Evglien®, 
1916). The older literature of synopses (usually=harmonies), includes 
Tatian’s ‘Diatessaron’ [cp. The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled, by 
Dr. J. H. Hill, Edin. 1894]*; Augustine (de consensu evangelistarum, cp. 
H. J. Vogels in Bardenhewer’s Zzblische Studien, xiii. 5); A. Bruich 
(Monotessaron breve ex quat. evang., Cologne, 1539) ; Salmeron (Comment. 
in evang. historiam, Madrid, 1598); M‘Knight, Harmony of the Gospels 
(1763); J. S. Thompson, A Monotessaron (Baltimore, 1828-9) ; Gresswell, 
Harmonia evangelica (Oxford, 1830) ; R. Chapman, Gk. Harmony of Gospels 
(1836); Lant Carpenter? (4 harmony or syn. arrangement of the gospels, 
1838); Wieseler, Chron. Synopsis die vier Evglien (1843, Eng. tr., 
Cambridge, 1864); Robinson (Boston, 1845, ed. Riddle, 1892); R. Anger, 
Synopsis Evang. Mt. Mk. Lucae (1852); W. Stroud, A new Gk. Harmony 
of the four Gospels (London, 1853); Gardiner (Andover, 1871); Fillion, 
Synopsis Evangelica (Paris, 1882); Tischendorf, Synopsis LEvangelica® 
(1891); J. A. Broadus, 4 Harmony of the Gospels in the Revised Version® 
(New York, 1898); and J. C. Rambaud, Harmonia et synopsis? (Paris, 


1898). 


§ 1. Zhe documentary hypothesis. — Felix qui potuit rerum 
cognoscere causas. This felicity has not yet been the portion of 
investigators into the literary origin of the synoptic gospels, 
but the subtle and exhaustive processes of criticism, which 


1 Historical sketches of research in Gloag, op. cit. pp. 44 f. 5 Meignan, 
Les évangiles et la critique au XIXe siecle (Paris, 1864); Feine (0. cit.) ; 
Jacquier (ZZ. ii. 284-355), and Zahn (7V7. § 50). 
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have been applied to the synoptic problem since Schleiermacher, 
have at last resulted in (a) the conclusion that the problem 
is primarily one of literary criticism. The gospels are books 
~made out of books; none of them is a document which simply 
transcribes the oral teaching of an apostle or of apostles. Their 
agreements and differences cannot be explained except on the 
hypothesis of a more or less close literary relationship, and while 
oral tradition is a wera causa, it is only a subordinate factor 
in the evolution of our canonical Greek gospels. (4) Secondly, 
the priority of Mark to Matthew and Luke no longer requires 
to be proved. Whatever modifications and qualifications 
it may be necessary to introduce into this general thesis, the 
starting-point of research is the working hypothesis that the 
order and outline of the second canonical gospel lay before 
the writers of Matthew and Luke, who employed it more or less 
freely as a framework into which they introduced materials from 
other sources, 


(a) The oral hypothesis (Westcott, Godet, Wetzel, Veit, Wright) assumes 
that the gospel was officially drawn up by the primitive apostles or by one of 
them (Peter, Matthew), and that, by dint of repetition, the various cycles of 
narrative and discourse became stereotyped before passing into written form. 
‘¢ The common element of our three synoptic gospels was not a mere cento 
of sayings of Jesus, or of anecdotes of His actions, but an oral Gospel which 
gave a continuous history of His life, from His baptism by John to His 
crucifixion” (Salmon, Human Element in the Gospels, pp. 27f.). It further 
requires a definite order of teachers or catechists who made it their business 
to teach this oral gospel. The necessity of a recourse to such assumptions is 
even less favourable than the impossibility, upon this theory, of giving any 
rational account of how the large sections in Mt. and Lk., which Mk. omits, 
ever came into existence and into the special places which they occupy.* No 
appeals to the Oriental memory, with its extraordinary power of retentiveness 
(cp. Margoliouth in Christian Apologetics, 1903, 48 f.) + will suffice to explain 
the intricate variations and coincidences in the synoptic gospels, without 
involving artificial reconstructions of the early church’s attitude to the sayings 
of Jesus. The detailed proof of this, with a thoroughgoing refutation of the 
oral hypothesis, is led by Zahn (JW7. ii. 408f.), Chavannes (Revue de 
Théologie et Philosophie, 1904, 138-160), Wellhausen (222.7 § 3), and Stanton 
(GAD. ii. 17 f.), briefly by Schmiedel (#42. 1845-6) and Peake (77. 104 f.). 





* Even a resolute adherent of the theory like Dr. Wright (27. xxi. 
211 f.), now admits that documents were in use from the first, for catechetical 
purposes. To call the documents ‘temporary’ does not conceal the collapse 
of the oral hypothesis. 

+ See also G. H. Putnam’s Authors and their Public in Ancient Times? 
(1894), pp. 106 f., and G, G. A. Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 92 f. 
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One objection to the oral hypothesis — viz. the gospel’s preservation in 
Greek instead of Aramaic—is removed by the cognaté hypothesis of a primi- 
tive Semitic gospel upon which the synoptists have all drawn (Resch, Abbott, 
Briggs); but, although the theory helps to account for one or two Greek 
variants by pointing out the possibility that they may go back to the omission, 
confusion, or transposition of consonants in the Hebrew original, as a complete 
explanation of the textual phenomena it fails. There is perhaps no ante- 
cedent improbability in Hebrew being still written between a.p. 40 and 50 
in Palestine ; the newly discovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus show that a 
Jew could write in fair Biblical Hebrew long after it had ceased to be spoken 
generally. But why should an evangelist of Jesus? If any Semitic gospel is 
to be postulated, Aramaic (so, ¢.g., Lessing, Eichhorn) is much more likely 
than Hebrew to have been its language, and the relevant facts of the case can 
be met by allowing for Aramaic sources behind the gospels and for the Aramaic 
background of their oral tradition (cp. W. C. Allen in OSS. 288 f.). Miscon- 
ception by Greek translators of a Semitic phrase is indeed a wera causa in the 
interpretation, ¢.g., of some passages from Q, the common source of Mt. and 
Lk., which existed in different recensions. To quote a modern example, 
when we find in some translations of Don Quixote (part ii. ch, xxxiv.) she 
Greek Commentator, and in others the Greek Commander, obviously these 
represent the wrong and the correct renderings of Z/ Comendador Griego. 
The synoptic variant renderings of a common Semitic original, it must be 
allowed, usually give a good sense; it may not be the exact sense of the 
original, but it is intelligible, and generally it is consonant with the character- 
istic aims and traits of the gospel in which it occurs. The latter phenomenon, 
indeed, prevents us from supposing that the particular rendering was invariably 
accidental. On the other hand, this theory, when pushed to its full limits, 
reduces the inventive and independent element in the synoptic writers, by lay- 
ing stress on the possibilities of error and alteration which were involved in 
the transition from a Hebrew original to various Greek translations. The 
synoptic variations are referred to different conceptions of Hebrew words and 
phrases rather than to the editorial freedom of writers, who omitted, added, 
and altered details in a source before them, for the sake of producing a 
special impression of Jesus as the Son of God or the fulfiller of ancient 
prophecy. ‘‘ We do not often find very early apocryphal evangelists, and 
never the canonical ones, deliberately inventing new traditions, It is 
generally possible to detect, even now, some basis of fact or ancient tradition 
for what appears at first sight to be a mere fiction; and it is a reasonable 
inference that if we had before us all the ‘ narratives’ of the ‘ many’ authors 
mentioned by Luke, and all the written interpretations of Matthew’s Logia 
handed down by those who, as Papias says, ‘interpreted them each to the 
best of his ability,’ we should find the paucity of invention almost equal to 
the magnitude of accretion” (Déa¢. 552). This is much too strongly put. 
It is to press matters too far if we undervalue the inventiveness of the 
primitive period, and miss the varied motives which led to the production 
of edifying apologues within the evangelic tradition. We have no business 
to assume that a writer, who had (say) Mark or some other primitive written 
source before him, would not feel comparatively free to diverge from its exact 
terminology, to tell a story in his own way, or to reproduce a saying in the 
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light of his own religious prepossessions. Furthermore, the ‘ telégram’* 
theory—that the primitive gospel was written in an elliptic, condensed 
style, whose ambiguities and brevity explain the later gospels—fails often 
to render the primitive source intelligible. ‘*The result of eliminating 
all words which are not common to all the evangelists is often to make 
the narrative unintelligible without the help of one of the existing Gospels 
to throw light on it” (Salmon, 7he Human Element in the Gospels, 
p- 15). 

(4) The latter theory is not incompatible with the recognition of Mark as 
prior to the other two synoptists; as a matter of fact, one of the most 
searching and minute statements of the evidence for Mark’s priority is in Dr. 
Abbott’s Diaz. 314-330 (with table, 542-544, of corrections made by Mt. and 
Lk. on Greek text of Mk.—the latter being regarded as a Greek version, 
‘with a good many errors, conflations, and additions,’ of the Hebrew 
Ur-Evangelium). Even Pfleiderer (U7c. ii. 284 f. 392f.), who adheres to a 
primitive Aramaic gospel-source, admits that it was first used by Mark among 
many others (Lk 11), then by Luke who also used Mk, ; as Mk. and Lk. 
represented the Gentile Christian church, while the original gospel continued 
to be used independently (with legendary expansions) by the Palestinian and 
Syrian churches,t Mt. was written to fuse together both the Gentile and 
Jewish Christian traditions. One of the weakest points in this theory is the 
necessity of supposing that all the discourse and narrative material common 
to Lk. and Mt. lay originally in Mark’s basis, the Aramaic gospel, from which 
it was derived by these writers through the medium of a Greek translation. 
A recent modification of this view,t by Scott-Moncrieff, similarly postulates 
a Foundation-document used by all three evangelists, but assumes it must have 
been written by Mark; Mt. and Lk. used not Mk. but this earlier draft 
(practically = an Ur-Marcus); Mk. ‘in the more literary atmosphere’ of 
Rome revised his original MS (based on Petrine reminiscences) and published 
it for the benefit of the Roman church, 

It is the extravagant claims occasionally made on behalf of Mk. as a 
Petrine gospel and as free from secondary elements, which have led to a 
double reaction not only against the Petrine tradition (see below under 
‘Mark’) but against Mark’s priority to Matthew (so especially Hilgenfeld, 
Badham, Belser, and Merx, after Hug, Keim, and many others). The latter 
theory is inadequate, even with the ingenious modifications proposed by Zahn 
(INT. §§ 54-56), who, following the lead of Grotius and Michaelis, places the 
original (Hebrew) Matthew prior to Mark, and the canonical Greek Matthew 





* Cp. Abbott and Rushbrooke, Zhe Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels (1884, p. xi.: “It is possible that for some time the Evangelistic 
records were handed down not in writing, but by means of oral tradition, 
like the Mishna of the Jews”); Fiebig in Meztest. Studien (1914), 79f. 

+ Hence the origin of the apocryphal gospels, especially the gospel xa 
‘EBpatovs, which was a collateral branch from the parent stem of the original 
Aramaic gospel. 

+ B. Bonkamp (Zur Evangelien- Frage, 1909, 53f.), on the other hand, 
agrees with those who make Mk, a compilation, and Mt. and Lk. dependent 


on the Aramaic Ur-evangelium. 
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(as a translation of the Ur-Matthzeus) subsequent to Mark ; Mark, in short, 
used the Hebrew Matthew and was in turn used by the Greek Matthew. 


The documentary hypothesis (cp. HWVZ. 615f.) goes back 
not only to the habits of Oriental historiography, which 
permitted a writer to incorporate a source /iferatim or to alter 
it for his special purpose, instead of rewriting it, but to ancient 
praxis in general. ‘Critical investigation into the sources of the 
ancient historians has shown beyond a question that, when they 
were dealing with times not within their own memory, they 
handled their authorities according to methods very different 
from those pursued in modern times. Not only materials, but 
the form in which these materials were worked up, were taken 
from predecessors usually without acknowledgment, and clearly 
without fear of any charge of plagiarism” (Hardy, Plutarch’s 
Galba and Otho, 1890, p. xliv). This was all the more feasible 
in the case of a book like Mark, which was not written with any 
literary object. It was the common property of Christians, and 
neither Matthew nor Luke had any scruple in adapting it at a 
later period.* In the abstruse problem of the synoptic embry- 
ology, the Ur-Marcus and Q represent the work of artisans, who 
compiled and wrote the raw materials, which the artists, ze. the 
authors of the canonical gospels, afterwards worked up into 
shape.t 

The documentary hypothesis is further corroborated by the 
methods of Tatian in compiling his Diatessaron during the last 
quarter of the second century. An examination{ of the 
structure of this harmony, which was based on the four 


* The fusion of Mk. with Q and other sources is shown by the presence 
of the doublets (cp. HS.280-107). These do not invariably denote different 
sources (cp. Badham’s Formation of Gospels*, 12.) ; still in the main they 
point, not to different occasions on which Jesus uttered the same kind of 
word, but to variant traditions of the same saying or deed. 

+ A very suggestive analogy to the processes of idealisation, treatment of 
the miraculous, and influence of later church tendencies upon the tradition, 
has been outlined by Gardner (Zxplor. Evangelica, 174f.) and R. B. 
Drummond (Pagers of Society of Historical Theology, Oxford, 1907, 37 f.) in 
the Franciscan literature. See, further, OSS. pp. 215f., 225 f. 

t See A. A. Hobson’s scholarly essay, Ze Diatessaron of Tatian and the 
Synoptic Problem (Chicago, 1904), which carefully investigates the evidence 
afforded by Tatian’s methods for the documentary theory of the synoptic gospels 
and their origin. The relation of such methods to the documentary analysis of 
the Pentateuch is discussed by G. F. Moore in /BZ. ix. 201-215, Lofthouse 
(ZT. xiii. 565 f.), and W. E. Addis (in OSS. 367 f.). 
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canonical gospels, reveals the practice not only of freely 
altering, for purposes of edification and greater clearness as 
well as for the sake of literary effect, the order of words, 
sentences, and entire paragraphs, but also of arranging and 
fusing materials drawn from different sections in order to 
present a continuous and full account. All this is consonant 
with a certain scrupulous fidelity on the part of Tatian. His 
work shows, ¢.g., a comparative absence of rewritten or omitted 
paragraphs. The bearing of his methods of composition on 
those of the synoptic evangelists lies in the twofold direction of 
showing (a) how earlier Christian sources could be dealt with in 
a fairly free fashion by later writers, without any lack of reverence ; 
and (4) how alterations by a later author do not require in all 
cases a special tendency, but merely literary habits, in order to 
account for their origin and extent. The former consideration 
is important. If Tatian, writing after the idea of the canon had 
taken shape, could compose a Diatessaron with some freedom 
from the four gospels, it is highly probable that the writers of 
these gospels, prior to the formation of the canon, would exercise 
not less liberty in their treatment of available sources, ‘‘ which 
they nevertheless regarded as historically trustworthy, and whose 
historical testimony they endeavoured substantially to preserve” 
(Hobson, p. 80). The second (4) inference supports what has 
been already said upon the need of eschewing an ultra-docu- 
mentary bias in the study of the synoptic problem. One of the 
obstacles raised by the documentary hypothesis has been the 
inadequate place assigned by many of its upholders to the place 
and function of oral tradition as an element in the process ; and 
it will help to render that hypothesis more tenable and attractive, 
if it is shown to include such a reason for variation as literary 
habit or individual idiosyncrasy. In a semi-literary work like 
one of the early Christian gospels, it is artificial to imagine that 
the author had some conscious ulterior purpose in every change 
he made. Although tendencies may be visible over the broad 
surface of his work, and although the general purpose of his 
composition may be plain, this does not exclude a certain 
freedom of literary choice, an artlessness, and the play of 
individual fancy and taste. No theory which fails to allow for 
such an element is true to the facts of the case. On the 
principles alike of literary criticism and of common sense, this 
consideration vindicates itself as a reasonable criterion in the 
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examination and explanation of the synoptic variations, and it 
is amply borne out by a consideration of the phenomena 
presented by the Diatessaron. The latter shows a series of 
changes which are not due to any rigid or specific purpose. 
It reflects, as the synoptic variations in Matthew and Luke 
must in all fairness be held to reflect, a much wider variety of 
motives underneath such alterations than is yielded by any 
theory which would determine a writer’s movements simply by 
some earlier sources and some controlling tendency of his own 
mind or circle. Consequently, we may argue, the failure to 
account for every single variation in the synoptic gospels does 
not discredit the documentary hypothesis, except when the latter 
is stated in some ultra-academic form (see Appendix D). 

The earliest traditions extant upon the origin of the gospels, 
z.e. the fragmentary remarks of John the presbyter quoted from 
Papias by Eusebius, show that no stereotyped official gospel was 
known to the memory of the sub-apostolic age. The first shapes 
which loom out in the mist are two documents roughly corre- 
sponding to the gospels of Mark and Matthew. What is their 
nature, and what is their relation to the documentary hypothesis ? 

§ 2. The Papias-traditions.—The earliest clue furnished by 
tradition is the evidence of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia during the first half of the second century. The two 
quotations from his “Expositions of the Lord’s Adyia,” in five 
ovyypéppara (Eus. Hf. £. iti. 39. 15-17), are very brief, and we 
have no clue to their context. Even the date of this Exposition 
is uncertain. As Papias was an dpxatos dvyp to Irenzeus, and as, 
on the other hand, he looked back to his connection with the 
oral tradition of the presbyters as an old episode when he 
composed his book, the date of that volume cannot be put 
much earlier than c A.D. 120. If the De Boor fragment (ZU. 
vy. 2. p. 170), which makes him mention people who, after being 
raised from the dead by Jesus, lived till the age of Hadrian, 
is really a quotation, the date would have to be carried 
down at least another decade; but it is not a quotation,* 
and the ¢erminus ad quem for this writing’s composition is not 
later than ¢. a.p. 160. It may be dated in 140(5)-160 


* Philip Sidetes, who preserves the quotation, was excerpting from Euse- 
bius at this point, and the likelihood is that he made a mistake in attributing 
to Papias a similar remark of Quadratus which the historian happens to 


_harrate (4. £. iv. 3. 2); 
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(Harnack), 140-150 (Westcott), 130-140 (Lightfoot), or ¢ 125 
(Zahn). As he got his information from John the presbyter, 
when he was gathering materials for the book, the date of the 
latter authority is carried back to the opening of the second 
century. . 


For discussions of Papias, his date, authorities, and writings, cp. especially 
Zahn (SX., 1866, 649-696, 1867, 539-542, Acta Joannis, pp. cliv-clxxil, 
GK. i. 2. 849f., ii. 2. 780f.); Weiffenbach, Die Papiasfragmente (1878) ; 
Lipsius (/P7., 1885, 174 f.) ; Holtzmann (2ZWT., 1880, 64-77) ; Hilgenfeld 
(ZWT., 1875, 231-270, 1886, 257-291); with SR. (pp. 277 f.) and Light- 
foot’s invaluable articles (Cont, Review, 1867, 1875); Salmon (DCB. iv. 
185-190) ; Westcott (Canon of NT7.® pp. 69f.); Link (SA, 1896, 435f.); 
Harnack (ACZ. ii. I. pp. 335f., 356f.); Abbott (#42. ii. 1809 f.); 
Goetz on ‘* Papias u. seine Quellen,” in Sitzungsberichte d. philos.-histor. 
Klasse d. Konigl. bayr. Akademie d. Wiss. (1903) 267-320; Schwartz 
(Ueber den Tod der Sihne Zebedaez, Berlin, 1904, pp. 18f.), Ehrhard (ACL. 
112f.),and Bindley (CQX. Ixxxiv. 31-43: ‘ P.’s Logia an expanded St. Matthew’). 


To the bearing of Papias upon the problem of the apostle 
John’s residence in Asia Minor and the origin of the Fourth 
gospel, it will be necessary to return later on. Meantime, we 
must look at his evidence upon the synoptic gospels of Mark 
and Matthew, or, at any rate, upon what Papias believed to be 
the origin of these canonical scriptures. 
This 
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said : 

‘Mark, who was* Peter’s inter- 
preter,t wrote down accurately, 
though not in order,} all that he 
recollected of what Christ had said or 
done.§ For he was not a hearer of 
the Lord, nor a follower of his; he 
followed Peter, as I have said, at a 
later date,|| and Peter adapted his 
instructions to practical needs, without 
any attempt to give the Lord’s words 
systematically. So that Mark was 
not wrong in writing down some 





* **had been ” would give the sense more accurately. 

+ =Methurgeman (cp. Schlatter in BY7., 1898, iii. pp. 51 f.)? 

+ On this phrase, see below (pp. 188-189). 

§ The quotation from the presbyter may end here, the rest (as 7 have said) 
being Papias’ reproduction of the primitive tradition, 

|| Not, after having followed Paul, but after the lifetime of Jesus. 
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things in this way from memory, for 
his one concern was neither to omit 
nor to falsify anything he had heard,’ 

Such is Papias’ account of Mark; 
this is what he says about Matthew: 
‘So then Matthew composed the Logia 
in the Hebrew language, and every 
one interpreted them as he was able.’ 


As these traditions are preserved by Papias from the 
presbyter John, and as they go back not only to a period 
previous to the final composition of the Zxfosition, but apparently 
to the time when Papias was merely collecting oral testimony, 
‘the problem of the date of the book from which they are now 
cited becomes comparatively insignificant. These explanations 
of Mark and Matthew must have been in circulation by the 
end of the first century. The beginning of the second century 
is the latest period at which we can assume they came to Papias. 
Furthermore, they are not inventions of his own. Their 
authority is the presbyter John, who was in close contact with 
the cycles of primitive apostolic tradition, and there is no reason 
to suppose that these two particular traditions suffered accretion 
or corruption in passing through the channel of Papias’ memory. 
Doubtless they were exposed to the atmosphere of sub-apostolic 
desire to connect all canonical writings, directly or indirectly, 
with some apostolic authority, but the atmosphere did not create 
them. Their motive is unambiguous. By the time that Papias 
wrote, if not much earlier, difficulties were evidently felt about 
the differences in the four gospels, which implies that they had 
begun to be read together or, at any rate, laid side by side. 
The divergence, ¢.g., between Mark’s rags and that of the Fourth 
gospel seems to have occasioned surprise. Papias writes in an 
explanatory tone. He quotes the presbyter in order to defend 
Mark against a certain depreciation, and his defence pre- 
supposes that the authority of the Fourth gospel was so strong 
in certain local circles that it served as a standard for estimating 
the style and shape of earlier. 

A further point urged by Papias in these quotations from the 
presbyter is the difference of language.t Both the Petrine oral 


* guverdéaro, the variant reading (preferred by Schwartz), does not alter 
the sense materially, though cvveypdywaro brings out more clearly the fact that 
it was a writing. 

+ There is also an implicit side-reference to the gnostic circle of Basilides, 
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teaching and the Matthzean book of the Logia were in Aramaic ; 
but while Mark’s gospel fixed the former in Greek shape, the latter 
was for some time circulated without any such definitive editing. 
It is implied that this phase of things was past by the time not 
only of Papias but of his informant, and that the need of such 
independent off-hand translations no longer existed. Why, we 
can only conjecture, for no further information from Papias is 
extant. But the obvious answer is that some definitive recension 
of the Matthzan Logia had superseded the numerous earlier 
translations. 


The translating or interpreting to which Papias alludes cannot be ex- 
plained (so Schlatter and Salmon, Human Element in the Gospels, 27 f.) as 
part of the worship of the churches. In the Jewish synagogues the lesson from 
the Hebrew scriptures, read by the rabbi, was followed by the interpretation 
or rendering of it into the popular tongue; but the latter task fell to a 
‘methurgeman,’ or interpreter. Even though the rabbi knew both languages, 
he confined himself to one, z.e. to the older and more sacred speech. But 
the use of the Matthzean Logia to which Papias alludes was not restricted 
to Christian worship (cp. GHD. i. 55 f.). He is thinking, as the context 
shows, about writings, and the presbyter’s words denote also independent, 
probably paraphrastic versions of the Logia made for catechetical and 
missionary purposes. It is improbable, therefore, although plausible, to hold 
that épunveuryjs as applied to Mark and %jpujvevoev as applied to the early 
Christian teachers or missionaries who used the Matthzan writing, denote 
the same sort of work, except that in the one case the translating or in- 
terpreting followed the oral Aramaic teaching of Peter, with its reminiscences 
of the Lord’s words and deeds, while in the other the basis of the interpre- 
tation lay in Matthew’s written Aramaic record. When the informant of 
Papias reports that ‘‘ every one translated (or interpreted) the Logia as best 
he could,” the reference must include various Greek versions (Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 54f.); it cannot mean simply the worship and work of the 
early Christian mission, where at first any one who used the Matthzan 
collection had to give a Greek equivalent upon his own responsibility and 
from his own resources, 

Two minor points of some importance remain. (a) One is the meaning 
of ot wévro téée. In the light of the passage from Lucian (de hést. conscrib. 
6, 45, 48f.), rdéts seems here to imply not order or consecutiveness in the 
modern sense of the term, so much as the artistic symmetry and effective 
presentation of the materials. The latter, in their unadorned artless sequence, 
are dmrouvynuoveiuata. Set év rdgec they are orderly, harmonious, The 
criticism passed by Papias on Mark refers to the arrangement rather 





who claimed that the diddexaXos of the latter was Glaukias, the interpreter of 
Peter (Clem. Stvom. 7. 106). Papias points out that the true Petrine tradition 
was conveyed by Mark, and that, instead of being a secret kabbala, it was 
published in a gospel (cp. Schwartz, 11, 20f. ; and above, p. 22). 
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than to the chronological sequence.* What Mark wrote down was the 
dtrouvnpovedpara or recollections of Peter, which were simply delivered mpds 
ras xpelas, and the literary result was not a ioropla. It had not rdés enough 
for that. A simple record, as exact and complete as possible, was what came 
from Mark’s pen, just such notes as might be described under Justin’s title of 
apostolic drouvnuoveduara. When rdéts is translated ‘ order,’ therefore, the 
reference is to ‘ orderliness’ rather than to historical sequence. ‘‘ Ce que l’on 
entend par ‘ordre’ n’est pas la chronologie . . . c’est la bonne distribution des 
matiéres ” (Loisy, i. 26, cp. “FG. i. 82f.). (4) Does ra Adyca mean the works 
and words of Jesus, a practical equivalent for 7d evayyéNov? Or does 
it mean primarily utterances? The former view has been strongly sup- 
ported,} particularly by those who identify these Aramaic logia as closely 
as possible with the contents of the canonical Greek Matthew, but the 
context, together with the historical probabilities, indicates that the phrase 
here means ef/aza, utterances or discourses or commands of the Lord. These 
sayings, of course, must have included often a piece of narrative. Many of 
the Lord’s most striking words were associated with some event or incident. 
When they were plucked from the soil of the dypagos uvjun in the primitive 
tradition, they would come up with some historical details of time and place 
clinging to them, like earth to the roots of a plant. The frequent exchange 
of question and answer in the extant conversations of Jesus necessitates some 
context of circumstances,{ and Matthew’s gospel more than once appears to 
record an incident for the purpose of a saying which it sustained. Further- 
more, in his own book, the ’Héjynots Aoylwy kupiaxGv, we know that Papias 
included some stories and narratives of the life of Jesus, for the purposes of 
his exposition. On the other hand, the differentiation of 74 Adyia Tod Kuplov 
and 7d pwapripiov Tod oravpod in Polyk. Phz. 7, tells against the identification 
of Matthew’s 7a Aédyia in Papias with any work similar to Mark or even 
Matthew. Papias is certainly lax in his use of the term, for, in the Marcan 
notice, he seems to describe indifferently the substance of Mark as ra bd roi 
Xpucrod 4 AexOévra 7) mpaxGévra and as Kupiaxol Adyou or Kupiakd Aéyia. 
But the analogy of the OT prophets, where ¢he words of Jeremiah, Hosea, 
etc., include narrative as well as sayings and speeches, bears out the view that 
while the Matthzan Logia of Papias were not a gospel-narrative, they were 
not a mere collection of sayings. 


A fair exegesis of the Papias-traditions forbids us then to 
infer that any sharp distinction was drawn between the contents 
of the Marcan gospel and the writing of Matthew. The latter 
could not have been confined to sayings, any more than could 
the former, or any similar narrative of Jesus, to incidents and 
deeds. The distinction intended by Papias (if not by his 
informant) was drawn elsewhere. Mark’s gospel was evidently 


* So Norden, Corssen (GGA., 1899, pp. 317 f.), Colson (77S, xiv. 62 f). 

+ From Liicke, Baur, and Keim, to Hilgenfeld, Zahn, and Belser. 

+ Thus Eusebius (77. Z. iii. 245) observes that Matthew and John alone 
have left us rév rod xuplou diarpiBOy Hrouyjyara. 
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felt by many to be incomplete, as compared with Matthew, 
besides being disorderly, as compared with John. The presbyter 
explains the reason of the former defect. The exigencies of 
its composition prevented Mark’s gospel from giving a ovvtagis 
of the Lord’s utterances; Mark was not able to provide this. 
But it was furnished by Matthew, a hearer and follower of the 
Lord. He composed or compiled ra Aéya, and his account, it is 
implied, was adequate, so far as contents went. ‘This distinc- 
tion, together with that of the language, may be regarded as 
uppermost in the Papias-traditions (cp. Bacon, £x/.® xv. 56 f.). 
While the harvest from Papias is ‘thus scanty, it is not unim- 
portant. We learn that there had been an Aramaic gospel- 
writing by Matthew, which Papias at any rate connected some- 
how with the canonical Matthew. How far he believed the 
latter to represent a version of it, we have no information. 
On Mark, again, the testimony is ampler. It is uncertain what 
was, or what Papias believed to be, the relation between the 
canonical gospel of Mark and this Petrine record of Mark, 
but the latter was not composed, apparently, until Mark had 
ceased to be Peter’s épunvevryjs, whether owing to some change 
of circumstances or to Peter’s death. ‘The latter view is that 
of Irenzeus (af. Euseb. 4. £. v. 8. 3), who puts the composi- 
tion of Mark’s gospel subsequent to the decease of Peter, but 
the mist which shrouds the later history of the apostle prevents 
us from checking the truth of this remark, and another tradition, 
vouched for in two different ways by Clement of Alexandria 
(7. £. ii. 15. 2, and vi. 14. 6), asserts that Mark wrote when 
Peter was still alive.* The unanimous tradition of the second 
and third centuries upon the connection of Mark, as the author 
of the gospel, with Peter (cp. Swete, pp. xviii f.), probably is 
little more than a prolonged echo of the Papias-tradition, com- 
bined with inferences, more or less fictitious, from 1 P 578, 
These later testimonies add little or nothing of independent 
historical value to the tradition which has just been discussed, 
and the latter must now be set side by side with the canonical 
gospel. It is only after an examination of Mark as we have it, 
that it is possible to ascertain how far the notice preserved by 
Papias is an adequate and trustworthy piece of criticism. And 
* This is evidently the product of later reflection in the church, stimu- 


lated by a desire to claim spiritual authority and a Petrine guarantee for 
Mark’s narrative (cp. Schwartz, pp. 18 f.). 
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the same holds true of Matthew. The results upon which the 
following sections converge may be outlined at this point, for the 
sake of convenience. The two writings mentioned by John the 
presbyter lie at the back of Mk. and Mt. respectively; they 
correspond to the Ur-Marcus and the Q source,* which the 
internal criticism of these gospels has succeeded in feeling if not in 
laying bare underneath the strata of the canonical texts. There 
are insuperable difficulties in the way either of rejecting + the 
Papias-tradition or of identifying the two writings of this frag- 
ment with the canonical Mark and Matthew (so recently 
Wellhausen, Z77/.2 158), and the solution is to suppose that the 
former represents a later edition { of the original Mark (which 
resembled a xypvypya Iérpov), the latter being the work of a 
Jewish Christian writer, with catholic interests, who employed in 
his work not only Mk. but the Matthzean Logia. Luke’s gospel, 
like Matthew’s, draws upon (possibly a different text of) the Ur- 
Marcus and upon Q or the logia-source (probably in a different 
translation); but, unlike Matthew’s, it embodies subsidiary 
sources, one of which at least ranked of such importance that 
the author more than once preferred it even to Mk. and Q. 

§ 3. Mark and the Ur-Marcus.—The relation of Mark to 
Peter is described in the opening words of the Muratorian frag- 
ment on the Canon, guibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit. If guibus 
is taken to have been originally a/zguzbus (¢.e. certain incidents or 
episodes in the life of Jesus), the author would mean that although 
Mark was not an eye-witness of the life of Jesus, still he was 
present on one or two occasions in it (e.g. Mk 14°!?). But guibus 
probably referred to a preceding colloguiis Petri, and the sense 

* The common discourse-material is best explained as due to the use of 
some such source. A similar literary problem arises in connection with 
Plutarch’s and Tacitus’ accounts of Galba (see above, p. 183). Here, too, 
the hypothesis of absolute independence is precluded by the close agreements, 
and the alternatives are to suppose that Plutarch used Tacitus, or to con- 
jecture that both had access to some common authority such as the elder 


Pliny’s Histories or Cluvius Rufus. 

+ As no more than aninference from 1 P 5° ”, an ill-informed guess which 
Papias or his informant made (cp. ¢.g: Pfleiderer’s Ure. ii. 89 f., Wellhausen’s 
Einl.? 155, and Loofs, Dée Auferstehungsberichte, pp. 22 fie 

+ “© Fine vermehrte Ausgabe, in welcher der iiberlieferte Text mdglichst 
respektiert werden sollte” (Wendling, Entstehung des Marcus-Evgliums, 
p. 2). ‘Ilya eu un Préto-Mare dont en résumé notre second évangile est 
comme une réédition quelque peu retouchée” (Réville, /ésus de Nazareth, 
i. 477). Cp. Piepenbring’s Jésus Historique (1909), 45 f. 
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of the incomplete conclusion to the sentence is that Mark set 
down what he had heard from Peter. This tallies with the 
earlier evidence of John the presbyter, as reported by Papias, 
whether it is a mere echo or an independent corroboration. 
Now the canonical Mark, after an analysis of its literary 
structure, shows distinct traces of editorial work upon a source 
(see below under ‘ Mark’); it is not the naive transcript or 
precipitate of oral tradition, but arranged upon a definite, 
chronological plan, with a definite aim. Upon the other hand, 
the materials which form its basis show a distinctly Palestinian 
and even Petrine colour. ‘Dass der alteste Evangelist nicht 
der erste Aufzeichner ist, sondern bereits Sammler und Redaktor ; 
dass er nicht mehr bloss aus der freifliessenden miindlichen 
Ueberlieferung schopft, sondern bereits festgeformte Massen 
gruppiert und mit seinem Missionarsgeist durchdringt, das ist 
ein Ergebnis, das nicht mehr verloren gehen kann” (J. Weiss, 
TR., 1908, 133). It is a fair hypothesis, therefore, to identify 
not the canonical Mk. but the rougher notes of the Ur-Marcus 
with the source to which the Papias-tradition refers (so, eg., 
Schleiermacher, Renan, Scholten, S. Davidson, Wendt, von 
Soden).* The fact that the canonical gospel was based on this 
Marcan work was responsible for Mark’s name being attached 
to it. 

Several critics (e.g. Ewald, Weisse, Schenkel, Réville) have 
argued that the Ur-Marcus must have been (a) larger than the 
present Mk., since Mt. and Lk. repeatedly agree in matter which 
Mk., telling the same story, omits. Unless, as is improbable 
(see pp. 206-207), Lk. used Mt. or vice versa, or unless the co- 
incidencies be due to harmonising copyists, these common 
additions of Mt. and Lk., so far as they are not trivial, seem to 
show that both had access to a form of Mk. fuller than the canoni- 
cal. But other explanations of this phenomenon are not only 
possible but more probable, and the theory involves the great diffi- 
culty of supposing that Mk. deliberately omitted a good deal of 
available material. It is more likely than the Ur-Marcus was (0) 
smaller than the present Mk. (so, e.g., P. Ewald, Reuss, J. Weiss, 
von Soden, Wendling), especially when the Papias-tradition of 


* The Ur-Marcus theory, with or without a reference to the Papias- 
tradition, has been held by Credner, Reuss, Késtlin, A. Réville, Schmiedel, 
J. Weiss, and Loisy. It is ably controverted in Burkitt’s Gospel History and 
Its Transmission®, 40f., and Earliest Sources for Life of Jesus (1910), 77 f. 
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the former is accepted. As for the further question, whether 
Mt. and Lk. used the shorter Ur-Marcus or the canonical Mk. 
(in substantially its present form), the evidence tells strongly in 
favour of the latter view (so, e.g. Wernle, Wellhausen, Jiilicher, 
Burkitt, Loisy). Their omissions can be partly accounted for 
by tendency, and in part they do not need to be accounted for 
at all. In several instances * it can be shown that they knew 
parts of Mk. which they omitted (cp. Badham’s proof for Luke 
in £T. vii. 457-459). 


This fact, that both Matthew and Luke + omit a certain amount of 
material in Mk. which, ex hyfothes?, lay before them, opens up the two 
alternatives, viz. (a) that the omissions were deliberate, or (4) that such 
sections, though extant in our canonical Mk., were not added to Mk. until 
after its use by the later synoptists. On the latter hypothesis, the amount 
of matter in Mk. which is absent from Mt. and Lk. must have been added 
to Mk. after Mt. and Lk. had used it; or, at any rate, they must have em- 
ployed a copy of the Marcan source different from that which formed the 
nucleus of the canonical Mk. In other words, where Mt. and Lk. agree in 
omitting a Marcan passage or, more generally, as against Mk., the latter is 
presumed not to have lain before them, unless adequate reason can be given 
for such omissions. But is a literary criterion of this kind absolutely valid? 
Surely, some obvious caveats at once occur to the mind. For one thing, it is 
an extremely delicate and hazardous task for a modern, Western mind to 
determine the precise motives which may have induced a later synoptic ° 
writer to omit or abbreviate a source which lay before him. Even although 
the omission of passages like Mk 4729 782-87 §22-26 yyll. 25 7982-34 7383-37 
and 14° % may be difficult to explain, it would be hasty to conclude that 
such passages did not lie before Mt. and Luke. The desire to be as full as 
possible may be granted ; it is natural to suppose that neither would wish to 
leave out anything of vital importance. But, after all, a writer must be 
allowed some freedom. It is not to be taken for granted that a later writer 
of the gospel story would incorporate whatever lay before him in an earlier 
source, even if these materials were consonant with his special purpose ; 
such a canon of criticism, which is tacitly assumed in many quarters, requires 
to be seriously revised and qualified. Completeness would as a rule be an 
end and object with the writer of any gospel. His work was to circulate by 
itself; he could rarely if ever presuppose, in his audience, acquaintance with 
other evangelic writings which might supplement gaps in his own ; indeed, 





* One of the clearest is in Luke’s change (17°) of the logion preserved 
in Mt 17, Luke has nothing corresponding to Mk 1117) 19-27; but, 
as this reminiscence proves, he knew the incident of the cursing of the 
fig-tree (cp. FFG. i. 28 f.). 

+ Furthermore, John occasionally sides in such circumstances with Mk., 
as he sides again (Dat. 1806f.) with Mk. and Mt. against Luke’s deviations 
or omissions (Déa/. 1282 f., 1309 f., 1344, 1373, 1730f.). 


13 
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in the case of Luke, we have a historian whose aim was to supersede many 
inferior and defective. records in circulation throughout the churches, But 
completeness of this kind is always relative to the writer’s special aim, and 
even apart from the range of that aim his individual taste would be sure to 
operate—to say nothing of considerations of space and symmetry. Such im- 
plications tell against the view that Mt. and Lk. must have used a shorter 
form of Mark. They may also be held to disprove the view that Mark did 
not use Q, but this conclusion rests upon independent grounds (cp. § 5). 


§ 4. Matthew's gospel and Q (=Matthaean Logia).—The 
style and contents of Matthew show that it is neither the 
translation of an Aramaic source nor composed by an apostle. 
For these and other reasons it is impossible to identify it 
with a translation of the Logia-source mentioned by Papias. 
But the large amount of discourse-material which Mt. has. 
incorporated with Mk. permits the identification of this special 
source with the Matthzan Logia of Papias (so from Schleier- 
macher to McGiffert, Burton, Allen, Peake, and Stanton).* 
This explains, more satisfactorily than any other theory, the - 
traditional authorship of the gospel. Matthew’s gospel (edayyéAvov 
kata Mar@aiov) was so called, not because it was the first to 
make use of the Matthzan source, but because it embodied 
this ovvragis tév Aoyiwy with special thoroughness. The most 
notable feature in its composition was the use made of this 
source. Matthew was too obscure an apostle to be associated 
by later tradition with a gospel, unless there was good ground 
for it; and, as he cannot have written the canonical gospel, the 
natural inference is that he was responsible for the primary 
‘logia-source which characterised it. 

This is more satisfactory than to identify the Logia of Matthew, to which 
Papias alludes, with a Hebrew florilegium of messianic proof-texts by Matthew 
the tax-gatherer (Hart, 2.x.” ii. 78f ; Burkitt, Zransmission, 126f.; E. 
C. Selwyn, Oracles of NT, 396f.; K. Lake, Review of Theol. and Phil. 
iii. 483 f.). A collection of such ¢estémonta would not be important enough 
to justify the tradition or to lend Matthew’s name to a gospel which employed 
them, apart from the fact that a midrashic anecdote like Mt 2%” could 
hardly have formed part of a source emanating from an apostolic eye-witness, 
and that ra Adya could not denote OT extracts er se(cp. Stanton, GHD. ii. 48). 

On the other side, a comparison of Mt. and Lk. shows the 
common use of a discourse-source, Q. The problem is to 


* Harnack (BT. ii. 248 f.) only admits ‘*a strong balance of probability 
that Q is the work of Matthew.” ‘‘ From the so-called charge to the 
apostles we can only conclude that behind the written record there stands the 
memory of an apostolic listener,” 
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connect Q with the Matthean Logia, and this may be solved 
by identifying the latter with the substantial nucleus of the 
former. For all practical purposes, they may be considered one 
and the same source. If so, this helps to determine Q as repro- 
duced in Mt. and in Lk. (a) The general opinion that the 
latter’s setting of the Logia is in many, perhaps in most, cases 
superior to Mt.’s (cp. G.. H. Miiller, Zur Synopse, 28 f., Streeter 
in OSS. 143 f., Schmiedel in H/. ix. 918), need not imply that 
Lk.’s arrangement of them (e.g. of the Lord’s Prayer) is a close 
reproduction of them as they lay in Q. It is argued that Mt. is 
more likely to have massed the sayings together than Lk. to have 
broken them up, but, in view of Lk.’s dramatic (as distinguished 
from historic) framework, this argument is not convincing. It 
is a good working hypothesis that the grouping of the Logia in Q, 
as distinguished from their spirit (which Lk., for all his greater 
stylistic changes, has kept upon the whole more closely), is 
preserved substantially in Mt. Where Lk. differs from the 
latter in his arrangement of the Logia, and where that arrange- 
ment is historically valid (which is not the case, ¢.g., with 13°), 
it is due to the fact that he found the basis for his re-setting in 
some other source,* or possibly now and then in oral tradition. 
Elsewhere, the Lucan mise en scone is due to the writer’s’ 
imagination. (4) The Q source must also have been more 
Jewish Christian in character than Lk.’s gospel would suggest. 
Mt. retained, ¢.g., the ‘ particularistic’ logia for archaic reasons ; 
he was. more conservative in the use of his source than Luke. 
Where the latter either omitted or modified, Mt. was content to 
preserve, adding broader logia from his own materials. 


The verbal coincidences of Mt. and Lk. do not necessarily imply that they 
used the same Greek version of the Matthzan Logia. Translations of such 
sayings would inevitably have a great deal in common ; the scope for variations 
is necessarily restricted ; and the literary identities of Mt. and Lk. in their 
common parts are explicable without either the hypothesis that the latter used 
the former, or even that both had the same Greek recension of Q before them. 
Occasional variations of rendering (cp. Wellhausen, Zzx/.* 26 f.) + corroborate 
the view that they used different versions of the original Aramaic ; ¢.g. 
Mt 5"-12— Lk 672-23 (where, in the latter verse, the Matthzan rods mpd tuar 





* This implies that some of Q’s logia were in circulation in other forms— 
a view which is decidedly to be upheld (cp. pp. 205 f.). 

+ It does not meet the full data of these passages to argue (Harnack, Loisy : 
RHR., 1907, 441 f.) that the changes are due to the free development of the 
writer’s thought as exhibited in the context. 


. 
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and the Lucan oi rarépes atr@v go back to the Aramaic variants dag’ damatkén 
and dag’ damathén), Mt 5*°=Lk 6% (where 7éAecoe and olxripmoves are variants 
of ody), Mt 23%=Lk 11 (cp. Nestle, ZZ. xv. 528; ZN W., 1906, 260-261), 
and Mt 23°%°=Lk 114! (where Matthew’s xadpicov and Luke’s dére éXenmoov- 
vyv go back to the Aramaic dakkau and zakkau). Sometimes both versions 
reproduce the same error (e.g. moAd\@v for woAA@ in Mt 10%=Lk 127, cp. 
Wellhausen’s note) ; but this is the exception (cp. above, p, 181). 


At the same time, this recognition of a specifically Matthzean 
character in Q does not involve the abandonment (Bartlet, 
Burton, Allen, Stanton) of Q as a common source for Mt. and 
Lk. Lk. possibly knew it in a special recension ;* but even this 
hypothesis is not necessary in order to explain the differences of 
setting and spirit in the corresponding Lucan Logia. The first 
clue for the reconstruction of Q lies in the common materials 
of Mt. and Lk. But this implies that the latter, eg., could 
only have access to the Q-sayings in their Q-form, that both 
writers reproduced Q almost entirely, and that practically + 
nothing which is only preserved in one or the other originally 
belonged to Q. None of these assumptions can be granted. 
Furthermore, the analogy of Mk. is a warning against over- 
precise reconstructions of this common source (cp. Robinson’s 
Study of Gospels, 91 f., and Burkitt in /ZS., 1907, 454f.). If Mk. 
had to be picked out of Mt. and Lk., on the same principles as 
Q, many of its most striking characteristics would be awanting, 
e.g. 124-44, “In comparison with the real Mk. it would bea 
headless, armless torso.” These considerations do not invalidate 
the attempt to fix approximately the outlines and general 
characteristics of Q,—especially when we accept the additional 
clue to its origin furnished by the Papias-tradition,—but they 
are a check upon detailed analyses which profess to regain the 
exact stylistic and religious characteristics of a source which 
neither writer may have preserved in its entirety, which both 
used in different editions, and which both have worked over. 

If the formula (kai éyévero dre éréXeoev 6 “Lycos xrX.), which 
recurs five times in Mt. (728 111 1358 19! 261), was taken over 


* As distinct from a translation (p. 44). It is not probable that Mt.’s 
Jewish Christian idiosyncrasies were due to a similar recension of Q, which 
lay before him, though there is every likelihood that a work like Q would 
pass through stages of accretion (cp. Pfleiderer, P4Z., 1907, 117-139, and 
Schott’s analysis of Mt 10, in ZVW., 1906, 140-150). 

+ Thus Harnack (BN7. ii. 26f., 185) only admits the parable of the 
mustard-seed, which occurs in Mk. (4°°-*?), 
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from Q, as is inherently likely (cp. ZS.? 165), this is a fresh 
proof that the latter source—so far as form goes—approximated 
to the successive masses of logia preserved in Mt., and also that 
they were connected by fragments of narrative. The fivefold 
division was not uncommon in Jewish and early Christian 
literature, and Q may have been compiled, like the exposition 
of Papias (Eus. 47. £. iii. 39), in five parts. The following list of 
passages may be taken to represent approximately the Q-source, 
as it can be felt vibrating in Matthew: 

37 (baptism of John, etc. ; strictly speaking, introductory 
sayings about Jesus),* 43** (temptation), 53° 13-17. 20-24. 25-80, 
31-48 G1f rota, 15-28. 24-27 (sermon), 83-3 (centurion of 
Kapharnaum), 819-22 184 yzosf 17-38(42) yy2-19. 20-30 25-8, 11-18. 
5-45 1314-15. 16-17. 24-29. 83-35. 36-43. 44-52 (group of parables), 1512-14. 
23-24 7 G1T-19 () 719-20. (24-271) 789-5. 10, r2-x4. 15-20. 23-35 yQ6-12. 28 go1-16 

2114-17. 3rb.-32. 28-3la 5 51-10. 11-14 23 1-39 (seven rom) 24) 10-12 26-27. 
37-41. 42-44. 45-51 2 gh ~80. (81-46 %) 5 652-54, 

The passages in black type represent for the most part the 
material which is also used by Luke more or less closely (22 
and 25 containing scattered parallels); passages like 41%16 and 
121621 came from a messianic florilegium. We have hardly any 
criteria for determining how far any pieces of Luke’s Sondergut 
should be added to this list, owing to the greater variety of 
sources upon which he drew. But, even as it stands, this 
outline of the Matthzean Logia is both coherent and distinctive. 
It is not a heterogeneous mass of logia, but a collection moulded 
by catechetical and homiletical processes, with sayings on the 
Kingdom grouped together for the purposes of edification and 
apologetic, strongly marked by eschatological traits, and shaped, 
more than once, by polemical interests. The outstanding features 
are the grouping of the sayings (which is not simply the work of 
Mt.’s editor) and the emphatically Jewish Christian cast of some 
sections. 


The variety and the consensus of opinion upon the contents of Q will be 
evident from a glance, first of all, at eight reconstructions + which aim at 
reproducing the outline as well as the contents of the source. 

Ya) Albert Réville (Jésus de Nazareth, i. pp. 299, 469-470) groups the 





* Their presence in Q is due either to the connection of the baptism with 
the temptation, or to the need of explaining subsequent references to John. 

+ In the following analyses, the verbal minutiz have been generally 
omitted, for the sake of space and clearness. 
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material in a sevenfold arrangement :* (i.) the new law Mt 58—727=Lk 67% 
1133, 816 1434 1617, 1258-59 1618, 629-86 7 72-4, 83-34 7 734-86 7922-81 G13“ GBT. 41f 7 9-19, 
681 7374-27, 647-49 5 (ii.) apostolic instructions, Mt 9°7-88 105-16. 28-42 — Jk 19% 4-12 3, 
649 817 yo5-9, 251-63 y 426-27, 7733 yols ; (iii.) in defence of the kingdom, Mt 117° 
19. 21-24. 25b-B0 924-25, 28-90. 87, 39. 41-45 — J Jo 72-28 G16 yB1-B5 yolB-15, 21-22 10 
643-45, 7 129-82. 24-26 5 (iv.) parables of the kingdom, Mt 1374-2=Lk 13! 21; (y.) 
members of the kingdom, Mt 187° 20116, 2128-27 991-6 8-147 p71? 54-7, 
178-4 1416-24 5 (vi,) woes, Mt 232% = Lk 1145+ 9% 4% 99. 44. 49-51, 7934-85. (vii.) the 
coming of the kingdom, Mt 241!-12- 26-28. 37-51, 95 — Lk 1723 8%. 26-30, 7936-40, 7Q12-27, 
(6) Barnes (see below under ‘ Matthew’) further proposes to find in this 
source the actual document mentioned by Papias, ‘‘a complete treatise on the 
teaching of Christ concerning the new kingdom . . . a manual of the new 
law for the use of the church at large,” but confines his investigations to 
the non-Marcan materials of Mt., and discovers the substance of the Lord’s 
teaching in five books: viz. (i.) the new law (Mt 5-7), (ii.) the rulers of the 
new kingdom (Mt 10), (iii.) parables of the new kingdom (Mt 13. 22), (iv.) 
relations between members of the kingdom (Mt 18), and (v.) the coming of 
the king (Mt 24-25). (¢) Similarly Burton t finds the Matthzean Logia-source 
(not used by Lk.) in Mt 31425 54- 7-10. 18a, 14, 16-17, 19-24, 27-28. 81, 89-890, 41-43 61-7 
10b. 18b. 15-18, 84 76. 12D. 15-22 gl8a yo5. 6. 8b. 2B. Wb, 8 41 7728-80 75-7, 11-12, $4 y old, 
15, 24-80, 85-58 yp p12-14. 28-24 617-19 72-27 QA. 10, 14. 16-20. 28-384 yo10-12, 28 po1-15 
214-16. 28-82, 48 p91-14 242% 8. 5. Th-10. 15-22, 24, 28, 92 9410-12, Ba peI-Ia, 13, 14-46 9652-53, 


(d) Wernle (Synopt. Frage, pp. 224f.) submits a detailed outline: (a) 
historical introduction Mt 37?2=Lk 37% 16, Mt 4%29=Lk 4%; (4) rules for 
Christians and missionaries, Mt 5°“ 7)°6 y2!?-27—[Lk 670-49 1188 7258-59 7617, 
Mt S8=Lk 7220 1328-80, Mt $19-22 g7-B8 705-16. 28-25. 40-42 720-27 7316-17 
Lk 9°62 yo!-16. 21-24; (c) sayings of a more polemical nature, Mt 1179= 
Lk (78 165, Mt 12° =Lk x 72 ME te Wek ee 
Mt 23!-89=Lk 11°95? 13%4-35; and (d@) instructions for the Christian life, 
especially in view of the second advent, Mt 6°18 774=Lk 1174 918, Mt 619-4 
=Lk 12254 7194-96 1613, Mt 1381-38 44-46_—T ke 1318-1, Mt 10%9=Lk 12% 
51-58 742-27 Mt 137 I22—Tk 15310 pyl-4 Mt a2tM—Lk qi Mt 2426-2 
87-51 — [Lk 1723-87 7299-46, Mt 25!4%—Lk 19-27, (¢) Von Soden, considering 
the Lucan tradition the more original { of the two, postulates a systematic 
collection of sayings grouped as follows :—(a) the appearance and reception of 
Jesus, including (i.) words on right mutual conduct (Lk 6-71, cp. Mt 5-7), 
(ii.) the Gentile centurion (777”=Mt 8*}%), and (iii.) the Jewish baptist 
(7!8-% = Mt 117°!) ; (4) sayings on (i.) offers of discipleship (9° = Mt 8%), 
(ii.) the vocation of d. (10!°4=Mt rol 11°0-*7), (iii.) and the prayers of d, 
(11-3= Mt 6%}8 77-11) ; (c) sayings on adversaries, including (i.) the calumnies 
of the Pharisees (111487 = Mt 1222-80. 43-45. 88-43 §22f.) (ij.) the condemnation of 
the Pharisees (11°7°4= Mt 23), and (iii.) behaviour towards such opponents 
(12'=Mt 107-83 12°? yol%-); (d) sayings on the world, including (i.) the 





* He adds a few logia scattered throughout the Marcan framework, e.g. 
gul-2 7312. 16 yol3b-14 and 162%, : 

++ His document is printed in full and discussed in detail (pp. 23 f., 361 f.) 
by H. B. Sharman in Zhe Teaching of Jesus about the Future (Chicago, 1909). 

t So, e.g., Wright, and Robinson (Study of Gospels, 77 £.). 
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attitude of disciples towards worldly possessions (12° introduced by 121% 
= Mt 67), (ii.) the experiences of disciples in the world (12° = Mt 242-1 
251-18 10886 16% 5%F), and (iii.) signs of the coming storm and finalé 
(132° 6-9 18-21 — Mt 2119 1351-83) ; with (e) omens of the end in (i.) denunciation 
(132-5 =Mt 71% 25Nt 72f gut. 1980 2397-89), (ij.) warnings for disciples 
(1435-21-29) (99) p54? 1714= Mt 22770 ro8% 1 8Id-14 Of 21L) and (jii.) words on 
the end of the world (177°°7=Mt 24). (/) Stanton (GAD. ii. 7of.) outlines 
the contents of the source thus: ushering in of ministry of Christ = preaching 
of Baptist (Lk 3% 7 16> "—=Mt 3% 7-12), baptism of Jesus (Lk 32!-=Mt 
31% 16-17), temptation of Jesus (Lk 4*=Mt 4’) ; first stage in preaching 
of gospel=discourse on heirs of the kingdom (Lk 6!""**), centurion (Lk 7}-= 
Mt 8510 13), John and Jesus (Lk 718-8 31-35— Mt 112-11 16-19); extension of 
gospel=tour of Jesus (Lk 8!=Mt 9%), warnings to aspirants (Lk 9°?-= 
Mt 8192), saying on harvest (Lk 10?=Mt 9%**8), directions for preachers 
(Lk 10*?= Mt 10% 7-16 40) ; rejection and reception of divine truth= Woe of 
Lk ro!) (Mt 1175), thanksgiving of Lk 107-?? (Mt 117-27), beatitude of 
Lk 107-4 (Mt 13!*17); instruction on prayer=Lord’s prayer (Lk 1124= 
Mt 6*3%), on earnestness (Lk 11°=Mt 77"); Jesus and his opponents = 
lawyer (Lk 10%?8=Mt 22°49), accusation of Lk 11) 17-23 (Mt 122-80), 
saying of Lk 11-76 (Mt 124°), demand for sign (Lk 117% %-32= Mt 123942), 
on lamp of body (Lk 11°4°6= Mt 6-3), denunciation of Lk 11°°-*? ; exhorta- 
tions to disciples=confessing Christ (Lk 127!=Mt 1076-83 12%), trust in 
Providence (Lk 1272°4=Mt 675-84 19-21), watching (Lk 12°°4=Mt 244-44), 
prudence (Lk 12“=Mt 24%), thoroughness (Lk 12°38 14%6-27— 
Mt 20%-88), two parables of Lk 13!872 (Mt 13%! 8), offences (Lk 17/4= 
Mt 189-7 15. 21-22), nower of faith (Lk 17°®=Mt 171); doom of Jerusalem, 
etc. =Lk 13%% (Mt 2397-89) and Lk 17787 (Mt 24%-%- 87-41), (¢) Barth 
(Zinl. 225 f.) divides his sayings-source into five sections : z#troduction=John 
the Baptist and his preaching (Mt 31” etc.), baptism and temptation of Jesus 
(Mt 4} etc.), appearance of Jesus in Galilee (Mt 41°" etc.) ; Jesus’ preaching 
on the kingdom=righteousness (Mt 512% 17-2% 27-48 61-6. 16-18 71-6. 12. 15-20, 24-27 — 
Lk 6-4), reconciliation (Mt 5%°95=Lk 12°89), prayer (Mt 67% 772=Lk 
117-18), riches (Mt 61°4= Lk 127-54 1618), childlikeness (Mt 18! 1% 14 etc.) ; 
against the world=message of Baptist (Mt 117¥=Lk 71%), Beelzebub 
sayings (Mt 1272-5. 43-45), on signs (Mt 12°°4?=Lk 11°%%), against the 
Pharisees (Mt 237% etc.), parable of lost sheep (Mt 184=Lk 15*%), 
revelation (Mt 112°27=Lk 107”), parable of sower (Mt 13°) 1% etc.), 
woe (Mt 112-%=Lk 10'%15), wail over Jerusalem (Mt 23°7%=Lk 13%), 
parable of feast (Mt 22°4=Lk 1414) ; calling of disciples = Kapharnaum- 
centurion (Mt 8°0=Lk 71), felicitation of disciples (Mt 13!°!7=Lk 10%), 
three aspirants (Mt 8!-?2=Lk 9**%), counsels to disciples (Mt 10°*°=Lk 
142-27), disciples as light (Mt 5°16 678 etc.), disciples on salt (Mt 5?° etc.), 
mission of disciples (Mt 10°} etc.), promise of divine help (Mt 10'°*=Lk 
12712), discord (Mt 10%%5=Lk 12%), offences (Mt 138-9. 15-22 etc,), faith 
(Mt 17” etc.), seed and leaven (Mt 13%** etc.); the future=rejection of 
unworthy disciples (Mt 7'1 23 etc.), on loyalty (Mt 24475! etc.), 
sudden coming of Son of man (Mt 24°*4!=Lk 170-87), use of talents 
(Mt 254-8—Tk 19!%%7), speech on Parousia (Mt 2416 etc.). Finally (4), 
Allen’s (Matthew, pp. lviif.) analysis of the Matthzean Logia (‘a collection 
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of Christ’s sayings containing isolated sayings, sayings grouped into discourses 
and parables”), based on Mt like that of Barnes, includes :—5*-!% 19-16. 17-48 
61-33 a gu-12 gi 87-38 yQdb-8. 23° 724-41 (not in this connection) 7 12-30 (not necessarily 


in this order) 755-12 425-45 (not necessarily in this order) 7316-17. 24-30. 33 (2). 81-52 7 56 24 
1617-19 17” 183-4 10, 12-35 19°02. 23 201-16 2116. 28-32. 43 221-14. 35-40 23 (not necessarily 
in this order) 410-12, 23-27, 30d, 37-41, 43-51 21-13, 14-30, 31-46 (2) 9652-54 (2), 

With these eight outlines eight others, which enter into rather closer 
parallel details, may be compared, 


(a) O. HoLTZMANN (Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. pp. 25 f.). 
Mt 3ii3 Fahad 53-777 85-138 I y2-19 819-22 10°-42 I 20-24 I y25-27 69-18 

















Lk ger 16f. ar 670-49 Nasi genres gre IO 16 1971-24 I yi-4 
Mt 77-11 yos8-45. 98-42 G22 931-89 26, 6%5-B3.19-21 2443. yo%A-B6 16%.  g2BL 
Lk 112718: 24-82. 34-36 [ [89-52 7 p2-9. 22-31. BIE. 1239-46. 51-56 1258t 
Mt. 1391-88 7¥3f. 22% 9987-89 yall 2312 221-14 ost = BI2-14 
Lk kal 24-30 rau 13 14° 14 r8i4 14° 146t 15%? 
Mt 674 II 12f. 5s I 87 I 815. 21f. I Y hd 2470-3 ao 19°8 

Lk 168 I 616 I 617 I 7 if. I a7Ohe 1 gis I 722-87 I git 222%. 


(6) HARNACK (BN7T. 127f., 253 f., Gk. text and discussion). * 
Mt 3° 7-12 qr gl-4. 6. 11-12 539-40. 42, 44-48 72 71-5 I 5M 
Lk 3 16-17 gis 617 20-23 629. 30. 27-23. 35d. 32-33. 36 G31 637-38. dif. 6°9 








Mt 1074-25 1716-188. + 12°83 2l. 24-27 Y so +. 85-10. 13 I y2-11 I y16-19 Io? 
Lk 62” 648-44 646-49 iO 7 18-28 1781-35 9? 10? il 


Mt 819-22 gP7-38 Iola 1012-18 TO10b tos I y21-23 10” I 125-27 I git? ; 
Lk Pr hy I fers 10° . 076 Io’ to!2 tols-15 rolé po2l-22 TO2b-24 


Mt 69-23 77-11 7722-23. 25, 27-28. 30. 43-45 7988-89. 41-42 p15 G 22-23 994, 13, 28 

















Mt 23° 2%. 29. 30-82, 84-36 7926-33 7932 G 25-83 G19-21 9443-51 10%4-36 
Lk 112% 44. 47-52 1279 210 7922-81 7938-34 7939-40. 42-46 oD. 53 


Mt pe I eefea 713-14 Sll-12 23 23 10”? = 10°8 5 1812-18 








Mt 674 I 12-18 538 Pe 187 1845. 21-22 77720b 24 -28, 37-41 To”? 
Lk 16" 1616 167 7638 17) 17>4 17° 1 723-2h Bi. 26-27, 84-357 783 
Mt 257 19% 


Lk 19% 2278-30 
(c) WELLHAUSEN (cp, Zzm/.? §§ 5, 19). 
Mt 31" 4en bak 38-48 619-34 ’ jae G-1l. 15-27 85-13 To°"15 ry?-19 


Lk 3h gis 620-23. 27-36 pp 22-3d 687-42 7 7 9-13 68-49 71-10 ol12 718-35 





* Special criticism of this reconstruction by Burkitt (/Z\S., 1907, 454-459) 
Windisch (ZW7., 1908, 135f.); Emmet (27. xix. 297f., 358f.), and W. 
C. Allen (27. xx. 445-449, OSS. 242f.). 
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Mt I 120-30 I 222-42 (221-14 2318-8 24)5 25)4) 
Lk 10!8-24 yy 14-32 (1 46-24 p72 384-85 1720-35 122-46 19!!-27) 





(dz) ROEHRICH, 




















Mt 32°2204-152) 9 gi-Mg_y Q5-13. 18-22 g®2-84. 37-38 105-15. 26-41 
Lk 3i-20 413 620-49 71-10 g°?-60 T1415 yo916 792-9. 49-53 | qu 
Mt yy 1 116-30 1222-23. 27-28, 30, 33-45 
Lk 17" 10% 7718-28. 731-35] Q1S-15. 21-22 [ [1% 23 648-45 | 24. 29-92 
Mt 1326-17. 24-30. 83, 44-50 761-4. 17-20 y724-27 7 Q7. 10-11. 18-15 gol-16_ 9114-16, 28-82 
Be ice * 15% edt Yay 17? 15%" (x74) 
Mt 221-4 = 231-12. 13-89, 9 126-28. 87-41. 43-51 251-13 9514-80. 31-40 
Lk (1 4ist) 20% 1722-24. 87. 26-27. 85 7 739-40, 42-46 (19!2-%7) 

(e) WENDT. 
Mt 37-12 5-7 (pt.) Q5-138  ¢ 72-19 57 28-85 Q19-22 937-89 





Lk aie. 16-17 620-49 f 6!7-18 ged 7 18-35 1616 7FO-D 81-3 gr-t3 I o! -16 


Mt to!-16- 40-42 7120-24 T129-30 7 gueelt, 67-15 gi-u o*2-84 1222-45 164 622! 23) 




















Lk 1017-42 T2718 1 114-82 645 j 123-54 

Lk t2i-12 640 12!8-34 I 235-46 I Cote I 249-53 142-8 J hia I aie 1254-59 I 3107 
Mt I grass ist. 22f. Slt. 221-14 3 liad T gl0t. 25i4-00 
Lk ied ralees race r4i4 1474 55° 8-32 16!-18 
Mt 6% 136-35 1720 2426-28. 97-41 

Lk I gil-2 I Ca I 614-31 I 89-14 I ayied 1 _— I | ate 7-21 I qo 37 I 81-8 
Mt 21. 2 14 198 git 76 








Lk 198-3 2194-36 gon ies 19° 19°44 20!8 22'4-1%. 26-32, 35-38 


Mt 927-80 25-7 7324-80. 47-50 7 344-46.52 6171S py %M-27 1 G19-20 yQl0-12 go1-16 
Lk 


Mt 23)-3 g5ne 
Lk 








(/) HAwkins (Z75.? 107 f., OSS. 95-138). 
Mt i-10 338 4gru git 6. 1i-12. 18, 25-26. 39-40. 42, 44-48 69-13. 20-24 
Lk ae rd 4% 620-23 16!7 I 258-59 627-30. 32-36 1124 I 228b-34 y 24-35 1683 

















Mt 625-83 71-2. 8-5. 7-14, 21-27 85-10 
Lk 1222-31 ‘ 637. 38. 41-42 I yo-1s 671 I F etic (2) 6% I Cag (2) 647-49 gi-t. 6-9 
Mt 8l1-12. 19-22 987-83 7+ 8a 10, 11-18, 15-16a, 24-250, 26-88, 40 

Lk 1329 957-80 102 [OO Ga. 4, Tb, 8. 5-6. 12. F GW poP9. S18 7 426-27) o's 
Mt I 12-3. 4-13, 16-19. 21-27 1272-23. 27-28 1230. 38-35. 38-39 
Lk 718-18. 22-28 1616 ae 1012-15 TO21-22 1 y+ 19-20 I {2 16, 29-32, 24-26 
Mt 241-42. 43-45 ial 33 15i4 17% 18% 12-14, 15, 21-22 19% 








Lk 643-45 1078-24 rE chs 6°9 I 76 (?) I 7 I 5 7 I we-s 22”. 30 (p 
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Mt 23% 22-14. 23. 25-27. 29-81. 34-39 2442-28, 87-41, 43-51 
Lk 11 74 715% 4. 99. 41. 44) 7-51 7 334-85 724. BT 7726-27. 84-857 230-40. 42-46 





(g) J. Weiss (SV7.? 1906). 























Mt gi-l0 a qrul 3 ali 10. 13. 15. 18, 20-48 (61-9 3) 610-18 
Lk aie gilt. ais I 1°33 14% T6)6E. 1638 ? I y2-4 
Mt (61-5 *) 619-83 aint. 7-13. 17-22a, 24-28 85-18. 19-22 
Lk 162 12°F I y24-35 I 222-31 I yo I er ee 647-49 git 7-10 gf-80 
Mt g*?-88 10778. 10? Ila. 12-13. 142% 15-16a. 17-22 ?. 24-25a. 26a-40 

Lk oF ipgkee 107! ; I gil-lz I Peal 1016 122-8 2 51f, 
Mt I p39. 11. 16-19. 21-27 I2u. 23-24, 27-28. 33. 35. 38-39. 41-45b 1316. 31-33 2 
Lk 78-2 28-35 tol. 21-22 II 15f. I 210 I y29-81 I y24-26 1078-24 hd 
Mt 187. 12f. 15. 22 21328. b 221-10 23> 6-7 2. 18-15, 23a. b. 25, 27. 29-31, 34-39 
Lk 17t- 15>? I 78-6 TRis- 15f. 1415-38 I 129-52 14 % 10-27 
Mt 24%-%. 37-41, 42-44? 24%-51 25s ? 





Lk 1 grtue Y hans 26-27. 31. 33b. f. 7 939-40 1 2t!-46 I a” 2222-28 2 24f. 2 


(2) B. Weiss (Quellen d. Syn. Ueberlieferung, pp. 1-96, Greek text and 




















discussion). 
Mt 33-10 31-12) 313-17, gl-ll 2-4-8 rat St. 13-20 5-18 
Lk 38% 3158 Zulk gh1S 512-16 517-26 (2) 62-5 639-45 71-10 () 
Mt 115-19. 21. 81f. 731-9 1246-50 ol 9-14 (2) y418-21() 7613-192) 7982E- () 
Lk 7220-35 84-8 (16% 2%) B19 OHI) gib-17 @) 9 @) 
Lk 9820) 997-60 yo? 10°38 yo% —yol2-16. 17-20 oz-24 10-28 
Mt 67. 7 get. I 125-37 I 238f. 1026-83 I 23it. 625 2 4-51 5m 
Lk 107-8 Ty {4f. yx 16-26. 29-36 (37-522) sy 92-9. 10-32 (93-34 2). 39-48. 54-59 
Mt 13%f 713f 22f oo16. 37% = 513. 7 B12. 1112f 518.32 7 gér. 
Lk I oe I 4et I guuk I 61-18 I 616-18 I Yi: 20-end 
Mt 2426t- 87%. 9738-44 (2) 24t8 0) 2418 () 2482-85 Q28t. | 








Lk 18'-8 (36%) 209-18 (2). 45-47%) 9 78-11%) 7 20-28) 7 29-38-55 24-30. 85-88 


If Q was a gospel, ze. an attempt to present notable sayings 
of Jesus in a biographical outline of his life, the inclusion of John 
the Baptist’s preaching is as intelligible at the beginning as the 
omission of the passion-story at the end is unintelligible. 
Furthermore, when it is identified with the Matthzean Logia 
(or with some form of these), it is not easy to understand 
how it could have been a narrative of the life of Jesus, since 
Luke (11) implies that no such narrative was drawn up by an 
eye-witness. Finally, if Q is assumed to have ended without 
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any account of the death or resurrection, it can hardly have been 
composed soon afterwards (Feine, Harnack in BNZ. iv. 125, 
Lake, Zxf." vii. 494-507).* It is difficult to suppose that between 
30 and 50 A.D, the death and resurrection of Jesus were so un- 
important to Christians, in view of the speedy return of Messiah, 
that a gospel could be written which ignored them. These 
difficulties do not compel the introduction of a passion-narrative 
into Q, much less its relegation to the lifetime of Jesus, but 
they reinforce the hypothesis that it was not a gospel at all. 

When the Matthzan Logia are identified with Q, the date 
of the latter (at any rate in its original form) is not later than the 
seventh decade of the first century; so far as the internal 
evidence goes, it may even fall within the sixth (cp. Sanday, H7/,, 
1913, p. 90), It is thus an apostolic Aramaic treatise which has 
every likelihood of having been composed prior not only to Mark, 
but to the Ur-Marcus ; it reflects the faith, mission, and sufferings 
of the primitive Jewish Christian church of Palestine, long before 
the crisis of 70 A.D. began to loom on the horizon. t 


Wellhausen’s (#77/.? §§ 5, 6, 19, 20) attempt to prove that Q is not only 
later than, but for the most part inferior to, Mark, rests on an undue deprecia- 
tion of the former (see the careful proofs of Bousset in 77., 1906, 5-14, 43 f. 5 
Harnack, BNT. ii. 193f.; with Jiilicher’s less certain protests in Meue 
Linien, 43f., anc Denney’s Jesus and the Gospel, 194 f.), an assumption that 
the projection of early Christian christology was larger in the case of the 
sayings than of the narratives, and an idea that Mark harvested the best of 
the available sayings which were authentic (‘‘if, unintentionally, this or that 
saying escaped his notice, nevertheless the gleaning of old and genuine 
material which he left for others cannot have been incomparably richer than 
his own harvest,” #2z7/.277). But Q is not a humble Ruth in the field of the 
logia ; Mark did not aim, as Luke did, at completeness ; and it is to reverse 
the probabilities. of the case, to discredit the tradition of the sayings of Jesus 
in favour of the narratives.{ Both grew under the spirit of the church, but 





* *¢ No date after the Passion seems impossibly early” (p. 503). ‘‘ Every 
year after 50 A.D. is increasingly improbable for the production of Q” 
(p. 507). Resch (Der Paulinismus u. die Logia Jesu; TU. xiii. 1904), who 
thinks, like J. Weiss, that Paul knew Jesus on earth, explains the Pauline 
references by conjecturing that the apostle got a copy of the Logia from 
Ananias; but the proofs are much too speculative. 

+ Cp. Bousset, 7'?,, 1906, 46 (‘‘ Jedenfalls lehnt die Gemeinde, die diese 
Worte. iiberlieferte [z.e. 7° 10° 1073], es ab, ihrerseits Heidenmission zu 
treiben, wie die Urapostel nach Gal 2°”). 

‘t Contrast Wundt’s recent remark (cited by Montefiore) in his Vovkers- 
psychologie, ii. 3, 1909, p. 528: ‘No unprejudiced person, even tolerably 
familiar with the formation of myths, and fairly well acquainted with the 
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the former are not inferior in historicity to the latter. It is doubtful if the 
words viod Bapaxlov stood originally in Q (Mt 23°); but, even if they did, they 
are not a historical anachronism which proves that Q (or this part of it) was 
written after 68 (70) A.D. (Wellhausen, 4//. 119-121, #in/.2118f.). The refer- 
ence is to the Zechariah of 2 Ch 24”, not to the wealthy and pious Zechariah 
who (Josephus, B/. iv. 5. 4) was assassinated by the Zealots in the temple. 
Wellhausen has made a slip in describing the former as ‘‘ quite an obscure man.” 
He was, on the contrary, a hero of Jewish tradition (cp. B. Sanhedr. 96b ; 
Gittin, 57b; J. Taanith, 69a), whose midrashic elaborations of 2 Ch 24!” go 
back to an early date (cp. Nestle, #7. xiii. 562, ZWVW., 1905, 198-200; G. 
F. Moore, Journal of American Oriental Society, xxvi. 317 f. ; Dom Chapman, 
JTS. xiii. 398 f. ; Allen, DCG. i. pp. 171-172). It is the legendary fame of 
Zechariah ben Jehoiada, and of the bloody expiation exacted by God for his 
death, which underlies the logion; from Abel to Zechariah means from the 
first to the last book of the canonical OT (z.¢. 2 Chronicles, where Z. is the 
last martyr mentioned) ; and this collocation of the two martyrs is more natural 
for an early Christian than the other. The logion.(cp. Lk 11*-*!) may be a 
quotation from a Wisdom source (cp.. Bacon, Zx/.° x. 493 f.), or it may reflect, 
like many other passages of the NT, the midrashic atmosphere which sur- 
rounded the OT for early Christians, but it does not bear on the date of Q. 


The subsequent fortunes of Q are unknown, unless traces of 
it can be found in some of the apocryphal gospels (e.g. the gospel 
xa? “EBpaiovs). It suffered a sea-change, when it was employed 
by Matthew; but this incorporation did not destroy its in- 
dependent circulation. John the presbyter seems still to have 
known it at the beginning of the second century, and, if Luke 
wrote then, he is another witness to its existence as a separate . 
document during the last decades of the first century. | 

§5. Q and Mark.—Any reconstruction of Q exhibits a 
certain amount of parallelisms (cp. list in Burkitt’s Zransmission, 
147-166) between it and Mk., which may be held to imply a 
literary dependence of Mk. on Q. So, eg., B. Weiss,* van 
Rhijn (Zheol. Studién, 1897, 432f.), Titius (Z%S¢t 284-331), 
Resch (Paulinismus, pp. 544f.), Badham, Jolley (0p. cit. pp. 
113f.), Bousset, Barth, J. Weiss, O. Holtzmann, Loisy, von 


growing light thrown on the sources of ancient Oriental myths, can doubt any 
longer that, except for a few incidents in the narratives of the Passion which 
probably possess adequate historical attestation, the outward life of Jesus is 
a tissue of legends. But what these legends leave untouched, and what is 
never found in their mythological counterparts and predecessors, is the 
series of sayings and speeches of Jesus handed down to us in the synoptic 
gospels.” 

* The rejection of the Ur-Marcus theories usually leads to the conclusion 
that Mark employed Q (cp. B. Weiss, Quellen des Lukas-Evglms, 134 f., 190, 
Streeter in OSS. pp. 166 f., Wendling, and W. Haupt). 
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Soden, Bacon, Nicolardot, and Montefiore (i. pp. xxxvi f.).* 
This hypothesis, however, even with the qualifications which 
Loisy and others have introduced into Weiss’ statement, is upon 
the whole to be rejected. (a) The theory assumes that Q had 
a monopoly of such sayings. But the tradition of the churches 
was far too widespread to permit any such restriction of logia. 
Sayings of Jesus, such as come into question here, must have 
been circulating in many directions ; it is contrary to all probabili- 
ties that they were drawn into the single channel or canal of Q, 
» so that any other writer had to derive them from this source. In 
the nature of the case there must have been a considerable 
amount of material common to the Petrine tradition and the 
Matthzean Logia ; it is to adopt an ultra-literary method if we ex- 
plain any parallels (e.g. 421-2 67-18 987. 42f yo42f 1712225) between 
the reproduction of the former in Mark and the latter by the 
hypothesis of borrowing, especially as Q itself must have gone 
back partially to the Petrine tradition of the sayings (cp. Loisy, i. 
114). (0) No satisfactory explanation is offered why Mark made 
such scanty use of Q. Several of its sayings would have been 
perfectly relevant to his purpose; we can hardly imagine a 
Christian evangelist ignoring words like those of Mt 1127, or 
assuming that because his readers already possessed Q, it was 
superfluous to repeat its contents, and even the hypothesis that he 
only knew a shorter form of Q fails to meet this objection. (¢) 
In no instance is it absolutely necessary, either on the score of 
substance or of style, to assume that Mk. borrowed from Q. 
Thus passages like 17-8 10-11. 12-13 may quite as well be summary 
echoes of oral tradition as of Q (cp. Wernle, Syx. Frage, 208-212 ; 
Scott-Moncrieff, JZark, 78-83; Stanton, GHD. ii. 1o9f.). It is 
very doubtful if stories like 144 2112 golf and sayings like 71 
really go back to Q at all; certainly the small apocalypse of 
13°! does not. In some passages (e.g. 322% 811-12. 15) it is possible 
that the canonical Mk. has been affected by Mt. or Lk., 

* Jiilicher (#27. 229-323) admits that the common element of Mk. and 
Q is extremely scanty, and hesitates to dogmatise, on the ground that the 
compositeness and accretion of Q—at once older and younger than Mk.— 
render any judgment on the latter’s indebtedness extremely precarious, 
Harnack, who used to be sound on this matter (cp. BNV7. ii 225f.), has 
recently made slight concessions to B. Weiss (cp. 7ZZ., 1908, 463 f., ** at 
least Mark knew the circle in which Q, or large portions of it, existed orally, 
before it was committed to writing, and existed substantially in the same form ”). 
Patton’s (4/7:, 1912, 634 f.) verdict of ‘not proven’ is safer. 
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while in others (e.g. the parables 41-2. 26f with 521f g48f 110-12) 
Mt. and Lk. may have borrowed directly from Mk. instead 
of from Q. When allowance is made for these factors or 
possibilities, as well as for accidental coincidences, the data 
for any literary relation between Mk. and Q practically dis- 
appear. The abstract possibility must indeed be left open, that 
* the author of Mk. (though not the Ur-Marcus) was acquainted 
with some form of Q; he could hardly fail to be.* Perhaps 
he intended, by re-editing the Ur-Marcus, to supplement Q (cp. 
Streeter, OSS.’ 210f.), just as Mt. afterwards fused Mk. and 
Q into a more rounded unity. Otherwise, it would not be easy 
to understand why he casually quoted it, perhaps from memory 
—which is the very utmost that can be inferred from the relevant 
data (see G. D. Castor'in /BZ., 1912, pp. 82f.). 


‘When the Matthzean Logia are regarded as composed solely of sayings 
couched in the form of the Semitic Wisdom lore, to the exclusion not only of 
historical narrative but also of the parables and larger discourses or Halacha 
of Jesus (Briggs, /BL., 1904, 191-210), it is naturally easier to find traces of 
their use in Mark, z.e. in passages, ¢.g., 27!-2% 28-29 421-25 gl gfl-50, which may 
have been added to the original Mk. by the later editor. But this limitation 
of Q’s scope is untenable, 


§ 6. Matthew and Luke.—There is no reason a priort why 
Mt. should not have been one of Lk.’s sources as well as Mk. 
Chronologically,7 this is possible. Still, the coincident variations 
of Lk. and Mt., as against Mk., and especially their agreements, 
are not to be explained by their use of the Ur-Marcus (see above, 
pp. 192f.), nor by Lk.’s use of Mt., but for the most part by the 
operation of the same desire to smooth out the Marcan text. 
In some cases they are accidental coincidences ; in others, they 
are due to oral tradition ; a large number came from Q (especially 
the parts more or less parallel to Mk.) or from common sources ; 
and finally, allowance has to be made for later conformations { 


* The later Mark is dated, especially as the edition of an ur-Marcus, the 
more difficult it is to deny the possibility, and even the probability, that the 
writer knew Q, and tu explain how it could be merely a subsidiary source. 

+ On the theory that Mt. is later, Lk. has even been held to form one of its 
sources (Hitzig, Volkmar). 

+t Assimilation took place between the texts of Mt. and Lk., during the 
period preceding the evdayyé\ov rerpduoppov, more readily than in the case of 
Mk., which did not circulate with equal popularity (cp. Lake in 7S. vii. 3, 
p. lvii, and—for a discussion of later harmonistic corruptions—Burgon and 
Miller’s Causes of Corruption of Tradit. Text of Gospels, 1896, pp. 89 f.). 
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of the text (e.g. Lk 22°), The infancy-narratives are inde- 
pendent (see below), and the passion-story in Luke does not 
exhibit any traces of adherence to the specifically Matthzean 
narrative. ‘The data in the intervening sections are upon the 
whole fairly covered by the common use of Q and by the 
presence of Luke’s special source (sources). The hypothesis is 
not to be dismissed hastily, but a scrutiny of the evidence leads’ 
to a verdict of “non proven.” At most, the claim is* that Mt. 
was merely a subsidiary and secondary source ; but even this is 
less probable than the similar relationship urged between Mk. 
and Q. 

Fullest recent statement of the case for Lk.’s use of Mt., by E. Simons, 
Hat der dritte Evangelist den kanonischen Matthius benutzt ? (Bonn, 1880). 
Similarly Stockmeyer (ZSchw., 1884, 144f.), E. Y. Hincks (/BZ., 1891, 
92-156), Holtzmann, Wendt, R. Smith (477. x. 615f., 4/77., 1913, 613f.), 
E. W. Lummis (How Luke was Written, 1915), etc. The opposite case is 
put best by Wernle (Sy. Hrage, 40-61), Roehrich (of. czt. 179-184), B. Weiss 
(Die Quellen des Lukas-Evglms, pp. 30f., 39, 56, 61 f., 73, 222, etc.), Burton 
(pp. 30f.), Stanton (GHD. ii. 140f.), and Zahn (/2V7, iii. 107 f.), followed by 
Schmiedel (#42. 1860-1862), Harnack, Jiilicher, Streeter(/7'S. xvii. 124), etc. 


§ 7. Other sources of the Synoptic Gospels.—(a) A written (6 
dvaywookv voeirw, Mk 1314 = Mt 24") fly-leaf of early Christian 
apocalyptic prophecy, or ‘small apocalypse,’ consisting of material 
set in the ordinary triple division common to apocalyptic 
literature (cp. Apoc 9!” 1114): 

dpxy ddtvov: Mk 1378 = Mt 2468 = Lk 21%, 

OrAtus: Mk 131420 = Mt 2412? = (Lk 21704), 

_mapovoia: Mk 1 geal = Mt 24 = (LK 217%), 


The details of the re-constructed apocalypse are not quite 
certain,} but its general contour is unmistakable: it parts, as a 
whole, readily from the context and forms an intelligible unity, 
whatever were its original size and aim. If the introductory 
passage Mk 13°(= Mt 24**) is added (with Weiffenbach, 
‘Keim, and others), probably Mk 137/23 (= Mt 24%) should 
also be incorporated (as, ¢.g., by Keim, Weizsdcker, and Spitta), 

* << Seine Beriicksichtigung des Mt. ist also keine systematische, planvolle, 


durch bestimmte Gesichtspunkte geregelte ; vielmehr miissen wir unsere 
Auffassung dahin formuliren, dass der kanonische Mt. fiir Le. ein Neben- 
quelle ” (Simons, of. cit. p. 108). 

+ Wendt (Mk 137-9 14-20. 24-27. 90%), Weiffenbach and Pfleiderer (Mk 
gine. 14-20. 24-27), Loisy (Mk 138 M4 17-2 431), Schmiedel (Mk 137-9 14-20. 
24-27. 30), Wellhausen (Mk 1378 1% 14-24-27), Holtzmann (Mk yah 4. 
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since Mk 137! takes up Mk 13°. In Mk. it stands apart from 
even the parabolic collection in 4 as the only long speech put 
into the mouth of Jesus; Mt seems to preserve it in a more 
primitive or archaic form,* though he uses part of it (10!7-22) in 
an earlier connection ; while Luke has coloured it by the light of 
the Roman siege of Jerusalem, and the delay in the Parousia.f 
Luke, however, seems only to have known it as a component 
part of Mk. Whatever may be the historic value of the sayings 
in the apocalypse, it is a literary product, not the record of what 
Jesus said on this or any other occasion, but a tract of the 
apocalyptic propaganda. ‘‘In a private conversation with two 
or three disciples, Jesus would not speak in a sustained style of 
eschatological commonplace.” tf 

The period of the apocalypse is the seventh decade, when 
the approaching fall of Jerusalem seemed to herald the end. 
The fly-leaf is not a waticinium ex euentu, for the Christians of 
the capital did not fly to the mountains, but across the Jordan to 
Pella (kara twa xpyopov, Eusebius declares, H. Z£. iii. 5. 3); no 
appearance of false messiahs or prophets is known to have taken 
place then, and the Danielic prediction of the BddAvypa ris 
epnpdcews is coloured not by contemporary incidents, but by 
eschatological tradition. The apocalypse was probably written 
by a Palestinian Jewish Christian (so, eg., Colani, Renan, 


* The Matthzean (24°) definition of 7d onuetov (ris cfs mapovolas Kal 
gurvtedelas Tod al@vos) is quite in keeping with the eschatological programme 
of this gospel. 

+ Spitta (S., 1909, 348-401), with his usual predilection for Luke, recon- 
structs the eschatological speech of Jesus from the Lucan version, where, he 
holds (like Goguel, Z’évangzle de Marc, 228 f.), it is most accurately preserved 
(in Lk 215-% 12-15. 18-24, 10-11. 25b-27. 29-31), Those who, like B. Weiss and Bacon, 
reject the ‘‘small apocalypse” theory, make the speech an agglutination of 
sayings from Q (e.g. ® 1 #81) and editorial insertions,—a theory which 
does not work out naturally, even in its less analytic forms (Stevens, V7'7%. 
152f.; Briggs, Messtah of Gospels, 132-165; Fiebig, PAZ, 1904, 24f. 5 
Zimmermann [see below, p. 218], pp. 138 f. ; Monnier, Za Mission Historique 
de Jésus*, pp. 229 f. ; Worsley, Apocalypse of Jesus, pp. 131 f.). The alterna- 
tive view, that the speech is a later composition, is re-stated by Clemen in his 
review (7'LZ., 1902, 523-525) of Weiffenbach’s Die Frage der Wiederkunft 
Jesu nechmals kurz erortert (1901). The retrospective element in Luke’s - 
treatment of the tradition, after A.D. 70, is discussed in Sharman’s 7eaching 
of Jesus about the Future (1909), pp. 150f. 

+ Muirhead, Zhe Terms Life and Death in the Old and New Testament 
(1908), 123f. Dr. Muirhead’s adhesion to this theory is notable, as in his 
earlier work on Zhe Eschatology of Jesus (1904) he had refused to accept it. 
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Hausrath, Holtzmann, Keim, Wernle, Wendt, Stanton); its 
incorporation was due to the existence of genuine eschatological 
sayings which received a fresh accent and emphasis at the period, 
and to the zest for apocalyptic ideas in the Palestinian church of 
that age (cp. Lagrange, RB., 1906, 405 f.). 


Started by Colani ( /éses Christ et les Croyances messianiques de son 
Temps*, 1864, pp. 201f.) and Weiffenbach (in Der Wiederkunftsgedanke 
Jesu, 1873, pp. 69f., 135f.), this hypothesis of the small apocalypse has been 
adopted by writers on the messianic consciousness of Jesus, like Baldensperger 
and Schwartzkopff, as well as by numerous editors and critics of the synoptic 
gospels, including Vischer (7V. ii. 3, p. 9n.), Jacobsen,* Pfleiderer ( Jahrbuch 
fiir deutsche Theol., 1868, 134-149, Ure. ii. 62 f.), Simons (p. 74), Mangold, 
Weizsiicker (Untersuch. 121f., AA. ii. 22f.), Renan (iv. chs. iii. and xii., 
Vv. pp. 123-125), Carpenter (First Three Gospels, pp. 222, 322), Cone (Gospel 
Criticism, pp. 282f.), O. Schmiedel, and N. Schmidt (Prophet of Nazareth, 
pp. 132f.). It is now a sententia recepta of synoptic criticism, as may be 
seen from the expositions by Wendt (Lehre Jesu, i. 10f.), Spitta (Ure. ii, 
178f.), Hausrath (iv. 246f.), Keim (v. 235f.), Holtzmann (HC. i. 96f., 
167f., N77h. i. 327-328), Menzies (Zarliest Gospel, 232 f.), O. Holtzmann 
(Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. 456f.), Charles (Crzt. History of Eschatology, 324 f.), 
Wernle (Syz. ‘rage, pp. 212-214), Klostermann, Loisy (ii. 393f.), and 
Montefiore. Among recent adherents are to be named von Dobschiitz 
(Eschatology of Gospels, 85 f.), Cheyne (#82. i. 21-23), Schweitzer (Das 
Abendmahl, ii. 95), Wellhausen, Muirhead (Zzfe and Death in the Old and 
New Test. 124 f.), Schmiedel (#42. ii. 1857), and Stanton (GAD. ii. 116f.). 
Further details in G. L. Cary (of. czt. pp. 274f.), Jiilicher (Zim/. 282f.), 
Burkitt’s Zransmission, 62 f., Moffatt (@NZ. 637-640), Streeter (OSS, 
179f.), and J. A. MacCulloch (ZREZ. v. 382f.). 


(4) The hypothesis of a special source for the birth-narratives 
in Mt. and Lk. has no basis in the internal evidence. Three 
hypotheses of literary criticism are open: the two narratives are 
either (i.) derived from a common pre-canonical source ; or (ii.) 
dependent on each other, the one correcting and amplifying the 
other ; or (iii.) of independent origin. The superiority of (iii.) to 
(ii.) is discussed below. As for (i.), the serious objections to any 
form of it which has been hitherto adduced, whether by Resch 
(Kindheitsevglm nach Lucas u. Matthaeus in TU. x. 5, Leipzig, 
1897; Gk. version of a Hebrew original) or by L. Conrady (die 
Quelle der kanonischen Kindhettsgeschichte Jesu, 1900: source = Gk. 


* Jacobsen (Protest. Kirchenzeitung, 1886, 536f.) and N. Schmidt 
contend that this apocalypse was the medium through which the term Son of 
Man, as a messianic title, passed into Mark. The latter critic (of. c#¢. 85 f., 
132 f., 231 f.) ascribes the small apocalypse and the ground-work of Mt 23° 
25%! to a Wisdom of God (Lk 11”) or Aramaic apocalypse. 
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version * of Heb. Protevangelium Jacobi), are the sharp divergence 
of the genealogical tables, and the fact that, apart from the 
tradition of the virgin-birth, the agreement of thé narratives (e.g. 
the birthplace, names of parents, Nazareth residence, and 
Davidic descent) require only the data of the synoptic tradition 
to account for their origin. Where Mt. and Lk. agree elsewhere, 
the contour of the agreements is much closer than can be made 
out in their birth-narratives. Furthermore, the prolix and 
fanciful Protevangelium Jacobi betrays, to any trained literary 
sense, the later elaborations of the Christian imagination, with its 
somewhat crude and even coarse expansion of details in the 
canonical descriptions. As for Resch’s theory of a Hebrew dook 
of the generations of Jesus the messiah (cp. Mt 11 BiBros yevéoews 
I. X.), furnished with a genealogy like the book of Ruth, which, 
when translated into Greek, formed the source of both Matthew 
and Luke (the latter omitting, owing to haste and lack of space, 
what Mt. had already included), the differences between the two 
canonical narratives are enough to upset any such arguments, 
and the whole hypothesis is beset by fanciful and arbitrary 
presuppositions, such as the use of the source in the Prologue to 
the Fourth gospel (of. cit. pp. 243 f.) and its employment, in a 
different Gk. recension, by Justin. The earliest traces of extra- 
canonical sources are to be found in the fancy of the star in 
Ignatius, and in Justin’s allusion to the birth of Jesus in a cave 
near Bethlehem (Dia/. 78), the latter trait occurring in the 
Gospel of James. Justin’s access to extra-canonical sources of 
information is evident from Afol. 153 (ds of daropvypovetoavres 
TavTa TH TEPL TOD GwTHpos yudv “Incod Xpiorod edidagav), but it 
is more probable that the bizarre conception of the cave was 
a trait added from contemporary mythology to the canonical 
tradition, than that the latter was modified from an ampler and 
more circumstantial account. The simple precedes the elaborate 
in the evolution of tradition, and the Gospel of James has the 


* Based on the Egyptian myth of Isis, cast in a Hebraised form 
(cp. SK., 1889, 728-784). He (SA., 1904, 176-226) also regards Mt 
2'8f. as an excerpt from some independent account (moulded on pagan 
lines) of the flight to Egypt, which the apocryphal gospels have preserved 
more fully. 

+ Justin admits that those who rejected the virgin-birth were still 
Christians (dd rod querépou yévous, Dial. 48); but this does not necessarily 
imply that the idea was as yet a comparative novelty (Hillmann in /P7., 
1891, pp. 255 f.). 
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stamp neither of originality nor of unity, despite Conrady’s 
pleadings to the contrary (pp. 207 f.).* 


While most of the apostolic fathers ignore the virgin-birth, even when it 
naturally lay in their way to use it in handling the incarnation, Ignatius and 
Aristides (in the Syriac version) allude to it as an accepted article of the 
Christian belief, the former in a series of passages (Zph. 187 191, Magn. ™ etc.) 
which plainly presuppose a gospel-source corresponding to our present 
Matthew (cp. Smyrn. 1! with Mt 3}7),} the latter also in a sentence which 
implies the use of the canonical birth-stories (AZo/. 2: ‘*God came down 
from heaven, and from a Hebrew virgin assumed and clothed himself with 
flesh ; and the Son of God lived in a daughter of man. This is taught in the 
gospel, as it is called, which a short time ago was preached among them” 
[z.e. Christians]). Both Ignatius and Aristides, like Melito afterwards, seem 
to fuse the Johannine idea of the incarnation with the synoptic birth-stories.+} 


The employment of a Wisdom-source has been already 
noticed (p. 33); but, apart from this and the small apocalypse, 
the other sources of Mt. and Lk. are simply the special documents 
which, in the latter particularly, may be detected by the processes 
of literary analysis. 

§ 8. Date of Gospels (E Bi. 1826-1840; A. Wright, Composi- 
tion of Gospels, 128 f.).—The earliest tradition is that of Irenzeus 
(iii, 1.1; Eus. & £. v. 8. 2-3), who means to give chrono- 
logical information on the point.§ In this passage (cp. pp. 
15f., 190, and Appendix E) é&od3ov, unless due to a misinter- 
pretation of 2 P 115 (Blass, Acta Aposé. p. 5), refers to the death 
of Peter and Paul, not (Grabe, Harvey, Cornely) to their departure 
from Rome. The allusion is significant ; for, as tradition tended 
to throw back the origin of apostolic writings as far as possible, 
the words of Irenzeus give a ¢erminus a guo for the composition of 


* Cp. Hilgenfeld’s exhaustive refutation (ZW7., 1901, 186f.), with the 
criticisms of Holtzmann (7'Z2Z., 1901, 135 f.) and T. A. Hoben (7%e Virgin 
Birth, Chicago, 1905, pp. 12f., also his articles on the ante-Nicene con- 
ception, etc., in 4/7., 1902, 473 f., 709 f.). 

+ The attempts of Hillmann to explain away the language of Ignatius as 
inconsistent with Lk 1*4-* 378, or to regard yeyev. éx map0évov (Smyrn. 1°) as 
interpolated, are unavailing. The virgin-birth undoubtedly belonged to the 
Kerugma reproduced by Ignatius, though it is impossible to infer the details 
of the historical tradition which he presupposed. 

t+ Hence the difficulty of agreeing with Usener (Relig. Untersuchungen, i. 
92 f.) that Carpokrates and the Ebionites denied the virgin-birth because it 
was absent from the gospels in their possession, 

§ This is denied by Dom Chapman (/7°S., 1905, 563-569) and Harnack 
(BNT. iv. 130f.), but the clause, rod Wérpov xal rod ILavAou év “Poun 
evayyedt fouevwy KTr., is a simultaneous reference. 
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Mk. and Mt. It is corroborated by the fact that both writers 
incorporate ‘the small apocalypse,’ which cannot well be dated 
earlier than the seventh decade of the first century (see 
Appendix E). Apart from this, the evidence is purely internal. 

(2) As the logion of Mk 9! is substantially reproduced in 
Mt 168 and Lk 9%’, it does not necessarily imply that Mk. was 
written during the first generation of disciples. On the other 
hand, the editing of the small apocalypse shows that the crisis 
of the siege was recent, and that the writer wishes to distinguish 
between this seeming end and the real end. Zhe gospel must 
Jirst be preached to all nations (13°); then, and then only, would 
the Parousia arrive. Meantime, the original usbandmen of the 
vineyard had been destroyed, and the vineyard given /o others. 
The internal evidence of Mk. thus corroborates upon the whole 
the view that it represents a final version of the Ur-Marcus com- 
posed shortly after the events of A.D. 60-70. 

(2) Since Mt. used not the Ur-Marcus but Mk. in substantially 
its present form, the ¢erminus a quo of its composition is A.D. 70. 
The phrase in 278 and 28! (€ws ris onpepov, péxpt THs o7pepor) 
tallies with the general impression that a considerable interval 
has elapsed since the days of Jesus, during which the church has ° 
become organised and belief developed. The archaic character 
of the main source and the strongly marked eschatology of the 
gospel are of less moment for the question of its date than the 
final editor’s anticipation of a prolonged period (cp. 28°) during 
which the Gentile mission was to proceed apace. Mt. falls then 
between A.D. 70 and 110, since it was certainly known to Ignatius 
(passages and proofs in GHD. i. 27 f.; WZA. 76f.), although the 
fact that Ignatius employs and quotes another evangelic source 
with equal belief, shows how far our canonical gospels yet were 
from a position of undisputed authority within the churches. The 
dubious nature of the supposed allusions in Hermas is generally 
recognised (cp. GHD. i. 72f.; WTA. 117f.), but in any case 
the Zerminus ad quem, as fixed by the traces of the gospel in the 
second century, is ¢. A.D. IIo. 


Efforts are still made to date Mt. earlier than A.D. 70, but without success. 
It is a mistake, for example, to suppose that there would be no point in 
preserving eschatological predictions like those of the small apocalypse after 
A.D. 70. Many Christians in the second century and later looked forward to 
a literal fulfilment, ¢.g., of a prophecy like that of Mt 24” (cp. Iren. adu, 
Haer, ¥. 25. 2). Belser, again, uses the anti-Pharisaic element to prove that 
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the gospel was composed under the stress of the hard times which befell 
Palestinian Christianity, when Herod Agrippa I. made common cause with 


the Pharisees (Ac 121%), 


But even if the historical influence were proved, it 


would not determine the date of the gospel as contemporary; the sharp 
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c. 63: Zimmermann, 70-100), Barth, Feine. Volkmar, Soltau 
Solger, Schafer. 80-90: Rovers (c. 80), Kést-| (110), W. Haupt. 
Matthew t |“ 65: Hug, Maier, lin, Renan, W. Briickner, | Schmiedel (_ —130). 
Schanz. Réville, Jiilicher ( -96), | Baur, Pfleiderer 
66: Barnes. » Zahn (in Gk.), McGiffert,| ( ~-140). 
68 +: Bleek, Meyer, Bacon, Stanton, M‘Neile. 
Adeney, Bartlet,|go-10oo0: Carpenter (?), 
Godet, Jacquier, Keim. Wernle, Burkitt, O. 
60-70: Batiffol, Hug, Schmiedel (go-120?), 
Rose, Schanz. Montefiore. 
Blass (54-56), Kiippers |7o-80: Bleek, Beyschlag,|c. 100: MHolsten, 
(53-57)- Weiss, Adeney, Bartlet, Scholten, Pfleid., 
58-62: Alford, Schaff, Bovon, Plummer, Sanday,} J. Weiss, O. 
Gloag, Belser (61-62), Wright, Zahn, Feine. Schmiedel,  W. 
Cornely (59-63). 80-90: Késtlin, Mangold, Haupt. 
63-64: Horne, Michaelis, Abbott, Carpenter, J.| 100-110: Volkmar, 
Luket Guericke, Fillion, Weiss, Bacon, McGiffert, Rovers,  Holtz- 
Resch. Jiilicher ( -120), Briggs,; mann, S. David- 
65-70: Godet, Hahn, Barth (75-90). son, Hilgenfeld, 
Schanz, Schafer, |go-1too: Keim, Renan, Weiss, Hausrath, 
Batiffol. Soltau, Wernle, Knopf, Schmiedel. 
60-70: Jacquier,Harnack.| Burkitt, Loisy, Peake, | c. 130: Baur. 
Montefiore, Buckley. 





* The patristic hypotheses of (a) A.D. 43 (Jerome), and (4) A.D. 64-67 
(Iren. Clem. Alex.), are still maintained by some Roman Catholic writers, 
e.g. (a) by Patrizi, Bisping, Schegg, and Reithmayr; (4) by Hug, Maier, 


Schanz, and Jacquier. 


The former is adopted by Edmundson (Uc. 67 f.). 


+ J. H. Wilkinson (four Lectures on Early History of Gospels, 1898) 
places Mt. in A.D. 70-75 (Mk. =65-70, Lk. =78-93), with an editing of all 
three in Asia Minor (A.D. 106-115). 

In Hore Evangelice (ed. 1892, pp. 49-179, 252f.), T. R. Birks dates 
Luke in A.D. 51 and Matthew (pp. 292f.) in A.D. 42. 
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memories of it might have lingered and reappeared decades later. Belser’s 
corroborative arguments do not amount to much, e.g. the reliance on the 
tradition that Matthew left Jerusalem in A.D. 42 and published his gospel 
before his departure, when the misconceptions of Christians in the church 
who were more Pharisees and Jews than anything else (Ac r1’* 15}*) still 
formed the primary object of the gospel. Allen (27. xxi. 439-444, xxii. 
349 f.) similarly argues that the alleged ‘ catholic’ and ecclesiastical allusions 
are not incompatible with its composition at Antioch ¢. A.D. 50; but the 
literary dependence on Mk. invalidates all such hypotheses. 


(c) Luke’s date depends not only on his use of Mk., which 
is certain, and his use of Mt., which is extremely uncertain, 
but on the relations between his work and Josephus, on 
which see pp. 29-31. The above table will give some idea of 
the various periods which are assigned to it and to the other two 
gospels. 

While the gospels of Mark and Matthew, together with the 
two volumes by Luke, which make up the historical literature 
within the NT Canon, were not composed till the last quarter of 
the first century, and while all of them, particularly the synoptic 
gospels, are composite, their sources reach back to the period 
prior to A.D. 70. This covers not simply their traditions but 
their written materials. Q, or the common source of Mt. and 
Lk., was certainly composed by the seventh decade of the century, 
probably even earlier; Mk., in its original shape and source, 
dates from the former period. ‘Thus the roots of the historical 
literature lie in the same period as the correspondence of Paul, 
though the flowers bloom side by side with the later pastorals 
and homilies. It is of still more importance that the two 
main roots of the subsequent evangelic tradition are deep in the 
primitive Palestinian circle, and that neither shows any distinct 
influence of Pauline tendencies. 

The primitive epistolary literature of the early church was, 
like the primitive ceramic art of Hellas, comparatively private. 
Upon vases intended for the household’s use, painting first 
lavished its grace and skill; and. in letters for the quieter 
purposes of intercourse, the literary spirit was employed by 
Christians before the aim and scope of it became enlarged. 
In the nature of things, the use of epistles, taken over from 
Judaism, especially Alexandrian Judaism (e.g. Jer 29}: *- 81, epp. 
of Jerem. and Baruch, also 2 Mac 11: 1),* preceded evangelic 


* The famous epistle of Aristeas to Philokrates has been called ‘‘a 
predecessor, in form, of the larger NT epistles.” 
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narratives.* The former were occasional and immediate in 
character, the latter—Adyia, Sinyjoes, aropynpovedyara—imply 
a rather more advanced epoch, when the early advent of Jesus 
was no longer a momentary expectation, and when his life had 
assumed greater importance and prominence. Nevertheless, by 
A.D. 50 at least, such notes and collections may have begun to 
exist in rough form. The current was, at any rate, setting un- 
mistakably in that direction. By the time of Paul’s later literary 
activity, written evangelic narratives were in existence here and 
there, especially within the primitive Palestinian churches. The 
primary need for these is to be found in the fact that a new 
generation was rising, who were dependent for their acquaintance 
with the history of Jesus upon a fast-diminishing company of 
eye-witnesses, in the rapid extension and consolidation of the 
Christian communities, and even in the mission activities of 
the Palestinian disciples.t To these impulses there must also 
be added another which sprang from them before long, namely, 
the need of translating the tradition from the original Aramaic 
vernacular into Greek. That attempts must have been soon 
made to meet such requirements is inherently probable, and it 
is corroborated by the surviving gospels. Even the earliest of 
them leaves no impression of tentativeness on the mind; there 
is very little of that comparative lack of precision and definite 
outline which is often felt in the pioneers of any department in 
literature. They represent the midsummer, not the spring, of 
their literary cycle. The subject had been already—perhaps 
often—handled, even before Mark’s gospel took its present 
shape, although these earlier narratives, like the sources and 
authorities of Tacitus in the Azmza/es, have disappeared. Luke’s 
preface proves that our first three gospels are ‘first’ for us, 
not absolutely ‘first.’ They were the best, but they were 


* The collections of parables, stories, and sayings in the gospels find 
their nearest analogy, upon the other hand, in the Midrashic literature of 
Palestinian Judaism. ‘‘ Die Evangelien, die wir besitzen, sind in griechischer 
Sprache bearbeitete Midrashim” (G. Klein, ZVW., 1904, 144f., ‘Zur 
Erlauterung der Evglien aus Talmud und Midrasch’). Parts of them 
certainly are closer in form and spirit to midrashic pieces than to Epictetus 
or Plutarch. This is the burden of P. Fiebig’s pamphlet on ‘ Die Aufgaben 
der neutestamentlichen Forschung in der Gegenwart’ (1909, especially pp. 
1of.). See generally Wellhausen’s Zz/.? § 19. 

+ Cp. Heinrici, Der Kitterarische Charakter der neutest. Schriften (1908), 
pp. 23f., and Sanday in HRA. ii. 573 f. 
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neither the only nor the earliest narratives. It is probable that 
the literature, of which they are the survivors, and which they 
seem to have speedily antiquated, began to rise as far back as 
the sixth decade; and, upon any reasonable criticism of the 
synoptists, their sources must have partially existed in written 
form by the opening of the seventh decade. ‘ Mox etiam 
libros de Jesu compositos esse puto, vel in eosdem usus vel 
Theophilis (qui profecto multi fuerunt) destinatos, ut intra 
viginti fere annos a Christi excessu jam copia quedam talium 
librorum exstaret. Erat enim etas illa litterarum plena, 
novaque religio minime intra illiteratam plebem manebat” 
(Blass, Acta Ap. p. 5). There is evidence sufficient, at any 
rate, to prove that during the Pauline period, prior to the 
homilies and pastorals, the early church contained the 
embryonic phases of what eventually was shaped into the 
canonical gospels (cp. Achelis, Uc. 20 f.). 

The subsequent composition of the gospels, which were 
contemporary with the later homilies, had the same ends of 
edification in view, and this helps to explain their structure and 
general characteristics. Euclides in the Zheatetus (143) describes 
the way in which he recorded the conversations between Socrates 
and Theatetus. On returning from Athens, he jotted down at 
once some notes of what Socrates had told him (éypawWdaynyv 
bropyvyjpara), and subsequently wrote on from memory. Finally, 
whenever he re-visited Athens, he would ask Socrates about 
anything he had forgotten, and then make corrections in his 
manuscript. None of the synoptic gospels can claim any such 
direct relation to Jesus. The earliest of the sources upon which 
they draw were not composed till about twenty years after he 
died, and no one took down the words of Jesus during his life- 
time. Retentiveness of memory, however, and the needs of 
the Christian halacha in the churches, helped to carry many 
of these words through the preliminary period of oral tradition. 
But even when the earliest literary products rose, eg. Q and 
the Ur-Marcus, they were not biographical. Still less were the 
subsequent gospels.* None of them is the direct transcript of 
an apostle’s memories, even by another hand. ‘Their genre is 
not that of biographies so much as of memoirs which were 
written éx miorews cis wiotw, in order to convey and apply 
certain Christian beliefs about the person of the Lord Jesus, the 

* Cp. Sanday (OSS, 12f.) and Votaw (4/7. xix. 45f., 217 f.). 
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main literary + difference being that the gospels, unlike, ¢.g., the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, preserve an impersonal tone. The 
writer does not come forward in the course of the narrative, 
Even in the case of the Third gospel, where tradition has done 
most, not only for the question of the authorship, but also for 
the personal traits and character of the author, the standpoint 
is hardly less objective than in its predecessors. This apparent 
absence of personal colouring points back to one cause. It is 
not due to the overmastering impression of the contents, nor 
even to the literary self-suppression which Aristotle praises in 
Homer. The authors’ names are not concealed as were those 
of the Gottes Freunde in the fourteenth century, lest pride of 
authorship should form a spiritual peril. These anonymous 
gospels? represent to a large extent the final shape given to 
collections of evangelic matter which had been previously 
composed by and for members belonging to the general body 
of the Christian societies. They are communal in spirit and 
shape—even Luke’s is; they resemble the pastorals and 
epistles in this, that they are a direct outcome of living inter- 
course and mutual service within the Christian communities. 
Ilapddoo1s and papripiov are the two words that characterise 
their contents, for all the free handling of their materials and 
the creative pressure, naive and deliberate, of their tendencies. 


(B) MARK. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions (for the patristic and medizeval, cp. Swete, pp. 
cxiv f.)—P. Poussin’s Catena (Rome, 1673); Elsner (Commentarius, 1773); 
Matthzei’s Catena (Moscow, 1775); K. Fritzsche (Leipzig, 1830); Kuinoel4 
(1843) ; Olshausen (1853, Eng. tr. 1863); J. A. Alexander ® (New York, 1863) ; 
Lange (1861, Eng. tr. 1866); Petter (London, 1861); A. Klostermann 
(1867); F. C. Cook (Speaker's Comm. 1878); E. H. Plumptre (Z7Zcott’s 
Com. 1879); P. Schanz (1881)*; Fillion (Paris, 1883); T. M. Lindsay 
(Edin. n. d.); J. Morison, A Practical Commentary (Edin. 1889) ; Knaben- 
bauer (Paris, 1894) ; Tiefenthal (Miinster, 1894); E. P. Gould (7CC. 1896) ; 





1 Justin’s phrase (drouvynuovetuara) for the gospels is the term used by 
Moiragenes for his work on Apollonius (Origen, c. Ce/s. vi. 41); on its 
applicability to the Christian gospels, ¢.g., see Usener’s Relig. Untersuchungen, 
i. 95 f. ; Hirzel’s Der Dialog, i. 141 f., and above (p. 44f.). 

2 For some early difficulties (quod nec ab ipso scriptum constat nec ab 
eius apostolis, sed longo post tempore a quibusdam incerti nominis uiris) 
raised by this feature of the gospels, see the interesting correspondence of 
Augustine and Faustus (especially epp. xxxii., xxxiii.). 
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B. Weiss (— Meyer®, 1901); Menzies, Zhe Earliest Gospel (1901)*; V. 
Rose (Paris, 1904); A. Merx, Die Zuglien Markus u. Lukas (1905); 
Baljon (1906) * ; E. Klostermann (HBT. 1907); H. B. Swete? (1908) * ; 
Wellhausen? (1909)*; B. W. Bacon, Zhe Beginnings of Gospel Story 
(1909) * ; Wohlenberg (7X. 1910) ; Lagrange * (Paris, 1911); Loisy (Paris, 
1912) ; Plummer (CG7Z7. 1914); W. C. Allen (London, 1915). 

(4) Studies—(i.) general :—Saunier, Ueber die Quellen d. Evgliums des 
Marcus (1825); Michelsen, Het EZvangelie van Markus (1867); P. Rohr- 
bach, Der Schluss der Markusevglms, der Viter-Evglien Kanon und die 
kletnasiatischen Presbyter (Berlin, 1894)*; Du Buisson, Zhe Origin and 
Peculiar Characteristics of the Gospel of St. Mark (1896); Hadorn, ‘die 
Entstehung des Mk.-Evglms auf Grund der syn.’ Vergleichung aufs neue 
untersucht’ (BAZ. ii., 1898); S. D. F. Salmond (DZ#. iii. 248-262) ; 
Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 1-97); J. Weiss, das alteste Euglm, ein Beitrag zum 
Verstindniss des Markus-Evglms und der’ dltesten evang. Ueberlieferung* 
(1903); Jiilicher (PREZ. xii. 295 f.); K. F. A. Lincke, ‘Jesus in Kapernaum’ 
(Zin Versuch sur Erklirung des Markus-Evglms, 1904; Loisy (RAZ., 
1904, 513-527); E. D. Burton, Studzes in Gospel of Mark (1904); A. S. 
Barnes (Monthly Review, Sept. Oct. 1904, /7S., 1905, 187f., 356f.); 
R. A. Hoffmann, Das Marcus-Buglm und seine Quellen (Konigsberg, 1904) ; 
B. Weiss, ate Geschichtlichkett des Markus-Euglms (1905); E. Wendling, 
Ur-Markus (1905); A. Miiller, Geschichtskerne in den Evglien nach moderner 
Forschungen (1905); H. Zimmermann, Der WHistorischer Wert d. dlteste 
Ueberlieferung von der Geschichte Jesu im Marcus-Evglim (1905); A. J. 
Maclean (DCG. ii. 120-138)*; E. Wendling, Dze Entstehung des Marcus- 
Evglms: Philologische Untersuchungen (1908); J. M. Thompson, Jesus 
according to St, Mark (1909); M. Goguel, Z’évangile de Marc et ses rapports 
avec aux de Mathieu et de Luc (Paris, 1909); Veldhuizen, Het Avangelie 
van Markus (1914); W. J. Moulton (Harvard Review, iii. pp. 403-436) ; 
(ii.) on special points :—C. L. Reboul (Paudlula, oder Einiges Wenige zur 
genaueren Erforschung d. Marcus-Evglm, Gotha, 1876); Bakhuyzen, van 
Manen, and Callenfels, Beoordeling van de conjecturen Mk. en Lk. (1885) ; 
Blass, ‘ Textkritische Bemerkungen’ (BF7Z., 1899, 3); W. Wrede, Des 
Messiasgeheimnis in der Evglien, Zugleich ein Bettrag zum Verstindnis des 
Marcus-Evgims (1901)*; Spitta, Ure. iii. 2. 109-138; Burkitt’s Zyrans- 
mission (1906), pp. 33-104; H. J. Holtzmann, ARW. x. 18-40, 161-200; 
B, W. Bacon (/B&Z., 1910, 41-60); and J. Frey’s Das Schluss d. Markus- 
Euglms u. die Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen (1911: appearances at 
Jerusalem, 14*8 unauthentic). 


§ 1. Outline.—The gospel! opens with a brief summary (1!) 
of John the Baptist’s mission, introducing the baptism and tempta- 
tion of Jesus. Then begins the first of the two large sections of 
narrative, describing the Galilean (1!4~-95°) and the Judzean 
(10-13) ministry. ‘The former is divided into an account of the 

1 On the score of the opening words, Blass (BF'T7. iii. 3, p. 52) denies 


that Mk. is a literary work at all. ‘‘ The book is not a ovyypaupa, but a 
bmrouynpa, a Commentarius, like Czesar’s Commentarit” (see above, p. 44). 
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work in Eastern Galilee (114-75), of which Kapharnaum usually 
forms the headquarters, and a briefer description of work in 
Northern Galilee (724-9°°). Returning from the latter district to 
Kapharnaum (9%), Jesus then passes southward into Judza 
(10-13); and this section closes with his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem (11127), his controversies with the local authorities 
(11?"-12"4), and his final message of doom and judgment on 
the city and nation (13!%"), 

Mark’s gospel plunges at once zz medias res. No account of 
the birth either of John or of Jesus is furnished at the outset ; 
all we get is a brief and even meagre notice (1!1%) of John’s 
ministry év 7H épyyw and his baptism of Jesus, followed by a 
mention of the subsequent temptation of our Lord. The 
writer hurries on to depict the Galilean ministry. 

(a) No new section of the gospel is to be found at 8°, which is merely 
the prelude to 8% 9? g%f, ze. to the close of the Galilean ministry ; and 
the confession of Peter at Czesarea Philippi does not occupy in Mark the 
large and pivotal place which Mt. and Lk. both assign to it. (4) It is un- 
necessary to suppose that the writer has blurred (in 6'“*) a vital crisis in the 
fortunes of Jesus, as though Herod’s hostility to Jesus, as to John (in 
Josephus), really drove him into a safe retirement (so Rauch, ZVW., 1902, 
303-308 ; Wellhausen, £77/.? 40, 48, and on Mark 6**; and Loisy,i. 90). In this 
event, the evangelist would have obliterated the flight of Jesus before Herod. 
Rauch corroborates his view by adducing the Syriac text of Mk 6* which 
connects the ‘messengers’ with the disciples of John, the course of things 
being that Jesus and John’s adherents retired together (67°! 4%), But 
Mt.’s treatment of Mk. at this point (14!) is too artificial to be claimed as a 
witness to some more primitive tradition, and the general reconstruction is 
too hypothetical to be trustworthy. 

The second part of the gospel (10!~1387) describes the 
Judean ministry, undertaken with the shadow of his death at 
Jerusalem resting upon his soul (9*!). The route taken lies on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, and Jesus passes through Jericho 
to Bethany (11!). Hitherto he has only met the Jewish authori- 
ties defensively in controversy, but now he takes the initia- 
tive, following up his triumphal entry into the capital by driving 
the money-changers and traders out of the temple (111*). 
Further controversy with the authorities follows (1127-12! 
1218-17 7218-27 7228-37); then a prophetic prediction of the future 
(1337) marks the close and climax of his public teaching. ‘The 
remaining part of the book narrates mainly the circumstances 
of his arrest, trial, crucifixion, and burial (141-1547), breaking 
off abruptly with an account of how three women, coming to 
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anoint his corpse, found the tomb empty and saw an angel who 
bade them and the rest of the disciples return to Galilee: there 
shall you see him, as he told you (16*), 


(a) The closing words are explained by Abbott (Dzat. 527 f.) from the 
misrendering of the Hebrew original, as though Mk.’s sazd nothing and Mt. 
and Lk.’s carried word to rest on a confusion between xb and 15 such as is 
found in LXX of Jer 18°, while ¢hey feared (= Mt. and Lk.’s dehe/d) implies a 
similar and equally natural (cp. LXX Job 374, Is 16! etc.) confusion between 
xv and ax. This is a plausible, but not the only possible explanation, and 
the other evidence for a Hebrew original is not cogent (see below, 228, 230). 

(6) The chronological sequence of the gospel is better marked in its large 
sections than in details. The mission of John the Baptist is described 
without any note of its period (1*),* but it closed (1!) before the mission of 
Jesus began. Even in what follows, apart from the reiterated ev@vs and kai 
(sometimes both together), Mk.’s arrangement is neither consecutive nor 
coherent (cp. 616") ; occasionally he dates a saying or incident on the Sabbath 
(12) 23 67), and twenty-four hourst+ cover 1°)*?, but the healing of the 
leper (14) is undated, the return to Kapharnaum takes place 6:’ qyuepdv (21), 
and the succeeding incidents are narrated one after another without any 
attempt at chronological order, the rare notes of sequence being quite vague 
(e.g. év éxelvais Tats jucpars wadwv xTr., 8'). How long the Galilean mission 
lasted, or the sudden visit to the territory of Tyre (774), we are not told. 
The two exceptions are the transfiguration (six days after the previous con- 
versation, 9”) and the passion-week (111), The various days of the latter are 
noted (14! 1612). Here the tradition evidently was fairly exact and 
precise (even to hours, 15**), and the same primitive quality attaches to the 
pera tuépas & of 9? (reproduced by Mt. but altered by Lk. into the vague 
doel juépar dxro),t which is probably equivalent to ‘one week,’ reckoned 
from Sabbath to Sabbath (cp. Keim, iv. 308). The tradition is too early and 
naive to render it likely that this chronology is artificial, due to the exigencies 
of public worship (O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. p. 344). 


§ 2. Analysis.—The abbreviated and cursory character of the 
prologue (113; cp. Bacon, /BZ., 1908, 84-106) as compared 
with the detailed fulness of the following passages in the gospel, 
has suggested three solutions. It has been held to point, (a) in 
common with other structural phenomena of the book, to the 
editing of an Ur-Marcus ; or (4) to Mark’s use of Q, the common 
source of Matthew and Luke, which he generally abridges; or 
(c) to Mark’s dependence upon either or both of these gospels 

* The ‘forty’ days of the temptation (1118) is symbolic, as in Ac 1° (cp. 
DCG. ii. 250). 

+ Other little groups of a day’s doings, in (2717?) 4! 52f 68lf ot. 
to ry22-19 yy2t- 14°F 15)t 161t. 

t The similar phrase in Jn 20% (ue6’ juépas éxrw#) is more definite ; but 
in neither case is it necessary to think of the eight-day week of the Roman 
calendar (Mommsen, A’dm. Chronologie*, p. 228). 
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(so especially Hilgenfeld and Badham). The first-named is 
decidedly superior to the other two theories, and is borne out by 
the subsequent traces of editorial revision throughout the gospel. 
No attempt (¢.g. von Soden, J. Weiss) to disentangle the precise 
Petrine traditions or source is convincing,* but the work of the 
editor in combining Mark’s record with logia (e.g. in 930 1125 
and 13), in inserting summary links, and in re-arranging the 
materials, can be seen from 11-485) onwards. “It is as though 
the type of Petrine narrative gospel had been already too firmly 
fixed to admit of radical re-casting, and the new material had 
been added in adaptation only, and for the most part in the form 
of memoriter interpolations and supplements” (Bacon, p. xxi). 


(2) The unrealities into which an ultra-literary criticism of the gospels slips 
are illustrated by the conflicting views taken of a passage like Mk 1***. It is 
as arbitrary to make Mt. and Lk. expansions of Mk. as to see in Mk. little 
more than an abbreviation of the large narrative in Q upon which Mt. and Lk. 
subsequently drew. Q’s use of Mk. and Mk.’s use of Q (even in a primitive 
form) are equally superfluous here. Throughout the whole section one has 
the impression of a writer who is outlining rapidly a familiar story, in order to 
reach the point at which either his characteristic contribution or more probably 
the source before him first begins. There is no reason why the facts of 
11-18 (15) should have been only accessible in Q or in any other document. In 
that primitive Christian world even Q had no monopoly of such traditions ; 
and although Q were prior to Mk., there would not be the slightest necessity 
to postulate any documentary source from which the latter must have drawn 
the contents or even the form + of the summary in 17°, Spitta, who regards 
&pxn Tov ebaryyeNlov Inco Xpicrov (viov Oeov) as a title, further conjectures 
that about a page of the original autograph has heen lost before 17, since 
Kas yéyparra: kTA. cannot be supposed to introduce a sentence, much less 
a paragraph. This introductory page must have described the advent of the 
Baplist, together with the genealogy and birth of Jesus; but the reasons for 
this ‘ must’ are as slender as those for similar omissions between 1 and 17, in 
1¥ and at 37) (ZVW., 1904, 305 f. ; Ure. iii. 2, pp. 122-138 ; and below, p. 231). 

(4) In the following section, which belonged to the Ur-Marcus, 1° is 
plainly proleptic. Markt dwells on the widespread impression made 
throughout Galilee by the expulsion of the unclean spirit; but even an 
immediate impression (ed@us) of this kind is not made in a few minutes, 
whereas he goes on in v.* to describe what Jesus did after leaving the 





* It is (cp. Burkitt, 477., 1911, 169 f.) hypercritical to reject not only the 
Petrine tradition of Papias, but the possibility of finding any definite Petrine 
basis for the stories in Mk., as M. Briickner does (ZVW., 1907, 48 f.). 

Tf In 178 it goes back to Test. Napht. 8: 6 didBoros peverar ag vudv, Kar 
Ta Onpia PoBnOjcovrat buds, Kal oi dyyeror avOéEovrar duds. 

$z.e. for convenience the composer of the gospel, as distinguished from 
the Mark of the Ur-Marcus. 
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synagogue on that very day. 1°'*8 certainly hangs together; the picture of 
a single day’s activity is a historical and literary unity. But 1“, though 
evidently meant to follow 1” (as a specimen of the exorcisms there 
mentioned) in order to explain Christ’s avoidance of the cities (1%), scarcely 
introduces 2", which probably existed in the Ur-Marcus in a detached 
form.* 2) seems to echo 13%, but the call of Levi is remembered 
principally for the sake of the famous reply of Jesus to the scribes of the 
Pharisees (2!*!7), The following set of sayings upon fasting (218-2) are merely 
topically connected with the preceding context; it is impossible to be sure 
that the order is consecutive, or even that both debates (or either) occurred at so 
early a period, for though both Mt. and Lk. emphasise the chronological order, 
this only proves that they had no other outline to fall back upon. The 
cycle of conflict-stories is then rounded off by two (278 316) which are set in 
very vague connections of time, while 2% seems hardly to have lain originally 
next 27”, The encounter with the Pharisaic authorities, which naturally arose 
from the free observance of the Sabbath and the synagogue-ministry of Jesus 
(3'*), closes with an allusion to the Pharisees and Herodians (3°) which again 
is proleptic (cp. 12!%). But the fact that Jesus had already raised the 
suspicions of the authorities explains the inquisitorial visits of the Jerusalem- 
scribes in 3% and 71. Meantime Mark adds a short general paragraph to sum 
up the increasing popularity of Jesus not merely in Galilee, but far beyond its 
confines (37°; cf. “7G. iii. 372 f.). 

(c) This paragraph forms a transition between the opening section of the 
gospel (where it throws the popular enthusiasm into relief against the 
malevolent criticism of the authorities) and the following section (3)%-61%) 
which begins by describing how Jesus began to provide for the future, in view 
of the demands and the dangers of the work, by organising his disciples. 
Twelve are chosen (3!*!*) to preach and to cast out demons, not to heal 
sicknesses—a function which Mark, unlike Matthew (108) and Luke (9°), 
reserves for Jesus himself.t But no mission is assigned them till the close of 
the section (6°>*"), and Mark again fills up his record with materials which are 
both vaguely located (cp. 3°) and loosely connected. The first of these is 
the defence of Jesus against a charge of insanity brought against him by the 
scribes from Jerusalem, whose interference is topically set in an account of 
a similar interference by his own family (37/5). The lake-side teaching is 
then resumed (4!, cp. 2!° 37); but instead of describing as usual the effect, 
Mark now gives a specimen of its contents (not necessarily borrowed from Q). 
What Jesus taught in the synagogues is not explicitly reported (but cp. 
Lk 4?!*7), On the other hand, a selection from the parables spoken to the 
open-air audiences is presented, containing three parables (4° 26-29. 20-32), 
with a discussion of the parabolic method in general (4'!*) and an explana- 
tion of the first parable (4!°*°). Interpolated between this and the second 
parable is a saying upon the Lamp, apropos of the duty of openness for 
a disciple (47). As his hearers, after v.!, are the disciples, it almost 
follows that vv.?5-82 (cp. the a’rois of v.*%), which presuppose the crowd, 





* The scribes and Pharisees do not pursue Jesus over the country ; they 
wait till he finishes a tour or journey (cp. 37%. 7'f 81%), 
+ As a matter of fact, however, they do heal, when the time comes (6!*"!¥), 
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originally followed vv.1%. This cycle of sayings is now closely linked 
chronologically to a cycle of miraculous deeds (4°-54; cp. 4!=4**, the 
second busy day’s proceedings narrated by Mark), depicting the power of 
Jesus over the forces of nature (4*°*"), unclean spirits (51°), sickness (575-4), 
and death (57! 43), These incidents are closely and chronologically set. 
But his sceptical reception at Nazareth (6!) is an erratic boulder,* like the 
subsequent account of the commission of the twelve, which took place during 
some preaching tour (6°18; cp. Wellhausen, /z7/.? 140). 

(d) The fame of Jesus on this tour reaches the ears of Herod Antipas, 
whose conscience is troubled by the appearance of one whom he takes to be 
John the Baptist redévivus (6); but Mark has nothing to say of any 
precautions taken by Herod, or even of what Jesus said or did during the 
absence of the disciples. He simply proceeds to narrate a couple of miracles 
(630-44. 45-52) which happened immediately after their return, and to note the 
unabated popularity of Jesus as a healer of diseases (6°-°*). Then follows 
a cluster of sayings on true purity as opposed to ceremonial, occasioned by 
a visit of the Pharisees and scribes from Jerusalem (7!***). No motive is 
assigned for the next move north into the Tyrian country (774%), and only 
one incident is recorded—the cure of a Syrophcenician woman’s daughter. +t 
On the way back,} or possibly after his return, a deaf and dumb man is cured 
(7*!-87) ; but the incident is not fixed to any time or place. The next section 
(81-6) not only opens vaguely (8'), but contains material which is parallel to, 
or a duplicate of, 6°, viz. a miracle of feeding (3'!°=6*-) in an out-of-the- 
way spot, followed by an encounter with the Pharisees (8%, cp. 71©), and 
a cure (8°, cp. 7°*), The characteristic traits of the separate stories are 
probably due to oral tradition ; their agreements, which outweigh their differ- 
ences, seem to denote a common; single type; their juxtaposition is literary 
rather than the result of oral tradition. 

(e) The following fragment of teaching delivered on the way north to 
Ceesarea Philippi marks a more private and tragic phase in the gospel 
(8) ; the fate of Jesus as the Christ implies a resolute renunciation and 
confession on the part of his disciples, to whom he now imparts special 
instruction. But as the term 7dv 8xXov in 8** shows, 8%! does not belong to 
this particular cycle of teaching ; it is one of the intercalations of the editor 
who elsewhere (7'4) introduces a crowd (though not necessarily from Lk 14”). 
A certain roughness of arrangement or dislocation of the natural order is 
evident indeed in the whole of 877-9", where 8?’f- seems to be resumed § in 
g'!-8 after the break of 97”; but source and editor are not easily disentangled. 





* Its position next to 67": jis meant to bring out the contrast between 
Christ’s rejection by his own people and the success of his disciples abroad. 

+ Here only, by a foreigner, is Jesus called x¥pios in Mk., and here only 
does the writer represent him as healing at a distance from the patient. 

t Unless we are to suppose (cp. Burkitt, /7°S. xvii. 13 f.) that Jesus took 
a long and apparently purposeless circular tour north and east and south, it 
is better, with Wellhausen, to regard Szdon as an erroneous rendering of j7"s 
(Saidan = Bethsaida) ; cp. 8°? and Mt 1174. 

§ The suggestion that 9! should read g!!: 12». 1 13 certainly clears up the 
passage, and is preferable to deleting 9!» ** (Wernle) as a gloss. 
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Bacon (4/7., 1898, pp. 541f., 1902, pp. 236f.) regards 9?"° as practically 
a duplicate of 877-9, 98, which it interrupts with its vision-incident much 
as Ac 9*°-1118 precedes 13-15; Loisy (RAR., 1904, pp. 386f., 1907, p. 446) 
assigns 827-50 gl. 1-13 to a primitive separate source; and Schweitzer (Das 
Abendmahl, ii. 58 f.) puts 8°49” back into the Bethsaida-period (6°'-**), On 
Wellhausen’s arbitrary characterisation of 8-10 (Zzn/.2 7of., 80f.) as a 
reflection of the later Christian consciousness, cp. Denney, Jesus and the 
Gospel, 181 f., and E. F. Scott, Zhe Kingdom and the Messiah, 167 f. 

The twofold apologetic motive of the transfiguration-story is fairly obvious : 
viz. to meet the objection raised by the Elijah-tradition (cp. Justin, Dza/. 49), 
and to explain how the crucified Jesus could be the Christ of God. The 
former is emphasised by Mark ; the latter is specially brought out by Mt. 
and Luke. It has been conjectured that the transfiguration* originally 
represented an appearance of Jesus six days after death (Wellhausen on 
Mk 933 ‘ vielleicht der alteste in den Evangelien,’ cp. Loisy, Zvang. Syn. ii. 
39-40) to the disciples in Galilee (Mt 281); but though Peter is prominent 
here (9° cp. 8°), this is hardly enough by itself to prove that the vision tallies 
with that of 1 Co 155. On the other hand, in 2 P 1'*!8 the prophetic 
announcement by Jesus of Peter’s death (cp. Jn 2178) is followed by an 
allusion to the vision and voice on the holy mountain which (Hofmann, cp. 
Spitta’s monograph, pp. 89 f.) might refer to a post-resurrection vision like this, 
as is plainly the case in Zhe Apocalypse of Peter (§§ 2f.), where the twelve on 
a mountain with the risen Lord see two departed saints in radiant form 
éumpoobev rob Kuplov. 

(f) The account of the transfiguration (971) is followed by the expulsion 
of an evil spirit from a boy (9'*), the last miracle in Galilee thus belonging 
to the same class as the first (1%"). The closing paragraph on the Galilean 
mission consists of some fragments from the private conversation of Jesus 
and his disciples (9*°-*°), which the editor has inserted without any close links. 
Jesus is no longer preaching or healing ; his whole attention is concentrated 
on the inner circle of his adherents. 9***? seems rather isolated, especially if 
the curious v.* (calling the twelve, when he was already with them !), which 
is partly omitted by D, is taken as an editorial link between **4 and 
36-37 (Wellhausen). 9% certainly belonged originally to another site; its 
present position is due to the topical mention of the Name (9%* *), and 9” 
is the most natural sequel, at any rate, to 93% In 9% the discourse ap- 
parently becomes still more disconnected and obscure, but the closing note 
(9°) is on the same key as the opening (9***). 

(g) The final departure of Jesus from Galilee (10?) marks the beginning 
of the Judzean ministry (10-13). The details of this are scanty and vague 
until he reaches Jerusalem, when the record becomes suddenly richer. 
Thus the discussion with the Pharisees on divorce (107 *) apparently occurs 
in the open-air (cp. v.2°), but the setting of the incident is ambiguous. 
Two incidents of travel follow (101-1. 17-81); then the narrative becomes still 
more vivid (10**"-), though the request of James and John (10%) is abrupt 





* O, Schmiedel (Hauptprobleme d. Leben-Jesu-Forschung*, 81 f.) postulates 
a similar origin for the synoptic stories of the feeding of the 5000 and 
the walking on the sea (Mk 6*"* etc. ). 
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after what precedes.* The cure of the blind beggar outside Jericho (10°) 
was evidently a fixed point in the primitive tradition; it is the only cure 
wrought by Jesus outside Galilee, and it marks, by the beggar’s acclamation 
of Jesus as ¢he Son of David, the opening stage of his messianic entry into the 
capital (114), The site of the subsequent dialogues and discourses is 
the temple (cp. 11”), where he spends the day but not the night; his 
headquarters are at Bethany (111), The cleansing of the temple 
(1115-18) is inserted in the symbolic story of the blighted fig-tree (111-1 2%), 
to which Mark has, as usual, attached several disparate sayings (117), In 
a series of encounters, Jesus silences and outwits the official parties one after 
another. The climax of these is the admission of a scribe f that Jesus is a 
true teacher (12°), whereupon Jesus takes the initiative (12°) by attacking 
the teaching and conduct (128) of the scribes, to the delight of the people. 
Since 10% Jesus has been teaching not his disciples but the public; in 13!*’, 
however, which forms the close of the Judzean ministry and the climax of 
his relations with the temple, the editor, by using the small apocalypse, 
represents him as instructing the inner circle of his disciples privately upon 
the future destruction of the temple and the prospects of his own cause. 

(2) The story of the Passion now begins (141), the account of the 
treachery of Judas being interrupted by that of the anointing at Bethany 
(143°), and followed by that of the celebration of the passover (14!°-*), 
While 14216 is rejected as unhistorical by critics like Brandt and 
Wellhausen, it is deleted by Spitta (Ure. i. 266f.) on grounds that are 
hardly more solid than those on which Rauch (ZVW., 1902, 308-314) bases 
his theory that 1417 forms a later gloss, intended to make the meal a 
passover-supper. Only when vv.!*!6 are omitted, does the absence of 
eis ‘Iepooé\ua in v.1? seem suspicious (cp. v.’®), as though the supper had 
been perhaps eaten at Bethany (so, ¢.g., Wendling). 1478 is not an 
unhistorical duplicate of 1114, and there is nothing in the style of the passage 
to warrant any suspicion of later editorial handling. O. Holtzmann (Leden 
Jesu, ch. xiii.), who places Jn 7-8" before Mk 12%, regards Christ’s 
verdict on this woman as an incident at the beginning of the Monday when 
he ate the passover evening meal with his disciples, and argues that as 
neither Jesus nor his disciples can have been busy with preparations for that 
meal, the elimination of Mk 14! !® would involve the loss of any tradition 
relating to the earlier part of that day,—a loss which would be incredible, 
since the disciples were far from likely to forget the last day they spent in the 
company of their Master. This is subtle, but not untrue to the history or 
psychology of the situation. For the theory that the time-references in 
Mark’s story of the passion-week were not in the Ur-Marcus, cp. J. Weiss 
(DCG. ii. 323-324); for detailed criticism of the trial-stories, see Moffatt, 
DCG. ii. 749-759, ZT. xxviii. 57 f., and B. S. Easton in 4/7. (1915). 430f. 


§ 3. Structure.—This survey (i.) shows that, while the general 
scheme is clear, Mark’s arrangement of materials is often topical 


* Here 10”? is secondary, as compared with the Lucan version (22”-*7), 

+ Neither 12°°** nor even 121%7 is closely related to this period, and 
probably Lk, (10-8) is right in placing the former at an earlier phase of the 
ministry ; cp. W. Haupt’s Worte Jesu (1914), pp. 61 f. 


5 
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rather than historical. Sayings and incidents are grouped in a way 
which suggests not so much chronological sequence as similarity 
of subject-matter. The criticism of Papias would be justified, if it 
referred to order. Compared with the Fourth gospel, whose 
carefully marked sequences were familiar and popular in Asia 
Minor in the opening of the second century, the narrative of 
Mark would appear irregular. In the second place (ii.), Mark’s 
gospel is plainly a composition, not in the sense in which Mt. and 
Lk. are, but still in a noticeable degree of its own. It is not an 
artless transcript of oral reminiscences. The author has had 
before him various materials, not only oral but also written 
sources, which he has occasionally re-arranged.* The narratives 
betray unevenness at certain points; gaps and breaks occur, and 
more than one current of opinion or tradition may be detected. 
The problem of literary criticism which results from these data 
is, whether there is adequate evidence to prove that more than 
one hand need be traced in the composition of the gospel, or 
whether such editorial manipulation as can be unbared may not 
have been the work of John Mark himself, to whom the first 
draft of the Petrine reminiscences was due. ‘There are two 
a priori reasons for hesitation in attempting an analysis of Mark 
into an original edition which has been revised or amplified by 
a later writer. (a) We cannot assume that what appear to be 
secondary elements were not already present to some extent in 
the Petrine tradition which formed the basis of the original 
gospel; by the time that Mark took down the reminiscences of 
Peter there was ample time for the oral tradition of the primitive 
churches to have filled out some of the sayings of our Lord, and 
for elements of reflection and distortion to have crept in. (4) 
The uniformity of language, both in style and vocabulary con- 
stitutes a second reason ; but, although Wendling has driven the 
linguistic and stylistic argument to the verge of unreality, there 
are nevertheless traces of strata, and such uniformity as may 
be found is as likely to be the work of the final editor. These 

* «Dans une ceuvre aussi peu littéraire, le défaut de cohésion n’est pas 
une preuve de rédaction multiple. Mais l’incoherence qu’on pourrait appeler 
positive, le désaccord entre les morceaux juxtaposés qui procédent de 
courants d’idées trés différents, l’accumulation de données disparates qui se 
laissent reconstituer en groupes homogénes, caractérisés chacun par une 
inspiration distincte, les doubles emplois peuvent attester, ici comme ailleurs, 


la combinaison des traditions ou des sources écrites et la complexité du travail 
redactionnel” (Loisy, i. 85-86; cp. Wendland. HBN7,. i. 2. 260 f.). 
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reasons, therefore, suggest hesitation not in the acceptance but 
in the working out of the hypothesis that the canonical Mark, 
written shortly after a.D. 70, is based for the most part on 
Mark’s draft of the Petrine reminiscences. 


The hypothesis that our canonical Mark represents the later edition of 
an earlier document, or that it can be analysed into two or more different 
sources, may be based either upon considerations drawn from the internal 
structure of the gospel itself (so, ¢.g., P. Ewald, Wendling, Wellhausen), or from 
a comparison of its contents with those of Mt. and Luke (so, ¢.g., J. Weiss, 
Réville, von Soden). It has undergone various vicissitudes. Advocated 
formerly by Holtzmann, it was worked out by Schenkel, Weiffenbach, 
Wittichen and others, especially by Sevin, Jacobsen, and Mangold. 
Weizsicker then pushed the analysis of Mk. still further, and more recent 
attempts at a pre-canonical source or sources are to be seen in the essays of 
Beyschlag (SX., 1881, pp. 565 f.), Feine (/P7., 1886-1888), J. Weiss (SK., 
1890, pp. 555f., 1891, pp. 289f.), and W. Haupt. One motive which 
actuated some of these critics was the desire to reconstruct the original Mark 
of Papias ; but, independently of this, others have worked out a series of 
secondary features, Pauline or apostolic, which have overlaid the primitive 
materials of the Petrine story (cp. recently Schmiedel in “Az. 1844 f.). Thus 
Wendling traces two different sources, in addition to an editor, throughout 
the gospel. M1}, an Aramaic source, represents the primitive, realistic impres- 
sion of Jesus the teacher, conveyed by Peter. This was translated into 
Greek by M? with poetical and artistic additions of his own to bring out the 
supernatural powers of Jesus the divine messiah, the Son of Man who makes 
a mystery of his person. Finally, a redactor (= Ev), whose dogmatic interests 
overrode his historical sense, inserted some passages (e.g. 11% 35% #* etc.) 
and edited others (e.g. 89! 1122 19 and 1238-44), But this implies too rigid 
and @ griort a conception of the developments of primitive Christology. 
Even an incidental allusion like that of 124 shows that Jesus was more than a 
teacher in the earliest source, and many of Wendling’s special results are too 
subjective (C. S. Patton, Harvard Review, 1913, 229f., J. Weiss, 7R., 
1913, pp. 183 f., and Menzies, Review of Theology and Philosopby, ii. pp. 3-6). 
The over-elaboration of the theory will be seen from the following outline :— 

M2 116-340 35-39a 40-44 gi-l5a 16b-17. 

M2 yo-la 

Fy 13 14b-15 34b 39b 45 215b. 16a. 18a 


Mi! 2)8b- 19a 21_35 20-21 31_49 26-29 83 


M2 
Ev 219b-20 g0-19 22-30 420-2 30-32 34 


M2 4°54 43b 64 - 17-29 35-44 
Ev oc 61-18 15-16 30-31 45_ $26 


30b-38a «BBB 88 gl 9-18 28-50 yo12 Dr] 
Ev 8 9 10“ 
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M! 1o°%!-32a 35-37 41-44 15-17 


M? I ot tl 10 
Ev 1076-30 32b-34 38-40 45 Et ll-14 18-25, 27a 


M! y127b_yalia ide-31 34b-37 I 3i 28-29 33-36 1427 


Ev I2!4b 82-34a 3-27 30-32 37 I 45° 


M? 1410-1 22-25 43-46 48-50 
M2 14)2-20 26-352 «36-37 BN-dla—ss42 AT OB1-SG 0-62 
Ev 142 35b 88 4lb 57-59 


1 65 1-15 21-22 24a, 26-27 31-32 34a 
M 14 15 

2 63-64 66-72 16-20 23 24b-25 «29-30 33 84b-36 
M 14 15 
Ev 14% 


M? 157 
M2 I 5% W-43 I 5°6_16 8 
Ev 4 5 . 44-45 I 67> 


R. A. Hoffmann’s scheme postulates two Aramaic editions of Mk., one 
written by Mark for Jewish Christians and used by Mt., the other (a larger 
and longer work) employed by the canonical Mk. and Lk. In this way the 
occasional superiority of Mt. to the others is explained, but the agreements o1 
all three are left in the dark (cp. Schmiedel, ZC., 1904, 154f.), and the 
theory of an Aramaic original is not convincing (cp. Lagrange, xliiif., xcv f.). 

Wendling’s analysis is rivalled, in point of elaboration, by Bacon’s recent 
theory that R, the final editor, who was an anti-Jewish Paulinist, used not only 
Q (chiefly in the Lucan recension) and P (the primitive Petrine tradition, as 


outlined in Ac 10%7-®8) but X (an unknown source). R’s hand appears in 17+ 36 
24-28, Bkb 219b-20, 27-28 36, 20-21 433-84, BOL. 51-21, 87 GI-B 5-6. 16-29. 45, 52b, 56 yB-4. 8. 18 Qld, 


18. 16-21 8. 12b, 30-32. 41, 50 ol. 1282-84 41f. y 716. 17%). 18 yo12 1 28h. 10f. 24t. 7 48-9, 12f, 26, 28, 
41, 55% 52-5, but he also edited Q in 1% % 12-18. 14-15 pbb-10. 15-16, 18-19 31-5, 8-19, 22-26, 
428+ 11-12, 21-25 630-31, 53-55 71, 5, 14-17, 20-23, 81-87 QU1-12, 14-15 (1), Bf, Q30-24 O37. 40, 42, 43. (t) 
50 yoQl-L1, 28f. yf 9-10. 12-14, 20-21 yI-11, 38-40 7 49, df, 281. y 417. () 7540-41 and P in got 
614-16 qll-12a. 19-17. 19f, 24f, 83-35 poA6. () yyIfe 11. 19. 27 7427. 82. 53 pol. 6 89 a5 wel] 
as X in 140-45 37 336-87 ®) 936. 88-39 yo13-16, Mf, 7995-97 7 p16 Mf. Bf. 42 There are 
more or less complete fragments of P in 116% 29-B4a, 85-39 21-5, M-l4 (41) 
522-86. 98-48 724t, (t) BI-9 (2). 27-29 gl yzIOf. poI® yqlf. 10-11, 29f, 29f, 431. Of 7573, of X in 
18+ 911 p17. 21-26 49-10, 18-20 G4 (1). 82-45 (1). 46-52a 76-7 949 O29 (t). 17-23. B5f. yoIBf. Alf. 
1322 143-7 152+ 83. 88, and of Q in 426-94 () G4 (f)- 7-18 179-18 B35-B8 92-5 7-10, 18, 23 722-25, 
It is obvious that this analysis reduces P to a minimum and raises R to a 
maximum; the criteria for distinguishing Q and X are rarely cogent, and 
a large amount of matter assigned to either, as well as to R, might well be 
grouped under P, See N. P. Williams in OSS. pp. 387-421. 

Solger’s (Ure. 64 f.) ‘* Ur-Marcus” consists of 14-#% 21-20. 28-28 31-26. 31-3 
gi-l0. 18-27, 96-41 51-7, 9-43 G1-13. 80 71-2, 5-14, 16-36 YI-17. 21-80, 32-85, 38 917-80, 83-87 yol-B, 
46-52 y y1-24. 27-88 91-9, 12-44 7 31-9, 11-22, 24-80, 92-87 y 412-18, 16-22. 26, 32. 34-35, 40. 50-53, 5B, 
G0-64 7 51-15. 22. 25-28. 90-92, 4. 37, 39. 42-46 composed ¢. A.D. 38 by John Mark (cp. 
Ac 12!*), Both Scholten and Jacobsen had already advocated this view of the 
authorship of the source, which is also held by A, Miiller (the source being 
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Aramaic), and which is much nearer to the data of the gospel and of the 
primitive tradition than any of the analyses just noticed,* or than that of a 
critic like J. Weiss, who holds rigidly that the Ur-Marcus contained little or 
nothing which cannot be found in Mt. and Lk., and in whose hands this 
primitive source loses its graphic colouring and circumstantial detail, since most 
of the salient features of the canonical Mark are ascribed to the redactor. 


The difficulty of determining what is primary and what is 
secondary is illustrated, ¢.g., by such a minor linguistic point as 
the use of the semi-proverbial formula, Ze who has ears (to hear) 
let him hear (cp. HS.2 106-107). This denotes a pregnant 
‘reminder to the reader or hearer; but it may quite well have 
been used by Jesus (e.g. in Mk 4% 2%) in some of the connections 
preserved in the gospels. The Joh. apocalypse’s use of it (27 etc. 
13°) is hardly normative, and the call to note a deeper sense in 
the adjoining context is not to be referred exclusively to the age of 
the Epigoni, when the sayings of Jesus were becoming the subject 
of devout allegorising (so M. Dibelius in SX., 1910, 461-471). 

(a) The opening paragraph (1!) starts two special problems : 
one upon the meaning of 11 (dpyy tod ebayyediov “Inood Xpiorod, 
viod $eod), and one upon the relation of the OT citation in 17% 
to the rest of the context. The former passage is the title of 
the prologue. Inv.!* the writer begins his narrative proper of 
the life of Jesus with the remark that Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching 7d ctvayyéAvov rod Oeov. The different sense of 
evayyeAvov in v.1—where the words “Inood Xpicrod are not 
subjective (so Zahn), as if it were the gospel which Jesus 
preached, but objective—indicates a conscious play upon the 
term. The dpxyy of the Christian dispensation lay in the 
prophetic mission of John, who summed up the previous order 
of things (cp. Mt 11!%) and prepared the way for the new. 
Hence the twofold citation in 17%, The editor in v.? explains 
how the dpyy was not Jesus himself but some one else, the 
divinely predicted forerunner (= éyévero “Iwavvys xrd.), while in 
v.2 he explains how the very sphere of the forerunner’s mission 
had also been prophesied (= év 77 épjuw, v.43 cp. HAG. ii. 42 f.). 

Although dpx7% here is not equivalent to summa rei (so Herklotz in BZ., 
1904, pp. 77 f., 1905, pp. 408 f.), it might be a misrendering of the zvczpzt 





* P. Ewald (Das Hauptproblem der Euglienfrage und der Weg zu seiner 
Lisung, 1890, pp. 178.) gives the redactor little more than 17-3 174-8%6 
169; du Buisson assigns him a few linguistic changes (e.g. in 13), one or 
two details, and some context supplements (e.g. in 2% 16 18 6% 719 81 g*4 
107 1215 2. 2% 1 416), 
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prefixed to Mark when the gospels were written in one manuscript (so 
Nestle in Zxp.4 x. 458-460; Zinf. pp. 130f., Eng. tr. 163; Phzlol. Sacra, 
pp- 45-46) ; the heading of the book would thus become the opening of the 
text. But if dpy# is an unparalleled opening for an early Christian writing, 
kaOws (especially introducing a quotation) is equally abnormal. None of 
the cases quoted in ACZ, i. 996 is really analogous at all points to Mk 
11, and, as it seems clumsy and contrary to Mark’s style to connect v.? with 
v.4 grammatically, the alternative is to regard the OT citation as due to 
an editorial hand, whereas, in the original, v.1 was the heading or descrip- 
tion either of the opening section or of the whole book. In the latter case, 
the object of the gospel would be to portray the start and origin (cp. Ac 1, 
He 2°, Jn 15°’) of the gospel of Jesus during his lifetime on earth (so Zahn), 
z.é. in the revival movement of John. This would gain in likelihood 
if one accepted the hypothesis (see below) that Mark wrote another 
treatise (which underlies the opening chapter of Acts) to describe the progress 
and advance of the gospel whose opening his first book had depicted. 
But in view of the precariousness of this theory, it is safer to confine 
the scope of v.! to the opening section of the gospel itself. Otherwise, 
dpxy «rd. might be taken with éyévero in v.4, the intervening verses being 
a lengthy parenthesis (so, ¢g., Hilgenfeld, ZWT7., 1906, 196-199, and 
Goguel, of. czt. 36)—a hypothesis which Chajes utilises in favour of his 
Semitic * original for the gospel by conjecturing that dpx7 is really a 
misinterpretation of 072=07p (piv), though Halévy prefers to think of n>na 
(cp. Hos 1? LXX). But such Semitic hypotheses f are generally precarious, 
and, in this instance, they are superfluous. 

The awkwardness of the whole passage, whether ?* is taken as a 
parenthesis or *° as an anacolouthon, suggests irresistibly that the OT 
references at least are inserted by an editorial hand from some book of 
florilegia (p. 24). Some primitive disturbance or corruption of the original 
text is almost certain, and, as no evidence is to be found in MSS, it occurred 
probably in the process of editing the Ur-Marcus. Deleting *» (i500 éyd . . . 
gov), Weiffenbach opens what he considers to be a ‘* beautiful and grand 
portal to the gospel” (7P7., 1882, 668-680 ; similarly Soltau, Zzve Licke, pp. 





* Hebrew. W. C. Allen similarly falls back on an Aramaic original, 
regarding the prophetic references, together with the mistranslation, as the 
work of the Greek translator. Wellhausen (Zzz/. § 3) even pushes his 
revised edition of Ur-Marcus earlier than its translation into Greek. 

+ That Mark is the translation of an Aramaic original is held, ¢g., by 
H. P. Chajes (Markus Studien, 1889), Halévy (RS., 1900, 115-149), 
W. C. Allen (Z7., 1902, 328-332; Axp.® i. 436-443), Blass (Philology of 
Gospels, 190-218), R. A. Hoffmann, Zimmermann (SX., 1903, 287 f.), and 
Wellhausen (Zim/. 14f., 43f.). Zimmermann’s (SH, 1901, 415-458) 
analysis makes all three synoptists (Mark before A.D. 66) translate AQ, 
the primitive Aramaic gospel ; while neither Mt. nor Lk. used Mk., Lk. had 
access to a special source (LQ); but his birth-story is drawn from AQ in 
order to counteract Mt.’s legendary narrative (see below), and his resurrec- 
tion cycle of stories is based on another special source (Semitic) extending 
into Acts, 
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1-7, and Holtzmann in HC.) ; but it is better, with Lachmann (SX., 1830, 
p- 844), P. Ewald, Weizsiicker, Scholten, Wellhausen, and others, to take 2* 
as an editorial gloss. Spitta (ZWVW., 1904, 305-308), who rightly takes v.! 
as the title (cp. J. Weiss, das dlleste Euglm, pp. 24 f.), regards ™+% as 
the original of the opening passage ; but he complicates this by declaring 
that some previous introductory narrative must have lain in the original text 
(see above, p. 221). 


If the fusion of the citations is not due to Mark himself, 
it is probable that he was indebted for it to a florilegium of 
messianic proof-texts which was circulated among the churches, 
for the benefit of those who were exposed to controversy with 
the Jews. The Malachi-citation, grouped under Isaiah in Mk 
17, occurred in a subsequent passage of Q (Mt 11!0=Lk 727) 
which is absent from Mark’s narrative. If Mt. and Lk. had Mk. 
123 before them, they probably preferred the more correct 
situation of Mk 1%. But even if they had not, it would be un- 
necessary to fall back on either of the three hypotheses just 
mentioned, as though Mk. or the editor of the Ur-Marcus 
deliberately fused together the separate citations which he found 
in Q or in Mt. and Lk. 


The other OT reminiscences are scanty and unimportant ; for the most 
part they are conformed to the LXX (cp. W. C. Allen, #7. xii. 187-189). 


(2) The position of the conflict-section in Mk 213° suggests 
doubts of its chronological setting. The uniform colour of the 
five incidents (21-12, 18-17, 18-22, 23-28 31-6), the notice of a plot of 
the Herodians and Pharisees against his life at this early stage 
(3°), the proleptic occurrence of the messianic* Son of Man 
(cp. 829-98), and the general unlikelihood of such an immediate 
and rapid succession of encounters—these considerations point to 
the antedating of the incidents in question, or at least to the 
fact that some of them (excluding the call of Levi, 214), like 31, 
have been drawn into this early group through the influence of 
associations. ‘The probability is that they belonged to a special 
source incorporated either by Mark or by the final editor at this 
pointt (so Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 23 f.; Baldensperger, Dalman, 

* It cannot well be equivalent to the generic dar zasha in 2”, any more 
than in 2%f, Lk 228, Mt 10% 26%. That Jesus used it as a non-messianic 
self-designation is over-subtle ; neither here nor elsewhere is it possible to 
explain the title as an equivalent for man (the Man), the first person singular, 
or some one (cp. Mt 11°). Even the alternative, that Jesus used it as an 


incognito, to provoke thought, is unsatisfactory (cp, Abbott’s Dzat. 3152 f.). 
+ The source is resumed at 12'° (Wendt, pp. 25 f.; Haupt’s Worte Jesu, 51). 
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etc.). Similarily 3°?%° is misplaced* from after 7?° (the Jeru- 
isalemite scribes do not appear on the scene till after 71), and the 
editorial hand appears in 3°!9 (Wellhausen, Wendling). 

(c) In passages like 414 (cp. Bz. 1866-1867) 9°" and 13, 
the impression of editorial work upon a source, not simply on 
oral tradition, deepens; e.g. 4!% is secondary to its context 
(cp. J. Weiss and Wendling), which lies more level to 2!~3°. 
Without carrying the analysis further, we may therefore outline 
the process by which Mk.’s gospel reached its present form, thus: 
notes of Peter’s reminiscences written down by Mark + (hence 
the Aramaic colouring and vivid detail of certain sections) were 
afterwards edited by a (Roman?) Christian who used not only 
the small apocalypse but some other logia of Jesus (not 
necessarily Q). The gospel is not a gospel of Peter, but it 
contains a cycle of traditions for which Peter is the authority 
and in which he plays a prominent réle. The first person 
mentioned in the narrative of Christ’s mission (114) is Simon ; 
his call (11%) is followed ere long (12%) by the cure of his 
mother-in-law. Simon kat of per’ adrod (1°°) form the inner circle 
(cp. 92 33 148%) of the first disciples (21); he is named first in 
the list of the twelve (3!) ; he first hails Jesus openly as the 
Christ (87°), and is evidently the leader and spokesman of the 
twelve (8°% 10% 112! Kat dvayvyobeis 6 Iérpos Neyer adrd,t 147 
16"), though now and then speaking (1479) and acting (1447) 
impetuously for himself (cp. 1454 6), One slight feature, which 
emphasises not only the prominence of Peter but the leading 
position next him of the sons of Zebedee, is the way in which 
the latter, after 11% 29, are mentioned between Simon and his’ 
less famous brother Andrew (cp. 3! 13 with 92% 10% 7 438f), 
The connection of the Ur-Marcus with Peter accounts for the 


* Cp. Bacon and Loisy, ¢e.g. The inaccuracies of Mk 7! upon Jewish 
purifications also show that the source here has been edited by some Gentile 
Christian, who, unlike Peter and John Mark, was unfamiliar with local re- 
ligious customs (cp. Biichler in Z 7. xxi. 34-40, and Horst in SX., 1914, 429 f.). 

+ Cp. above, pp. 190f. Salmon’s verdict (Human Element tn Gospels, 21) 
sums up the case moderately, ‘‘I do not believe that St. Peter had any 
share in the composition of St. Mark’s gospel, or that he was in any way 
responsible for its contents. But I consider that critical study would lead 
us to believe that some of the evangelist’s statements were derived directly or 
indirectly from that apostle, and therefore I would not hastily reject the 
tradition that there had been personal intercourse between the two.” 

tt Mt. (21) generalises this into of paéyral. 
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historical nucleus at the bottom of the Marcan stories. Several 
of the latter are more than circumstantial; they reveal the 
man who was there. The secondary features of the gospel are 
adequately accounted for by the process of editing, which has 
left the gospel something very different from the naive tran- 
script of an eye-witness’s reminiscences, even when the latter had 
passed into the form of preaching material zpos ras xpeias. 


Scattered throughout the book are editorial touches due partly to 
catechetical influences, such as the addition of "Incod Xpicrov (+ vlot Oeov ?) 
to evaryyeNlov (11), of * kal mucrevere ev TH evaryyeNlw to meravoetre (1)), of 
kat Tov evaryyeAlov in 8* (as in 10%), of drs Xpiorov éoré (9*") and wera Siwypydy | 
in 10°, the incidental description of the twelve as apostles (6°), the observa- 
tions in 6° (cp. rdépwowv in Eph 4'8) and 13%", reflections of the apostolic age, 
as, é.g., in the description of John’s baptism (14, cp. Ac 2*°), editorial glosses 
like xaOaplfwy mdvra ra Bpwuara (7, showing how the author viewed the 
Antioch controversy in the apostolic church), and other additions which are 
either marginal glosses, or insertions of an early copyist, cal @pov roy xpd Barrdv 
gov (2°), rd kacvdv rod wahatod (2?!), rdov doxnkdra Tov reywwva (51), 6 yap 
katpos ov« ty cicwv (11)8, so Bakhuyzen, Baljon, Wernle, and others), wi} 
karahurav orépua (127), rod Inood (14%), kal ddéxrwp epdynoev (14%), etc. 
Even the repeated ed@vs does not necessarily belong to the Ur-Marcus ; textual 
criticism indicates that it was sometimes (Lewis, Old Syriac Gospels, p. xx) 
inserted subsequent to the use of the Ur-Marcus by Mt. and Luke.+ 


§ 4. Religious Characteristics—The primary aim of Jesus, 
according to Mk., was to proclaim the good news of the 
kingdom (1 xnpicowr), at first by teaching in the synagogues 
(12f), What aroused wonder and admiration was the powerful 
and authoritative character of his words. ‘This at once involved 
him in encounters with unclean spirits; the new teacher became 
inevitably the exorcist (125%), while another side of his mission 
was that of healing the sick. Mark brings out, in his first chapter, 
how what Jesus conceived to be his proper mission, viz. preaching 
(1°8 cis rotdro yap eéjAOov, referring to his divine commission, not 
to the house ofv.*°, which he had left not to preach but to 
pray), was handicapped { by his very popularity as an exorciser 

* On the secondary character of Mk. here, as compared with Mt. and Lk., 
- ep. J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu”, p. 69. The gospel of God was an expression 
first popularised, if not coined, by Paul, so far as we know (cp. Resch, 
Paulinismus, p. 380). 

Tt Cp. Weiss’ exhaustive study in ZVW. (1910, 124-133) ; he finds ed6us 
certainly original in 17% 4 2! 417 54 10%? 147 probably original in 45 6° 5%. 

t Hence the more difficult reading dpyieOels (141) of D a ff? as a com- 


plement to the éuBpiunoduevos of 1, not an echo of it, is preferable to the 
smoother omhayxvioGels, which was probabiy introduced for motives of 
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and healer (cp. 1*). To Mark, Jesus is above all things the 
preacher and teacher, in Galilee (2% 18 41-2. 88f 62.6 with rol), 
where his true work is interrupted by appeals for cures which 
his compassion could not refuse (cp. Wellhausen’s £7n/.? 156-157). 


The emphasis laid by Mark (cp. Dzat. 3624-3625) on the power exerted by 
Jesus over evil spirits, denotes an early Christian tendency or tradition which 
found evidence for his messianic claims in this sphere of authority. What 
the eschatological messiah had been expected by some circles to accomplish, 
that Jesus had done—and more. The first experience of Jesus, after his 
endowment with the messianic spirit, is a prolonged conflict with Satan, 
in which he is supported or surrounded by an angelic retinue (111%), The 
results of this encounter are at once visible, Jesus exorcises the evil spirits 
(173-27. 84), They repeatedly own his authority (cp. 3"), but he refuses to 
accept their wild witness. His popularity (3) and unpopularity (3°) 
alike are attributed to this power ; the most heinous sin is that of attributing 
it to a trafficking with the evil spirits themselves (3% %°), Satan or 
Beelzebub with his realm of demons is set over against the divine realm in- 
augurated by Jesus. It is not, however, correct to argue * that the exorcising 
of demons by Jesus forms an important feature in the synoptic use of the term 
‘Son of Man.” So faras Mk. is concerned, this term is never connected with 
the expulsion of evil spirits (cp. 21° 78), It is as God’s Son (cp. 1"), the holy 
one of God (174, cp. 37°), the Son of the most high God (5’), that Jesus 
of Nazara casts demons out of men. Consequently, while the Marcan 
(and indeed the synoptic) accounts of demon-expulsion must be read in the 
light of contemporary superstitions (cp. W. O. E. Oesterley in DCG. i. 
440-443), they cannot be regarded as imaginative illustrations of an element 
in messianic prophecy. Whatever be their historical nucleus, these naive 
popular traditions derive from a definite set of apostolic reminiscences. f 
Thus, even though the words viov @eov in 1! are a gloss, they are a correct 
gloss. The unclean spirits hail their exorciser as the Son of God (3", cp. 5"); 
Jesus is God’s Son (1", cp. 13°) from first to last, and the last testimony 
paid him is this unconscious homage from a pagan’s lips (15%). 


But, while the valuation of Jesus as the Christ is the deter- 
mining factor of any gospel, critics like Kostlin, Keim, M. 
Schulze (ZWT., 1894, pp. 332 f.) and Wrede (pp. 71 f.) go to 
uncritical extremes in exaggerating the superhuman, mysterious, 
and even metaphysical traits of the Marcan Jesus at the expense 
of the human element. Mark does note ¢he spirit of Jesus more 


reverence (cp. Nestle’s Phzlolog. Sacra, 26, and Hinf. 219-220, Eng. tr. p. 
262). Rauch (ZVW., 1902, 300-303) is one-sided in regarding 1*” * and 
14 (dpa . . . elmys) as editorial glosses introduced to glorify Jesus. 

* As Volz does (/Jtidische Eschatologie, p. 215). 

+ To this position Wrede was driven back (cp. ZWVW., 1904, 169-177) 
by critics of his brilliant but one-sided A/esstasgeheimnis ; he admitted that the 
Marcan interpretation was rooted ultimately in actual occurrences of exorcism 
(e.g. in 1" 5%) as the soil of the later schematism. 
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than once (18 11° where Lk.’s 76 zvetua 1d dyov is probably 
more correct, 2§ 81%), but there is no tendency to represent 
this in any dogmatic form as a sheer supernatural force, any 
more than to ignore or depreciate the limitations of his super- 
natural power and knowledge (cp. 13°). Upon the contrary, it 
was the frank recognition of these human limitations which led 
both Mt. and Lk. to modify several of the Marcan sayings (cp. 
eg. 184 with Mt 816 and Lk 4”, 37 with Mt 1247 and Lk 8), 
If the Jesus of Mk. is not a humanitarian rabbi or sympathetic 
prophet, he is still less the pictorial representation of a divine 
energy in history. 

Although it is no longer possible to argue, with the Tiibingen 
theorists (e.g. Holsten, Die Synopt. Evglien, 1885, pp. 179 f.), 
that Mk.’s gospel was composed by a Paulinist in order to 
justify the preaching of the Pauline gospel in opposition to the 
Petrine manifesto of Mt., much less that it was designed to be 
a counterblast to the Apocalypse of John (Volkmar), there 
are traits (cp. eg. 145=Gal 44, 4-12=1 Co 142! Ro o!8 
1016-21, 838— Ro 116, 9?8=2 Co 37—4°) which serve as water- 
marks of an age when elements of the Pauline gospel had had 
time to affect the writer’s environment. The specifically Pauline 
elements in Mk. are discussed especially by von Soden (Z/A. 
143 f., 150 f.), Titius (7ZS4. 325 f.), W. Briickner (PAZ, 1900, . 
426 f.), Menzies (Zhe Earliest Gospel, 1901, 38 f.), J. Weiss (Das 
Glteste Evglm, 42 f.), and Bacon (Beginnings of Gospel Story, 
pp. xxvii f., xxxiv f.). The last-named scholar attributes the 
radical Paulinism of the book to its redactor, but there is no 
conscious or radical ‘ Paulinism’ in Mk. The gospel has traces 
of the apostolic age; in language (e.g. 8°°) and spirit it reflects 
naturally its environment, and the Pauline gospel had entered 
into that environment. But Mark was not a Paulinist.* His 
emphasis on the proof from miracles and his theory of the 
resurrection-appearances diverge from Paul; Paul never uses 
the favourite Marcan title of the Son of Man; and Mark’s 
christology has interests to which Paul was indifferent. The 
theory of the parables in 41°!2 betrays the influence of views 


* « Auf alle Fiille gehért es in den paulinischen Kreis hinein, womit doch 
keineswegs gesagt ist, dass sein Verfasser als ein paulinischer Christ, sei es 
auch nur in dem sehr bedingten Sinne, wie solches ja von vielen neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriftstellern gilt, zu betrachten sei” (Holtzmann, AR W. x. 40; 
cp. Moffatt, Zheology of the Gospels, pp. 22 f.). 
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such as Paul urged in 1 Co 147222 and Ro g!82 1016-21 118-10 ; 
in spite of all that may be urged to the contrary (cp. ¢.g. P. 
Fiebig’s Alijtidische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu, 1904, 146 fF. ; 
Knoke, VVXZ., 1905, 137-164; P. Lagrange in RB., 1910, pp. 
5-25; Denney in £xf.' ii. 221 f.; and Feine, Jesus Christus und 
Paulus, 13 5-149); it is not easy to deny that these words, in their 
present form, bear the impress of the Pauline theory of Israel’s 

rejection (cp. Jiilicher’s Gleichnisreden Jesu, i. 120-148), and 10” 
is sometimes reckoned as another instance. But the challenging 
logia of 227-28 715f and 123234, the avoidance of. vouos, and the 
universalism of 11!7 and 131° (cp. 14%) are primitive Christian, 
not specifically Pauline, and it is to make a tether out of a hair 
when the story of 9%*9 and the refusal of the request of the 
sons of Zebedee are supposed to be inserted in Paul’s interests, 
or when references to the cross and suffering are attributed to 
Paulinism (as if the latter monopolised these in the primitive 
church), or when a saying like that of 14°8 is run back to 
the Pauline category of the flesh and the spirit. On the other 
hand, some allegorical or symbolical touches, e.g., in the story of 
the fig-tree and in 15%, are significantly Pauline (see generally 
H. G. Woods, in Zhe Parting of the Roads, 1912, 145 f.). 

§ 5. Ovrigin.—That the gospel, in its present form, was intended 
for an audience outside Palestine is plain not only from Mk.’s 
‘omission of much Jewish detail that is preserved in the ordinary 
synoptic tradition, but from his careful explanations of customs 
(e.g, 7° 11 1542), phrases (541 754), and names (e.g. 317 104°) which 
would be unfamiliar to Christians of Gentile birth throughout 
the empire. The fact that the gospel was written in Greek does 
not, of course, invalidate the hypothesis that it was written in or 
for the Roman church, since Greek was widely known at this 
period (cp. Caspari’s Quellen zur Gesch. a. Taufsymbols, iii. 267 f.), 
but the occasional Latinisms merely prove at most that the 
writer was in touch with the Latin language.* The wide range 
of the Empire made this possible in many countries of the East, 
and no linguistic feature of this kind can be assumed to have 
any local significance. The presence of such Romanised forms 
might even be held to corroborate the ancient tradition that 
Mark was connected with Alexandria; in the xow# of Egypt, 
where the civilisation and culture of Rome spread so widely 


* On the NT ‘ Latinisms,’ see Hahn’s Rom und Romanismus im griech. 
rim, Osten (1906), 257 f., and Thumb in DAC, i. 555. 
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during the first century * B.c., many Latin terms may still be 
traced, including military terms 7 like Aeywwv and xevrupiwy (cp. 
P. Meyer’s Heerwesen, pp. 131 f.). But the Latinisms belong to 
Mk.’s colloquial style, and, beyond the vague inferences which 
may be drawn from his connection with Peter and the latter’s 
connection with Rome, there is no evidence, internal or ex- 
ternal, to suggest the church for which, or the place at which, 
the gospel was composed. Even if the Rufus of 15?! were the 
Rufus of Ro 16}, this would not necessarily point to a Roman 
circle (see above, p. 137), and the bearing of 71% (things clean 
and unclean) is too general to be confined to the Roman church 
(Ro 14, He 13?). 

§ 6. Style.—Mark has no special style; his book has not the 
Biblical tinge of Mt. nor the literary art of Luke; it is written 
usually (cp. J. B. Pease, /BZ., 1897, 1-16) in terse, vivid Greek, 
of a popular and even a colloquial order (cp. the use of terms 
like xpaé3Baros and ogupls) ; the occasional looseness of construc- 
tion and roughness of phrasing is due to a vigorous emphasis 
(e.g. in 272 72 8? 1191-82 7393-34), This accounts in part for some of 
his idiosyncrasies, such as his fondness for double negatives (e.g. 
144 22 327 53 x114 etc.), and diminutives like Ovydrpuov, ixOvé.a, 
Kopdatoy, Kuvdptov, mratdiov (radia), madioxyn, wAotdpiov, Weyxta, and 
arapwov ; his predilection for «dvs, radu, and woAda (adverbial) ; 
his addiction to the historic present—a mark of the anecdotist— 
and «ai in narrative connections. The so-called Aramaisms are 
sometimes not real Aramaisms (e.g. the double évo0); when 
sifted, they prove an Aramaic background for the. tradition, not 
an Aramaic document which has been translated, nor even a 
cast of style which can be described as particularly Hebraistic. 

But, while Mark as a whole is shorter than Mt. or Luke, in 
his descriptions he is frequently elaborate and ample. Many 
of what may be termed his “ extra-touches” are, no doubt, due 
to his vivid and circumstantial imagination, possibly working 
upon the oral reminiscences of Peter and others ; but more than 
once his narrative has a redundant and even heavy form which 


* The papyri show the later spread of the Latin element (cp. Wessely’s 
paper on ‘die latein. Elemente in der Grizitat der agypt. Papyrusur-' 
kunden,’ Weener Studien, 1902, pp. 99-151). 

+ Mk.’s explanation of Greek terms by Latin (12* 151%) is perhaps the 
one exception which turns the scale in favour of a church whose members 
knew Latin (cp. Lagrange’s edition, pp. xcvii-xcix). 
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Mt. and Luke, with larger books to write, have carefully avoided. 
Salient instances of this may be seen, ¢.g., in 1°? (dias 5é yevouevys 
OTe éOvoev 6 HALOS), Where Mt. omits dre xrA. (81°) and Lk. dias 8e 
yevonevns (4%) ; in 14°° (onpepov tadryn TH vuKri), where Mt. omits 
(2654) and Lk. retains alone (22°) ojpepov; in passages like 2” 
(= Mt 125, Lk 6°) and 144 (= Mt 2647, Lk 2247), where Mt. and 
Lk. agree in omitting the same clause or phrase in a Marcan 
duplicate expression, and elsewhere (cp. the collection of material 
in 4/S.? 139-142). This pleonastic method of composition is 
frequent enough in Mk. to be regarded as a predominant feature. 
He loves to linger over details, and to bring out clearly and 
profusely the mse ex scene, or the feelings of Jesus and his circle. 
More than once, indeed, his account of some incident is actually 
longer than the corresponding narrative or narratives in Mt. and 
Lk. (cp. Menzies, Zhe Earliest Gospel, pp. 34f.); after 111% the 
tendency generally is to be less compressed. 

§ 7. Zhe Conclusion (16°*°),—The gospel breaks off abruptly 
at 168, in the middle of a sentence, like the first edition of Sidney’s 
Arcadia. The words édoBoivro yap might indeed be taken, like 
RV yap péyas opddpa (164), as merely a stylistic negligence ; but 
even so it is not possible, in spite of all that can be urged to 
the contrary (eg. by P. W. Schmidt, Gesch. Jesu, 1904, p. 493 
Wellhausen, and B. Weiss),* to imagine that the author intended 
his book to end thus. (i.) That he was prevented by some 
emergency from finishing it, is possible. (ii.) That he did finish 
it, although the conclusion was lost or suppressed, is not less 
probable. (i.) The former hypothesis in one form (Zahn, GX. 
ii. 928 f.) accounts for the circulation of copies lacking 16°? by 
assuming that Peter’s death prevented Mark from completing the 
volume at once, and that, before he could do so, copies of it were 
made by some of his friends. There is a partial parallel in the 
literary fortunes of the notes written by Arrian of the lectures 
of Epictetus, which, like the first edition of the Religio Medict, 
were at first published surreptitiously, or at least without the 
connivance of the author. Otherwise, accident or death may 
(FFG. i. 96) have prevented the author from finishing his treatise. 
(ii.) The original conclusion may also have perished, how- 


* Jacoby (V7 £ihzk, 1899, 413) argues that though the close is accidental, 
it ‘‘admirably reflects the feeling which fills the evangelist as he stands 
before Jesus.” A. Bauer (Weener Studien, 1912, 301-317) suggests that 
- 1657 is an interpolation. 
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ever, not by the accidental mutilation of the autograph, but 
because it was suppressed soon after the gospel was written. 
The possibility of this is not to be denied on @ priori grounds. 
The gospel was short ; it lacked the special features of Mt. and 
Lk., in which the bulk of it had been incorporated, and its slow 
circulation in the sub-apostolic age, reflecting its initial literary 
fortunes (cp. Burkitt, Zzwo Lectures on the Gospels, pp. 32f.), 
serves to explain how all trace of the original conclusion perished. 
At one time there must have been practically only a single copy 
in existence, and that mznus the closing leaf. A plausible reason 
for its removal (Rohrbach) was that it gave, like the lost 
(suppressed ?) part of the Gospel of Peter, a Galilean account of 
the Resurrection-appearances which did not tally with the 
Asiatic traditions of the Elders, who favoured Luke (cp. Lk 248 
with Mk 168) and John, or else (Réville) that it was too brief 
and unconventional to suit the needs of the later church. The 
compilation of the canon (especially and primarily of the four 
gospels) then led to the addition of 16%? with its generalised and 
conventional statement of the resurrection-appearances. 


In a region where nearly every step is a surmise, this is as plausible as 
any hypothesis yet offered, but it leaves two questions open: (a) What of 
the original conclusion? Can any trace of it be discovered? (6) And what 
of the later second-century supplement or appendix (16°-*°) ? 

(a) Obviously the Marcan epilogue included an appearance of Jesus to 
Peter (so Paul and Luke), probably in Galilee (cp. Melzer, PAZ., 1902, 147- 
156)—which suggests a connection between it and the Gospel of Peter. More 
detailed reconstructions (cp. T. S. Roérdam, A/., 1905, 769-790) are pre- 
carious, though we may fall back provisionally,* with Blair (Apostolic Gospel, 
372-385), on Lk 24% 3!-!2, and, with E. J. Goodspeed (4/7., 1905, 484-490 ; 
cp. W. C. Allen, 7CC. 302f.),f on Mt 28° (or rather on Mt 287-10. 16-20), 
than which, as Mt. usually enlarges his sources, the Marcan appendix can 
hardly have been longer. Goodspeed’s version of the supposed original is as 
follows: And behold Jesus met them, saying, Hail. And they came and took 
hold of his feet and worshipped him. Then saith Jesus to them, Be not 
afraid, go, tell my brethren to depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 
And the eleven disciples went into Galilee unto the mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. And Jesus came to them, and when they saw him they 
worshipped him, but some doubted. And he spake unto them, saying, All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and upon earth. Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all the nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have conmanded you. And lo, Jam with you alway, even unte 





* The objections are noticed by Jiilicher (Zzz/. 288), K. Lake, The Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ (1907), 81 f., and Rérdam (pp. 770 f.). 
t Wright, WZ Problems, 122 f,, and Brun (SX., 1911, 157 f., 1914; 346 f.). 
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the end of the world. In this case, the loss of the ending would more 
probably be accidental than deliberate. 

(4) It is no longer necessary * to spend time in leading the cumulative and 
overwhelming proof from textual criticism (Tischendorfs V7.® i. 403-407 ; 
WH. ii. 28-51 ; Zahn, GX. ii. 910-938), stylistic considerations (cp. Swete, 
xcvif.), and internal contents, that this condensed and secondary fragment 
was not the Marcan conclusion of the gospel. But this negative certainty 
does not lead to many positive results upon its character, date, or authorship. 
It is just possible that it originally existed in independent form before it was 
incorporated in its present place, like the Homeric catalogue of the troops in 
Iliad, 2*°*°, or that it represents the close of some narrative of the resurrec- 
tion, based upon inferior tradition, the opening of which has been irretrievably 
lost. Attempts have also been made, but unsuccessfully, to connect it with 
the Teaching or Preaching of Peter (Zahn, GX. i. 922n. ; von Dobschiitz, 
TU. xi. 1. 75-79). Probably the clue to its origin is to be sought in the 
opening decades of the second century, when, according to Rohrbach’s 
theory, the gospel was furnished with its unauthentic conclusion by those who 
edited the first canon of the gospels, and when the appendix was added to 
the Fourth gospel. There is no adequate evidence for Rohrbach’s idea (so 
H. Schmidt, SX, 1907, 489-513) that Mk 16° is used in Jn 21, but 
otherwise his reconstruction fits in with the main data of the problem, 

This process is assumed by Rohrbach to have taken place in Asia Minor.t 
Now, the volume of expositions or illustrations of Christ’s words which 
Papias compiled (Eus. Z. Z. iii. 39. 8f.) during the first part of the second 
century, contained many traditions and diyyjoes of the Lord’s sayings 
handed down by Aristion, among them apparently a story of Justus surnamed 
Barsabas (Ac 17-4) having drunk some deadly poison with impunity. This 
would tally with Mk 161% excellently. Furthermore, an Aristo(n) of Pella is 
known (Eus. 4, £. iv. 6. 3) to have lived and written after A.D, 135, whom 
Resch (7U. x. 2. 449-456; 7hSt. 109-110; Paulinismus, 395-398) takes 
to have edited (c. A.D. 140) the first canon of the gospels,—the archetype of 
Codex Beze,—and whom Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1883, 13, 1894, 627) openly 
identifies with the Aristion of Papias. "Aplorwy is certainly the more 
common form of ’Apicriwv, and botk are apt to be confused; but Eusebius 





* All that can, together with a good deal that cannot, be said on its behalf - 
may be seen by the curious in Burgon’s well-known and incisive treatise (Zhe 
Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark, 1871) and in The 
Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels (1896), pp. 298f. Belser still (Zzv7. 
100f.) holds that it was added by Mark (¢. A.D. 63-64) to the original gospel 
which he wrote about twenty years earlier, while J. P. van Kasteren (2B., 
1902, 240f.) makes Mark add it after the appearance of Lk.’s gospel, and 
Hilgenfeld singularly maintains the authenticity of the passage. See DZS. 
iii, 252-3, HNT. 550-555, and Milligan’s WZ Documents, 274 f. 

+ Even if Mk 16" were held to be reflected in Hermas (5%. ix. 25. 1-2), 
this would not imply necessarily that Mk 16°? emanated also from the 
Roman church (so Stanton, GHD. i. 45-46), for it could easily have 
reached Rome from Asia Minor, and would naturally do so, under the 
circumstances. 
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plainly regarded the disciple and the Jewish Christian historian as different 
persons, so that we are thrown back upon conjectures. Conybeare’s dis- 
covery of a tenth-century Armenian codex with (’ApicrGvos mpecBurépov) 
‘‘from the presbyter Aristo” opposite Mk 16°? between vv.®° (2.4 viii. 
241 f.; Exp.’ ii. 401 f.), seemed at first to clear up matters, by revealing a 
tradition (trustworthy though late) which viewed the passage as a denyijous 
(Lk .1!) of Aristion the Lord’s disciple. Aristion’s contributions to Papias 
were oral, it is true ; no written memoranda are mentioned by Eusebius. But 
he may have been an author as well as John the presbyter, and he may have 
written a brief narrative of Jesus and the apostles (16% seems to open out 
into a record like that of Ac 1), for dujynors in Lk 11 covers a written source 
as well as an oral. ‘‘It may be further remarked that if Aristion was a 
disciple of the Lord, or even a fellow and companion of the apostles, he was 
probably an inhabitant of Palestine ; and this agrees well with the patristic 
statement already noticed [Victor of Antioch] that the ancient Palestinian copy 
of Mark included these twelve verses.” Conybeare’s conjecture * has been 
widely accepted, ¢.g. by Harnack, Nestle, Swete, Lisco (in Vincula Sanc- 
torum), Eck (Preuss. Jahrb., 1898, pp. 42-43, as by Theologus in the same 
journal for 1897, p. 227), Mader (BZ., 1905, 269f.), Rohrbach, Belser, 
Sanday (DB. ii. 638-639), and Chapman (Revue Bénéd., 1905, 50f.). But 
it is not certain whether Aristo of Pella, who wrote an account of Judzea’s 
revolt against Hadrian, is the same as the Christian elder Aristion who formed 
one of Papias’ sources of information (ZZ. Z. iii. 39), or even whether the former 
wrote Zhe Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus. His period is almost too late to 
permit of him being called a disciple of the Lord. Furthermore, Aristion is 
not definitely called ‘the presbyter’ by Papias or Eusebius, though this 
objection is perhaps not serious. The possibility of the Armenian gloss 
being an error must, of course, be admitted ; but some valid account of how 
the error arose is necessary, and to suppose it was due to the Armenian scribe 
confusing Aristion or Ariston with Moses of Chorene’s Ariston, the secretary 
of Bishop Mark (?) in Jerusalem after a.D. 135, seems hazardous, despite 
Bacon’s ingenious arguments (#.x/.® xii. gorf.; DCG. i. 114-118. The 
Armenian historian’s evidence is not enough to prove that he knew about 
Ariston independently of Eusebius. Upon the whole, then, while Cony- 
beare’s theory cannot be said to have furnished the final solution of the problem, 
it offers a not unimportant hint upon the composition of this passage.t If 
Aristion was not its author, he may have been its source or one of its sources 
(for 16'18 perhaps), At any rate, the passage appears to have existed 





* Cp. Ehrhard, 4CZ. i. pp. 115 f., Schifers (BZ., 1915, 24f.). For criti- 
cisms by Resch and Zahn, which substantially favour Conybeare’s contention, 
see £xp.* x. 219-232, and J. R. Harris (Sédelights on NT Research, 86f.). 

+ The secondary as well as legendary character of the passage is obvious 
(vv.9 reflecting Lk 8? + John 20%! vyv.!%18 being an echo of Lk 24%", 
vv.27-18 of Ac 2118 28%6 and vv.1*” of Lk 24°51, Ac 1911), Besides the 
reference (v.!") to the glossolalia, cp. vv.1%!9 = 1 Ti 336 v.15 = Col 133, v,16> = 
2 Th 2”, v.17 = Ac 1618, and v.” = Heb 2*—evidence which is, of course, far 
from justifying the thesis of H. H. Evans’ monograph, St. Paul the Author of 
the Last Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel (1886). 
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originally in a longer and larger form, to judge from Jerome’s (c. Pelag. ii. 15; 
cp. Harnack, 7U. xii. 1, and Zahn’s Forschungen, vi. 219) quotation of a 
passage which lay between v.'4-and v.!, This quotation has been recently 
corroborated by the discovery of a new parchment. Jerome’s words are: Jz 
guibusdam exemplaribus et maxime in Grects codicibus tuxta Marcum in fine 
eius euangelit scribitur: ‘postea quum accubutssent undecitm, apparuit ezs 
Zesus et exprobauit incredulitatem et duritiam cordis eorum, guia his, qué 
utderant eum resurgentem, non crediderunt, et tilt satisfactebant dicentes: 
seculum istud iniguitatis et incredulitatés sub satana est, gui non sintt per 
tmmundos spiritus ueram det apprehendi uirtutem ; tdcirco tam nunc reuela 
zustitiam tuam.’ Rohrbach (pp. 20 f.) attempted to reconstruct the Greek 
original of this passage, but it has now been discovered in the so-called Freer- 
logion (cp. Sanders, 426/. World, 1908, 138-142; E. J. Goodspeed, zdzd. 
218-226, with the critique of C. R. Gregory, das Freer-Logion, 1908) of an 
‘uncial (fifth century) manuscript of the gospels which, between Mk 16% and 
16, runs thus :—xdxetvyo. daredoyourro Aéyorres* Ste 6 aldy odros THs dvoulas 
kal ris dmorias brd rov Zaravavy éorw 6 ph éGv Ta brd TOY wrevpdrwr 
dxdOapra Tiv ad7jGecay Tod Geod karahaBécOar Sivayuv* did Todro dmroxddupor 
600 Thy Sixacocivny Hon. éxeivor EXeyov TH Xpwcr@. kal 6 Xprords éxelvors 
mpocédeyev* Oré memAHpwrat 6 Spos Tav erwv ris eEovoias Too Varava, adda 
éyylfer Gra Sewd* cal bwép tv ayaprncdvray éya wapedd0nv els Odvaror, 
wa broorpéywow els Thy adjOeav kal wnkért duapricwow, wa Thy é&v TH 
ovpaye mvevparixhy Kai dpOaprov rijs Stxacocdvys Sdgavy KAnpovoujcwouw. adda 
mopevdévres xTX. See, further, E. S. Buchanan in /7S. (1912) 369f., and 
van Kasteren (.Stadzéz, 1916, 283 f.: Mark drew upon Aristion !). 


In the light of this, the source from which Mk 16°20 was 
taken was probably some early apocryphal gospel; the passage 
was not written (cp. Warfield, Zextwal Crit. of NT, 199 f.) for 
its present position, and when it was borrowed, it was not 
borrowed in complete form. At an early date, however, some 
sentences which had originally lain between 16!* and 16" were 
transcribed on the margin of at least one Greek codex of the 
gospel, and eventually found their way into the text. Jerome 
quotes part of them; the Freer-logion preserves the whole of 
the excerpt. It is still an open question whether the passage is 
or is not allied to the Palestinian presbyter-traditions preserved 
by Papias (so Harnack, 7ZZ., 1908, 168-170). The terminus 
ad quem for its date is about the second quarter of the second 
century ; for, while echoes of the passage can hardly be heard in 
Clem. Rom. and Barnabas (so Dr. C. Taylor, however, in £xp.4 
viii. 71-80), much less in Hebrews (van Kasteren), it was known 
to Tatian and the Acta Pilati, if not to Justin Martyr (Afol. 
i. 45), and a Syriac version may be postulated by ¢c. a.p. 150 
(Chase, Syriac Element in Codex Beza, 150-157). 
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(C) MATTHEW. 


LITERATURE. —(a) Editions—Luther (1538); W. Musculus (Jz Evangel- 
tstam Matthaeum Commentarit ... digesiz, etc. (1548); Ferus (Aznota- 
tiones, 1577); Danzeus (1583); Jansenius (Leyden, 1589); Alphonse 
Avendafio (Commentaria in Ev. D. Matt., Madrid, 1592-3); Maldonatus 
(1596); Kirstenius (ote in M. Evangelium, 1610); Parzeus (1641); J. B. 
Lightfoot (Hore Hebraica, 1658) ; J. Gerhard (Annotatzones, 1663); Elsner 
(Commentarius, ed. Stosch, 1767) ; De Beausobre et Lenfant (A new version 
of the gospel acc. to.St. Matt., with Comm., Eng. tr. 1779, Cambridge, U.S.A.) ; 
Wakefield (1781); Aloys Gratz, Krétisch-histor. Commentar (1821-1823) ; 
Fritzsche (1826); J. E. K. Kauffer (1827); Glockler (Frankfort, 1835) ; 
de Wette* (1838); Baumgarten-Crusius (ed. Otto, 1844); Peter Schegg 
(1856-8); M. Arnoldi (Trier, 1856) ; T. J. Conant (New York, 1860) ; J. A. 
Alexander (New York, 1861); Lange*® (1868, Eng. tr., Schaff, 1864); R. F. 
Grau (1876) ; Wickelhaus (ed. Zahn, 1876); Meyer® (1876, Eng. tr., Edin. 
1877) ; J. L. Sommer (1877) ; Keil (Leipzig, 1877) ; Fillion (1878) ; Mansel 
(Speaker's Comm. 1878); Schanz (1879); J. A. Broadus (New York, 1887) ; 
Kiibel (1889) ; J. Morison® (London, 1890); Knabenbauer’s Commentarius 
(Paris, 1892); Carr (CG7. 1894); Nodsgen? (1897); Zhe gospel of Jesus 
according to S. Matthew as interpreted to R, L. Harrison by the light of the 
godly experience of Sri Pardnanda (London, 1898); Baljon (1900)*; Blass, 
Evglium sec. Mattheum cum varia lectionts delectu (1901); Zéckler (Lange’s 
Bibel- Werk®, 1902); A. Merx, Die vier han. Euglien nach thr. ait. bekannte 
Texte Matthdus (1902, Syriac version, tr. and annotated) * ; V. Rose (Paris, 
1904) ; C. A. Witz-Oberlin (ed. 1905, Stuttgart); J. Weiss? (SZ. 1906) ; 
W. C. Allen (7CC. 1907) * ; E. E. Anderson (Edinburgh, 1909) ; E. Kloster- 
mann and Gressmann (HBT. 1909); Plummer? (1910) ; Zahn? (ZX. 1910) *; 
B. Weiss (— Meyer”, 1910); J. Niglutsch (Brevzs commentarius*, 1912) ; 
J. Lichtenstein? (Berlin, 1913 : Hebrew ed.); Wellhausen? (1914)*; A. H. 
M‘Neile (London, 1915). 

(4) Studies—Besides such patristic studies as the commentaries of Origen, 
Hilary, and Jerome, Augustine’s Qzcestiones, Chrysostom’s Homilies (ed. 
Field, Cambridge, 1839) , Theophylact’s Commentary (ed. W. G. Humphrey, 
Cambridge), Peter of Laodicea’s (cp. Heinrici’s Beztrdge, v., 1908), Poussin’s 
Catena (Toulouse, 1646), and the Venerable Bede’s edition (ed. 1647), 
reference may be made to F. G. Mayer (Beztriige zur Erkidrung des Ev. Mt., 
1818); Klener, Recentiores guestiones de authentia evang. M. (1832); 
Schneckenburger, Ursprung des ersten kanon. Evglms (1834); G. C. A. 
-Harless, de compositione evang. quod M. tribuztur (Erlangen, 1842) ; Delitzsch, 
Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung u. Anlage des Mt. Evglms (1853) ; 
J. S. Knowles, Zhe gospel attributed to S. Matthew the record of the whole 
original apostlehood (1855); C. Luthardt, de compositione Ev. M. (1861); 
A. Réville, études critiques sur PEv. selon S. Matthieu (Leyden, 1862) ; 

Ibbeken, Das Leben Jesu nach der Darstellung des Mattheus (1866) ; 
Lutteroth, Zssaz d’interprétation de quelques parties de évang. selon S. Mt. 
(1876) ; Barhebrzeus (Scho/éa, ed. Spanuth, 1879) ; B. Weiss, das Matthdéus- 
Evglm und seine Lucas-parallelen erkidrt (Halle, 1876)* ; Renan, v. chs. 
x. xi. ; Massebieau, Examen des citations de Pancien Testament dans [ évangile 
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selon Matthieu (Paris, 1885); Gla, Die Original Sprache des Mt. Euglms (1887, 
Aramaic) ; F. Gardiner (/BZ., 1890, 1-16, Mt. wrote discourses in Aramaic, 
had them tr. into Gk., and added Gk. narrative); Kiibel (8767. World, 
1893, 194 f., 263 f., ‘Fundamental Thought and Purpose of Matthew’) ; 
T. Naville, Zssai sur Pévangile selon S. Matthiew (Lausanne, 1893) ; 
Harmon (/BZ., 1895, 114-124; ‘The Judaism of the First Gospel’) ; 
A. B. Bruce, With Open Face (1896), pp. 1-24; Jiilicher (PREZ. xii, 428- 
439); Haussleiter, ‘Probleme des Matthiius-Evglms’ (B/7., 1900, vi.) ; 
V. Bartlet (DZ. ii, 296-305; Blass, ‘Text-kritische Bemerkungen zu 
Matthius’ (B77. iv. 4); Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 301-395); A. S. Barnes (/7S., 
1905, 187-203) ; A. Carr (Zxf.7 iv. 339-349) ; Burkitt, Gospel History and tts 
Transmission, pp. 184f.; W.-C. Allen (DCG. ii. 143-150) ; Hawkins (/S.? 
154-178); D. H. Miiller, die Bergpredigt im Lichte d. Strophentheorie (1908) ; 
A. L. Williams, 7he Hebrew-Christian Messiah (1916); E. F. Morison 
(Exp. i. 408-416); Veldhuizen (Constructive Quarterly, 1917, 755-763). 

§ 1. Plan and outline.—It is essential, at the outset, to feel 
the massive unity of this book, if any justice is to be done to it 
either from the literary or from the religious standpoint. Jesus 
the true messiah, born and trained under the Jewish law, and 
yet Lord of a church whose inward faith, organisation, procedure, 
and world-wide scope transcended the legal limitations of 
Judaism—this is the dominant conception of Matthew’s gospel 
from beginning to end. The book is compiled from at least 
two sources, and their different nuances are more than once 
unmistakable; but these discrepancies and variations do not 
blur the final impression made by the writer’s clear-cut purpose 
(cp. Renan, v. pp. 209 f.). He wishes to show that, in spite of 
the contemporary rupture between Judaism and Christianity, 
there has been a divine continuity realised in the origin and 
issues of faith in Jesus as the Christ. (a) Zhou shalt call his 
name Jesus: for he shall save his People from their sins, ‘That 
People is no longer Israel (cp. 21*), but a wider community. 
(4) A greater than the temple is here, one who is also (c) the 
promulgator of a new Law which transcends the old (cp. 52% 
28), The three sacred possessions of Judaism have thus passed 
into higher uses, as a result of the life of Jesus the Christian 
messiah, It is Mt.’s aim to justify this transition by showing 
from the life of Jesus how it was not the claim of a heretical 
sect who misread the Bible by the light of their own presumptu- 
ousness, but the realisation of a divine purpose and the verification 
of divine prophecies in the sphere of history. 


The opening section (1'~4") describes the preparation of Jesus for his work, 
his birth-roll (127), birth (118-2), baptism at the hands of John (31), and 
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temptation (4""). The arrest of John marks his retiral and return to Galilee, 
where Kapharnaum became the headquarters of his Galilean mission (4'*~-18*), 
A summary or introduction (4%" mepfjyev . . . duddoxwv . . . Kal Knptoowy 

. kal Oepamedwv) lays stress * upon his preaching or teaching, then upon 
his healing powers. Hence we get first of all a cycle of teaching (5-7, the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount), followed by a cycle of incidents in his healing 
work (81—9*4, mainly miracles).f The summary or introduction is then re- 
peated (9*"), in order to pave the way for the wider mission of the twelve 
(10'-42) and a general survey of the relation of his own work to that of John, 
as well as of its Galilean results (111-°"). 

Hitherto the deeds and disciples of Jesus have occupied the foreground of 
the gospel. Now the evangelist describes in more detail (cp. 9") the nature 
of the opposition which he had to encounter from the Pharisees (12!-* 10-1- 22-37. 
38-45), while a series of excerpts from his parables (13!) is set within a brief 
account of his strained relations with his family (12"*°°) and townsfolk (135-8), 
These conflicts develop into a crisis. The murder of John the Baptist (14!) 
drives Jesus to safer quarters (14"*), where his mission is interrupted twice 
by encounters with the Pharisees and scribes (15'*) and the Pharisees and 
Sadducees (16'"*). This foreshadows only too clearly the end, and Peter’s 
confession at Czesarea Philippi (16'*-°°) is therefore followed by a revelation 
of the coming tragedy at Jerusalem, in word and deed (167 171%). Before 
closing his narrative of the Galilean mission, however, the evangelist adds a 
number of sayings (1774-18*). 

The Judzean ministry really falls into two parts, one a brief record of some 
incidents and sayings on the way to Jerusalem (19'-20*4), the other an 
account of the triumphal entry (21!~!”) and the subsequent teaching given by 
Jesus partly to his disciples in private, partly to the crowd in public (in the 
temple), and partly in controversy with the religious authorities (211%*).§ 
The period is summed up characteristically with a long, passionate invective 
against the scribes and Pharisees (23) and an apocalyptic forecast of the 
future (24), followed by a cycle of parables (25). The final story of the 
Passion (26'-27) describes the circumstances of the arrest (261%), the trial 
(267-2751), the crucifixion (272-6), and the burial (27°78), Two appear- 
ances of Jesus after death are then chronicled, one in Jerusalem to the 
women, one in Galilee to the eleven disciples, and the ministry of Jesus ends 
as it began with a commission spoken from a Galilean hill (281-10 12-15. 16-20) 





* Cp. 4!” with 4% and 5}. 

+ Cp. Sir J. C. Hawkins on 8-9, in #7, xii. 471 t., xiii. 20 f. 

$ Note how 11° summarises the preceding section, the blind regain their 
sight (97-31), the lame walk (8°"8 9} ), the lepers are. cleansed (8}-4), the deaf 
hear (9°*"*4), the dead are raised up (g'* 3-8), and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them (9 107 111). On 11, see Wellhausen, Zivz/.? 134 f. 

§ Halévy (AS., 1902, 305 f.) is right in preferring Mt.’s version of the 
parable in 22\" to Luke’s as being more pointed (cp. Hilgenfeld, ZW7., 
1893, 126-143); he is less happy in arguing that 221-7 and 22) &!8 are 
different redactions of the same story, and that the latter is modelled ona 
parable of R. ben Zakkai, a Sadducean teacher at Jamnia in the first 
century A.D. (quoted in Shabbath, 1534 and based on Ecclus 78, Isa 6515-14), 
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From the point of view of effect, the work is clearly and coherently 
arranged ; the successive paragraphs have a comprehensive sweep which 
anfolds the leading ideas in the author’s mind, even when it ignores the histori- 
cal perspective of the subject. It is this constructive literary power which 
characterises Mt. among the synoptics. ‘‘S’il ignorait l’art de peindre, 
comme Luc, ou de buriner, comme Marc, il avait pourtant, lui aussi, son 
talent de bon ouvrier. II possédait l’imagination ordonnatrice de Parchitecte” 
(Nicolardot, p. 113; cp. A/G. i. 97 f.). 

§ 2. Matthew's treatment of Mk.—(Cp. F. H. Woods, S.B. ii. 
63 f.; Wernle, Syn. Frage, 124-178; Schmiedel, £42. 1847- 
1849; Wellhausen, Zzz/. § 4; Allen, pp. xlii-xxxv; Nicolardot, 
pp. 1-114; and B. H. Alford, /7., tgo9, 649-661.) 

Besides Q (see above, pp. 194 f.), Mk. is the main source of 
the editor. He has treated it with a mixture of deference and 
freedom. ‘Thus (a) in style, Mt. as a rule improves the rougher 
or Aramaic language of Mk. ; he is fond of inserting dé instead 
of kai, omitting dr. often after verbs of saying, diminishing the 
number of imperfects and historic presents, and reducing the 
use of np£aro (npéayro) with the infinitive and of compound verbs 
(cp. 41° g! 12°). In the matter of chronological arrangement 
(4) Mt.’s procedure exhibits more variations. Up to 4?2 (from 3}), 
for all its additional material, the narrative of Mt. follows the 
exact order of Mk 119, but after this it diverges sharply. Mk. 
brings out the synagogue-ministry of Jesus in Galilee, but Mt. 
only mentions it vaguely * in his summaries (47% 9%); it is 
not until 12°" (cp. 13%) that he gives any incident that occurred 
in a synagogue. The impression created by Jesus on the first 
occasion of his teaching in the synagogue of Kapharnaum 
(Mk 1?) is made by Mt. (728-29) to follow the long Sermon on the 
Mount j (51-777). After transferring Mk 140-44 (cp. Mt 81), he 
then, for the healing of the demoniac in the same synagogue 
(Mk 173-8), substitutes the healing of a centurion’s servant in the 
town (8°-!5),{ For a line or two he now reverts to the Marcan 
order (8#16 = Mk 179-84), rounding off this triplet§ of cures 
(leprosy, paralysis, and fever) with a prophetic citation (8!7), In 
Mk 1-89 the embarrassing popularity of Jesus as a healer leads 


* 4% is substituted for Mk 1°! and based loosely on Mk 159 + 688, 

t Cp. Moffatt (242. 4375-4391), Votaw (DB. v. 1-45), Adeney (DCG. 
ii, 607-612), and Salmon (Human Element in Gospels, 109 f.). 

{ Probably because it was so placed in Q. The setting of the Sermon is 
artificially taken from Mk 3}°, which Lk. (6!) retains in its original position. 

§ One sufferer asks help ; another has it asked for him; the third receives 
aid without asking (note Mt.’s omission of Mk 1°), ; 
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him to leave Kapharnaum to prosecute his proper work of 
preaching throughout the synagogues of Galilee; but Mt. merely 
makes it an occasion for crossing the lake (8!*"), and inserts the 
stories of Mk 4%-520 (= Mt 81834), Mk 212 (= Mt gl"), 
Mk 521-48 (= Mt g!8-26).* The short account of the choice and 
commission of the twelve (Mk 33%!9 6%18) is then expanded 
characteristically into a long discourse (Mt t0);f but 10!7-% is 
irrelevant (cp. Mk 13°18), and Mt. omits Mk 6!*18, His com- 
mission is not followed by a mission ; the disciples do not go 
forth, and consequently do not return with any report of their 
work (as in Mk 6°), Hence the connection of 14!" differs 
entirely from that of Mk 67931, The eleventh chapter has no 
Marcan material, but for the conflicts of ch. 12 Mt. harks back 
to the substance of Mk 278-312 (= Mt 12116), closing with a 
characteristic OT citation (1217-24), Mk 302! he omits, adds a 
fresh miracle (12723), and then (1274-45) expands Mk 377%, 
following it up with Mk 38185 (= 1246-50) and an enlarged 
version of Mk 4 (= Mt 13). The adherence to Mark’s order 
from this point becomes closer than ever; having already used up 
Mk 4°5—54, Mt. passes at once to Mk 616 (= 1353-58), and hence- 
forth never drops the Marcan thread, though he embroiders it 
often with OT reminiscences, especially in the passion (e.g. 2754 4), 
A comparison of Mk. and Mt. thus proves that the latter is 
upon the whole secondary, and that he had no independent 
chronological tradition or information to guide him in placing 
either sayings or incidents. His choice and disposition of 
materials becomes less and less reliable, from a historical stand- 
point, when he leaves the Marcan record; the Palestinian 
anecdotes which belong to his Sondergut rarely rise above the 
level of edifying stories to that of historicity. Mt.’s corrections 
of Mk. are not those of an eye-witness, or of one who had access 


* Note how the president of the synagogue (Mk.) becomes simply the 
president in Mt. For the latter the synagogues had won an evil reputation 
(10!"). 

+ On reaching 10! he inserts a passage (1075 = Mk 315-9) which he had 
previously missed, and then expands (10%! 4-14) Mk 6%, The whole 
section throws valuable light upon the Palestinian missions of the early church ; 
for its literary structure, see B. Weiss (Quedlen d. Lukas-Evglms, 128 f.), and 
Schott in ZVW. (1906) 140f.; for its reflection of the apostolic efforts 
between A.D. 30 and 60, Weizsicker, 4A. i. 29-32, ii. 48 f., with the criticisms 
of De Faye (AA. 128f.). On 10°! (with Mk 6%, Lk 104 225588) see 
Méchineau in Etudes Relig. (1896) 303-31 5, and A. Wright (Z 7. iv. 153-157). 
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to special, first-hand sources of information. Their origin is 
almost entirely topical. 


The chronological data and the synchronisms are characteristically vague. 
The mission of John the Baptist is dated roughly ‘in the days of Archelaus’ 
(2 37); the writer’s favourite and loose rére (33% 127% 38 151-29 1913 20%) 
links several paragraphs together, and even the more exact references are as a 
rule due to the context (3°? 4) 73 og 97 1120 1472 15! 181 1973-27 etc.). The 
first saying of the Sabbath is introduced év éxelvw 7@ kaup@ (121), without any 
clue to the period. No hint is given of the return of the disciples from their 
mission, yet this is assumed to have occurred, and the place (12”, cp. 117%) 
is evidently Kapharnaum.- The remark of Herod (14!) is similarly vague, 
and the év éxelvy 77 &pg of 18! is at once vaguer and more precise than the 
setting of Mk 9***4. The retiral to Galilee (4’) is simply dated after the 
arrest of John the Baptist, but neither here nor later (47% 818 of rz! 1216 
16") is any duration of time indicated. Some of the time notices (e.g. 81°) 
are borrowed directly from Mk. ; other chronological notes are more character- 
istic, e.g. 918 (while he was speaking), 11" (after instructing the twelve for 
their mission, Jesus departs on one of his own), 12“ (as at 9!8), 13) év 77 quépa © 
éxelyy), 15°? (three days apart with the crowd). 


(c) The writer’s engrossing interest in the sayings of Jesus 
leads him not only to break up the Marcan narrative with 
masses of logia, arranged in systematic blocks, but to abbreviate 
Mark’s introductory matter (cp. the omission of Mk 9#!4 in 
171#21), Where Luke generally omits, Mt. prefers to condense 
or compress (statistics in A/S.? 158-160). 

It is a further note of ‘Mt. to insert names * where the Marcan source had 
none (¢.g. Matthew, 9°; Kaiaphas, 26°57; Jesus,} 27'*!”), This circum- 
stantial trait is counterbalanced by a tendency to allegorise Marcan sayings 
(cp. Nicolardot, Les procédés de Rédaction des Trois Premiers Evangélistes, pp. 
37-46). Matthew concludes with a saying of Jesus, and this tallies with his 
greater emphasis on the Lord’s doctrine. Unlike Mk. (177) and even Luke 
(492-86), he confines the authority of Jesus to teaching, instead of embracing 
under it the power of exorcising demons, etc. It is the sayings rather than 
the narratives of his book which reflect historical traditions ; the contents of 
the latter are sometimes as ambiguous as their connections. 


(d) The later and more ecclesiastical standpoint of Mt. 
comes out definitely in his recasting of the Marcan traditions 
relating to the disciples and Jesus. The former play a more 
important role than in Mk.; thus the saying about the spiritual 
family of Jesus is confined to them (Mt 12‘) instead of being 


* On the names in Mk., see Wright (Some N7' Problems, 57-73), and 
C. D. Burns (Contemporary Review, 1997, 417-424). 

+ That this reading is preferable to the ordinary text, is shown by Burkitt 
(Evang. Da-Meph. ii. 277-278) ; cp. Old Syriac Gospels, p. xx. 


‘ 
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addressed generally to the bystanders (Mk 3°4). Mt. minimises * 
the faults of the disciples (13!618 with Mk 41%, cp. 1354; 1438 
with Mk 65; 16912 with Mk 817-22; cp. the significant omission of 
Mk 9%: 10 82, the smoothing down of Mk 9% in 181", the change 
of Mk 10% in 20!" etc.), and endeavours to eliminate or to 
soften any trait derogatory to the credit of the twelve. A 
similar t reverence for the character of Jesus appears in his 
omission of words or passages like Mk 1% 3° 3%! (charge of 
madness) 10! and 11°, and in changes like those of ‘19!6f 
(Mk ro!) and 2659 (cp. Mk 14°%); the miraculous power of 
Jesus is heightened (contrast 8!° with Mk 19283, 7717-18 with 
~ Mk 97-26 etc.), and the author shrinks as far as possible from 
allowing demons to recognise him as the messiah;{ the 
prophetic power of Jesus is also expanded and made more 
definite (cp. 71° 1245 2143 24! 26? etc.). 

§ 3. Structure—The composite nature of Matthew may be 
explained not only on the hypothesis of the use of earlier sources, 
but also on the theory that the canonical text represents later 
glosses, interpolations, and expansions, like that in Sir 491416, 
The three places at which this theory (which depends largely on 
the use of textual criticism) comes into special prominence are, 
(a) 1-2, (6) 1617, and (c) 2816-20, 

(a) The BiBAos yevécews of 1-2 represents the author’s version 
of a Palestinian tradition which already contained the virgin-birth. 
None of its three sections (1117 the genealogy, 118 the birth, 
21-23 the childhood), not even the first, need be anything else 
than a free composition ; whatever was the basis for the Jewish- 
Christian belief upon which the writer drew (cp. W. C. Allen, 
Interpreter, 1905, pp. 51f.; Box, Virgin Birth of Jesus, pp. 7f.), 
the narrative, judged from the standpoint of literary criticism, 
offers no criteria for distinguishing between a source and an 
editor, or between an original gospel and an addition. It is a 


* But not invariably (cp. 1517 and 26°). 

+ Both the desire to spare the twelve and the reluctance to dwell on the 
human affectionateness of Jesus appears in his version (19!*!5) of Mk. 1o0'%-16 ; 
the former, together with a characteristic hesitation to record a reproach 
addressed to Jesus, in 8% (cp. Mk 4°). 

This is one of his clearest attempts (see p. 248) to improve upon Mark 
(cp. Bacon, ZVW., 1905, 155f.; it ‘‘is to be viewed in the light of the 
known accusations of collusion with Beelzebub brought against Jesus and 
his followers, with the marked silence of the Fourth gospel on this type of 
mighty works.” 
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piece of early Christian midrashic narrative, drawn up in order 
to show how the various incidents and features of the nativity 
were a fulfilment of OT prophecy (virgin- -birth 122£, in Bethlehem: 
25f, flight to Egypt 2, weeping in Ramah 21718, and the name 
Nazarene 2?°),* 


Neither the style nor the contents of 1-2 afford valid evidence for sus- 
pecting that they are a later insertion in the gospel. The hypothesis that this 
section did not originally form part of the gospel was advocated in the eighteenth 
century by Dr. John Williams (4 Free Enquiry into the Authenticity of the 
First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel?, London, 1789), then 
by Ammon (Daéssertatio de Luca emendatore Matthei, 1805), and afterwards 
by Norton (i. 16-17) ; it is still urged on the plea that 11%-2%° was an after- 
thought or later interpolation (so, ¢.g., Keim and Merx), since the connection 
between 117 and 3! is quite natural. The hypothesis that the editor or final 
author of the gospel has incorporated an earlier source t in 1-2, working it over 
for his own purposes, becomes especially plausible (i.) with reference to the 
genealogy (1716), which has often been taken (e.g. by de Wette, Olshausen, 
Sabatier: ESR. v. 464, Delitzsch, Meyer, Bacon: DZ. ii. 137f., and Loisy) 
as originally a Jewish Christian document, or even as a later insertion (¢. A.D. 
170; Charles in Academy, 1894, 447f.). The latter theory is improbable ; 
the interest in the Davidic sonship was not paramount at that period. As for 
the former conjecture, the genealogy is probably the composition of the author 
himself arranged for mnemonic purposes in three sets of fourteen generations 
(the double 7 reflecting the author’s penchant for that sacred number). In 
structure and contents it is quite artificial,§ inferior to Luke’s, and intended 





* The further problem (cp Feigel, Der Einfluss des Weissagungsbewetses 
u. anderer Motive auf d. Letdensgeschichte, 1910; Weidel in SK., 1912, 
167f.) is to determine to what extent the prophetic citations created or 
moulded the narratives, here as elsewhere in Mt. ‘‘The narratives have a 
basis in fact, or in what is assumed to be or regarded as fact. But in form 
they have often been assimilated to earlier models, and display unmistakable 
midrashic features ” (Box, of, ct. p. 20). 

+ On 1-2 as an integral part of the gospel, cp. Box (of. cz#. pp. 10 f.). 

{ Or sources; Meyer, ¢.g., finds three in 13-6 118-5 and 2. 

§ ‘‘It is artificial from beginning to end, and meant to be so, as artificial 
as the lists of the twelve thousand sealed out of every tribe of Israel except 
Dan in the book of Revelation” (Burkitt, Zvang. Da-Meph. ii. 260). Halévy 
(RS., 1902, 221f.) ingeniously suggests that the forty-two generations of 
Mt., with the twenty from Adam to Abraham, are designed to make up the 
62 ‘weeks’ of years in Dn 97-6, which were to follow the 7 weeks of 
Zerubbabel, and to be followed by messiah’s tragic death (cp. 24"). But, 
apart from the exegetical obstacles, there is no adequate proof that the Daniel- 
tradition was a norm to which any messianic aspirant had to conform, or that 
Mt, dated the death of Jesus from such a messianic prophecy. If any source 
of the schematism is wanted, the cabbalistic interpretation of 7, whose three 
letters are equivalent by gematria to the number 14, is the most probable. 
For the genealogies as interpolated, cp. Sanders in JBL. (1913) 184-193. 
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to show that Jesus, as the Christ, was legally descended from David—the 
ptimary essential, from a Jewish standpoint, for any messianic claimant. A 
further apologetic motive is evident in the introduction of the women’s names ; 
they reflect either a universalistic interest (Heffern, /BZ., 1912, 31 f.), or the 
Jewish slanders which the author desired to rebut, not only by stating what he 
believed to be the truth about Mary, but by arguing that, even on the Jewish 
level, women of irregular life played an honoured réle in the history of the 
Davidic lineage. How much less therefore (the inference is) are Jewish 
objections to Mary (see against this, Spitta in ZW 7., 1912, 1-7) and to Jesus 
justified! These data of the genealogy show that the story of 118% was its 
natural sequel (cp. Allen, #7. xi. 135 f.), and consequently that the case for a 
source is much weaker here than in Luke. There is no obvious reason why a 
Jewish Christian who, like the author, was interested in the lore of Judaism, 
should not have compiled the genealogy for his own special purposes. 

The birth-narratives in Matthew and Luke stand thus on a different footing. 
In the latter, the omission of a word or two (in 1*4%5) leaves the narrative 
fairly consecutive and intelligible. In the former, no hypothesis of literary 
criticism or textual emendation* can disentangle the conception of a virgin- 
birth from a story which is wrought together and woven on one loom.t 

(ii.) The textual problem of 17% is not yet settled, but the earliest variants 
(of which that in the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila—Conybeare, /. i. 
96-102—is not one) show traces, variously phrased, of belief in the virgin- 
birth (cp. J. R. Wilkinson, H/. i. 354-359). Such modifications as may be 
due to doctrinal prepossessions are designed to re-set or to sharpen the 
reference of the original text to the virgin-birth, not to insert the dogma in 
a passage which was originally free from it. The Syriac variants (cp. Burkitt, 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ii. 262f.) may be regarded as derived from SS 
(Jacob begat Joseph, Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat 
Jesus who ts called the Messiah),~ which is connected with the Greek text of 
the Ferrar group, underlying the old Latin, and the Armenian versions (2.¢. 
"Tako dé éyévyncev tiv “Iwond, @ wvnorevOcioa tapbévos Mapiip éyévynoev 
"Incoby tov Neybuevov Xpiorév). In any case éyévyyce refers throughout to 
legal kinship, not to physical parentage (cp. A. S. Lewis, Old Syriac Gospels, 
1910, pp. xiv-xvii, and C, H. Turner, /7S. xi. 205f.). . 

(iii.) The story § of 2! in whole or part has been assigned to a period 





*The deletion of é« mvetuaros dylov (138) by Venema, Markland, 
Bakhuyzen, and Vollgraff is quite arbitrary, though Burkitt (Zv. Da-dMeph. 
ii. 261) rightly follows SS in omitting ov« éyivwoxev %ws of (1%) as a later 
Christian comment introduced to safeguard the physical miracle. 

T This tells against the primitive origin of the ewangelium infantiae, and 
against all theories of its place in Q or in any pre-canonical source which can 
be detected in the gospels. Resch’s attempt (A7zudhedtsevangelium, 264-276) 
to prove that Paul was acquainted with it is a complete failure. 

$Cp. van Manen (77:, 1895, pp. 258-263), who defends this as the 
original reading in Matt. The textual phenomena are displayed in “22. 
2962, as amended in PAZ., 1902, 85-95 (cp. ZVW. xiii. 171 f.). 

§ Cp. Beyschlag, 77%. ii. 478: ‘*In the story of the travelling star 
which pointed the way to the magi, in that of Peter walking on the waves, 
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later than that of the gospel ; but on insufficient grounds. In a Syriac tract, 
attributed to Eusebius, and extant in a sixth century MS (cp. transl. by 
Wright in Journal of Sacred Lit., April, October, 1866 ; Nestle, ZW7., 1893, 
435-438), an account of the magi and the star is given, whose date purports 
to be A.D. 118-119. If it could be established (so Conybeare in Guardian, 
April 29, 1903, cp. D. Viélter, 77., 1910, 170-213), that the author ‘‘ had in 
his hands a pre-canonical Greek source of 119 or 120,” this might denote the 
terminus a quo for the incorporation of 2 into the canonical text of 
Mt. ; but the inference is hazardous. The text runs thus: ‘‘ This question 
[z.e. about the Balaam-prophecy of the star and the coming of the magi 
to Bethlehem in the reign of Pir Shabour] arose in the minds of men who 
were acquainted with the holy books, and through the efforts of great men 
in various places this history was sought for, and found, and written in the 
tongue of those who attended to the matter.” The ‘holy books’ probably 
include the NT, the ‘history’ is not the story of Mt 2!" but the Balaam- 
legend, and the question related to the verification of the date in Mt. or to 
the harmonising of the Lucan and Matthzean stories of the infancy (cp. 
Hilgenfeld, ZW7., 1895, 447 f., and Zahn, 77. ii. 527). It is curious that 
according to astronomical observations an important and rare conjunction of 
the planets (Jupiter and Saturn) did take place between April 15th and 
December 27th of 6 B.C., which may have led to acute speculation amongst 
Babylonian astrologers, who were accustomed to forecast the effects of such 
phenomena upon Syria.* This may suggest a historical nucleus for the early 
Christian haggada of Mt 23-4, 


(4) 1617-20 is also more likely to be organic to a gospel 
which reflected the larger catholic consciousness of Christianity 
(cp. HVT. 646 f.), and particularly Matthew’s high estimate of the 
apostles, than a later interpolation in a very early gospel, much 
less an integral part of such a gospel (Keim, iv. 266f.; Stevens, 
NTTh. 136f.). The original saying + goes back to the Jewish 
conception of fetra (S15, cp. the rabbinic quotation in Taylor’s 
Sayings of Jewish Fathers*, 160) as applied by God to Abraham, 
‘when He saw Abraham would one day arise, He said, Lo, I have 
found the fe¢ra to build and to found the world upon.’ Even 
in the Greek expansion of the evangelist the saying does not 
presuppose a period of christolédgical development later than 
that assigned to the gospel as a whole, and the similar passage in 
Jn 207-23 seems a correction of the specifically Petrine privilege 


or of the OT saints rising in the hour of Jesus’ death, Mt. has manifestly 
translated poetic traditions into history. Even Lk. has taken for genuine 
history the legendary traditions of his introductory chapters.” 

* The suggestions of Kepler have been recently elaborated, on the basis 
of a Babylonian demotic papyrus, by Oefele in his essay (AZ¢tthetlungen der 
Vorderasiat. Geselischaft, 1903) on ‘ das Horoskop der Empfingnis Christi.’ 

+ Cp, Bruston in RTQR. (1902) 326-341. See, further, Appendix F, 
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of the Matthzean logion. For this, as well as for other reasons 
(cp. Zahn’s Forschungen, i. 163 f., 290 f.), it is unlikely that 1617-19 
(cp. Schmiedel, ZBz., 1876, 1892, 3104—3105 ; Soltau, SK., 1916, 
228-233) is an interpolation, or 16'*1° an insertion made by 
the church of Rome (Victor), ¢. A.D. 190, in the interests of its 
catholic authority (Grill, Der Primat des Petrus, 1904, pp. 61-79). 

(c) While the epilogue (2816) naturally does not give the 
ipsissima uerba of Christ (cp: ZWVT. 647-649), it is an organic 
part of the gospel, which rounds off the narrative ;* there is 
nothing in its phraseology which is inconsistent with the catholic 
consciousness of the early church during the last quarter of the 
first century. The only point of dubiety lies in 28% The 
theory that the textus receptus of this verse arose between A.D. 
130 and 140 in the African old Latin texts, owing to baptismal 
and liturgical considerations, and that the original text was the 
shorter Eusebian form (zopevOévres pabyrevoate ravra Ta. evn év TO 
évépari pov), was proposed by Conybeare (ZIV W., 1901, 275-280 ; 
H7. i.102—108) and has been accepted by Usener (/ehein. Museum, 
1902, 39f.), Kirsopp Lake: Zujfluence of Text. Criticism on NT 
Exegesis (1904), pp. 7f., and ERE. ii. 379 f., Wellhausen, Allen, 
and Montefiore, amongst others. The opposite side is repre- 
sented by Riggenbach (B/7Z., 1903, vii. 1, ‘ Der trinitarische Tauf- 
befehl Mt 281° nach seiner urspriinglichen Textgestalt und seiner 
Authentie untersucht’) and Chase (/ZS., 1905, 483f.). The 
phrase év 7@ évéuari pov may be a Western harmonising interpo- 
lation (so Riggenbach, from Lk 2447; Chase, from Mk 161”), or 
an insertion of Eusebius himself, independent of any codices in 
the Czesarean library. Also, the fact that Eusebius in a number 
of his works refrains from quoting the verse in its canonical 
form, and omits all reference to baptism, does not necessarily 
involve that the canonical form was not in existence, if it can be 
proved that it was natural for him to omit the baptismal clause 
as irrelevant to his immediate purpose, quoting only the words 
which follow and precede it in the canonical text. The 
occurrence of the latter in the Syriac version of the Zheophania 


* Cp. Norden (Antcke Kunstprosa, ii. 456): ‘Xp& rots wey “EX\now os 
"EdAnow, Tots 5¢ BapBdpors ws BapBdpors, ist die Weisung, die der Griechische 
Philosoph einer Tradition zufolge seinem die Welt erobernden Schiiler 
Alexander auf den Weg mitgab; mopevdévres ofy uabyredoare mavra Ta €Ovn 
sagte der Stifter der christlichen Religion zu seinen Schiiler als er sie in dé 
Welt aussandte.’ 28° completes 17° (see FFG. ii. 371 f.). | 
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iv. 8) shows that some old Syriac MSS must have had the 
‘baptism in the name of the Trinity, and Efraim’s comment 
on the Diatessaron indicates that the latter’ represented the 
ordinary text of Mt. at this point (cp. Burkitt’s Hvang. Da- 
Meph. i. 72 f., i. 171, 279). Didaché 7, again, shows that the 
trinitarian formula was possible by the first quarter of the 
second ‘century, but this does not prove that it was derived 
from Mt 28% The question has an obvious bearing not only 
on the date, but on the ethos of Matthew’s gospel. On the whole, 
the probabilities converge on the likelihood that the trinitarian 
form. was introduced by the author of the gospel himself, as 
a liturgical expansion of the primitive formula of baptism into 
the name of Jesus (cp. Wilkinson, A/. i. 571-575; Stanton, 
GAD. i. 355 f.; and J. H. Bernard, Studia Sacra, 62 f.). 

Most of the other structural difficulties can be explained as 
the result either of the author’s work as a com iler and editor, 
or of later harmonising. The main exception is 518% but even 
this does not justify the hypothesis of a later revision. 


The disruption of the context by Mt 28%1°, whose contents do no more 
than repeat those of vv.>", suggests that it is an: editorial interpolation or 
later gloss (so, ¢.g., Keim, vi. 308f. ; Soltau, Schmiedel). Nothing new is 
communicated by Jesus; he simply repeats what the angel has already said. 
Whether it is a reminiscence of the tradition underlying Jn 2014" (cp. the 
common use of dvethren), or borrowed from the lost Marcan ending (see 
above, pp: 238f.), it is a plausible conjecture (Rohrbach, Harnack) that its 
insertion may have taken place early in the second century, when the 
formation of the gospel-canon led to a certain amount of alteration especially 
in the resurrection-narrative, in order to level up the synoptic traditions (with 
their Galilean appearances) to the Johannine (Jerusalem). 

This dual character of the resurrection-stories (Galilee, Jerusalem), which 
becomes a special problem in the historical criticism of Mt. and Lk., has started 
an ingenious attempt to locate the Galilee-appearances at Jerusalem by means 
of a harmonising hypothesis which assumes that Galilee here is not the 
province but a place in the vicinity of Jerusalem (so especially R. Hofmann, 
‘*Galiliia auf dem Oelberg,” 1896; Zimmermann in SX., 1901, 446f., and 
Lepsius, ‘‘ Die Auferstehungsberichte,” in Reden. u. Abhandlungen, iv., 
1902), and which summons to its aid the conjecture (Resch, 7U. x. 2. 381f., 
x. 3. 765f., xii. 332f., 362f., 586) that mepiywpos (in Mk 1% etc. ; py. 
Abbott’s Diat. 438 f., 1232)* is the Gk. equivalent of m9%a (cp. Ezek 47%), 
a district east of the temple, surrounding the mount of Olives and including 
Bethany. There would thus be two Galilees in the NT: one that of 
northern Palestine, the sphere of the early ministry of Jesus, the other that 





* The double sense of 553 is used both by Chajes (Markus-Studien, 13) 
and Abbott to explain Lk 4°7=Mk 1%, 
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of Jerusalem, the location of Christ’s appearances after death. But the 
evidence for this theory breaks down upon examination. The medizeval 
pilgrims found a site here and there for Galilee on Olivet or Mount Sion, 
simply because they already (cp. Zahn, G&. ii. 937) felt the difficulty of 
harmonising the resurrection-narratives. Tertullian’s language in Afo/. 21 
does not bear out Resch’s contention (cp. Schiirer, 7ZZ., 1897, 187 f.), while 
the theory is further handicapped by the need of assuming not only that Luke 
at one place (24°) misread Mk 167, although elsewhere he (24%, Ac 17”) pre- 
served the real meaning of Galilee, but that, without any warning, the term 
changes its geographical meaning in the synoptic tradition. The hypothesis * 
therefore falls to the ground (so, ¢.g., Keim, vi. 380 ; W. C. Allen, Zz. 2987 ; 
Gautier, Bz. 3498 ; Schmiedel, ZBz. 4044; Lake, Resurrection Narratives, 
208-209; Masterman, DCG. ii. 207; A. Meyer, Auferstehungsberichte,’95 f.; 
and Armstrong in Princeton B7z4/. and Theol. Studies, 1912, 307 f.). 

§ 4. Characteristics —The main problem of the gospel remains, 
however, viz. the juxtaposition of Jewish or particularistic (e.g. 
ro! 23 y524 1928 232) and catholic (e.g. 12% 24! and 281%) 
sayings (cp. 16! and 23°). Are the former due to a Judaistic 
recension of the Logia (Schmiedel, #47. 1842-3, 1870), and 
were the latter, together with some of the less historical traits, the 
work of a later editor or editors more friendly to the Gentiles 
(Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Schwegler: JVZ. i. 199f, 241f.)? The 
answer to these questions depends upon the critical analysis of 
the gospel. Keim (i. 86 f.) ascribes, ¢.g., 117-28 31415 811-12 221-14 
25112 2719. 62-66 2815f. to a zealous Jewish-Christian, of liberal 
sympathies, who wrote after the fall of Jerusalem. Soltau’s better 
theory (ZVW., 1900, 219-248) is that a series of editorial 
additions to the original Matthew may be found, e.g., in 1-2, 3!418 
4iel6 g18-19 BIT yol7-21 7 214-15. 35 212-5 2615. 53 (66) 97(8) 9-10. 34, 48. 57 
2792_2820 ; the original Matthew was compiled from Mk. and the 
Logia by an opponent of Judaism, but the editor was a strict 
Jewish Christian of catholic sympathies and dogmatic preposses- 
sions. This is decidedly simpler than the older theory of Scholten 
(Het Oudste Evangelie, 93 f.), which postulated three different 
editions of Matthew. But the solution lies in the idiosyncrasies 
of the author rather than in the strata of the gospel. The author 
of Matthew is unconsciously self-portrayed in 13°; he is ypappa- 
revs pabyrevdeis tH Bactrcia Tov otpavadv Spots avOpdrw oixodec- 
moTy ootis exBdAXre éx TOD Onoavpod adrod Kawa Kai madad. He 
is a Jewish Christian, acquainted with rabbinic learning; the 
midrashic element is more pronounced in his work than in either 


* Resch’s recent contributions are Das Galilda bei Jerusalem (1910) and 
Der Auferstandene in G. bet J. (1912). 
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Mark or Luke, and it is most conspicuous in the passages which 
come directly from his own pen. The Jewish Christian traits of 
his gospel are, however, largely due to the Palestinian traditions 
which he employed, as well as to the thesis of his own work, 
viz. that Christianity as the new law and righteousness of God 
had superseded the old as a revelation of God to men.* He 
voices the catholic and apostolic consciousness of the early 
church, which saw in its universal mission to the world a com- 
mission of Jesus to his disciples, and in its faith a new and final 
law of God’s messiah. Mt. thus approximates to the standpoint 
of Iuke and of James. He does not show any anti-Pauline 
tendency ; it is forced exegesis to detect a polemic against Paul, 
e.g. in the description of the enemy in 1378 or in 519 (cp. 1 Co 159). 
If Mt. has any affinities with the great apostle, it is with the 
Paul of Ro 9g, not of Ro 111%, much less of Gal 2°, His 
Jewish Christian proclivities are strongly marked even in details 
(e.g. 242, his fondness for 7 Bacireia trav odpavay, the addition 
of kat ryv Sixacoctyny im 68 [cp. 34=517, Gal 44], etc.), but he 
sees the real Judaism not in the Israel t which had deliberately 
(cp. 2725, note the emphatic w&s 6 Aads) rejected Jesus, but in 
the church. It is not accidental that éxxAyoia only occurs in 
Mt., among the evangelists. He reflects an age when the church 


* Wellhausen (Zz/.? 62) minimises unduly the catholic and universal 
traits of the final editor. ‘‘ Mt. has in view the primitive church of Jerusalem, 
which sought to hold fast by Judaism in spite of everything. Hostility to the 
official representatives of the Law is never expressed more bitterly than by 
him. . . . But this enmity is a rival race for the same goal, viz. for the 
fulfilment of the Law and for righteousness. This goal is naturally higher 
for Christians than for Jews; nevertheless, on that very account the former 
claim to be the true representatives of Judaism and refuse to yield place to 
the false. They still take part in the cultus at Jerusalem (57%), pay the 
temple-tax, . . . confine their propaganda outside Jerusalem to Jews, 
exclude pagans and Samaritans, and will not cast their holy pearls before 
swine (10° 7°).” But this is all or nearly all retained, partly for archaic 
reasons, from the sources ; it is not so fundamental for Mt. as the larger atmo- 
sphere of catholic feeling. Wellhausen himself (Zz#/.* 78f.) admits the 
probability of this later on. 

+ He alone of the evangelists uses dvoula, and he is specially opposed to 
hypocrisy ; but the former need not, any more than the latter, be an anti- 
Pauline touch, 

t¢ Cp. Wellhausen’s remark on 23°7-** Er [z.e. Jesus] hat durch seine 
Apostel immer wieder Versuche gemacht, die Juden in seiner Gemeinde 
(k’néschta) m sammeln (2’xasch) und vor dem drohenden Zorn zuflucht zu 
gewahren, aber vergebens.” Cp. De Faye, AA. 114, 125. 
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and the kingdom were becoming more closely identified, when 
the Gentile mission was in full swing, when the initial flush and 
rush of the faith in Palestine had been succeeded by experiences 
of false prophets, unworthy members,* and the obstacles which 
a new organisation creates as well as removes. 

Writing for the practical needs of the church, he betrays the 
vocation of a teacher incidentally in the mnemonic and mathe- 
matical arrangements of his material, among other things. Thus 
there are three divisions in the genealogy (177), three angel- 
messages to Joseph in dreams (1% 21-19), three temptations 
(4114), a triple description of the mission (47° see above), a triple 
illustration in 522 (cp. 59435. 89-41), the threefold definition ot 
61-4 5-15. 16-18 (cp, also 69-10 77-8. 22. 25. 27), three miracles of healing 
(8!-5), three further miracles (87°-9%), three other miracles of 
healing (g!*-84), the triple rhythm of 117 (cp. 12°°), the threefold 
attack of the Pharisees (12% 10f 24f) three parables of sowing 
(13182), three instances of Verily I say to you (18% 1% 18), + three 
classes of eunuchs (191), the threefold rhythm of 201 (eis 76 
xtA.) and 21%, three parables (2118-221), three questions put to 
Jesus (2215-49), three warnings (23°, cp. 2370-22 2323 mint and 
dill and cummin, justice and mercy and faithfulness, 23° prophets 
and wise men and scribes), the three men of the parable (2514), 
three prayers in Gethsemane (266-45), three denials of Peter 
(26%), three questions of Pilate (2717-22), three mockeries of the 
crucified (27°94), three women specially mentioned at the cross 
(27°), and the threefold rhythm of 28199, With this numerical 
trait we may rank the fivefold occurrence of the formula xa 
éyevero ore eréhecey xtA. (7% 111 1353 19! 261), the fivefold 
antithesis of 57/48, and the fivefold rhythm of 1078 (cp. 10%!) ; 
the seven evil spirits of 12, the sevenfold forgiveness of 187!-22 
(cp. 22%), the seven loaves and baskets (1557), and the 
sevenfold woe of 23. It may be only accidental that there are 
ten OT citations (1-4!) previous to the beginning of the 
Galilean mission, and there happen to be ten miracles in 8!—9*4, 
The irregular number of the beatitudes (51), where schematism 
would have been easy, shows that the writer did not work out 


* ** He seems to move amid a race of backsliders” (Abbott, HAz. 1788) ; 
but the references are too general to be connected with the retrogression of 
Jewish converts when the breach between Gentile and Jewish Christians 
widened ¢. A.D, 70. 

+ The duit in 1819 is to be omitted. 


17 
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numerical schemes* quite regardless of the materials at his 
disposal, though homiletic influences undoubtedly were respons- 
ible for the form as occasionally for the content of the latter. 


The character of the OT citations throws a particular ray of light on the 
heterogeneous strata of the gospel as well as on the specific interests of the 
compiler or editor. In 2° 4 817 13% and 27% we have paraphrastic 
renderings of the Hebrew.t Here, as elsewhere, citations which differ alike 
from the Hebrew and the LXX may occasionally be the result of the natural 
looseness with which early Christian writers occasionally cited the OT from 
memory, or freely adapted texts for purposes of edification. In such cases 
the differences are immaterial. In others, e.g. in 27% (cp. H. R. Hatch, 
Biblical World, 1893, 345-354, and J. R. Harris, Zxf.® xii. 161-171), 
the use of a flortlegium is the clue to the textual phenomena. The dual 
nature of the citations remains, however, upon any hypothesis, and it is a 
watermark of compilation. As a rule Matthew assimilates quotations already 
found in Mk. more closely to the LXX, or else leaves them as he finds them 
in that state. The main exceptions to this—in 211%, where, like Lk. (19*), he 
omits the waow rots é@veow of the LXX (Mk 11"), and in 27%, where the 
closer approximation of ivart to the LXX is balanced by the substitution of 
the vocative 6e¢é wou for 6 eds wou (Mk 15*4 LXX)—are not of any special 
moment. The same holds true of the non-Marcan allusions to, or citations of, 
the OT, with the striking exception of twelve passages (173 2 218 28 46 218 
21° besides the five noted above), which indicate a recourse to the original 
with a more or less subordinate use of the LXX. These passages are all 
connected with the fulfilment of prophecy. Two of them (2” and 27%?) may 
have been taken originally from the apocryphal book of Jeremiah (Jerome, 
cp. Resch’s Parallel. Texte, ii. 334 f., 369f. ; and above, pp. 33-34), three 
come from Micah (2°), Hosea (2!°),§ and Jeremiah (21%) respectively, while a 
couple (4° 13%) are from the Psalter. The rest are drawn from Isaiah (21° 
being a composite citation of Isaiah and Zechariah). 


With regard to the motives underlying Mt.’s account, an 
apologetic element emerges at the outset in the ascription of the 
birth to prophecy, as well as in the inclusion of the women in the 


* On this cp. Luthardt’s paragraphs in his essay, De Composttione 
Evangelit Matthei (Leipzig, 1861), Plummer (pp. xixf.), Abbott (Dzaz. 
3352 ¢), and Levesque (AZ., 1916, 5 f., 387 f.). 

+ Cp. E. Haupt’s Zur Wrirdigung der alt. Citationen im. Ev, Mt. 
(Treptow, 1870) on 87 (pp. 1-7) 13” (pp. 7-10) and 27° (pp. 10-16); Allen 
in ZZ. xii. 281f., and Nestle in H7. xix. on 2% (pp. 527f.), and (27. xx. 
92-93) on 12”. 

tt The midrashic development in 21° is carried a step further by Justin 
(Apol. i. 32), who binds the foal to a vine (cp. FG. v. 174 f.). 

§ The difference between this forced application (due to the identification 
of Jesus here, as in the temptation story, with Israel) and the apt citation in 
g'3 (12!"), illustrates the composite character of Matthew’s gospel (cp. Burkitt’s 
Transmission, 202-203). 
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genealogy. The author possibly (cp. above, p. 251) aimed at 
contemporary Jewish insinuations. The birth of Jesus was the 
fulfilment of prophecy ; Joseph openly recognised Mary as his 
wife before the birth ; and even in the Davidic genealogy women 
like Tamar and Rahab, besides Ruth the foreigner, had played a 
part by Divine commission. The earliest possible record of the 
well-known Jewish slander dates from about A.D. 130, and it does 
not become prominent till the age of Celsus, half a century later 
(Hilgenfeld in ZWT., 1900, pp. 271 f.); but it must be earlier 
than its literary records, and some such slander, or suspicion of 
Mary’s Davidic descent (Ubbink, Zheo/. Studién, 1913, 284f.), 
was inevitable in Jewish circles as soon as the dogma of the virgin- 
birth was marked, particularly in connection with the messianic 
claims of Jesus. Elsewhere a sensitiveness to contemporary 
Jewish slander is visible, as in 2115 perhaps (see Orig. ¢. Ceds. 1. 
28. 38), and in the story of 281!-15, while the humble, grateful 
recognition of Jesus the messiah * at his birth by the foreign magi is 
_thrown into relief against his subsequent reception by the Jews. 

Mt. has also his eye upon difficulties felt inside the church, 
e.g. about the relation of Jesus to the Law and the Gentile 
mission. A certain perplexity had further been felt, by the time 
he wrote, about the baptism of Jesus, and his account in 31% 
attempts to explain how the holy messiah submitted to baptism 
at the hands of John.t The purpose of John’s baptism, eis 
adeow apaptidv (Mk 14), is omitted, and there is a tacit contrast 
between the people (Mt 3°) and the religious authorities (3! 
ipas . . . els werdvoav) on the one hand, and Jesus (314) on the 
other. The curious story of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (cp. Jerome, contra Pe/ag. ili. 2,and Cyprian, de rebapt. 
xvil.), that Jesus only went { after refusing at first to accompany 
his father and mother (cp. the motive of John 7%"), is accepted 
by some scholars, ¢g. by O. Holtzmann (ZLeden Jesu, Eng. tr. 
127f.), as authentic. Both this and the account in Mt. are 
probably more or less independent attempts to explain the same 

* The significant change in 3” (cp. Jub 22% 8; Halévy, AS., 1903, 32f., 
123f., 210f.) substitutes a public proclamation for an inward assurance. 

+ The passage thus tallies with the ratification of Christian baptism in 
28” ; the validity of the institution is proved apologetically by the fact that 
Jesus himself not only enjoined it but submitted to it. 

t ‘* Dixit autem eis, quid peccaui, ut uadam et baptizer ab eo? nisi forte 


hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est.” The fragment breaks off here; but, 
as the next fragment proves, Jesus did go eventually. 
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incident. But this opens up the larger question of the relation 
between the two works. 

§ 5. dt. and the Euangelium iuxta Hebreos.—When the 
Matthzan document is identified with Q (see above, pp. 194 f.), 
the speculations of early tradition and recent investigation 
upon the relation of the canonical Mt. to the 7d “Iovdatkdv 
lose their basis and interest, although the latter document 
remains one of the problems and enigmas of early Christian 
literature. Even yet there is no sort of agreement upon the 
relation of the canonical Matthew, or of Q (= the Matthzan 
Logia), to what came to be called ‘the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews’ (etayyéAuov caf’ “EBpaiovs). The latter, to judge from 
the Stichometry of Nikephorus, was larger than Mk. and smaller 
than Mt.; it was the Greek translation of an Aramaic original, 
used by the Nazarenes and the Ebionites especially, and 
eventually circulated among the Jewish Christians of Egypt. 
So much is clear. But its origin is a mystery. Was it (so from 
Bleek and Frank: SX., 1846, 369f., to Wernle, Syn. Frage, 
248 f.; Jilicher, Zzm/. 261 ; A. F. Findlay, etc.) a second-hand 
and second-century compilation mainly based on the canonical 
gospels (especially Mt. and Lk.),* or a source co-ordinate with 
the canonical Gospels (O. Holtzmann’s Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. 46- 
52) and even used by Mt. and Lk. (Handmann, ZW. v. 3. 127 f.)? 
These are the two extremes of critical opinion. The latter is 
modified by those who hold that both Mt. and Heb. gospel were 
written by the same hand (Nicholson, Zhe Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, 1879), or that both were versions of the Ur- 
Matthaus (so, ¢.g., Schneckenburger, Zahn), while there is still 
support for the traditional view that the Heb. gospel was 
really the work of Matthew to which the tradition of Papias 
refers (so, ¢.g., Hilgenfeld, Die Luglien, 43 f.; ZWT., 1863, 345 f., 
1889, 280f.; and Barns, cp. A. Meyer, AVA. i. 18-19). 
Setting aside the latter theory, we may upon the whole feel 


* Specifically a second-century Jewish-Christian adaptation of Mt. 
(Weizsicker, Untersuchungen, 223f. ; Resch, 7U. v. 4. 322f. ; Hoennicke, 
JC. 98, etc.) or of Lk. (B. Weiss, Zzn/. 494 f.). 

+ To the literature cited by Ehrhard (ACZ,. 139f.) and A. Meyer (HVA. 
ii. 21f.), add Menzies (DZ. v. 338-342), Findlay (DCG. i. 675 f.), Stanton 
(GHD. i. 250f.), Adeney (/7/. iii. 139-159), Wellhausen’s Zzz/.2 117-118, 
and Barnes ( /7:S., April 1905, 356f.). The extant fragments are collected in 
Preuschen’s Antilegomena (3-8) and Harnack (ACZ. i. 1. 6f.), and translated 
by Nicholson (of, ci¢. pp. 28 f.) and B. Pick (Pavalipomena, Chicago, 1908). 
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justified in refusing also to regard the gospel xa “EBpatovus as a 
derivative compilation. Its use by Hegesippus (cp. S?. 270f.), 
possibly also by Ignatius and Papias,* throws the date of its 
composition into the early part of the second century, and the 
internal evidence suggests an even earlier period (A.D. 70-100, 
Harnack, ACZ. ii. 1. 625f.). The gospel, in its original form,; 
was probably one of the narratives which preceded Luke (1) ; 
it was a Jewish-Christian Sujyyous which assigned special promi- 
nence to James as Mt. did to Peter, and which derived part of 
its material from primitive and fairly authentic sources. The 
tradition which connected it with Matthew is pure guesswork, 
started by misinterpretations of the earlier tradition about 
Matthew’s Logia. The gospel xa@’ “EBpaiovs was originally 
anonymous (Handmann, pp. 114f.); it was a gospel of the 
twelve, not a gospel of Matthew. Unlike the canonical Mt. 
it had no Luangelium infantiea, though it may have had a 
genealogy, since its purpose was to prove the messianic 
legitimacy of Jesus. It is related, in point of religious aim and 
literary quality, to the canonical Mt. pretty much as the epistle 
of Barnabas is to Hebrews (see Appendix G). 


(D) LUKE. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions [—Origen’s Homzlie in Lucam (mainly on 
chs. 1-4) ; Ambrose, Lxfosztio Ev. sec. Lucam (fourth century) ; Beda (eighth 
century); Theophylact (eleventh century); Cajetan (1543); Cornelius 4 
Lapide (1638, Eng. tr. of Luke, London, 1887) ; H. Pape (Leipzig, 1778) ; 
S. F. N. Morus (Leipzig, 1795); Stein (Halle, 1830); F. A. Bornemann’s 
Scholia (1830); Gléckler (Frankfort, 1830); Olshausen (1837, Eng. tr. 
1863); Baumgarten-Crusius (Jena, 1845); Meyer (1846, Eng. tr. of fifth 
ed., Edin. 1880); de Wette® (1846); Trollope (London, 1847); Diedrich 





* Schwegler (VZ. i. 197 f.) also heard echoes in Jas 5? and 2 P 1", since 
the gospel, like the apocalypse of John, voiced the primitive Jewish 
Christianity of the early Church. Pfleiderer (U7c. iii. 229 f.), though regard- 
ing it as an independent form of the original Aramaic gospel, admits the 
presence of later legends. 

+ The legendary features are cruder than the naive stories, ¢.g., of Mt 
1774-27 2118 and 27°18 ; on the other hand, it has preserved a more accurate 
form of 23%. The latter is more likely to be primitive than the correction of 
the canonical text of Mt. by a well-informed editor, and it is not the only 
instance of good primitive tradition in the 7d "Iovdarkév. 

~ The Greek comments of Eusebius (Czes.) and Cyril (Alex.) are extant 
only in fragments; the latter (text in Corpus Script. Christ. Orient., ed. 
Chaboty, 1912) is translated into English (ed. R. P. Smith, Oxford, 1859). 
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(1864); J. J. Owen (New York, 1867); Bisping (1868); Burger (1868); A. 
Carr (1875); Jones and Cook (Speaker's. Comm. 1878); E. H. Plumptre 
(Ellicott’s Comm. 1878) ; Hofmann (1878) ; Oosterzee (Lange’s Bzbel- Werk 4, 
1880); van Doren (New York, 1881); Fillion (Paris, 1882); Schanz 
(1883) * ; Farrar (CG7Z. 1884) ; Godet® (1888, Eng. tr. of second ed. 1881) ; 
Hahn (Breslau, 1892-4)*; J. Weiss* (— Meyer’, 1892); Knabenbauer 
(Paris, 1895); Plummer (/CC. 1896 and foll. ed.); Blass, Evangelium . 
secundum Lucam (1897); Nésgen? (Strack-Zéckler, 1897) ; Riezler (Brixen, 
1900); A. Wright (1900) ; B. Weiss (— Meyer ®, 1901); Adeney (CA. 1901) ; 
Girodon (Commentaire critique et moral, Paris, 1903); Wellhausen * (1904) ; 
V. Rose, L’évangile selon S, Luc (Paris, 1904); Merx, Dze EHuglien Marcus 
u. Lukas nach der Syrischen im Sinatkloster gefund. Palimpsesthandschrift 
erléutert. (1905)*; J. M. S. Baljon (1908) *; Manoury? (Paris, 1912); 
Zahn* (ZX. 1915). 

(4) Studies—B, L. K6nigsmann, De fontibus commentariorum Luce 
- (1798); Schleiermacher, zder die Schriften des Lucas (1 Theil, 1817, Eng. 
tr. 1828, with preface by Thirlwall) ;1 Mill, 7Ze Ast. Char. of St. Luke's 
Gospel (1841); J. Grimm, De Einheit des Lucas-Evglms (1863); G. Meyer, 
Les Sources de P’év. de L. (Toulouse, 1868); Renan, v. (ch. xiii.) ; Keim, i. 
. 98 f. ; Scholten, das Paulinische Euglm, Kritische Unters. d. Ev. nach Lucas, 
etc. (Germ. ed., Redepenning, 1881) ; C. Campbell, Critical Studies in St. 
Lukes Gospel (1890) ; Feine, Zine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas 
(1891) * ; Bebb (DAZ. iii. 162-173); Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 98-190, 280f.); P. 
C. Sense, Origin of Third Gospel (1901); E. C. Selwyn, Luke the Prophet 
(1901);' A. B. Bruce, Kingdom of God® (1904)*; J. Haussleiter, Dze 
Missionsgedanke im Evglm des Lukas (1905); B. Weiss, Die Quellen des 
Lukasevglms (1908)*; A. Wright (DCG. ii. 84-91) ; F. Dibelius (ZVW., 
gil, 325f.); H. M‘Lauchlan (S¢. Luke, Evangelist and Historian: 
Manchester, 1912); M. Meinertz, Das Lukas-Evglm*® (1912); A. Porret 
(RTQR., 1914, 97-122); Foakes Jackson, S¢. Luke and a Modern Writer 
(Cambridge, 1916). 

§ 1. Zhe Preface.—Blass (Philology of Gospels, 1898, 1-20) ; 
Abbott (247. 1789-90; FFG. i. 108 f.). 

Luke’s gospel and its sequel are addressed to a certain 
Theophilus. This is a genuine proper name, not an imaginary 
nom de guerre for the typical catechumen, nor a conventional 
title for the average Christian reader. Nothing is known of 
Theophilus, except what may be inferred from Luke’s language, 
viz. that he was not simply an outsider interested in the faith, but 
(xarnxnOys, cp. Ac 18” 217!) a Christian who desired or required 
fuller acquaintance with the historic basis of the Christian gospel ; 
also that, as xpdrvore implies (cp. Ac 236 24% 26%), he was a man 
of rank. Luke’s emphasis on the relation between Christianity 


and the Roman empire, and his stress upon the hindrances and 


1 Criticised by Planck in an essay, De Luce evang. analyst critica guam 
Schletermacher proposuit (Gottingen, 1819). 
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temptations of money,* would tally with the hypothesis that his 
friend belonged to the upper and official classes; but beyond 
these inferences lies the land of fancy.+ 

Luke’s method is historical, but his object, like that of John 
(20%), is religious. He makes no claim, however, to be an eye- 
witness. All he professes is to write a correct, complete, and 
chronological (in the sense of well-arranged, or logical) account 
of the primitive wapddoo1s as received from the first generation 
of disciples. This attempt was neither new nor superfluous. 
Luke had numerous predecessors in the enterprise, but their 
work did not satisfy his purpose, and he resolved to make a 
fresh essay. He makes no claim to be inspired (contrast the 
oe kdpot with the cofev mvevpars 7G dyiy Kai jpiv of Ac 15%) ; 
his qualifications are simply the pains he had taken to acquaint 
himself (axpy8ds) with the contents of the tapddoo1s. Whatever 
his success was, his historical aim and method contrast favour- 
ably with the easy-going practice of his pagan contemporary, Q. 
Curtius Rufus (vii. 8. 11, utcunque sunt tradita incorrupta 
perferemus ; ix. 1. 34, equidem plura transcribo quam credo). 
Luke did not rest his narrative on unsifted traditions. 


(a) The dedication proves that the compilers of early Christian gospels, 
among whom Luke ranks himself, drew upon the rapaddcers of eye-witnesses 
and primitive evangelists, but that the latter did not write down their informa- 
tion. The drawing up of narratives, it is implied, followed the oral stage. 
As Luke’s writings show, he availed himself not simply of the written 
composition of his predecessors (¢.g. Mk. and Q), but of oral tradition. 

(4) The preface or dedication not only is modelled on the conventional 
lines of ancient literature, but shows if not an acquaintance with similar 
passages in medical treatises, ¢.g. that of Dioskorides repi JAns larpixjs (cp. 
Lagarde’s Mzttheclungen, iii. 355 f.; Hobart, Wedical Language of St. Luke, 
86f.; J. Weiss, etc.), at any rate a medical flavour.t Thus, dxpiBds 





* The so-called ‘Ebionitism’ of Luke arises partly from his sources, 
several of which apparently reflected. the suffering, poor churches of 
Palestine (A.D. 40-70), and partly from the familiar diatribé-themes of con- 
temporary Stoicism. The tone of the relevant passages (cp. O. Holtzmann’s 
War Jesus Ekstatiker, pp. 16 f.) is that of James’ epistle, curiously ascetic and 
more than suspicious of wealth. 

t+ Beck (Der Prolog des Lukas Evglm, 1901) e.g. argues from év jyiy 
that Luke was one of the Emmaus-disciples, and Theophilus a rich tax- 
collector of Antioch who met Luke, Philip, and Paul at Czsarea, whither he 
had accompanied Herod and Bernice. 

{ Thumb (Dze Griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, 1901, 
225-226) contends that the linguistic parallels with Dioskorides and 
Hippokrates (pref. to Ilept dpxalyns larpixfs, dxdoo érexelpnoav mepi lnrpixis 
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mwapaxodovGety is a phrase of Galen (Prognat. ii#13, Theriac. ad Pisonem, 2), 
and in his preface to the latter work he writes, cal rofrov cot Tov wept rijs 
Onptaxtjs Adyov, axpiB&s éeLerdoas dravra, apiwore Ilowv crovdalws érolnoa, 
Luke’s preface therefore hints that the writer is not only composing a 
literary work, but familiar with medical phraseology. It is the first piece of 
evidence for the correctness of the tradition (see below) that he was Luke, 
the Greek physician who was in touch with Paul during his later life. 

(c) Polybius similarly (iv. 1-2) explains that he begins his main history 
at 220-216 B.C., since he was thus able ‘*‘to speak as an eye-witness of 
several of the events” of the periods, ‘‘as well as from the information of 
those who were eye-witnesses of other events. To go further back and write 
the report of a report (as dxoiy é€& dxofs ypddew) seemed to me an insecure 
basis for conclusions or for assertions.” Luke would have also agreed with 
the further reason of Polybius, ‘‘ Above all, I started at this point, inasmuch 
as the whole world’s history entered upon a new phase at this period.” 


§ 2. Outline and contents.—After the preface (11), the gospel 
falls into four sections: (a) The first (15-41%) describes the 
birth of John and of Jesus (15-29), the boyhood of Jesus (221-52), 
the preliminary mission of John (3!2°) and his baptism of Jesus 
(321), the genealogy of the latter (378-88) and his temptation 
(4118).* The second part (414-95) is devoted to the Galilean 
mission.t ‘The third section (9°!—19?") brings Jesus to Jerusalem 
after a series of journeys (cp. ZVW., 1912, 366f.), through 
Samaria and elsewhere. The closing part (19°24) covers the 
same ground as the corresponding sections in Mk. and Mt., 
though with characteristic omissions and additions. t 

Luke’s relation to the Marcan order is of primary significance 
in an estimate ofhis work. Between Mk 176 and Mk 17% he inserts 
an even fuller account of John’s preaching (37-14) than Mt. (371°) ;§ 


Aéyew # ypddeww) are too general, and that they only prove a knowledge of 
medical phraseology. On the coincidences with the prefaces and dedications 
of Josephus, see Krenkel’s Josephus u. Lukas, 50 f. 

* Onthis, cp. Bz. 4960-4961, Colin Campbell’s Critical Studies (pp. 16f.), 
B. Weiss, Quel/len d. Lukas Evglms, 100 f.,.and Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 118 f.). 

+ The second and the third sections both open with a rejection of Jesus 
(416-80 51-56), 

{In the passion-narrative the resemblances with Ac 22-24 are very 
marked: both Jesus and Paul, according to Luke, were struck on the 
mouth before the Sanhedrim ; both were given up by the Jews to the Roman 
authorities ; both were accused of treason by the Sadducean priesthood, and 
both were three times pronounced innocent. 

§ This is one case in which Mt. keeps much closer to Q than Luke (cp. 
Salmon’s Human Element in Gospels, 49f.); the latter, by changing the 
Pharisees and Sadducees into a vague crowd (cp. 7*°), fails to explain the point 
and sharpness of Tohn’s rebuke, 
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he then follows Mk. down to 4% (=Mk 11), but proceeds to 
insert a programmatic and proleptic account of the rejection 
of Jesus at Nazara (416°).* Returning, in 4*!“4, to the Marcan 
scheme (12!89), he stops at this point to insert a special version 
of Peter’s call (511), in place of the tradition (Mk 112°) which 
he had just omitted. The» Marcan thread is followed again 
till 611 (=Mk 3°), where he reverses the position of the call 
of the twelve (61716=Mk 31919 617-19—Mk 3712), After this, 
Luke goes his own way for a while. Mk 45 is reproduced in 
818; 819-21 picks up Mk 3°85 (another instance of reversed 
order), and 82-6 follows Mk 4°%°-5*; the parabolic teaching of 
476-29. 33-34 is entirely omitted, and 4°82 is not used till 1318-19 
In 9!® Luke returns to Mk. (6°16), and the thread is on the 
whole followed in 9!%!7 (=Mk 6°44), Then, omitting Mk 6%- 
826 with the exception of 811-18 and 81421, which are caught up in 
reverse order later (125456 1758_z21), he follows Mk. (827-98) in 
g'8-86 (omitting Mk 9%), and on the whole in 937-59 (= Mk 91441), 
Mk 042-48 reappears afterwards in 171%, the salt-saying of 949-5? 
(like 101!) never appears at all, and it is not till 1815-54 that the 
Marcan scheme (1019-4) is resumed (1895-48 = Mk 104652),; The 
narrative of the last days in Jerusalem then follows Mk. pretty 
closely, though it omits{t Mk 111#14. 20-26 (fic-tree incident), 
132) -25- 88-87 and 151°), reverses the order of Mk 141%! ( = 2221-28) 
and 142225 (== 2215-20), and makes a number of significant 
additions. 


Luke’s detailed chronology varies between vague notices of time and 
definite synchronisms which are generally more graphic than historical. 
Thus the birth of John the Baptist and of Jesus alike fell ‘in the days of 
Herod’ (15, cp. 2! év rats huépass éxelvais);§ he is now and then precise 
upon days (1% 27 44 4 etc.), months |! (1% % 5), years (2, cp. 3%),{ or 
even hours (2%, cp. 10% 225%), and he attempts at one place an elaborate 
sixfold synchronism (in 3!-?, with which the sixfold date of the Thebans’ 
entry into Platzea, in Thuc. ii. 2, has been compared). He knows that the 





* Which Mk. reserves till 6'*, Hence the anachronism of Lk 4”%. 

‘t On the neglect of the Marcan source in 9°!—-18'4, cp. Sir J. C. Hawkins 
in £7. xiv. 18 f., 90f., 137 f. (OSS. 29-59); and below, Appendix H. 

t The anointing in Bethany (Mk 14%) had been already used in 755-5, 

§ Cp. 1° 6! (év 7. Hy. Tadrats), 

| Apart from the ritual (Gal 4"), the OT (Ja 51”), and the apocalyptic 
references (in Apoc. Joh.), uv, in its literal sense, is used only by Lk. of all 
the NT writers. 

{| This doef is not uncommon in Luke’s chronological notices (cp. 84 g!* * 
22 234, Ac 24! and elsewhere). 
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call of twelve disciples took place * 7 the morning (6'*"") after a night of 
prayer. On the other hand, his connections are often vague; e.g. év T@ é£fjs 
(711), év 7@ xabeejs (81), ev rH é&fs juépe (9%). As arule, he follows Mark, 
e.g. in 4) 43!-44 527 61 (adding the enigmatic devreporpwry) and 6° (=Mk 3'), 
though now and then he loosely uses év ug T&v ajuepdv (517 8*%—where, like 
Mt 8, he departs from Mark 4°°—201), or phrases like év adr@ 7@ katp@ (137) 
and év airy TH wpe (13°! 201%), ’ 


All through, whenever he leaves Mk., and even sometimes 
when he follows him, we have therefore to distinguish between a 
sequence which is apt enough in an edifying homily or ina 
catechetical manual, but unlikely to be historical.¢ Thus Lk. 
arranges the temptation in 4!!8 so as to avoid the abrupt change 
from the desert to the temple, and at the same time in order to 
produce a climax; he also inserts 74!” in order to prepare the 
way for 722 (vexpol éyeipovrar). His work is full of these 
deliberate transitions and re-arrangements which were already a 
feature of the primitive synoptic tradition even in Mk. 

§ 3. Sources and structure.—Besides Mk. and Q, the sources 
used by Luke (1!) in composing his gospel, so far as they 
were written, may have provided him with material for 15-252, 
g°!—18!4, and some passages elsewhere, especially in the passion- 
narrative ; but he has worked over them so thoroughly that it is 
rarely possible to distinguish their number or even their nature. 

(a) 15-252, cp. Hillmann (/PZ., 1891, 192-261), Badham 
(ZT. viii. 116-119, defence of integrity), Zimmermann (SX, 
1901, 415-458, zid. 1903, 247-290), Hilgenfeld (ZWT., 1900, 
177-235, 1901, 313-318), Schmiedel (ZZ. 2954f.), Usener 
(ZBi. 3441f.), Spitta (ZVW., 1906, 281-317, ‘Die 
Chronologischen Notizen und die Hymnen in Lc 1 und 2’), 
R. J. Knowling (DCG. i. 202 f.), Clemen ( U7c. pp. 287 f.), Corssen 
(GGA., 1899, 326f.), D. Volter (77, 1910, 289-334, ‘ Die 
Geburt des Taiifers Johannes und Jesu nach Lukas’), F, Dibelius 
(ZN W., 1911, pp. 337f.), Nicolardot, pp. 162 f., and “7G. i. pp. 
108 f, 

The stylistic data of 15-252 permit of three hypotheses: (i.) 
the use of a Palestinian Jewish-Christian Greek or Aramaic 

* Other morning incidents, peculiar to Luke, are 51"! (cp. 5°) 21°” and 22%, 

tJ. F. Blair in Zhe Apostolic Gospel (pp. 7f.) rightly notes Luke’s 
arrangement of sayings and stories as an illustration of this ; e.g. Lk 7% is 
an example of 74, Lk 10% (the captious vowodiddoxados) and 10%" (Mary 


the receptive) of 107. For other cases of editorial motive, see Westcott’s 
Introd. to Study of Gospels, pp. 393 f. 
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(Bruce, Zimmermann, Plummer, Wright) source, which Luke 
has revised and incorporated ; * (ii.) the free composition of the 
section, in archaic style, by Luke himself; or (iii.) its later 
insertion. The marked change of style and diction, as the gospel 
passes from 1‘ to 1° and, though less markedly, from 2°? to 3, and 
the Hebraistic phenomena of 15-252, together with the Lucan 
characteristics which emerge in 215-20. 41-52 (Harnack, SBPA., 
1900, pp. 538-566) and elsewhere (Zimmermann, pp. 250 f.), are 
best met by the first of the three hypotheses, in its translation-form. 


It requires arbitrary handling of the text to disentangle from 15-2" and 
3", under a double Christian redaction (2g. in 17658 and 17%), a Jewish 
apocalypse of Zechariah (Volter, 77., 1896, 244-269; N. Schmidt, Az. i. 
936), mentioned in the stichometry of Nikephorus and elsewhere, to detect a 
Jewish-Christian interpolation (Usener, Das Wethnachisfest, 1889, 122f. ; 
Gercke, Neue Jahrb. fiir d. klass. Alterth., 1901, 187) in 338 as well as in 
Mt 1*!", or to find (Kohler, SA., 1913, 281f.) a marginal gloss in dpx. ws 
évou. Iwond (Lk 3”). 


The main drawback to (ii.), ze. to the theory that the author 
himself produced the archaic Semitic style by means of a 
conscious art (so, ¢g., Pfleiderer and Harnack, BVT. i. 199 f.), 
apart from the fact that the so-called Lucan characteristics 
are almost wholly derived from the LXX, is the difficulty of 
imagining howt a Gentile Christian like Luke could throw 
himself back, by a supreme effort of the historical imagination, 
to the standpoint of these chapters (cp. Sanday, ZZ: xiv. 296f. ; 
Zahn, JIVT. iii. 112 f.; and Stanton in GAD. ii. 223 f.). When 
the section is viewed as Luke’s translation-Greek, and as embody- 
ing some primitive document, not as a piece of free composition, 
15-252 with 3?%°8 represent an early Palestinian source which 
Luke has worked over, perhaps inserting, e.g., the references to 
the decree (2!) and the virgin-birth (1945), with the as évouélero 
of 3%. He probably translated the source himself from Aramaic. 
In spite of Dalman’s scepticism ( Worte Jesu, Eng. tr. pp. 38 f.) 
there is no reason why Luke should not have known Aramaic; 
and here as elsewhere there are fairly evident traces of a Semitic 
original (Briggs, AZesstah of Gospels, 41f.; Wellhausen, £7n/.? 
26f.; Nestle, ZVW. vii. 260f. ; Spitta, ZV W. vi. 293 f.; Wright, 
Zimmermann, Jiilicher, etc.). 

* So Machen, Princeton Review (1906), 48-49, (1912) 1 f., 212f. 


+ Unless (Harnack, Wilkinson) he belonged, at an early period, to the 
circle of John the Baptist. 
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It is no objection to argue (Hilgenfeld, etc.) that references to the Davidic 
throne and reign (1°53), the righteousness of works (1° 2 etc.), and the 
obligations of the law (2”°*8), could not have come from the pen of Luke the 
Paulinist, but must have been added by a redactor who was responsible for 
the songs, etc. To bea friend or companion of Paul was not equivalent to 
sharing all his particular theological opinions (see below under Acts) ; Luke’s 
historic sense was sufficient to prevent him from suppressing such features in 
the interests of doctrine; and, even upon Hilgenfeld’s peculiar thesis, the 
redactor was himself a Paulinist ! 

One object of the source was to represent John the Baptist as emphatically ~ 
the forerunner and inferior of Jesus—the same motive which re-appears in 
Ac 18-19 as well as in the Fourth gospel. This tradition, with its juxta- 
position of the two births, met the tendency in some circles to aggrandise 
the prestige of John (cp. J. R. Wilkinson, 4 Johannine Document in the 
First Chapter of S. Luke’s Gospel, 1902, and A/T. xvi. pp. 90f.). This leads 
to the first problem of textual and literary criticism in the section, (a) Was 
the virgin-birth originally part of the source, or even of Luke’s version? The 
hypothesis * that 1%485 represents an interpolation in the text (so, ¢2., 
Hillmann, Volter, Holtzmann, Conybeare, Usener, Harnack: ZVW., 1901, 
53-57, Schmiedel, Pfleiderer, Grill, N. Schmidt, J. Weiss, Loisy, Montefiore) 
rests entirely on internal evidence. When these verses are omitted, it is 
claimed, the context (z.e. to v.*8, and from v.%*) runs smoothly. Jesus is 
announced as destined to be born to Joseph, a descendant of David (so ¢& 
otkov AaveiS must be taken in 1” in the light of 1°82 and 2*)and Mary. 
The application of yoveis to Joseph and Mary, and of rarjp to Joseph, does 
not give the slightest hint of any merely adoptive relationship between Joseph 
and Jesus, and such a connection is not suggested by the episode of the 
Baptist’s birth. Mary is a virgin when the angel announces the birth of a 
son and (a messianic scion) to her (127) ; z.e. as a betrothed maiden, presently 
to be married (in less than a year), she is promised this gift of God in her 
married life. The marriage is taken for granted, as in Is 74. After this, 
the sequence of 1°4 (How shall this be, since I know not a man?) is held to 
be abrupt. Hitherto the angelic promise referred simply to her future as a 
married woman, and the difficulty of this question, unmotived by what 
precedes, is not to be explained by her maidenly consciousness or confusion 
at the announcement. Furthermore, the words are as real an expression of 
incredulity as those of Zachariah (118) ; yet the latter is punished for unbelief, 
while Mary is praised for her faith (1%). This eulogium is hard to understand 





* Hicker’s (ZWT., 1906, 18-60) inclusion (so Spitta and Montefiore) of 
36-87 in the interpolation has this in its favour, that it gets rid of the supposed 
miraculous inference in *’, B, Weiss confines the interpolation to **, 

{ The substitution of * for *4, and the omission of * after *’, in 4 is too 
slender a basis, and may have been accidental, whilst the alleged omission 
of 4-35 from the Protevangelium Jacobi breaks down upon examination (cp. 
Headlam’s discussion with Conybeare in the Guardian for March-April 1903). 

{ On the other hand, it is precarious to argue that Mary’s subsequent sur- 
prise (21% 8% 5) would be inconsistent with the revelation given her in 14”, and 
that therefore either the latter passage, or the whole of ch. 2, is an interpolation. 
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in view of 1%, for the question there is surely more than an involuntary 
cry of surprise, unless we are to resort to conjecture (so W. C. Allen, 
Interpreter, 1905, pp. 121f.) and assume an unrecorded indication of some- 
thing unique in the conception. An alternative modification of the inter- 
polation-hypothesis would be simply to omit éel dvdpa od ywdoxw from 1% 
(so Kattenbusch, AZost. Symdol, ii. 623 ; Merx ; Weinel, ZVW., 1901, 37 f. ; 
L. KGhler, ZSchw., 1902, 220f. ; J. M. Thompson, M/zracles of NT, 149) on 
the ground that the conception by the Holy Spirit does not necessarily 
exclude human paternity (Joseph’s agency being taken as a matter of course, 
like that of Zachariah), and also because Mary’s cry of surprise then relates 
to the career of her son, and not to the method of his conception. But the 
latter is the point of 1°°t, whereas in the source (z.e. up to r@s éorat Tooro) the 
surprise and hesitation are motived by the humble origin of Mary and Joseph. 

The argument therefore is that 1%4®> can be removed, not only without 
impairing, but actually with the result of improving, the context.* If the 
' ailusion to virginity (177) and the absence of any subsequent mention of 
marriage are taken as implying 1°**°, it is open to the critic either to regard 
mwapOéves as interpolated by the author of 1*4®° (so Harnack), or to suppose 
that the redactor omitted the mention of the marriage and subsequent con- 
ception (Usener). The double mention of 7., however, and its vital con- 
nection with the sentence, render the former hypothesis less probable,f while 
the latter seems unnecessary in view of 2° (with Mary his wife). Here rq 
euvnorevpévy atte obey éyxty is correctly interpreted by the early glossarial 
addition of yuvacxé after arg (AC? A A, 1, q*, Syr®, vulg., goth., eth.) teven 
if one is indisposed to admit yuvackt as the original reading (e.g. Hacker, 
53-54), on the ground that its alteration into éuv. is more likely than the 
Ebionitic change of uv. into yuvatxi. The sole reason for Mary’s presence 
with Joseph was the fact of her marriage to him. 

The style of *** is fairly Lucan, though 6:6 occurs only once in the third 
gospel and éwei never. If it be an interpolation, it is due either to Luke or 
to a redactor who wrote ® on the basis of 19-2 and Mt 118%, with * as its 
prelude. The main difficulty in the way of the Lucan authorship is not so 
much the silence of Acts on the virgin-birth as the discrepancy between 
1° and a passage like 3%, where the Lucan reading undoubtedly was 
vids wou ef ob" ey orjmepov yeyévynkd. ce (so, ¢.g., Corssen; Usener, Wethnachts- 
fest, 40-50; Harnack, BVT, ii. 310-314; cp. Resch, Agrapha, 346 f., 365 f., 
and Paralleltexte, iii, 20-24). At all events, the insertion must have been 
made, for harmonistic purposes, prior to the formation of the gospel-canon. § 





* Note how the omission, ¢.g., lessens the gap between the ido) ovAAjuYy 
of * and the xal ido’ E. 4 ovyy. o. xk. adrh cuvetdnder of *, 

{ Cp. Bardenhewer, BZ (1905), p. 158. 

t SyrSi substitutes y. for éuryor. (so a, b, c, ff?=uxore sua). 

§ Zimmermann (SX., 1903, 273f.) attributes the interpolation to Luke 
himself, who, in translating his Aramaic Jewish-Christian source of the 
nativity (which described only a natural birth), added 1°45 (hence the Spirit 
is no longer—as in Semitic—feminine), altered 17? and 2° in order to make 
Mary merely the betrothed of Joseph, not his wife, inserted the erroneous 
chronology of 3!-?, the parenthesis of 2, the mistranslation in 27? (avrév). 
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Against this,* it is argued that the deletion of vv.*4* does not leave the 
answer of v.** with the same wealth and depth of meaning ; such a resigned 
acceptance of God’s will would be much less likely than a glad rejoinder in 
the case of any Jewish maiden who, after her betrothal, was told that her 
eldest child would be the messiah. The tremor, in the other case, is natural. 
It is scarcely fair to find an absolute discrepancy between Elizabeth’s praise 
of Mary’s faith (v.“) and the very natural and momentary hesitation of v.4, 
It is the almost immediate repression of her doubt and the resigned 
words of ® which justify her cousin’s eulogy (cp. Halévy in AS., 1902, 
328f.). Onthe other hand, the further argument that the omission of the 
virgin-birth throws the narrative out of balance, by leaving no contrast 
between Zachariah and Joseph, is partly met by the relegation of the mag- 
nificat to Elizabeth, and by the consideration that the story, unlike that of 
Matthew, is written from Mary’s point of view. 

If 1* is retained, the term vids @eod there, as in 3°’, suggests the idea of 
Jesus as the second Adam, whose birth or creation renders him Son of God. 
Justin (Dza/. 100), who employs the Lucan tradition, expands this analogy 
by contrasting Eve and Mary, pointing out that by Jesus ‘‘ God destroys the 
Serpent, and those angels and men who resemble him, whereas he works 
deliverance from death for those who repent of their evils and believe on 
him.” But, in view of Paul’s conception of the second Adam, the inde- 
pendence of-human parentage is not necessary. 

An Egyptian ostrakon preserves a hymn to Mary, the second part of which, 
reproducing the matter of Lk 1°>88 presents some variations from the Lucan 
text, ¢.g., the absence of 1°87 and the conception of Mary at the moment 
of the theophany. The text is too corrupt, however, to be relied on, and in 
any case it has no claim to be regarded as superior (so Reitzenstein, Zwez 
religionsgeschichtlichen Fragen, 1901, 112-131) to the Lucan account. Even 
in the latter this idea of Mary’s conception as due to a divine utterance } 
has occasionally been found by some critics ; this is not Luke’s view, but, 
apart from this altogether, chronologically and intrinsically the Lucan story 
takes precedence of the Egyptian fragment. 

(8) A second equally complex problem is started by the criticism of the 
songs. Here, also, a number of the characteristic terms of these songs in 
Lk 1-2 may be shown to come from the LXX, while, on the other hand, 





and, in fact, the whole of 2”-*3, Zimmermann consequently identifies Luke 
with Hilgenfeld’s ‘ Pauline interpolator’ whose hand is seen in 1%. 76-79. He 
precariously identifies this Aramaic source with the BiBdos yeréoews of Mt 17. 
* The case against the interpolation is stated by Halévy (2.S., 1902, 318- 

330, who holds, however, that Luke’s narrative was written to supplant 
Matthew’s), by Hilgenfeld, G. H. Box (Virgin Birth of Jesus, 35 f., and 
DCG. ii. 804 f.), and F. E. Figot (Zrish Theol. Quarterly, 1913, 123 f.). 

t+ The idea of 1® is Hellenic rather than Jewish. ‘Quant au fond 
méme ne Vidée, il ne s’accorde pas mieux avec la théologie juive en ce qui 
fait Poriginalité propre de celle-ci, & savoir la notion de la transcendance 
divine, qui ne permet guére de concevoir Dieu comme le principe générateur, 
physique et immédiat, d’une vie humaine individuelle. En grec et pour 
Pesprit hellénique, ces embarras n’existent pas” (Loisy, i. 292). 
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quite a number of them are specifically Lucan. On linguistic grounds alone 
it is impossible to determine whether the songs were adopted by Luke from 
some earlier source (so, ¢.g., Spitta) or whether he composed them himself 
in the archaic manner (Harnack), but it is best to regard them as part of the 
Aramaic source.* They are variously taken to echo the psalter and 1 § 21-10 
(Hillmann, 201 f.; P. Haupt, Zeztschrift der d. Morgenl, Geselischaft, 1904, 
617-632), or Judith (Hilgenfeld), or the psalter of Solomon (cp. Ryle and 
James, Zhe Psalms of Solomon, pp. xcif.). Any one of these derivations is pre- 
ferable to the intricate hypotheses of Spitta, who holds that the four hymns were 
originally independent of their present setting ; the gloria (2!) and the couplet 
in 19% are quotations from the same hymn; the magnificat + (cp. Holtzmann’s 
Festgabe, 1902, 63 f.) was an Israelitish war-song of triumph; the psalm of 
Zachariah was composed of two separate pieces, one (®”) on the appear- 
ance of Messiah, one (7) a prophetic outburst of Zachariah over his child ; 
while Luke took the songs of Mary, Zachariah, and Simeon from an early 
Christian collection. But this theory fails to account for the gloria, and the 
structure, ¢.g., of Zachariah’s song is, as Spitta himself (p. 309) admits, 
unexampled. 

It is the magnificat which presents the greatest difficulty. As the original 
text of 14° was xal efrev (cp. Burkitt, Zvang. Da-Meph. ii. 286), the problem 
is whether Mapidu or EXiodBer was the correct addition. The latter is read 
by three old Latin MSS (a, 4, rhe), and represents an early tradition vouched 
for by Niceta of Remesiana (who assumes in his De Psalmodie, Bono that 
Elizabeth spoke the magnificat), which is apparently pre-Origenic (cp. 
Lommatzsch, v. 108 f., ‘non enim ignoramus quod secundum alios codices 
et heec uerba Elisabet uaticinetur’) and even prior to Irenzeus (cp. iv. 7. 1, ‘sed 
et Elisabet ait, Magnificat anima mea dominum,’ ZVW., 1906, 191-192). 
The internal evidence, it is argued, corroborates this early tradition. It is 
Elizabeth, not Mary, who is filled with the ecstatic spirit (1*), and Luke was 
‘fond of inserting elev dé or xal elev between the speeches of his characters 
without a change of speaker’ (Burkitt). Furthermore, the oy airy of 1°6 
suits Elizabeth as the previous speaker better than Mary, otherwise the 
reference would be to the mention of her in v.4,. Then a phrase like ézé- 
Breer eri rhy rarelywow ris SovAns adrod is more congruous with Elizabeth’s 
release from long barrenness than with Mary’s situation. The whole question 
has been fully discussed, in favour of Elizabeth, by F. Jacobé (Loisy?) in 
RHALR. (1897) 424-432 ; Harnack (SBBA., 1900, 538-556), Volter, Conrady 
(Quelle der kan. Kindhettsgeschichte, 48-51), H. A. Késtlin (ZVW., 1902, 
142-145), Loisy (i. 303 f.), Schmiedel (242. 2956-2957), F. C. Burkitt (in 
A. E. Burn’s Wiceta of Remestana, 1905, pp. cliii-cliv; 77S. vii. 220 f.), 





* Cp. ¢g. F. Zorell’s study of the Hebrew or Aramaic rhythmical] 
structure of the magnificat, in Zeztschrift fiir kath. Theologée (1905), 754-758. 
For the connection of the Lucan canticles with the prayers of the Jewish 
synagogue, see Chase, 7°S. i. 3. 147-151; also W. Steinfiihrer : Das Magnificat 
Luc. 2 tdentisch mit Ps. 103 (1908), J. F. Wood (/&L., 1902, 48-50), and 
R. A. Aytoun’s reconstruction of Hebrew originals (77'S. xviii. 274 f.). 

+ According to Hilgenfeld, the magnificat was inserted like Lk 1-7 by 
the second Paulinist, who prefixed the birth-stories to the gospel. 
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and Montefiore ; in favour of Mary, by A. Durand (2Z2., 1898, 74-77), O. 
Bardenhewer (Azblische Studien, vi. 1-2, 1901), Nilles (Zezts. f. kirchl. Theol. 
1903, 375f.), Ladeuze (Revue @histotre ecclés., 1903, 623 f.), F. Jubaru, Ze 
Magnificat expression réelle de Pime de Marie (Rome, 1905), F. P. Parisi, 
ll Magnificat* (1905), Wordsworth (in Burn’s Wice¢a, pp. clv-clviii), A. E. 
Burn (DCG. ii. 101-103), J. H. Bernard (Studza Sacra, 212f.), and C. W. 
Emmet (Zxf.’ viii. 521-529), besides Spitta and Wernle(GGA., 1904, 516f.). 

(y) The genealogy of Jesus in Lk 37-*8, unlike the theocratic and Jewish- 
Christian list of Mt 14, ascends from Jesus to Adam, quite in the univeralist 
spirit of Ac 178, though, like that list, it is a genealogy of Joseph artificially 
drawn up. The editorial touch (Sov 0f God) refers back * to 3” (1°), especially 
when 1°4-%5 are regarded as subsequent interpolations (so for 3!-?*, Usener’s 
Relig. Untersuchungen*, 1911, pp. 153f.). Whether Luke translated it or 
not, a touch like the Kainan of 3° is taken from the LXX of Gn 10%, 


(iii.) The third hypothesis (Hilgenfeld, Usener), that 15-25? 
are a subsequent addition to the gospel, is based on the argu- 
ment that the dvwev of the prologue excludes the birth-stories. 
The primitive apostolic tradition upon Jesus certainly started 
with an account of his baptism by John (Ac 17!) ; and, if the 
prologue were interpreted in this light, it would usher in, not 
15-252 but 31, at which point the eye-zuzénesses of 1? could first 
vouch for the facts. On the other hand, rév rerAnpodopynpévwv 
év jpiv mpayparwv need not be restricted to facts; matters of 
conviction among us would be as fair a rendering. No great 
stress can be put on the introduction of John as the son 
of Zachariah in 3? as if for the first time (see 51°); this may 
be naturally explained as a sententious impressive allusion. 
Nothing hangs on the addition to the two twelfth-century MSS 
of the Armenian version of Efraim’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron (Lucas autem initium fecit a baptismo Joannts, cp. 
Conybeare in ZVW., 1902, 192-197); for, apart from the 
lateness and obscurity of the fragment in question, Efraim 
must have read Lk 1-2 in his copy of the Diatessaron. The 
elaborate chronological data of 3! indeed seem more in keeping 
with the beginning (1°) of a story than as the introduction even 
to an important epoch, and the presumption in favour of the 
baptism as the starting-point of the gospel is corroborated by 


* This explains why Luke has placed the genealogy so late ; he reserved 
this part of his source till he could prepare for it by the baptism at which 
Jesus, according to the primitive view, became Sox of God. But dpxdpuevor 
does not refer to the beginning of this divine sonship (Spitta). 

+ Similarly the repetition of Joseph, Mary, and Nazareth in 2“ simply 
resumes 17275 it does not imply that two sources lie side by side. 
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Ac 1}, which defines it as an account of a// that Jesus began both 
to do and to teach. It suggests, especially in view of 12%, that 
the original tradition opened (as in Mk.) with the baptism, 
but it does not necessarily exclude such introductory matter as 
the poetical birth-narratives of 1-2; the latter were cognate to 
the subject and scope of 3%, they were preliminary notices 
leading up to (cp. 18° with 3”) the historical traditions.* 

(6) 9°!—18*4 is not a travel-narrative ; although it contains 
some incidents of travel (951-56 57-62 7 o88f 7 322f. 7 425f y71If) these 
do not dominate the general situation. It is not a Perean source ; 
there is a certain thread in the stories of the Samaritan village 
(951-58), the good Samaritan (10°87), and the Samaritan leper 
(1721-9), but no geographical connection is visible. Although it 
may be inferred from Mk 10! and Mt 19! that Luke meant to 
locate some of this material in Perea, the setting and the juxta- 
position of the contents are topical and literary, not chrono- 
logical. He begins with a mirror for Christian missionaries 
(94-10 centring round the mission of the 70): how they are 
to behave towards incivil people (95), how they must be whole- 
hearted (9°), how they are to carry out their mission (101), 
and how they are to be received (10%**).+ Then follows a little 
group of sayings on prayer (11118), The next. groups, with any 
unity, occur in 12153 (duties of fearlessness, disinterestedness 
and unworldliness, and watchfulness in the Christian mission) 
and in 12°4-13% (addressed to 6xAo., on repentance). Another 
(1187) group of dinner-sayings follows (141%); {+ 1425 recalls 
gt; 15 (cp. Hilgenfeld, ZWTZ., 1902, 449-464) defends the 
graciousness of the gospel agdinst Jewish cavilling (cp. 15% 28) ; 
161-1719 are a loose§ collection of sayings upon various social 

* If Adyos in 1® were not=the Christian preaching, and if doef in 3% 
were not=adout, instead of as zf, there might be some reason for adopting 
Corssen’s theory (GGA., 1899, pp. 310 f.) that the personal logos appeared 
at first on earth in the baptism (3”), and that adrémra: and brnpérar should 
be taken together, with rod Adyou in the Johannine sense adumbrated in 
Ac 10% 13% 37), 

t 10”? has no connection with what precedes and very little with what 
follows. On the whole arrangement of this section, see Wernle, Syn. Frage, 
99 f.; Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 138 f. 

+ The transference of 141**4 to a place between 13% and 13” (cp. Blair’s 
Apostolic Gospel, pp. 212 f.) has several points in its favour. The table-talk, 
which is a feature of Luke, reflects the Greek symposium-dialogues. 

§ E. Rodenbusch (2VW., 1903, 243 f., ‘Die Komposition von Lucas 16’) 


deletes 161” as a gloss ; Soltau (ZVW., 1909, 230-238) restores the original 
18 
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relationships ; 1720-188 is on the general theme of the parousia ; * 
and 18%!4 would follow © better than 18°. Thus the section is 
neither (so Schaarschmidt, SX., 1909, 12-28) a fragment of 
some independent gospel, which covers (though with more 
definiteness in its setting) the same ground as Mt 12!5—2451=— 
Mk 3%—13°%’, nor an independent source (P. Ewald, Renan, 
Burton), nor (Wendt) a block of material from Q which Luke 
has inserted here (as in 6?°-8%), but (cp. Wright, WZ Problems, 
23-29) a collection of sayings and stories, partly drawn from 
special traditions of the Judean ministry of Jesus, partly from 
Q, and partly even from Mark. Luke, who elsewhere shows 
a knowledge of the Judean traditions, was too dependent on 
the Marcan outline to be able to find any chronological place 
for them; since he had no independent knowledge, eg., of 
the Judean ministry, beyond what came from his Palestinian 
(Jerusalemite or Bethlehemite) sources here as in 1-2, he inserted 
them and the rest of his material in the only available gap 
offered by the Marcan outline (see, further, Appendix J). 

(c) In the passion-narrative, especially at and after the last 
supper, Luke sits more loose than ever to Mark;+ but even 
when a source may be postulated, it does not follow that it 
was Q. Luke makes much less of the cleansing of the temple 
(19*46) than Mark or even Matthew; it does not excite the 
authorities to immediate action, and their interference (20!) is 
not only separated from it by a vague interval, but motived by 
his teaching rather than his actions. This is another of the 
approximations to the standpoint of the Fourth gospel,t where 
the cleansing is removed entirely from the last days at Jerusalem. 
The same softening of the revolutionary traits in Jesus re-appears 
in the remarkable addition of 225! to the synoptic account of 
Peter’s attack on the servant of the high priest. No source need 


order thus : 151-82 17(1-2)- 8-4. (6-6). 7-10. 11-19. 20-87 761-8 ¢Ql-8 7619-81. 9-15 789-14 with 
1616-18 and 17+ 6 as insertions from Matthew. But even 16!" is composite ; 
16(8) 27 does not flow from the preceding story (cp. Célle in SX., 1902, 
652 f.) 

* Conceived here, as in 11 and 19%, ‘als Tag der Rache an den 
christusfeindlichen Juden’ (Wellhausen). 

+ Cp. Burkitt’s Zransmission, 134 f., and DCG. ii. pp. 750f. 

See also the Satanic suggestion of Judas (22? = Jn 13%). These and 
other ‘ Johannine’ phenomena of Luke are due to the use of the latter in the 
Fourth gospel (see below, pp. 534f.), or the result of a common use by both 
authors of an independent source (so Zimmerman, SX., 1903, 586-605). 
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be postulated for these Lucan touches (from Paul? Hawkins in 
OSS. 90 f., Moulton in £xf.8 ii, 23 f.) for the additions in 2225 
(talk at supper), 23?7*! (on way to Calvary), 23°°-49 (dying robber), 
24}5f (Emmaus story, etc.) ;* for these Luke only required some 
oral tradition as a basis; the Herod-scene (23%!”),{ like 13%1*, 
probably came from a source or sources connected with Joanna 
and Chuza (cp. 15 3! 19 83 9%, Ac 131), but it is hazardous to 
connect this with the tradition of the virgin-birth. 


Accretions are specially numerous in the closing chapters. The most 
notable are the ‘ Pauline’ interpolations of 224% into the original text $ as 
preserved in D (cp. HVT. 653 f.; Burkitt, Zvang. Da-Meph. ii. 300 f.), and 
the legendary insertion § of 22-44 (which in some MSS of the Ferrar-group is 
placed, by conformation, after Mt 26°) ; 234 (cp. Harnack, SBBA., 1901, 
255 f.; MNT. 654; Resch, TU. x. 3. 721 f.) is, like Jn 7°°-8", probably 
a non-Lucan fragment of genuine tradition which has floated in to this section 
of the gospel, although there are almost as strong arguments for its omission 
from the original, apart from the difficulty of seeing why neither Mt. nor Mk. 
received the honour of its addition. 24!, besides being textually suspect, 
contains two words peculiar to Lk. and Jn. (20°) among the gospel-writers 
(60évcov and mapax’mrrw) ; breaks awkwardly into the flow of the story ; and, 
like Jn 20°, implies that Peter did not believe although he saw the empty 
tomb. Furthermore, the emphasis on Peter alone (cp. 24! 241") contradicts 
24*4. The insertion of the passage (condensed from Jn 20%?) is probably 
to be attributed to some harmonistic editor, or to the Asiatic presbyters, as 
a reply to the natural objection—why did not some of the apostles go to the 





* The Emmaus-tale, which does not fit in well with 24) and 24%, 
might be taken from a special source ; as it stands, 24°4 (which Merx deletes) 
does not tally with the agitation of 24°. The materialising of the resurrection- 
stories in 24°% (cp. Denney, /esus and the Gospel, 143 f.) is quite Lucan, 
however (cp. the realism of 3), though the realism is no mark of veracity 
(Hoffmann, ZW7., 1909, 332 f.). 

+ Cp. Verrall (7Z7S., 1909, 321-353) and Abbott (Dzaz. 3183). 

t Blass (SX., 1896, 773 f.) and Wellhausen further omit 22), which Zahn 
(ZNT. iii. pp. 39 f.) transfers to a place after v.16 and before v.17. The case for 
the larger reading is best put by Jiilicher (724. 235 f.) and Salmon (Human 
Element in Gospels, 492 f.). According to H. E. D. Blakiston (/7S., 
1903, 548-555), 22148 is a conflation of two distinct stories (L=2214-!% 2}, 
S=22)"°), the latter existing in two forms(Paul, Luke: Mk. Mt.). ‘‘ Paul’s 
account is the oldest in its present form and also the simplest. It appears 
to be a slightly condensed form of S, as quoted from memory; and S may 
have been in Paul’s time not a document at all but an oral narrative in- 
corporated in an inchoate liturgy.” Luke conflates L and S, using Mk. 
who had already absorbed a part of L. This theory simplifies the problem 
in one direction, but only complicates it in others; it fails, ¢.g., to explain 
why Luke omitted the second mention of the bread. 

§ Defended as original by Harnack (SBBA., 1901, 251 f.). 
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tomb and see for themselves? or to a sense that v.™ required some such 
episode. The reasons for its subsequent insertion are upon the whole stronger 
than those urged (e.g. by Blair, Apostolic Gospel, 385 f.; E. A. Abbott, Dzaz. 
1798-1804, and Merx) for the likelihood that it would be omitted. Similar 
harmonistic insertions occur in 24°5* 4 © (kal dvepépero eis 7. odp.) and 
53 (rpooxuy. airév). The two latter, at any rate, may have belonged to the 
original text, however, being omitted by a later scribe or editor who wished 
to bring the gospels more into line (cp. Grife, SX., 1888, 524-534), perhaps 
by the author of D, who also changed the Aéyovras of 244 into Aéyorres, in 
order to harmonise it with Mk 16™. 


Luke is thus a compiler and redactor of previous sources or 
traditions, though his functions are larger than those of the editors 
who finally put together the Hexateuch. Allowance must be 
made for his freedom of composition, as in Acts, but the primary 
feature of his work is its power of selection and collocation. “If 
the evangelist can be appropriately described as a painter, 
according to ancient tradition, on account of the pictorial art 
displayed in some of his narratives, he may be compared with 
equal propriety to a gardener on account of his arrangement of 
the logia. His two digressions [ze 612-88, 95-1814] are beds of 
transplanted flowers, arranged with some degree of skill, and 
fragrant in their beauty ; but as no observer can argue from the 
appearance of a flower to the soil in which at first it grew, so also 
the desire of the critic to find for the logia their original context 
appears to be utterly hopeless” (Blair, Apostolic Gospel, 157). 
For this reason, attempts to reconstruct a special source, running 
through the gospel, whether Ebionitic (e.g., Keim, i. ro1 f., and 
Schmiedel, 247. 1855-1856)* or not (cp. Bartlet in OSS. 313 f.), 
are less successful than the hypothesis that Luke, in addition to 
Q and Mark, drew upon more or less fragmentary sources, written 
and oral (the latter obtained, e.g., at Antioch and Ceesarea). 


Typical theories of a special source are— 

(a) Feine’s (pp. 13-33): his source, Jewish Christian in character (c. A.D. 
67), emanates from the church of Jerusalem, and contains the narratives of 
15-2" (birth-stories), 3?°°8 (genealogy), 4!*%° (rejection at Nazareth), 5)! 
71-10. I-17. 36-50 Q1-8 51-56 7088-42 7310-17. 31-9 y 41-6 yyll-19 yol-10. 39-44 py37f. 2514-23, 
81-34. 95-88. 39-46. 47-58. 54-62. 63-71 241-56 o 41-53. (5) G, H. Miiller (Zur Synopse, pp. 
16f,.) and B. Weiss find a third large source behind Luke’s gospel ; the 
former’s S, like the latter’s L, begins with the birth-stories (1-2) and concludes 
with the passion, death, and resurrection. B. Weiss’ reconstruction (printed 


in Greek in his Quellen der Synopt. Oberlieferung, pp- 97 f.) is as follows :— 
L= 1-2 3i0-14 23-88 416-80 1-11, 33, 36, 39 G1. 15-16, 20-88, 46-49 71-220, 96-50 gI-d 





* So recently A. Meyer (Die Auferstehung Christi, 1905, pp. 34, 341). 


~ 
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of8-45. 51-86, 61-62 yol. 20-42 7 727-28. 97-54 pola, 98-88. 49-58 31-17 741-88 yel-3, 11-92 
{GUIS 19-81 y78-19 7 Q9-1d, 81-84. Bb fy Ql-28. 87-44. 47-48 5520-26, 84-98 > 112-19, 20-28, 


84-88 221-6. 14-28. 81-34. 391 5312449, In this case, as in that of the cognate 


analyses, Luke must have assigned high importance to his source, for which 
he repeatedly leaves even Mark. But the precision with which L is picked 
out, and materials assigned to it or to Q, carries very little conviction. ‘They 
see not clearliest who see all things clear.’ The linguistic and inward criteria 
for determining what belongs specially to L are too subjective in the large 
majority of cases. A similar criticism applies as forcibly to (c) J. Weiss’ analysis 
of the gospel into three sources: Q, M (Mark), and S (Luke’s special source). 
Q gro 16 (t) 17 4s 
M 34 19-20 (2) -21b-22 qi 81-44 1-2(2). Bf, 
S 15.38 56 10-15 18 2la 23-28 416-30 gl-1@) 
620-28 af. lt. 18-35 g°?-60 
gl0-11. 12-88 g]-19 849% 
539 624-26 78. 11-17 86-50 gI-3 gp-36 61-62 


1O* 18-16 21-24. 258. (2) {123 9% 1st 19f, aut. 
ry16-18@%) 21) 
rolf 17-20 28f.(2) 88f. 771-2 58 14 27-28 


1 1 2%: 12!-12 (?) 22-31 33-34 S7f. 42f, 51-53 


1137-88 58-54 y2is-2l 8285-86 41 A-0 SAE, 31-17 


1318-21 28f. 84-85 rq 5-86-27 BBS +7 
3223 BI. pgl-lO 1214 HH BBB yD 8f. 761-12 


168 16-17 171-6 23 26-27 31 33f. ' 1814 


I 618 (2) I 15-43 


I 614-15 19-31 I Y ils 25 28-30 32 81-13 ig’? 


19%-87 47-48. gol-47 211-4 (2). Bt. 25f.  _gal-13 
194 2% 38t. 21208 (2) 87-88 22\t. 


M 
Ss 
Q 
M 
S 
Q 
M 
Ss 
Q 
M 
Ss 
Q 
M 
Ss 
Q 
M 
Ss 
Q 
M 22071 231-8 10-18-26 82-83-8588 AME, 91-12 
S 2274. (2) 236-9 1-12 = 7-81-85 


2 418-63 


(dz) Wright, recognising more truly the composite and heterogeneous 
character of Luke’s Sondergut, assigns it to (a) a Pauline collection of parables, 
etc. (cp. his Synopsis, pp. 241 f.), (6) anonymous fragments, and (c) a private ° 
source, including 1°-2°? 3-8 416 711f The travel-section (9°) he regards 
as an editorial collection of undated material, partly derived from Q and partly 
from (a). This answers better to the facts of the case than with Burton to 
deny any use of Q or the Matthzean logia, finding the Lucan sources in (a) 
15252, (4) a so-called Perean* document (9°!-18!4 19!°8), (c) a Galilean 





* Briggs (New Light on Gospels, 64f.) bases a Perean ministry of Jesus on 
reliable oral sources possessed by Luke. 
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document (37-15 1% 18 4%b-I8. (14-15). 16-80 51-11 620-49 71_8), (Z) Mark, and (e) 
some minor sources or traditions. There are several places in Luke which 
resemble a passage like Herod. v. 1-27, where two or three various traditions 
are blended into one narrative, which have come to the writer, ‘‘ perhaps at dif- 
ferent times, and from different sources, and he has combined them, as usual, 
with such skill as almost to defy detection” (R. W. Macan, Herodotus, ii. 57 f.). 


§ 4. Style.—Special literature: Krenkel ( Josephus und Lukas, 
pp. 44 f.), W. H. Simcox (Writers of MNT, 1890, 16-24), 
Norden (Antike Kunstprosa, il. 485-492),* Vogel (Zur Charak- 
teristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil*, 1899), J. H. Ropes 
(Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 1901, xii. 299f.), 
Jacquier (ZVZ. ii. 450 f.), Abbott (Diaz. iv. 850). 

The literary finish of the third gospel is evident at the outset 
in the careful rhythm of the prologue— 


éwecdjmep mwoddol érexelpnoay dvardgacba Suipynow 
wep Tov memAnpopopnuévew év nuiy mpayudruv, 
Kabws trapédocay nuty ot dm’ apxis abrémra: kal dmnpéras yevomever Tod 


Adyou, 
&dokev kdpol mapyKodovdynKdre dywhev maow axpiBOs 
Kabeens cor ypdwWar, Kpariore Oeddire, 
iva émvyv@s wept Sv xarnx Hons \oywv rhv dopddecay, 


The succeeding words, éyévero év tats 7uepats “Hpwdov xrX., show, tT 
like the passage which they introduce, the writer’s versatility, 
whether he is composing in archaic semi-Biblical style or leay- 
ing the rough translation of an Aramaic source practically un- 
changed for the sake of effect. Luke’s Hellenistic style and 
the popular Hebraistic phraseology which characterises many 
dialogues of the gospel resemble Arrian’s preservation of the 
colloquialisms in the sayings of Epictetus side by side with his 
own more polished style (cp. Heinrici, Litterarische Charakter 
d. neutest. Schriften, 46 f.).t 

Luke, true to the Atticist-tradition, prefers dard rod viv (221° ®) to dm’ dpre 


(Mt 26% %) and Beddvn (18) to padis (Mk 10”, Mt 194), avoids verbs 
like éxépdnoa (19 3% cp, Mt 257» 22), dyyapetew (237° cp. Mt 27%), and 





* The differences of treatment in Luke’s two volumes, and the greater 
treedom used in the first as compared with the less uniform handling of the 
sources in the second, do not justify Norden’s (of. cé¢. p. 482) plea for confin- 
ing a survey of Luke’s style to the third gospel. 

t+ On the Lucan uses of éyévero, cp. J. H. Moulton, Grammar of NT 
Greek, i. 16f. 

+ Senarius-rhythm is noted in the gospel, 57 (ris éorw otros ds adet 
Braogpnulas), 5° (dAN . . . éAnAUIa), 532 (Kadéoae . . . duaprwrovs), 5° 
(ovdels mic madatdv edbéws Oéder véov). 
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dteoxdpmioas (197 = cp. Mt 2574 75), phrases like éWla used substantively (e.¢. 
9 = Mk 6*, Mt 14, 23°=Mk 15%, Mt 2757), wwdros dvixds (177 cp. Mk 9%”, 
Mt 18°) and xopdovor (8° 4 cp, Mk 54!-42, Mt 9%**), and adopts phrases like 
the distributive dvd (9'* cp. Mk 9*) and the alliterative * Awol Kal Aomol 
(21). As Jerome pointed out to Damasus (ef, 19), he omitted (19*%) the 
aoavvd of Mk 11°, Mt 217, and Jn 12", owing to his Greek sense of style 
(inter omnes euangelistas grect sermonis eruditissimus), the term being one 
of the foreign phrases (8dp8apos yA@ooa) which it behoved a good writer to 
omit (cp. Norden, i. 60-61, ii. 482, and Burkitt in 77S. xvii. 139f.). The 
omission of terms like xodpdvrns (12°9 cp. Mt 5°6, 212 cp. Mk 12”), acavvd 
(see above), paSBel (22% cp. Mk 14”, Mt 26%), Toyoda (23°% cp. Mk 15”, 
Mt 27°9),+ and cdvdovdos (12% cp. Mt 24%), the substitution $ of dédpos (207%) 
for kfvoos (Mk 124, Mt 221"), of Oepazeta (12%) for oikerela (Mt 24%), of ebye 
(19!") for ef (Mt 2574), and of ériBadeiy ras xetpas (20! 22°%) for kparety, the 
insertion of good stylistic phrases like drdpxwv (23° cp. Mk 15%), caOjuevor 
(10 cp. Mt 117"), and participial clauses in general (e.g. 19% with Mk 117, 
2218 and 53 with Mk 14'®, Mt 26) are significant. On the other hand, the 
Hellenistic features are not always in due proportion, ‘* He sometimes gets 
out of his depth when the effort is long continued, and in trying to be elegant 
ceases to be correct ” (Simcox, p. 22).§ 


The unity of style is varied, however, by a characteristic 
freedom of expression and range of vocabulary which prevents 
any stereotyped uniformity. Luke does not hesitate to vary his 
language in describing the same incident twice (cp. e.g. the two 
accounts in Ac 1o and 11), and he shows sound literary feeling 
in variations like éri zpédcwrov waons ths ys (Lk 21°°) and éxi 
mavTos mpoowmou THs yns (Ac 1776), rod émuxad. Mdpxov (Ac 121%), 
Tov émuxAnGevra M. (12%), and tov cad, M. (15%”). It is obvious 
that in the analysis of the text into source and editorial revision, 
due weight must be allowed to this element of freedom in Luke’s 
method of composition, to “his fondness for repetition, and his 
tendency to vary even facts of some importance when rehearsing 
a story for the second time” (Ropes, of. cit. 304). But this con- 
sideration only serves as a caution against the abuse, not as a veto 
against the exercise, of source-criticism in the gospel or in Acts.|| 

§ 5. Characteristics. —(Bruce, Kingdom of God, pp. 1-37; 


* For the good Greek of this alliteration, see Lobeck’s Paralip. gramm. 
grac. i. 53 f. 

+ Cp. the omission of édwt édwt awd caBax Pavel in 23, and of the double 
negative (19*°) in Mk 117. 

t So émi with dative (21° cp. Mk 137, Mt 247), and ris (9°? 10% etc.) for els. 

§ e.g. in Ac 17? 23°°"4 and 24”. 

| It isan open question, ¢..¢., how far the two forms (’Iepovoadiju and ’Tepo- 
oddupo. represent a difference of sources or literary tact upon Luke’s part (cp. 
V. Bartlet in #7. xiii. 157-158), and how far Luke used them indifferently. 
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Plummer, pp. xli f.; Abbott, #&z. 1789 f.; Nicolardot, Zes 
Proctdés de Rédaction des trois premiers Evangélistes, pp. 123 f.). 

Luke belongs to the class of historians ‘who are “ drawn 
towards the dramatic and personal elements in history, primarily 
as they appear in the lives of famous individual men.”* The 
biographical note, so prominent in Acts, is more marked in his 
gospel than in any of the others; he dramatises situations, 
likes to put a soliloquy into a parable, throws a number of the 
logia into table-talk, and tries often to create a suitable mse en 
scene in public for others (e.g. 151).¢ He is fond of using 
questions in order to provide good connections or to vivify the 
situation (e.g. 3/015 659 2248 49), and this feature emerges in the 
more historical sections as well as in the graceful stories which 
come from his own pen. This literary device is accompanied 
by a considerable amount of idealisation,{ due to the author’s 
religious prepossessions. ‘The omissions, insertions, and altera- 
tions in the gospel are sufficiently well marked to bring out 
several of his predilections, eg. his sense that Gentile readers. 
would not be specially interested in the criticism of the Jewish law, 
his irenic tendency (as in Ac 15, etc.) to ‘spare the twelve,’ his 
emphasis on the Gentile mission as essentially part of the gospel, 
his heightening of the authority and also of the tenderness of 
Jesus, the place he assigns to women (cp. Harnack, BVT. i. 
153 f.), his love of antitheses between different types of char- 
acter, the prominence given to prayer, to the holy Spirit,§ and 
to thanksgiving. || 


* Bryce, Studies in Contemporary Biography (1903), p. 149. 

ft Instances are cited by Nicolardot, of. cét. pp. 130 f. (‘ Luc donne, aux 
introductions qui lui sont propres, un réalisme précis, mais factice, qui sym- 
bolise dans un cadre pseudo-historique la vérité plus large d’une situation ou 
d’un état de choses postérieurs’), The tendency is carried on in the Fourth 
gospel, where the circumstantial details are generally a proof of tradition in 
its later stages rather than of any eye-witness’s testimony. 

t Cp. Bruce, With Open Face (1896), pp. 52f., ‘The Idealised Picture of 
Luke.’ 

§ On the case for éA0érw 7d rvedua cov ép’ Huds as the original reading 
in 11°, see Resch, 7U. v. 4. 398 f., x. 2. 228 f.; Blass, Hv. sec. Lucam, pp. 
xlii f., and Harnack, SBBA., 1904, 195 f. 

|| He might have taken as the motto for his gospel, says Nicolardot 
(p. 123), the phrase, jya\Nacev 7d mvevud pov éerl To Veg TE gwrijpl mov 
(cp. Harnack, BV7. i. 63 f.). But Paul’s words, wdvrore xalpere, dd.a- 
helrrws mpocetxer0e, ev mavTl ed’xapwretre, are an even better summary of 


Luke’s message for his age. 
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It.is a literary rather than a religious characteristic which emerges in what 
has been termed Luke’s “law of parsimony” (Storr, Ober den Zweck der 
evang. Geschichte und der Briefe Johannis, 1786, pp. 274 f.) z.e., his method 
of abbreviating, as far as possible, material which already lay before him in 
another form, or of omitting what had been narrated by earlier writers, when 
such omissions did not seriously interfere with his own plan. This tendency 
summa uestigta seguz is more marked in the gospel than in Acts, however. 
A conspicuous instance is the shortening of the Gethsemane-scene by the 
omission of Mk 14°%-, even although this abbreviation lessens (cp. 4%) his 
favourite emphasis on prayer ; but an examination of his comparative avoid- 
ance of duplicates and his selections from the logia (cp. Resch’s Paudlinismus, 
575f., and Ausserkan. Paralleltexte, iii. 838 f.) yields full proof of the law.* 


According to Hilgenfeld (2W7Z., 1901, 1-11), Theophilus 
needed to be confirmed in the basis of the Pauline gospel, and 
the author of the third gospel wrote with that aim in view. 
This motive cannot be attributed to Luke. One of the most 
assured results of recent research + is that he was not a Paulinist 
masquerading as a historian. He substitutes xdpus, ¢.g., in 6° 
(cp. Mt 54%), but neither here nor elsewhere in the Pauline 
sense of the term. There are numerous echoes of Pauline 
phraseology like 482=1 Co 24, 69®=2 Co 13, 84@=1 Co 171, 88 = 
1 'Th 1°, ro8=1 Co 10%, 1ro%’=—1 Th 48, 117=Gal 61’, 12e8= 
1 Co 42, 20%=Ro 148, and 21%=Ro 11%; but in some of 
these and other cases Paul has genuine logia in mind, and there 
is no distinct ‘ Paulinism’ audible in the gospel any more than 
in its sequel. ‘Luke made no attempt to introduce a propa- 
ganda of Paulinism into the sacred history’ (Jiilicher). The 
graciousness and universalism of the gospel are due to Jesus 
ultimately, not to the apostle. Luke reflects, partly through his 
sources, several tendencies of the apostolic age, but these do 
not include Paulmism in the technical sense of the term. 

§ 6. Ln TZradition.— The patristic tradition that Marcion 
abbreviated and altered our canonical third gospel, may be ac- 
cepted as correct. A critical investigation of the data shows that 
Luke’s gospel, as we have it, must have represented substantially 


* Ruegg (SX., 1896, 94-101) uses the restricted size of papyrus-rolls to 
account for Luke’s narrative, e.g., in 24, and Sanday (OSS. 25) to explain 
Luke’s omission of Mk 6-879, 

+ “‘L’auteur . . . ne s’intéresse pas 4 la théologie particulitre de saint 
Paul, et l’on disait presque qu’il Pignore . . . encertains passages trés caractér- 
istiques, il néglige les additions pauliniennes de Marc pour s’en tenir aux 
données primitives” (Loisy, i, p. 173); so Wellhausen (on 748-5), Schmiedel 
(ZBz. 1840-1841), and B. Weiss (Quellen d. synopt. Ueberlieferung, 251). 
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the document which was in his hands (cp. Sanday, Gospels in 
Second Century, 204f., 362f.; Zahn, GK. i. 585f., ii. 409 f.).* 
Within less or little more than half a century after the book 
was written, it was used by Marcion not only as Lucan, but as 
a collection of evangelic materials which could be re-shaped for 
his own purposes. The references in Justin Martyr probably 
imply not only the existence of Matthew and Luke, but of some 
fusion of them in a gospel harmony upon which, rather than 
upon these gospels directly, Justin seems to have drawn. The 
third chief witness to the existence and estimate of the third 
gospel in the second century is the Muratorian Canon, whose 
text, though corrupt to the verge of obscurity, echoes the 
tradition of the Lucan authorship. 


Tertium euangelit librum secundum Lucam Lucas iste medicus, post 
ascensum Christé cum eum Paulus quasi ttinerts (suz) soctum secum adsump- 
stsset, nomine suo ex opinione (sc. Pauli) conscripsit. The text is badly 
preserved. -U¢ zuris must be emended either as above (so, ¢.g., Bunsen, Hort, 
Schwartz) t or into adiutorem (E. S. Buchanan) or into /¢terzs (Buecheler, 
Lietzmann). Studiosum secundum area corruption of the original (szz) socium 
secum (so, ¢.g., Bunsen, Hort); secundum, at any rate, unless it be due to 
dittography, was originally secum (Routh, Schmid, Westcott, Lietzmann, 
etc.). The difficult words ex ofinione represent not é§ dxo#s (Ronsch, 
Westcott, Lietzmann, etc.), but either ex ordine (Routh, Leipoldt, etc.) or as 
above (so, Schwartz = IlavAov yrwuy, a counterpart to womine suo, just as 
recognoscentibus cunctis lower down is to Johannes suo nomine) rather than 
ex (omnium) opinione (Corssen). 


ACTS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) editions (modern) t—S. J. Lorinus (1605) ; Gaspard 
Sanchez (1616); Grotius (1644); L. Fromond (Louvain, 1654); G. Benson 
(1756); Pearce (London, 1777); J. M. Lobstein (unfinished, Strassburg, 
1792); S. F. N. Morus (Versio et explicatio A. A., ed. G. J. Dindorf, 
1794); Thiess, Lukas’ Apgeschichte neue tibersetat mit Anmerkungen 
(1800); Kistenmaker (Gesch. d. Ap. mit Anmerkungen, 1822); Kuinoel 
(Commentarius in libros NT historicos, iv.*, 1827); Biscoe (Oxford, 1829) ; 
Hastings Robinson (London, 1830); Olshausen (1832); Meyer (1835); 
W. Trollope (Cambridge, 1847) ; W. G. Humphry (1847); de Wette * (1848); 
Bornemann (1848); F. C. Cook (1850); Beelen (1851, second ed. 1869) ; 
Du Veil (ed. F. A. Cox, London, 1851); Hackett? (1858); Ebrard 





* There are popular statements in Burkitt’s 7vansmission (314f.) and 
Jacquier’s GA. (pp. 155-162). 

+ Cp. Ac 9? 19° 24". Jacquier (GA. 195) prefers vértutes. 

{The main sixteenth-century contributions were made by Calvin, 
Erasmus (1516, Basle), Vatable (Paris, 1545), and Gagnzeus (Sc/o/za, Paris, 


1552). 
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(1862); J. A. Alexander® (1867); F. X. Patrizi (1867); Alford ® (1868) ; 
Meyer 4 (1870, Eng. tr. 1883); P. J. Gloag (1870) ; Overbeck (—de Wette 4, 
1870); Beelen (1870); Bisping? (1871); Ewald (1871); Abbé Crampon 
(Paris, 1872); W. Denton (1874); Reuss (1876); Cook (1880); H. Conrad 
(Potsdam, 1882); Nédsgen (Leipzig, 1882); Crelier (Paris, 1883); T. E. 
Page (London, 1886); Wordsworth? (1887); Felten (Freiburg, 1892) ; 
Zoéckler? (1894); Blass, Acta Apost. sive Luce ad Theophiium liber alter 
(editio philologica, 1895) ; F. Rendall (1897); Couard (1897); A. Wright 
(London, 1897); Barde (1898); Schroeder? (Lausanne, 1899); Hilgenfeld 
(Berlin, 1899) * ; Knabenbauer (Paris, 1899); Knowling (2G7. 1901); H. 
J. Holtzmann* (HC. 1901) * ; J. F. Hiickesheim (Paderborn, 1902) ; Schlatter 
(1902); F. C. Ceulemans (Commentarius, 1903); J. M. S. Baljon (1903) ; 
V. Bartlet (CB. n. d.); V. Rose (Paris, 1905); J. E. Belser (1905); H. P. 
Forbes (New York, 1907); R. Knopf (SNV7?. 1907); G. H. Gilbert (New 
York, 1908); R. B. Rackham? (WC. 1909)*; Van Steenkiste® (ed. 
Camerlynck, Bruges, 1910); E. Dentler (1912); W. M. Furneaux (Oxford, 
1912); E. Preuschen* (@BNTZ. 1912); Wendt (— Meyer®, 1913)*; 
G. Hoennicke (Leipzig, 1913) ; W. F. Burnside (CG7. 1916). 

(4) Studies—(i.) general :—J. Lightfoot’s Hebrew and Talmudical Exercita- 
tions on the Acts of the Apostles (1678) ; Griesbach, De Conctlio quo scriptor 
in Actis concinnandis ductus fuerit (Jena, 1798); H. Robinson, Acta A fost. 
Variorum Notis (Cambridge, 1824); Gfrorer, Dze heclige Sage (1838), i. 383 f. 
ii. 244. ; Schneckenburger, Uber den Zweck d. Apgeschichte (1841) ; B. Bauer, 
die Apgeschichte (1850); Pearson, Lectures on Acts (1851); M. Baumgarten, 
die Apgeschichte, oder d. Entwickelungsgang der Kirche von Jerus. bis Rom? 
(1859, Eng. tr. 1854 of first ed.) ; Zeller,’ die Apgeschichte nach threm 
Inhalt u. Ursprung kritisch untersucht (1854)*; Trip, Paulus nach d. 
Apgeschichte (1866); Oecrtel, Paulus in d. Apgeschichte (Halle, 1868; 
Paley’s Hore Pauline (ed. Birks, 1870); Zimmer, Galaterbrief u. die 
Apgeschichte (1882); H. J. Holtzmann (Schenkel’s BZ. i. 208f.); Jager’s 
Gedanken u. Bemerkungen (1891 f.); J. B. Lightfoot (Smith’s DZ. i. 25 f.); 
Reuss, V7T%. ii. 296-310; Cone, Zhe Gospel and its Earliest Interpreta- 
tions (1893), pp. 138-150; Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 191 f. ; McGiffert (4A. 345f., 
433£.)*; Belser’s Bectrage zur Erkiirung d. Apgeschichte (1897); A. C. 
Headlam (DB. i. 25-35); J. Weiss, Uber die Absicht und den litter. 
Charakter d. Apgeschichte (1897); Vernon Bartlet (ZB." i. pp. 161-166) ; 
P. W. Schmiedel (2Az. 37-57) * ; G. Semeria, Venticingue anni di storia del 
Cristianismo nascente (Rome, 1900); Bumstead (Bzbiical World, 1901, 
355f.); Moffatt (ANZ. 412f., 655 f.); F. H. Chase (The Credibility of Acts, 
1902); Cassel, SR. 565-752; Corluy (Vigouroux’ DZ. i. 151-159); R. J. 
Knowling, Zestimony of St. Paul to Christ (1905), 148f., 431f.; C. 
Clemen, dze Apgeschichte im Lichte der neueren textquellen und histor.- 
krit. Forschungen (1905); W. Hadorn, de Apgeschichte und thr geschichtl. 
Wert (1906); Hilgenfeld (ZWT7., 1906, 461-483, 1907, 176-215), and 
Kirsopp Lake (DAC. i. pp. 15-29). (ii.) On special points :—Burton, 
Chron. of Acts and S. Paul’s Epp. (Oxford, 1830); R. Anger, de 





1 Overbeck’s introduction to Acts and this essay of Zeller occupy pp. 
1-84 and pp. 85f. of the Eng. tr. (London, 1875), entitled, Contents and 
Origin of the Acts of the Apostles (cited as Zeller-Overbeck). 
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temporum in Actis Ap. ratione (1833)3 Klostermann’s Probleme im 
Aposteltexte (1883); M. W. Jacobus, A Problem in Criticism (1900), 
105f.; W. Soltau (Beztrage 2. alien Geschichte, v. 117-123); E. Jacquier, 
‘la valeur historique des Actes’ (R4., 1915, 134f.), J. M. Wilson (7he 
Origin and Aim of Acts, 1912); Wendt (#/., 1913, 141-161).  (iii.) 
On religious ideas: —J. Weiss, DCG. i. 25-28; Shailer Mathews, 
Messianic Hope in NT (1906), 137f. ; Mangenot, ‘Jésus, Messie et 
Fils de Dieu, d’aprés les Actes des Apétres’ (Revue de ? Institut catholique 
de Paris, 1907, 385-423), V. Ermoni (2zvdsta delle Scienze teolog., 1908, 
369-383); K. Lake (A/Z. xix. 480f.).  (iv.) On the sources :— 
Konigsmann, /Prolusio de fontibus commentariorum sacrorum qui Luce 
nomen. praferunt, deque eorum consilio et etate (1798); J. K. Riehm, 
dissertatio critico-theologica de fontibus Act. Ap. (1821); Schwanbeck, Ueber 
die Quellen d. Apgeschichte (1847); Horst, Essat sur les sources de la 
deuxiéme partie des Actes des apitres (1849); Lekebusch, de Composztion u. 
Exntstehung der Apgeschichte von neuem untersucht (1854); Jacobsen, die 
Quellen ad. Apgeschichte (Berlin, 1885); van Manen, Paulus I= de 
handelingen der Afostelen (Leiden, 1890); Sorof, die Entstehung d. 
Apgeschichte (1890) ; Feine, Ezne vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas im 
Eugim und Apgeschichte (1891)* ; Spitta, die Apgeschichte, thre Quellen und 
deren Geschichtlicher Wert (1891)*; J. Weiss (SX., 1893, 480-540) ; 
Jiingst, die Quellen der Apgeschichte (1895); Zimmermann (SX., 1901, 
438f.) ; Mallinckrodt, ‘Het wij-bericht in de Handelingen, in verband met 
die Handelingen, en het evangelie van Lucas beschouwd’ (Geloof en Vrijheid, 
XxXxv. 5); Soltau (PAZ, 1903, 265 f., 296f.); Harnack (BIT, iii. 162 f.)* ; 
J. Wellhausen’s Voten zur Apgeschichte (in ‘ Nachrichten von der kéniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch - Historische 
Klasse, 1907, Heft i. pp. 1-21), and E, Schwartz, Zur Chronologie des 
Paulus (ibid. pp. 263-299); Wellhausen’s Kritische Analyse d. Apgeschichte 
(1914); B. W. Bacon (4/7. xiii. 59-76, review of Harnack, etc.), P. 
W. Schmidt (Die Apgeschichte bei de Wette-Overbeck und bet Adolf Harnack, 
1910). (v.) the speeches :—Kihler (Petrine Speeches, SX., 1873, 492f.) ; 
Bethge (Die Paulinische Reden der Apgeschichte, 1887); Cassel (SR. 
618-637) ; Schulze (SX., 1900, 119-124 on 2088!) ; Baljon (Zheol. Studién, 
1900, 179f.); W. Soltau (ZVW., 1903, 128-154); P. Gardner (Cambridge 
Biblical Essays, 1909, 378-419)* ; M. Jones (St. Paul the Orator, 1910) ; 
Jacquier (RZB., 1915, pp. 161 f.). 

§ 1. Outline and contents.—This sequel to the third gospel is 
an account of some deeds of the holy Spirit (1% 5 8) of Jesus 
Christ, performed through some of the apostles, notably Peter 
and Paul. The scope and aim of the book is the triumphant 
extension of the Christian faith from Jerusalem to Rome, 
through Judea and Samaria (1%). The first part (116°) 
describes the origin of the church at Jerusalem, the second 
(689%) its diffusion throughout Palestine, including : Samaria, 
the third (9°12?) its expansion from Judea to Antioch, the 
fourth its spread throughout Asia Minor (12%-16*), the fifth its 
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extension to Europe or Macedonia and Achaia (16%19}%), 
culminating in the arrival of Paul as the representative of the 
Gentile Christian gospel at Rome (=¢he uttermost parts of the 
earth, 18, cp. Ps. Sol 81°), Each section is summarised (67 9% 
12% 16° 1970 and 28%!) by a rubric of progress. 

The increased prominence of the Spirit in the third gospel is 
evident in the devrepos Adyos, where the holy Spirit is treated 
as the inspiring force of the early church’s energies (cp. especi- 
ally characteristic passages like 24% 5% 82 755 glbf. 89 yo44f, 7712. 28 
73? 15% 1657 192% 20%8 2111), This serves to explain how Luke 
could follow up a gospel, narrating the sayings and doings of 
Jesus, with an account of apostolic activity in the early church, 
whether the preface of Luke 1! is meant to cover the sequel or 
not. Neither Acts nor the third gospel, at any rate, was written 
for non-Christian readers (as, ¢g., Overbeck, J. Weiss, Nestle, 
Zahn, and von Soden argue). Theophilus was some distinguished 
convert, perhaps a Roman official like Sergius Paulus, who 
needed fuller instruction in the historic basis of the faith (cp. 
DCG. ii. 726-727). Behind him Luke probably saw many like- 
minded inquirers, and he wrote this devrepos Adyos in order to 
follow up the impression made by the zpéros Adyos. The 
geographical plan adopted in the latter (Galilee, Samaria, etc., 
Jerusalem) is retained in the former (Jerusalem, Samaria, etc., 
Rome) ; but more important is the conception that the work of 
the church is a continuation of Christ’s energy. The Lucan 
writings in this, as in several other respects (see below, pp. 534 f.), 
reflect the Christian consciousness of the Fourth gospel, in which 
the utterances and actions of the church are regarded as the direct 
outcome of the living Lord(cp. Zx.° iv. 237 f.and £xf.8xiv. 194f.). 

IIpdgers (rv) droord\wv, though not the author’s title, was prefixed to the 
book during the second century (see Appendix K). For purposes of conveni- 
ence it is usually quoted by early writers simply as mpdéeus (acta, actus). The 
variant mpdéts (Nestle, Zzzf. 240) is generally a familiar abbreviation of the 


scriptio plena, but Hilary of Poitiers, like the Syrians (Souter, GX. 226), seems 
to have taken it as a singular (cp. J. Denk in ZVW,, 1906, 92-95). 


It has been thought that Luke wrote, or intended to write, a 
third volume, describing Paul’s release, subsequent travels, and 
death, or the fortunes of Peter and the rest of the apostles. So, 
e.g., Bleek, Spitta, E. Bertrand (sur Pauthenticité des Epitres 
FPastorales, 1858, 50f., who feels that “les Actes se terminent 
avec une brusquerie presque brutale”), Ramsay, Zahn, Balmer, 
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and Burkitt. The arguments for this theory, however, are not 
sufficient to bear its weight. (a) Ilpérepov would have been, 
strictly speaking, more accurate than mp@rov in 1}, if Luke had 
meant the first of two volumes ; but zpéros can quite well denote 
‘one of two,’ and, as Luke never uses mpérepos, the likelihood is 
that zp@ros is its equivalent here as in 7! (0) The argument 
from internal evidence, viz., that the contents and climax point 
to Luke’s purpose of carrying forward the lines of Christian 
progress which he had dropped in his second volume, depends 
on a priori theories of the historian’s aim (cp. McGiffert, 4A. 
418f., Lake in Jnterpreter, 1909, 148 f.). 

§ 2. Source-criticism.—Special literature: in addition to works 
cited above (p. 284 and Appendix L), B. Weiss (Z7zu/. § 50), Zeller- 
Overbeck (i. 31f., ii. 291 f.), Heitmiiller (7'7., 1899, 47 f., 83-95, 
127 f.), Zockler (Greifswalder Studien, 1895, pp. 129 f.), Rose(RB. 
vil. 325f.), Moffatt (HZ. 655f.), Bludau (BZ, 1907, 166f., 
258f.), Jacquier (7/VTZ. ili. 64f.), and Clemen (Paz/us, i. pp. 162f.). 


The presumption that in his dedrepos Néyos, as in its predecessor (Lk 174), 
Luke employed not only oral traditions but written sources, is borne out by 
an examination of the gaps, discrepancies, roughnesses, and repetitions which 
stud the pages of Acts (cp. the list in Harnack’s BNWT, iii. 203 f., and ZBz. 
39f.). These render it as likely as in the case of John’s apocalypse that the 
earlier sections of the book at least contain strata of different periods and 
aims. The hypothesis of (i.) a single written source is presented in various 
forms. Briggs (Mew Light on the Life of Jesus, pp. 135f.) and Blass (Acta 
Apost. iv f., Philology of Gospels, pp. 141 f.), é.g., finds a Jerusalem-source due 
to John Mark,* who wrote in continuation of his gospel (which originally 
ended at 168), a sequel describing (a) the appearances of Jesus after his death, 
and (4) the acts of the local disciples. Luke, who had incorporated Mk. in 
his gospel, is supposed to have made a similar use of this sequel in his second 
volume. Feine prefers to trace his pre-canonical source of the third gospel 
through Ac I-12, z.¢. a Jewish Christian document of considerable historic 


value, written c. A.D. 67, describing the growth of the Jerusalem-church (14% 
B. 9-12, 18-17, 20-96 pl-da, 12-18, 14-42 (48-47) g1-Ba, 11-26 44. Th-1d, 18, (21), 22 (23). 24-81, 98, 


96-97 pI-I1. 12-16. 24-85. 37-42 G(8). 9-11. 15 722-28, 85-48, 51-56. 59-60 QIb-2, 4-9. 11-18 981-43 
TO}-27- 29b-83. 36-42a, 44-48 72-17. 19-838 yo1-24)) B, Weiss detects editorial addi- 
tions in 11M. 18-19 248-47 34-5, 8-10 42-8, 5, 7, 16-17, 19-20. (25, 27), BL. B4-B5 5. 9). 14, 
16-20, (21), 22-24, 88. 96. 42 G 11-12 (15) 768-89. 60 Bib, 8 yo97. 40 pyI-IB 718-22 ypIn4, 
%-25 ; similarly Clemen, abandoning his former very complicated analysis, 
now finds a single source in I-11, with editorial additions. (ii.) The dual- 





* Cp. Weiss, Marcus-Euglm. p. 511. Schiirfe (dite petrinische Stromung 
in der NT Lit., 1893, pp. 53f., 113f.) is also an exponent of this view. 
Ewald’s theory of a Petrine and a Pauline source overlapping in 1-12 is 
restated by Badham (#7. xi. 287 f.). 
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source hypothesis is represented by Sorof, Spitta, and Jiingst. Van Manen 
and Hilgenfeld combine it with a form of what is substantially (iii.) the 
triple-source theory advocated by Schwanbeck. NHarnack (BW7. iii. 162 f.) 
simply detects a Jerusalem-Antioch source in 6'~84 1119-89 12%-15* (based on 
the authority of Silas), which probably, but only probably, was written ; also 
a Jerusalem-Czesarean source (or group of traditions) in 3'—5!® 85-49 g#!_11'8 
121-23 ; g!89 comes from a separate plot of tradition. (B) 2+ 517 and (A) 
31-516 are double recensions of the same story which follows up the incidents 
of 1; (A) is mainly derived from men like Philip and Mark, and is much 
superior to the confused and unreliable (B), which ‘‘combines things that 








(A) (B) 
Lk 2450-53, ascension of Jesus teal 
I-3 
15-17%, 20-26%, election of | i. 4-14, ascension of Jesus; 18, 19, | 1-11* 
Matthias i. death of Judas 
1a (. . . oupmAyp.), 4, 12, 13, | il 1b-3, 5*-6, 9-11 gb* 
14-40, Peter’s speec 
41-42, 45-47 pe 43 
: 7" whole | iii.* x 
I, 3-5) 7-33 iv. 36-37 . : 
pi #66 v. I-12 (Ananias and Sapphira), 
15-3 
1-6 (the Seven), 9-129 (... | vi. 7-8, 12b-15 +g* 
ypu.) 


2-54, 57, 58% (. . - €AcOof.), | Vii. I, 55) 56, 580-60 
Stephen’s speech and death 


1b, 2. viii. 14 (. . . avrod), 3, 5-40% (Philip- 
; section) 
ix. | 1-3*, 6-31, conversion of Paul; | 1*, 18* 
32-43 (Peter) 
: X. I-35, 44-48 
19-21, church of Antioch ; 27-30* | xi. 1-18, 22*-26 23* 
25 xii. 1-24, death of James, etc. 
1-5, 13*-41, Paul’s speech; 43, | Xiii. 6-12, 42, 44*-49, 52 2* 
59, 52 
1-2, 4-6, 7*, 21-26, 28 xiv. 3, 8-20 
35-41 | xv. [1-33, the Council] 5-12* 
1-19 (22-23*) (35*), 37-40* xvi. 20, 21* (22, 23*), 24-34 (36*) 
1-4 (5*), 10-34 (Berea and | xvii. (5*), 6-9 
Athens) in 
1-5 (. . . IlavAos), 7-24* (25), | xviil. 
26-28 
14(. . . "Edecov), 8-10%(. . . dvo), | xix tb-7, zob*-20, 24-41 (riot in 
21, 22 Ephesus) 
whole | xx. fa! 
I-9, 12-14", 15-20% (. . . @edy), | xxi. To, 11*, 20b-26* 
27-40 
I-29* xxii. 30* 5* 
11-35 xxiii. | 1-10* 
whole | xxiv. 
whole | xxv. 18* 


whole | xxvi. 
whole | xxvii. 
1-16, 30-31 xxviii. | 17-23* 




















* The redactor’s presence is marked by an asterisk (*), and he is respons- 
ible for the passages omitted in the above list of Spitta’s scheme. For the 
sake of clearness the references have been arranged in the order of the chapters, 
but more than once, especially in (B), Spitta transposes whole paragraphs, ¢.. 
g**! is put between 8* and 8°, and 151-* 13-83 occurs between 12% and 138 (as 
J. Weiss puts 15!-* 1? after 13-14). 
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have no real connection with one another, omits what is important, and 
is devoid of all sense of historical development” (p. 194). Harnack lays 
great stress, however,—though not so much as Ramsay (Zxf.’ vii. 172f., 
262f., 358f., 450f.),—on the authority or traditions of men like Philip, 
Mnason, etc. This explanation is favoured by some recent critics like Lake 
and Jacquier (RZB., 1915, 134f.), and it points to one element in the 
problem. The data cannot, however, be explained apart from some 
source or sources, especially in the opening chapters, although most of the 
hypotheses proposed run to the opposite extreme of over-precision, as the 
following analyses will show. The main constructive feature of Spitta’s 
analysis—and at the same time its weak point—consists in the comparatively 
limited and unimportant function which he assigns to the redactor (see p. 287). 

Spitta’s hypothesis * involves two primary sources. (A), a well-informed 
source which underlies the third gospel also, is probably from the pen of 
Luke, contains the most trustworthy passages of the book, and is superior 
in historical insight to (B). The latter, like (A), contains ‘‘ supernatural” 
elements, but these are drawn from popular traditions, and appear to be 
more highly coloured and less coherent; the stress falls on ‘* wonders” 
throughout, whereas in (A) the preaching of the apostles is emphasised. 
Both sources, independent in origin and individually featured, have been 
combined, arranged, and edited by a redactor (R) before the end of the first 
century, though (B) was composed by a Jewish-Christian admirer of Peter 
much earlier—after 70 A.D. 

Jiingst also confines himself, like several of the more sober critics, to a 
bisection of the book. (A), including the we-journal, extends through the 
whole book, the latter part of which has been interpolated by the final editor 
(R), who is not Luke but a companion of Paul, writing in the early part of 
the second century (under Trajan). He has used in the first half of the work 
an Ebionitic source (B) already employed in the gospel of Luke, but here 
rearranged to suit (A). The final redaction is supposed to have taken place 
A.D. 110-125 (cp. 13% 191°, which are taken to imply a wide diffusion of 
Christianity). (R) is differentiated chiefly by his style and his conception of 
Paul’s work and teaching, (B) is anti-Jewish, and (A) possibly Lucan. Upon 
the other hand, Hilgenfeld finds three sources used by the final editor (R) : 
like van Manen, he assigns the chief importance to (C)=mpdfes IavAov, an 
account of Paul’s work and person by Luke, to which the final redactor, a 
Pauline unionist, subordinated his other source (B)=mpdéers rdv émrd, and 
especially (A)=(Jewish Christian) mpdgecs Iérpov, adding passages of his 
own: 

(A) = 15-542 9%1-48 1213 [R mainly in 11-4 289. 41b, 4%, 45 31D. 21D, 25 4% 

4. 12a, 27-28, B8b-B5 514-16, 86) 

(B)=6-8”, 

(C)=9!-* 1117-29, 





* Modified by J. Weiss (SX., 1893, p. 480f.; Ure. 3-8, 103f., Die 
Absicht, especially p. 38f.), who finds only (B) in chs. 1-5, only (A) in the 
second half of the book, and in the middle chapters a blending of material 
from (A) and (B). Cp. the notices by von Soden (7ZZ., 1892, 639 f.) and 
Wrede (GGA., 1895, p. 497 f.), of Spitta’s volume. 
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§ 3. Structure-—(a) In 1-5 (cp. Clemen, SX., 1895, 297-. 
357) it is sometimes difficult to be sure that any written source 
underlies the narrative; oral tradition of a heterogeneous and 
even of a legendary character may be held to explain most, if 
not all, of the data. There is fair ground for conjecturing, 
however, that Luke used and translated an Aramaic source (or 
sources ; cp. Harnack, BVT. i. 118 f.). Once or twice the brush- 
work of the final artist becomes plain. Thus 12!%22b jis an 
editorial insertion (Spitta, Weiss, J. Weiss, Jiingst, Moffatt, 
Wellhausen) to emphasise sharply the conditions of the aposto- 
late; 24-47 again, with its proleptic anticipation of the first 
miracle (24%, cp. 31" 41°) and its interruption of the connection 
between 2* and 3}, is probably one of the general summaries 
which Luke was fond of inserting in order to mark progress. 
The first real* suggestion of double sources occurs in 4!22= 
517-42, unless the latter is a free composition based on the former 
or on some parallel tradition, like the doublets in the synoptic 
gospels. 4* is an editorial insertion, like 67, on the lines of 
28-47, but otherwise it is impossible to distinguish the source 
under the revision, though 427-8 sound like an editor’s insertion 
in the prayer (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). 514 is another editorial 
parenthesis or insertion, to mark what Luke believed to have 
been the rapid growth of the church. Here as elsewhere the 
miraculous powers of Peter are enhanced like those of Jesus (cp. 
Lk 4“ with Mk 1%, Lk 9! with Mk 6%, Lk 72! with Mt 115%), 
Peter, all through, is the prominent figure, and if the source goes 
back to any authority, it is to him; the allusions to John may 
even be editorial (cp. Harnack). 


(i.) There is no reason to deny any connection between 1% and 1), as 
if the former represented a fresh Jewish-Christian source, and thus to omit 18 
(Spitta) or 1° (J. Weiss). The mistake of the disciples (1°) zs tacitly 
corrected by the words of 1° which point to the true extra-national vocation 
of the Christian apostles; besides, the idea of receiving the Holy Spirit 
would not unnaturally suggest to minds trained in Jewish expectations the 
near advent of the Israelitish messianic reign. 

(ii.) Source-phenomena of a special nature lie not only in the midrashic 
story of the death of Judas (178-1), but in the preparation of the disciples 
during forty days’ communion for their task (like Moses on Sinai, Ex. 24"), 
and the naive expression of the catholicity of the new gospel (2"™), which goes 





* Two sources (De Faye, AA. 28f.) for the first part (notably Theologus 
in Preuss. Jahrb., 1897, 223f.) and for the latter part (Batiffol: Zéeudes 
@ histoire et de théologie positive®, ii, 39 f.) of 2 have been conjectured, 
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back * to the midrash (cp. Philo, De Deca. 11, Seften, 22), that at Sinai 
all the nations of the world heard God’s voice in their own languages 
(cp. Spitta’s <Apgeschichte, 27f.; SR. 788f.; Hausrath, ii. 116f.; 
Bartlet ; Schmiedel, #Az. 4785 f. ; Pfleiderer’s Urc. ii. 203, etc. ; with the 
cuvanifduevos of 1* cp. Ex 24"). Even the list of countries and peoples in 
210. is based on rabbinic schemes (cp. von Dobschiitz, ZW7., 1902, 407- 
410). Luke, in short, ‘‘ views the Pentecostal gift from the standpoint of 
the Hellenistic litterateur, as a parallel to the giving of the Law, which 
tradition reported to have taken place at Pentecost” (Bacon, /V7. 216). 
The next stratum, which corresponds to this, lies in the speech of Stephen. 
(iii.) The mention of the so-called ‘communism’ (cp. Hicks, 2xf.7i. 
21f.), which in 2-47 leads to nothing, opens up in 4°? into (a) a story of 
Barnabas (4°87), and (4) the anecdotes of Ananias and Sapphira (5!"""), The 
latter are introduced as a foil to the conduct of Barnabas, and as an illustration 
of the apostolic power and the popular dread noted in the context (for the 
composite nature of 4-5", cp. Schmiedel in ZAz. 878-880). Luke is also 
careful to bring out the growth (2* 44 54 6! 7) and the popularity (247 3! 472 
52%: 26) of the local church, The mixture of general and even vague outlines 
with specific details (which are not always circumstantial) points clearly to 
the editorial use of some early tradition or sources in this section, and the 
presence of dual sources is even suggested by the parallelism of 4** and 517" :— 


517-42, git, 
(az) Annas kal mdvres of ody adrg | (a) arrest and arraignment of Peter 
arrest the apostles: and John before Annas, ete. : 
(4) their miraculous release : (6) Answer... el 6ixasdy éorw 
arraigned before Sanhedrin : evwmiov Tod Oeod, budv dKovew 
(c) Speech of Peter and apostles MaGdXov 7 Tod Oeod, kpivare, 





(wevOapxeiv Set Beg paddov 7 | (c) release. 
dvOpwrots KTA.). 


(4) Hitherto (cp. 55 42 év 7@ iep@ kal Kar’ olxov) the Christian 
propaganda has been confined to Jerusalem. Now the forward 
movement begins, but not by any of the apostles. ‘The appoint- 
ment of the Seven (61°) led to three unexpected results: (1i.) 
One of their number became the first Christian martyr, after 
making a vigorous attack upon the unbelief of Judaism (68-7), 
and the subsequent persecution led to the first Samaritan mission 
(8!) under the leadership of Philip, another of the Seven. (ii.) 
The conversion of Paul is also linked to the episode of 
Stephen’s martyrdom (758 81-3 glf): he is arrested by Jesus on 
his way to counteract the results of Philip’s mission, and from 
the outset he is set apart for the Gentile mission (9"), though 


* The Jewish legend is much closer than the Buddhistic story cited by 
Seydel (Die Buddha-Legende und das Leben Jesu nach den Evglien, 1884, 
pp. 27 f.), which only describes-hearing the word, not speaking with tongues. 
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his first efforts are devoted to his own countrymen (9). Peter 
is now suddenly introduced again (9%2-11}8) in a cycle of stories, 
culminating in his conversion of Cornelius a proselyte, and some 
other Gentiles at Czesarea. This carries on the propaganda a stage 
further than Philip’s incidental conversion of a proselyte (87), 
but Peter is able to persuade the suspicious Jewish Christians of 
Palestine that this unexpected conversion of the Gentiles is the 
work of God. The third (iii.) effect of the Jewish outburst after 
Stephen’s death is the evangelisation of Gentile Antioch, in 
which Paul is eventually summoned to take part (11196). 

The source dropped at 8¢ is resumed in 1119 (so, e.g¢., Wendt, 
ZTK., 1891, 250f.; Feine, 207f.; De Faye, AA. pp. 72f.; 
Harnack), in order to explain the existence and character of the 
Gentile Christian community at Antioch from which the mission 
of 13! started. Barnabas and Paul are introduced in 13}, as 
if no previous allusion had just been made to either. Hence 
1122f 80 7225 are plainly editorial insertions, either from oral 
tradition or from some other source, in order to emphasise 
Luke’s dominant conception of the Jerusalem-church as the 
patron and promoter of missionary effort (cp. ZBz. 908-913). 
The fifteenth chapter is the watershed of the history, in his view. 
“Practically all that lies between the sixth and the fifteenth 
chapters, ze. more than a third part of the book, is devoted to 
the demonstration of the historical problem, how it came to pass 
that there was a mission to the Gentiles at all” (Harnack, 
BNT. iii. p. xxvi). After the council, Paul comes to the front 
as the apostle to the Gentiles, and the rest of the book is 
occupied with his fortunes (cp. J. Weiss, Adsicht, pp. 25 f.). 

_ (i.) In 6'-8® Luke has used (see Appendix M) sources describing the Acts 
of Stephen and Philip, the leading members of the Seven (6°). Whether 
6!-6 comes from a special document (Feine, 184 f. ; De Faye, 61f.) or not, 6” 
is inserted by the editor, to mark progress as usual, and the following account 
of Stephen (6°-8, cp. #42. 4787-4797) represents a source edited by Luke 
in 6% 11-12 (13). 15, so that what originally recorded an irregular ¢émeuée, during 
which Stephen defended himself at some length before an exasperated 
audience containing some members of the Sanhedrin, has become the story 
of a trial (as in 4-5). This bisection of the narrative reappears at the close ; 
758b- 81b.3 are all editorial touches which not merely attribute Stephen’s 
death to the testimony of judicial witnesses, instead of to the outburst of the 
mob, but link on the source to the subsequent story of Paul by proleptic 
touches which no doubt reflect a genuine tradition (so, ¢.g., Bleek, ZV7. i. 
366f.; B. Weiss, Sorof, Clemen, Kriiger, 7ZZ., 1895, 299; Wendt, 
Hilgenfeld, Schmiedel, Moffatt, Bacon). The significance of the Stephen- 
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episode is twofold ; it marked one of the crises at which Jewish fanaticism 
only served to accelerate the extension of the new faith to the Gentile world, 
and it denoted the awakening of the Christian church to the consciousness of 
what the universal gospel of Jesus involved (De Faye, AA. 143 f.). 

(ii.) It is almost arbitrary not only to find, with H. Waitz (ZWVW., 1904, 
121f,, 1906, 340f.), editorial additions, ¢.g., in 81% 14-18-19, but to regard 
the entire story of 8 as originally Petrine. In this section, z.e. the Acts 
of Philip (84°), the account of his ‘mission to the Samaritans (8°) is 
interwoven with the episode of Simon Magus, which may have come from the 
same source, written or oral, as 3-5. The second part (874°), describing how 
he converted an Ethiopian eunuch, is much more of a unity ; probably it was 
derived from the Czesarean cycle of traditions upon the primitive church, 

(iii.) The first of the narratives of Paul’s conversion (9'*) is written on 
the basis of the second (22) or the third (26) or both (cp. Zimmer, ZW7,, 
1882, 465 f., and on the other side M. Goguel, L’ Apétre Paul et Jésus-Christ, 
1904, pp. 40-68). 

(iv.) For the isolated narrative of 121-3 describing (}*) the martyrdom of 
James, Peter’s arrest and escape (*!%), and Herod’s subsequent death (7-8), 
it is natural to suppose that John Mark * (12'* *) was the ultimate source. 
Legendary and historical traits blend inextricably; but there are partial 
parallels in the two Lucan tales of 5°" and 16%-%4, and the presence of 
many Lucan touches (¢.g. éwéBadev ras xeipas and kax@oat,1; the Hebraism 
mpocédero ovd\raBeiv, >; exrevds, ® (cp. 127=Lk 2°); yevduevos év éavr@ and 
mpocdoxia, 1; #oav with ptc. ?; dard rhs xapas, 45 duicxuplfero, © ; xaraceloas 
and ovydv and dmayyeidare, 17; the litotes od« dAlyos, 18; dvaxplvw, ! ; 6 Sfu0s, 
2 and d4v@’ év, *) shows that in any case Luke must have rewritten his 
source, adding 12! #24 24-25 gs editorial links. The inconsequent opening and 
the abrupt allusion in v.?” indicate that it was not originally composed for 
its present position. Like the previous stories of Philip (8**) and Peter 
(92-10%), it begins at Jerusalem and closes in Ceesarea. 


(c) The remainder + of the story (13!") becomes practically 
a biographical sketch of some phases in Paul’s life and work. 
The unity (especially after 168) grows more marked. But one 
or two passages even in the later sections of the book are 
generally taken to be additions; eg. in 1675-84 (so Weiss, Zeller, 
Weizsacker, Clemen, Forbes, etc.), in 1816 18-22. 25% (the two 
latter passages {| being confused and loosely written ; cp. HVT. 
672f.), in 194° (the writer is here rather a picker-up of 
current gossip, like Herodotus, than a real historian,” Ramsay, 


* As it happens, two of the words peculiar to Acts and Mark occur in 
this passage (cavddid, 128= Mk 6°, and atroudryn, 12!=Mk 4”). Ramsay 
romantically makes Rhoda the fos et origo of the story. 

+ The recent tendency is to find the second section of Acts from 16! 
onwards. On the entire composition see Bousset’s essay in ZVW. (1914) 
141 f., and Norden’s darting but unreliable paragraphs (pp. 312 f.). 

¥~ On Apollos, see /7S. xvi. 241 f., and Schmiedel in Hz. 262-264. 
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SPT. 273),* in 2026-27 88-85, in 2020b-26 and in 225-2310 QD), 
The widely accepted excision of 277!-%6 as a later interpolation 
(cp. ANT. 676f.) in the original We-source, has led Wellhausen 
(pp. 17-19) to conjecture boldly that 27911. 91. 83-38 are also 
secondary insertions made for the purpose of turning an 
anonymous piece of seafaring into a Pauline episode, just as he 
had already taken 1978-41 to be an independent account of some 
riot which Luke assimilated for his biographical sketch of Paul at 
Ephesus. On the vividness and accuracy of the details in 27, see 
James Smith ( Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul‘, 1880), Breus- 
ing’s Wautik der Alten (1886, pp. 142-205), Goerne in VKZ, 
(1898) 352-375, Hans Balmer (Die Romfahrt des Apostels Paulus 
und die Seefahriskunde im rim. Katseralter, 1905, pp. 269 f.), and 
Montgomery (Zxf.8 ix. 356f.). The phenomena of 281"! have 
suggested dual sources or the loss of the original conclusion (so, 
é.g., Gercke in neue Jahrb. fiir die klass. Alterth., 1901, 17), but, 
although the conciusion is hurried, it is dramatic. 28% is the 
watchword of the writer’s age, and the ringing d«wAvrws of 
28%! echoes the exulting strain of the Lucan writings. 

§ 4. Lhe Journal.—The main structural feature of the latter 
half of the book is the presence of four extracts from a diary 
kept by one of Paul’s companions (161017 2o(). 5-15 27118 271_ 
2816), “It was customary for distinguished travellers, princes, 
and generals of the ancient Hellenic world to have short diaries 
kept by some companion as an aid to memory, in which the 
stations of the route and perhaps, here and there, notable 
experiences were cursorily set down. For instance, according to 
Hermann Diels, the Amadbasis of Xenophon is founded on a 
diary of thisedescription, which Xenophon himself developed 
into an historical work, inserting all kinds of narratives and 
speeches” (von Soden, //VZ7: p. 243; cp. Deissmann’s Sz. Paul, 
p. 25, and Norden, 316f.). No features of style or diction in 
these passages differentiate them from the rest of the Lucan 
compositions. They contain over fifty words peculiar to, and 
over seventy specially characteristic of, Luke, and it may be due 
to accident or to subject-matter that they omit such Lucan 


* “The history of Greek literature presents few other instances of the 
destruction of books, whether for the sake of conscience or for the good of 
the community, or under the authority of the State” (G. H. Putnam, Authors 
and their Public in Ancient Times*, 1894, pp, 118f.; later and Latin 
instances on pp. 264 f.). 
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favourites or peculiarities as dv with the optative, drd rod viv, 
dvaords (-dvres), dardoroXos, <ipyvn, ev Tals }uépas TavTas, epwrdw, 
gros, ka tucpay, xpiTns, Aads, pera tTadra, ds in attraction, 
riptrAna, mpdoow, piua, tis with the optative, rotrov (=him), 
tiuoros, xapis, and doi, while rH érépa (=next day), rapawew 
(27% 22), and zreprarpéw (27% 4°) are found here alone, so far as 
Luke is concerned. These idiosyncrasies of vocabulary only 
throw into relief the linguistic, stylistic, and mental affinities 
between the We-journal and the rest of Acts. Such data, it may 
be held, do not foreclose the question of the authorship. While 
they bring the We-sections into line with the rest of Acts, they 
leave it an open question (i.) whether the author may not have 
dealt here as freely with some source from another hand as he 
did in the gospel, or (ii.) whether the journal is of his own com- 
position. On the latter hypothesis, the use of jets, not unlike 
the péxpis ewe edv or ére és eue édv of Herodotus, is designed to 
mark indirectly but unmistakably the periods at which the author 
was a companion of Paul and an eye-witness of what he records, 
so that the We-sections would represent his own written notes or 
memoranda of a time when he happened to be associated closely 
with the apostle. This conclusion, formerly pressed, ¢.g., by A. 
Klostermann, Vindicie Lucane seu de itinerarit in libro Actorum 
asservato auctore (1866), pp. 46f.; V. H. Stanton (Zxf.4 vii. 336 f, 
GAD. ii. 254 f., 312 f.), and Vogel (Zur Charakteristik des Lukas *, 
1899), has now been put practically beyond doubt by the exhaus- 
tive researches of Hawkins (//S.? 182 f.) and Harnack (BWVT. i. 
20-87, iv. I-29), which support the hypothesis that the diarist was 
the author of the third Gospel and Acts (cp. Ramsay, Pauline and 
other Studies, 301 f.,and Burkitt, Gospel History and its Transmis- 
ston, 115 f.), and that the #eis-passages are either bona-fide extracts 
from his journal or (as is less likely) bona-fide reminiscences. 


(2) When the hypothesis of a delicate personal reference is set aside, the 
use of the first person. in these sections is held to denote, as in the case of the 
memoirs incorporated in Ezra (77’-8*4 g!-15) and Nehemiah (12-7° 1277-48), the 
existence of an earlier document written by some companion of Paul. While 
the editor must have worked over his source to some extant, as usual, he 
evidently chose to leave the first person plural intact for the sake, not only 
of vividness, but of assuring his readers that it denoted a diary, or intercal- 
ated passages from the diary, of some early Christian who had been in 
Paul’s company at the time. Instances of this literary practice occur among 
the medizeval chroniclers (cp. Schwanbeck, 188 f.). Most of those who are 
sceptical on the Lucan authorship hold, however, that the author left the 
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jets ‘in order to designate himself as the companion of Paul’ (Zeller, 
ii. 258 f. ; Schmiedel, etc.), while some admit that the journal in question 
came from Luke—which would explain the Lucan tradition in the early 
church in the same way as the use of Matthew’s Logia connects his name 
with Matthew’s gospel.* When the Lucan authorship of Acts is given up, 
this is the most reasonable theory of the We-passages. Unless some dis- 
location of the text in 2045 be assumed (Weizsicker), Timotheus (Schleier- 
macher, Bleek, Sorof, etc.) is ruled out, along with the other six companions 
who accompanied Paul by the inland route from Greece to Troas.t The 
introduction of Timotheus (16'’), not long before the beginning of the 
journal, does not tell in favour of his authorship; and although after 16% 
Silas alone is mentioned, Timotheus is soon referred to in 17)“. The entire 
silence of Acts upon Titus does not preclude the hypothesis that Luke might 
have employed a diary by that companion of Payl (Horst, Krenkel’s Paulus, 
214 f.; Jacobsen, O. Holtzmann, Seufert in ZW7, 1885, 367 f.), in which case 
the genuine notice of 2 Ti 4! cannot refer to the imprisonment of Czesarea ; 
for, if Titus had left for Dalmatia, he could not have written Ac 27-28, 

(4) The passages marked by mets need not, however, represent the 
entire original diary. Luke must have omitted certain parts of it;$ 16! 
has no connection with 20° beyond the fact that Philippi is the scene, nor 
has 2118 with 271; and even if the writer had left Philippi before the final 
scene between Paul and the slave-girl, it is almost impossible to suppose 
that, some years later, he resumed his memoranda without a break in the 
terms of 20°, That the We-sections originally belonged to a larger work 
is fairly certain. Why Luke selected these and only these passages, is 
another and a very delicate question, which is only partly solved by the 
hypothesis that traces of this source may be found elsewhere in Acts, in 
places where Luke has re-written parts of it freely in the third person. 
Probably the substance of 1618-4 206-88 and 26, at least, belonged to the 
source, though the diarist may not have been an actual eye-witness of the 
scenes, and though Luke, perhaps on that account, has worked them over 
pretty carefully. Spitta, Jiingst, Hilgenfeld, van Manen, and Wendt make 
the We-passages part of larger, more or less complete sources, which run all 
through Acts; Soltau finds a We-record of Luke in 16%®4 (9540) 297-16 271-20a. 
27-80 2223-29 p31l-24, 32-35 5424_2513 2523-27 2712816: but none of these recon- 
structions, even (cp. ¢.g. 1178) with the aid of the ‘ Western’ text, is much more 
than problematical (cp. Weizsiicker, AA. i. 242 f.; McGiffert, 4A. 238 f.). 





* The stylistic data (see below) tell against the hypothesis (Sorof, Gercke, 
Norden, and Soltau) of Acts as the later edition of a Lucan work which 
already included the We-sections. Bacon’s theory (Story of St. Paul, 152f., 
193 f.) that they were a report to the churches of Paul’s collecting mission, 
written by the ‘ brother’ of 2 Co 818-21, is needlessly subtle. 

+ Mayerhoff (Astorisch-critische Einl. in die petrin. Schriften, 1835, pp. 
1~30) argued that Timotheus was the real author of the ‘ Lucan’ writings, 
and that Luke’s share in them was quite subordinate. This fails to explain 
how the latter’s name ever became assoc‘4ted with the books. 

{ The second and third extracts both close with om the next day, though 
the Greek phrase is different (rp 5¢ éxouévy, 20%; rp dé émcodoy, 21"). 
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§ 5. Authorshif.—The strong case for identifying the diarist 
with the historian simplifies the problem of the authorship con- 
siderably. 


To begin with, (a) the third gospel and Acts are by the same author. 
Each has a special vocabulary of its own (Gospel over 250, Acts over 
400 words), due partly to the difference of subject-matter, partly to the 
versatility and compass of Luke’s literary power. On the other hand, 
while Acts has only about a dozen words peculiar to itself and Matthew 
(excluding Bapéws, kaupiw, maxvvouat, and émiBalyw as occurring in LXX 
citations), and 14 peculiar to itself and Mk., no fewer than 57 occur in the 
NT only in the third gospel and in Acts (56, if do¥An, which occurs in a 
LXX citation, be omitted). Even the words and phrases absent from one 
and present in the other of the two Lucan books are neither numerous nor 
weighty. Of about 20, used fairly often in Acts and absent from the gospel, 
8 are not used by the other synoptists (dvadkauBdvw only in Mk 16”); 7 
others occur in Mt. and Mk. (yévos, éravpiov, Spaua, mpooxaprepelv, mpoohap- 
Bdvoua, tépas, and x:Alapxos) where Lk. has no parallel passage, while xwplov 
only occurs in Mt 26° (Mk 14°") apropos of Gethsemane, which Lk. does not 
mention. Lk., again, often uses about 30 words and phrases (like dya0orodéw, 
dyaTrdw, duaprwr%s, Bios, duadoytopuds, EXeos, voutKxds, duolws, ody! . . . GANA, 
mdovotos, and orpadels), which are absent from Acts, just as 10 or 11, like 
keXedw and oavvépxouat, are much more common in Acts than in its pre- 
decessor. But such variations in diction are of as little cumulative weight as 
the corresponding differences in style, such as the gospel’s entire avoidance 
of the habit, so common in Acts (e.g. 2°8 5° 9° 11 10! 197 2522 2675 28-29). of 
omitting 4e sazd or its equivalents, or of using elas (Ac 7°7 22% 24% 27%), 
or of beginning a sentence with xatl viv (Ac 3!7 10° 131! 16%? 20% % 2216 2321 
26°), The Lucan éyévero . . . kal occurs but once in Acts (57); éyévero 
with a finite verb, and dv@pwre (Lk 5” etc.) never, whilst the latter book 
is comparatively sparing in its employment of terms and phrases like dé roo 
viv (18°), év r@ with infin., é£épyouar dad, kal obros (nomin.), 6 avrds, dvoua 
(=by name), and Ajj, which are specially characteristic of the gospel. 
Again, while the greater frequency of rvefua dytov, dvaxpiyw, and dmrodoyéouat 
in Acts may be due in part to the exigencies of the subject, it is noticeable 
that uév ody and re occur far more frequently in the second volume. Yet the 
resemblances far outnumber such variations. The specially Lucan use of 
dy or ris with the optative, of dpxovres (Jewish), of éyévero dé, of ely (optat.), 
of eliev(av) dé, of év rats nuépars radras, of Kad’ juépay, of xadovmevos with 
names or titles, of évéuart (=by name), of was (das) 6 ads, of mrpds with 
verbs of speaking, of mpoori@évar,* of odtv,f of 71s with nouns, of rod with 
the infinitive, of ws (=when), etc., runs through both volumes. They corre- 





* «Fis use of it probably arose from his medical pursuits, as it was a very 
frequent and necessary word in medical language” (Hobart, p. 104, adding 
numerous medical citations). 

f Again attributed (Hobart, 253 f.), though fancifully, to Luke’s medical 
training, on the ground that the works of Galen show how remarkably often 
this preposition was in a physician’s mouth. 
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spond so closely in size, in style, and in general spirit (cp. ¢g. parallels 
like 13=Ac 15%, 1 = Ac 135, 1% = Ac. 11%, 28> Ac 7%, 3 ete; = Ac 2%" te, 
(ri mrovjowper), 43= Ac 7 (11%), 42° =Ac 18" (5%), g@§=Ac2™, r24= Aces, 

15%=Ac 207, 18?=Ac 24% 5, 20'= Ac 4}, a1¥=Ac 6",'23!=Ac si, 24m 
Ac 26°!) that, although the hypothesis that both works did not come from 
the same pen still crops up occasionally, e.g. in the pages of Sorof, Hilgen- 
feld, Soltau, Gercke (‘ Der Sedrepos \éyos des Lukas und die Apgeschichte,’ 
Hermes, 1894, 373 f.), and even Norden (Das antike K; bisuh tien: ii. 483 f.), it 
should nowadays be decently interred under the epitaph, ‘non fui, fui, non 
sum.’ Adequate statements of the case for a single author are given by 
Zeller (in Zeller-Overbeck, ii. 213 f.), Friedrich (Das Lukas- Evgim und die 
Apgeschichte, Werke desselben Verfassers, 1890), Jacquier (JT. iii. 7 f.), 
Sir J. C. Hawkins (#S.* 174-193), and Goodspeed (JBL., 1912, 92f.). 

(4) The author was a physician. 

The ‘medical’ element in the language of the third gospel and Acts, 
though several times noted (cp. ¢.g. J. D. Winckler, De Luca Evangelista 
medico, Leipzig, 1736), was first fully worked out by Dr. W. K. Hobart 
(The Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882), whose materials have recently 
been sifted with results which converge on the thesis that the author of both 
works was a Greek physician, and therefore, inferentially, the Luke of the 
NT. Since the following abstract was written, Harnack’s study (BWV7. i. 
175-198; cp. Zahn’s Zzn/. § 62; Chase, Credibility of Acts, 13f.; and 
Plummer’s Luke, pp. lxiiif.) has proved this pretty conclusively. 


Too much stress need not be laid on the fact that in his gospel Luke’ 


alone quotes the medical proverb, Physician, heal thyself (4”8), and omits 
(8*°) the disparaging comment of Mk. on the profession, or employs words 
like Béros (64; the bramble ‘ was extensively used by the ancient physicians,’ 
Hobart), pwavia (Ac 26%), mpyvijs* (Ac 18), and Bptxew (Ac 754); but 
evidence of his early studies and professional training may be discovered in 
his methods of (a) describing the cures of Jesus and others, the choice of the 
technical terms for convulsions (jiarew) and damage to the system (SAdrrew 
4, only elsewhere in NT in Mk 16!) as well as for a doctor’s examination. 
(émiBdérewv, 9°°), of rAjpyns Aémpas (5}%) after the medical use of rAjpys, of 
the correct medical term wapadehuuévos (518, Ac 9**) for the popular rapadv- 
rixés, as well as the use of the technical classification of fevers into great 
and small (4°°, so Galen), of évox\etv (6'8) and éxAetv (Ac 51%), repeatedly 
used by Hippokrates and Galen for diseased persons, of dvaxabifeyv (7%, 
Ac 9, the medical expression for a patient sitting up in bed), of ékoracvs in 
the sense of a trance (11° 22!7, Ac 101°), of dvaxvirrew for the straightening 
of the spine (13"), of a remarkable number of professional terms in 10% 
16% (Hobart, pp. 26 f.) and Ac 3!8 (pp. 35 f.), of dworlrrew and Aerts 
(Ac gi), érurlrrew and dxdvs (Ac 13"), and the technical dra\A\docew 
(Ac 19"); (4) in his choice of medical terms} to express ordinary ideas or 





* Chase’s theory that wpyv7js is a technical medical term for ‘ swollen’ or 
‘inflamed’ (/7S., 1912, pp. 278f., 415) is discussed by Harnack (7ZZ., 
1912, 235 f.) and Rendel Harris (4/7., 1914, 127f.). 

+ Thrice at least in the We-journal (20°9=xKarapépecOat and Urvos Badds, 
288 mlumpacbac and Karamlrrew, muperol plur, of an individual, 27%” 


— 
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events;* ¢.g, the substitution, for other terms, of the medical rAjupvpa, 
mpocépinter, ouvérece, and piywa (Lk 6), of Avovredeiy (177, so Hippo- 
krates), of waparipyows (17%) and maparnpeiv, of ikuds (med.=juices) and 
cuupterba (Dioskorides) in 8%7, of rriccew (med. =roll up a bandage) in 
42° (never elsewhere in this sense), of Behévy (=surgical needle) in 18%, of 
mapddota (med.=unexpected recovery, etc.) in 5°, of the common medical 
terms dvavéuew (Ac 4"), dudornua (Ac 57), efOeros (9% 14°, cp. Ac 271%), 
Siavucrepedery (612), SeamparyuareverOat (19!), edropia (Ac 19, common med. 
term, so vb.), muéfew (6°), éxdelaew (med. =failure of pulse, etc.) in 16° and 
2252, of dvdanpos and fefyos in 14) 9, of dpaxuy and mrad in 15% and 19% 
(‘the common weights employed in dispensing medicines and in writing 
prescriptions’), of pé8yrpa (21, a rare word which Hippokrates uses of the 
terrifying objects in delirium), of rpoodoxta (21%, Ac 12", med. = expectation of 
fatal result, so rpooSoxéav), of cddos (21%, med. =tossings of sick), of xkparmddn 
(2134, med. =drunken nausea), of Oewpla (23°), of Afpos (244, med. =raving 
in delirium), doxety (Ac 2416, med. = practise), mepiuévery (Ac 14), droxardc- 
taots (371), dovrla (in medical sense, cp. J. R. Madan, /7'S. vi. 116), avy 
(204, med. =light), Scamplew (5°39 754), éxdunyeto@a (15°, cp. Hobart, p. 229), 
éxrnday (1414), éraxpodcAat (16%, med, =auscultation), émruxovpla (26), ¢prnua 
(15? etc., med. =a disputed point), caraoréAXNew (19°), ripwpety (22° 261), 
drogdvyupe (27'"),¢ drocré\ew (207 27, in sense of ‘ withhold’), xpas (19)? ; 
‘the use of x., to mean the body, not the skin, continued in medical 
language from Hippokrates to Galen,’ Hobart), and ¢:Aav@pwrws (27%) ; $ 
(c) in his practice of avoiding Mt.’s use of words like padaxla or Bacavltev 
for sickness (the former=effeminacy or delicacy, the latter=examine, in med. 





mwapawetv, med. =opinion of doctor) a medical flavour is to be detected ; even 
the collocation of dovros and diareetv (Ac 27**) is found in Galen. Terms 
like épeldev, Siapedyerv, and koduvpBgy (in sense of swimming) were also 
in medical use. 

* The eleven compounds or derivatives of Bd\Xewv, the five of vedew, the 
four of Wixew, the three of zpéxew, and the two of éAadvew, peculiar to 
Luke, are all characteristic medical expressions (Hobart, pp. 137-146, 166 f., 
191 f., 206 f.); while Luke’s preference for terms like drep@or instead of 
bmepwn, for wrepopav, svyxéew and c’yxvois, cuvaprdfev, perrodcba, 
mpooryyrunt, Stacrelpew, Sidyrwors and diaywwoKev, évédpa, évedpederr, 
kardp0wpya, Kata Abyor, émripedetoOat, erimedes, evOupety(-ws), and the three 
main medical terms for ‘‘stimulating” (éreyelpew, maporpivew, and mpo- 
tpémew), lies parallel. Hippokrates also, in his epistles (ula wédewv ovk 
donuos), uses donuos of a city (Ac 21°), and dvadidévac of a letter being 
delivered (Ep. 1275, cp. Acts 23%). 

+ This rare term for undergirding a ship was common in medical parlance, 
being applied to the membrane or pleura which undergirt and supported 
the thorax; so that, as Hobart suggests (273), its application in this case 
may have been natural to Luke, particularly as a ship’s sides were called 
mdevpat. Similarly 0épun (28%), for Oepudrys, is the usual medical term for 
heat. 

$ Both Hippokrates and Galen (Hobart, 296-297) were strong upon 
pir\avOpwrla as an essential note of the true physician. 
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terminology), and the confusion* between ovkomopéa and cuxdmuuwos (17® 194). 
‘* Nearly all the alterations and additions which the third evangelist has 
made in the Marcan text are most simply and surely explained from the 
professional interest of a physician” (Harnack, BVT. iii. 187). As this 
‘medical’ element is spread over both the third gospel and Acts, instead of 
being confined to the ‘ We-sections,’ it corroborates the argument, which is 
also the tradition of the second century (as early as Marcion, for the third 
gospel) that the author of the third gospel and Acts was the Luke of Col 4", 
Philem *8, and 2 Ti 4° 

The linguistic data, however, do not support the common inference that 
Luke was strongly affected by Paul’s style and language, and that therefore 
he was either a Paulinist or acquainted with the Pauline epistles. Out of 
about 98 words peculiar to Lk. and Paul in the NT, 17 occur only in the 
Pastoral epistles, and 8 in Ephesians, which reduces the number at once 
to 73. Of these, Mt. and Mk. had no occasion to use one or two like 
dporpidw, while duayyéAAw, wirpa, orezpos, and swrijprov (in Paul, only in Eph 
6" and Tit 2") occur in one or the other writer merely as LXX quotations. 
This leaves about 68 at most, of which we must exclude in all fairness 
the following 27, viz. ddndos, alxuarwrifw, dvafdw, dvadiw, dvrarddoua, 
dvratmokplyoua, dopddrea, drowos,t Svepunvedw, Sédyua, éyypadouat, evdotos 
(Lk. of things, Paul of persons), éravamravoua, éréxw, éplornm, novxdtw, 
kuptevw (Paul, metaph.), ofxovouta (Paul, metaph.), mayls, mdnpopopéw, 
orovdalws, ovykdelw (Paul, metaph.), cvvavriAapBdvoua (Paul, relig. sense), 
auvevdokéw, suvoxy, vrwmridfw, and Waduds (Lk. only of Psalter), of which 
some (to which Gpa, xaratwoduar, wediornm, mpoxdrrw, cxoréw, and svyxalpw 
must be added) are used in different constructions, and all in senses which 
are very different in the two writers. Even of the remaining 35, quite half 
are neither favourite nor characteristic terms in either writer, while the 
numerical preponderance, as compared with Mt. and Paul (about 22) or Mk. 
and Paul (about 20), is not specially significant. So far as the internal 
evidence suggests, Luke did not use any of Paul’s epistles ; his acquaintance 
with Paul’s movements and ideas is drawn from oral tradition or personal 
reminiscence, not from the reading of his correspondence. Some critics still 
(e.g. Soltau) consider that the Pauline speeches as well as the narratives are 
drawn from materials provided by the Epistles (so formerly Jacobsen, of. cét. 
pp. 8f.), but there is no real evidence to render this a necessary hypothesis 
(cp. Sabatier’s essay in Bzbliothégue de [école des hautes études, i. 1889, 
202 f.; Moffatt, HNV7. 416f.; Jacquier, ZVZ. iii. 96f., and Zahn, V7, 
iii. 118f.), The juxtaposition of Acts and the Pauline epistles in the 
Canon is apt to produce an optical illusion, until it is remembered that 
Acts was not written to be read alongside of the apostle’s correspondence, 
and that it really contains nothing which Luke could not have obtained 
elsewhere, 





* Noted by Dioskorides. The distinction was familiar to physicians, who 
had occasion to use both in their prescriptions. 

¢ Add perhaps Sexrés, in Lk. of persons only, in Paul (Phil 47°) of things, 
2 Co 6? and Lk 4" being LXX citations. It is uncertain whether égvld.o0s 
(WH) should be read, instead of aigvidios, in Lk 21%, 
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§ 6. Characteristics and aim.—(a) It is no longer necessary 
to controvert the theory that, when Luke wrote, Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity required to be reconciled, or that the 
parallelism between Peter and Paul is wholly due to the 
historian’s pragmatism. Luke’s position is that of the later 
church, as reflected, ¢.g., in Mt 281*-9; the Gentile mission was 
carried out by the twelve in obedience to a revelation of Jesus 
(cp. HD. i. 158f., 213f.). According to Acts, Peter, as the 
leader of the apostles, not only took the first step in this 
direction (10), but claimed that this was his commission 
(Ac 157); also, between the twelve and Paul there was no vital 
difference on the burning question of Gentile Christianity. 
Luke smoothes over the crucial antagonism which Gal 1-2 
reveals. He prefers to emphasise the common loyalty of both 
sides to the gospel of Jesus; “trop loyal pour condamner son 
maitre Paul, trop orthodoxe pour ne pas se ranger 4 l’opinion 
officielle qui prévalait, il effaga les différences de doctrines pour 
laisser voir seulement le but commun que tous ces grands 
fondateurs poursuivirent” (Renan, ii. p. xxiii). His whole treat- 
ment of the question breathes the air of an age when the rights 
of Gentile Christianity had long ago been won, and when even 
an admirer of Paul, especially in writing for the particular object 
defined in Lk 11*, was more concerned to emphasise the pro- 
vidential development upon which the church looked back than 
to revive the bitter memories of a bygone phase of controversy. 


This irenical attitude, with its idealising spirit, is not inconsistent with 
the Lucan authorship, even though we assumed that Luke was familiar with 
the exact course of events as, ¢.g., Paul describes them in Gal 2%, A man 
may surely be the friend and physician of a great church-leader, without 
necessarily sharing or even understanding all his religious opinions and 
without assenting to his ecclesiastical policy in every respect. Luke had 
more in his mind than to be a protagonist of Paul, and we have no right to 
demand that consciously or unconsciously he must come into line with the 
apostle. In spite of the arguments or rather the assumptions to the contrary,* 





* This idea underlies the criticisms passed by Schiirer (7'ZZ., 1906, 405- 
408), Bousset (7R., 1908, 185-205), Clemen (7R., 1907, 97-113, and 
H7., 1910, 780f.), and Lake (DAC. i. 719f.) on the Lucan hypothesis as 
argued by Harnack (BN7. i. 121f., TZZ., 1906, 466-468) and Stanton 
(GHD, ii. 241-255). The ‘theological’ attitude of Acts, when it is not 
isolated and exaggerated, does not seem incompatible with the Lucan 
authorship, for which the literary evidence is fairly conclusive, provided that 
it is not mixed up with extravagant claims for Luke as a historian, or with 
harmonising, conservative expedients, 
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on the part of conservative and radical critics alike, it does not follow that 
Acts, if written by Luke, must tally, historically and theologically, with Paul, 
or that Luke’s statements must invariably exhibit (cp. p. 268) agreement with 
the apostle’s epistles. Luke’s object was neither to correct nor to elucidate 
these epistles. He was nota Paulinist (cp. Harnack, BWV7: i. 139 f., iv. 30-89), 
and even had he been an eye-witness of certain events, that would not 
necessarily prevent him from describing them years afterwards in semi- 
historic fashion. To a modern reader it does appear difficult to understand 
how any one who had shared in the Pauline mission could describe the 
relation of baptism and the Spirit, the glossolalia, and above all the relation 
between Paul and the pillar-apostles, as Luke has done; but once allowance 
is made for the time at which and the purpose for which Luke wrote, once 
the idea that he was a Paulinist is abandoned, and once we recognise the 
freedom with which he treated the sources and traditions at his disposal for 
Acts as for his gospel, the admitted difficulties can no longer break through 
the strong thicket of linguistic evidence in favour of the Lucan authorship. 

Luke’s idealisation of the primitive council at Jerusalem ‘does not prevent 
him from mentioning the fate of Ananias and Sapphira. Nor, although he 
ignores the scene at Antioch, does he hesitate to tell how Paul lost his temper 
twice. There were physicians and physicians among the historians of the 
ancient world. One of them, Kallimorphos, is pilloried by Lucian (de Azs¢. 
conscrib. 16) for having written a mpoolusov bréppuxpov to his history of the 
Parthians, in which he vaunted : olkeiov elvas larp@ loroplay cvyypdgpev, et ye 
6’AokAnmids pev’ AmddAwvos vids, ’Awdé\X\wv 5¢ Movonyérns kal wdons wadeias 
dpxwv. In Acts there is no empty rhetoric. There are no eulogies of the 
early Christians, not even of Paul. Luke knew, better even than the author 
of the Vita Agricole, what Lucian meant when he spoke of the broad gulf 
between history and panegyric (de hist. conscrib. 7, ob crev@ TH loOu@ 
Subpiorar Kal dvarerelxiorar H ictopla mpds Td éyxwtov) ; his literary taste, as 
well as his religious feeling, prevented him from painting the great apostle of 
the Gentiles with a halo, 


(4) A similar consideration bears upon Luke’s treatment of 
the supernatural. On the one hand, the presence of miraculous 
anecdotes (cp. Harnack, BVT. iii. 133-161) is no proof that 
they are unprimitive. A comparison, ¢.g., of the historical 
traditions gathering round figures like St. Patrick or even 
Thomas a Becket will show that it is the most natural thing in the 
world for such stories to spring up within a man’s lifetime, and 
the mushroom of legend appeared under certain conditions as 
rapidly in the East as in the West. This applies in some degree 
to the miracles in Acts as well as to those in the gospels. On 
the other hand, their presence in Acts is no disproof of Luke’s 
authorship.* He took most of them from his available sources 

* Luke’s three defects as a historian, according to Harnack (BW7. iii. 


p. xxxix), are credulity, a tendency to be careless and inaccurate, and a 
tendency to work up important situations. Still, he adds, ‘‘ich halte ihn 
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and inserted them for the sake of bringing out a point vividly. 
It is psychologically accurate to hold that even the special class 
of tales about demoniac possession, which as an educated 
physician he might be supposed to have disbelieved, were 
accepted by him on the score of his Clristian beliefs (cp. J. 
Naylor in H7., 1909, 28-46: “it is certain that the phenomena 
he witnessed in Christian circles made it easy for him to believe 
in demoniac causes of diseases”; “‘he was led to believe in the 
power of faith in the sick, and of personality in Paul and Christ, 
to work marvellous cures and do mighty works”). The super- 
naturalism of stories like 21% 51-11 21 1625 rollf and 20%, 
which are near the level of popular Oriental tales, does not tell 
against either the likelihood that in some cases a nucleus of 
historic fact underlies the moral apologue, or the probability that 
the writer (or editor) was an educated man who, like Luke, must 
have been familiar with, e.g., the real glossolalia of the Pauline 
churches. We know so little about Luke that it is impossible to 
determine how far he worked in the spirit of the advice given by 
Lucian (de hist. conscrib. 60) to his friend Philo: kal pay xat 
pd0os el Tis mapenmecot, NeKTéos MEV, OV pV TLOTWTEOS TaVTWS, GAN 
év pew Oeréos trois Orws Gv éAwow cixdcovor Tepi abtov' od & 
dxivSuvos Kal mpds ovderepov émipperéearepos. Probably, his 
attitude to the miraculous stories of Acts was more naive. 
There is no hint of any Blougram-like reserve in his method 
of narrating these episodes; on the contrary, we can feel the 
same realistic and materialising tendency which appears in his 
recasting of the resurrection stories. ‘There is little force, there- 
fore, in the argument that his version of the glossolalia in 21 
could not have come from an eye-witness of the phenomena, ¢.g., 
at Corinth. Even if Luke knew the latter, this would not have 
prevented him from repeating the embellished and circumstantial 
miracle which he found in his source. ‘That it involved a 
miracle attracted rather than repelled him. . . . He loves a good 
miracle” (P. Gardner in Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 390). 

(ce) A subordinate aim is to exhibit the political inoffensive- 
ness of Christianity. Paul is never formally condemned by the 
Roman authorities (cp. the conduct of the proconsuls in 13)? 
18! etc., and of the Asiarchs in 19%); Luke skilfully omits any 
innerhalb der griechischen Historik trotz seiner offenkundigen Gebrechen 


und Leichtgliubigkeiten fiir einen respektablen Berichterstatter, Schriftsteller 
und Zeugen” (7'ZZ., 1906, 467; cp. Wendland, HB&NV7. i. 2. 324 f., 330f.). 
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allusion to the three occasions when he had been flogged by 
lictors (2 Co 11%), and emphasises his Roman citizenship. 
As in the third gospel (cp. eg. 207-26), so in its sequel, the 
historian points out that Christians were admittedly loyal (cp. 
18l4f 7987 2329 2518f. 25 2631), though it is hardly fanciful to detect 
in his references to éfovcia or the authority of civil powers 
(in his gospel 4&7 || Mt 49, 12*5 || Mt 1078, 22% || Mk 104 and 
Mt 20%) a less favourable view than that of Acts (cp. E. A. 
Abbott, Diat. 1565-1571), where the allusions to Roman officials 
are upon the whole respectful and intended to be irenical. He 
is careful to expose the hollowness of the charge of sedition 
brought against Christians especially by malevolent Jews, and 
such passages further contain an implicit plea for the toleration 
by Rome of Christianity as a veligio licita no less than of the 
Judaism from which it sprang and of which, as Luke is careful 
to point out, it forms the true consummation. 

Some (¢.g. D. Plooij, Hxg.® viii. 511f., xiii. 108f.; cp. P. I. Melle in 
Theol. Studién, 1915, 111 f.) even hold that Acts was the defence entered by 
Luke at Paul’s trial before Nero on the charges of 24°; J. Weiss (Adszcht, 
54f.) more moderately brings out the author’s desire to portray the innocent 
character of Christianity in view of suspicions aroused in part by the charges 
levelled at it by Jews (cp. ¢.g. p. 31, @ propos of 16 87 “Die hochmiitig- 
geringschitzige Anschauung, die in der Denunciation zum Ausdruck kommt, 
wird nachtriglich glinzend zuriickgewiesen. Die apostel sind nicht herge- 
laufene Agenten einer orientalischen Nation, in deren Dienste sie eine 
staatlich nicht unbedenkliche Propaganda treiben, sie sind Rémer so gut wie 
die Richter auch und wollen nach rémischen Recht beurteilt werden. Was 
aber hier von den Aposteln gesagt ist, das gilt im Sinne des Verf. vom Christen- 
thum iiberhaupt”). So far as this bears on the problem of the date, it 
leaves any period open after Nero. The motive would be as relevant shortly 
after Domitian’s persecution as before it, since the vehement anti-Roman tone 
of the Apocalypse was by no means normal. 

(dZ) For Luke’s remarkable degree of accuracy in geographical, 
political, and social data, it is sufficient to refer to the essays of 
Lightfoot (Zssays on ‘ Supernatural Religion,’ 1889, 291-302) and 
Vigouroux (Ze Mouveau Testament et les découvertes archéologiques 
modernes, Paris, 1896, pp. 183-332), and to the epoch-making 
researches of Sir W. M. Ramsay (CRZ., chs. ii.—vili. etc.). 
Still, he must be judged by the canons of his age, and in the 
light of his opportunities. Not only as regards the origins of the 
Palestinian church and mission, but even on the earlier part of 
Paul’s career, he is plainly writing at second-hand. As the 
book proceeds, the level of historicity rises on the whole. The 
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nearer Luke comes to his own period, the less liable he is to dis- 
crepancies and errors, although even here the ordinary conditions 
of the period must be taken into account in an evaluation of his 
testimony as an eye-witness. For the first part of the story, 
however, he had to rely upon such information of primitive 
Christians as may have been available, or upon certain written 
sources, ¢.g., for Stephen and Philip. Thus in the circles to which 
he had access it is altogether likely that the crisis at Antioch 
and Jerusalem would sometimes be viewed very differently from 
what Paul considered to be its real inwardness,* and the lapse 
of nearly half a century was certain to alter not only the stand- 
point of his own judgment, but also the memories upon which 
he drew. Owing to distance from the time and place, he was 
imperfectly acquainted with much that transpired in Palestine 
during the early decades of the Christian movement. But here 
as elsewhere he knew more than he chose to put down. His 
omissions are not invariably due to lack of available knowledge ; 
they are sometimes intentional. The choice of episodes, the 
relative scope assigned to them, the passing over of years either 
silently or in a sentence, the ignoring of a figure like Titus, the 
indifference towards such movements of Christianity in the East 
as Peter’s evangelisation of Asia Minor and Paul’s mission in 
North Galatia,—all these phenomena show that Luke had no 
intention of writing the history of early Christianity, and that 
even his reconstruction of that history requires to be reset at 
more points than one (cp. Wendt in H/. xii. 141-161). 

The speeches in the earlier part may represent not untrust- 
worthily the primitive Jewish-Christian preaching of the period 
(Peter, 115-22 214-86 312-26 48-12 520-82: Gamaliel,t 5°89). “To 
_the doctrinal discourses of Peter we may in a certain sense 
grant that they faithfully represent the primitive preaching of 
the messiah by the apostles, and that so far they possess a 
certain originality ” (Overbeck).{ This is due, not to any verba- 
tim reports or Hellenistic versions being available, but to the 


* Cp. Franke in SX, (1890) 668 f., J. Warschauer in Mew World (1898), 
pp- 722-749, and Watkins in St. Pazl’s Fight for Galatia (pp. 94 f.). 

+ Chase, Credibclity, pp. 122-159 (pp. 167 f., on Paul’s speeches). 

} So especially Riehm, of. cz¢. pp. 126 f. ; Chase, of. cét. 105 f.; W. Lock 
(Zxf.4 vii. 178-190) ; and E. F. Scott’s Zhe Beginnings of the Church (1914). 
Mayerhoff (Hind. in die petrin. Schriften, 218-233) makes them, as well as 
Stephen’s and Paul’s, free compositions of the author. 
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excellent historical sense of the author, who, while following the 
ordinary methods of ancient historiography in the composition of 
such speeches, was careful to avoid moulding and shaping his 
materials with a freedom which should obliterate the special 
cast of their aim and temper. These materials were probably 
furnished in the main by oral tradition. Preaching so con- 
tinuous as we know that of Peter to have been, would leave 
definite reminiscences of its general type and tenor. A skil- 
ful writer, having access to circles where such Jewish Christian 
ideas had been cherished and still lingered (e.g. John Mark), 
would find little difficulty in composing discourses such as these, 
which would harmonise satisfactorily with the period he was 
engaged in depicting. Of the later speeches, that at Miletus is 
probably nearest to a summary of the original words of Paul; 
the others, for the most part, reflect in the main Luke’s historic 
sense of what was appropriate to the speaker and situation. 
Stephen’s speech is the most notable exception; it obviously 
was derived from a special source. 


The letter of Claudius Lysias to Felix (Ac 23%-%°) might have been 
verbally copied from the original, if Luke had had access to the archives or 
private papers of Felix. Instances of this are not unknown (e.g. Sallust, 
Cattl. 34, 33 44, 5), but they are extremely rare, and the more probable 
hypothesis is that the letter, like the speeches of the history, must be ascribed 
to Luke himself, in common with the universal practice of his age. The same 
holds true of the letter in 15°59 (cp. Harnack, BWV7. i. 219-223), though this 
document probably embodies a source as its nucleus (see above, pp. 42-43). 


The last-named passage opens up a cluster of textual, literary, 
and historical problems which have a profound bearing upon the 
authorship and authority of Acts. The problem was, what are 
the conditions upon which Gentile Christians can be saved, #¢. 
participate in the messianic reign of Jesus the Christ? The 
strict Jewish Christians of the capital (rwes rév daé rips aipécews 
tov Papiraiwy remiorevKdres) insisted on circumcision and the 
complete observance of the Mosaic law. A keen controversy 
took place among the apostles and elders. Finally, Peter 
repudiated this claim on the score of practice. Facts had 
already proved that Gentiles could believe in Jesus Christ and 
receive the Spirit which guaranteed membership in his kingdom, 
without submitting to the law. Barnabas and Paul corroborate 
this from their own experience in the mission-field, while James 
clinches it by an appeal to messianic prophecy, and proposes 
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that, though the claim for legal submission should be repudiated, 
the Gentile Christians should be enjoined to abstain from 
eldwrdbuTa, atwa, mvixrd, and wopveia.* A formal decree (édo0€ev 
TO mvevpatt TO dyin kai jpiv) to this effect, in the shape of a 
pastoral epistle, is dispatched to the Gentile Christians of 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. The course of events is not so clear, 
however, as at first sight appears. No proper motive is given 
for the sudden interference of the narrower Palestinian 
Christians with the church at Antioch (151). Psychologically, 
the reaction would come better after 11?'22; it is difficult to 
see how such a recrudescence of legalism could take place after 
Peter had settled, as he is said to have done, the question of the 
rights of uncircumcised Gentiles to membership in the church 
(111-18), Furthermore, the decrees of 157% are sent not to the 
Pauline churches in Lystra, Iconium, etc., but to the Gentile 
Christians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia ; and if they were merely 
meant to meet a local emergency, this is hardly Luke’s concep- 
tion of their place and purpose (see Appendix N). 


The silence of Paul in Gal 2 upon the decree of Ac 15 tells against the 
historicity of the latter, ifthe fourfold prohibition was its main message, and 
if it was promulgated at the Jerusalem council. It is conceivable that Paul 
might have agreed to a number of concessions for the sake of peace and 
harmony, but ‘‘that he consented to, or was party to, a demand that his 
converts should observe these. four legal conditions is not only disproven by 
his own clear words, but by the absence of any such precept in his letters to 
Gentile churches on this matter” (Forbes, p. 54). If he had distributed the 
decrees as Luke says he did (164), it may be questioned if he could or would 
have treated them in his epistles as a guantzté négligeable (cp. EBz. 916f.; 
Bacon, Story of St. Paul, 138f., 151f.). Unless, therefore, the authenticity 
of the decree or the Lucan authorship is to be abandoned, the alternatives 
apparently are (i.) to adopt the Western reading of Ac 15, as has been done 
recently by Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1899, 138 f.), G. Resch in a careful monograph 
TU. xiii. 3, 1905; cp. Exp.” iii. 564f.), R. Steinmetz, Das Aposteldehret 
(1911), and with vigour by Harnack (BAN7. iii. 248f.); or (ii.) adhering 
to the ordinary text, to conjecture that Luke has antedated a decree t 
which only came into existence at a later period in the history of the 
Jerusalem church, viz. some time between Paul’s composition of Galatians 





* Halévy (#S., 1902, 228 f.), like Bentley, proposes to read ropxelas or 
xotpelas, on the ground that the change of this into ropyelas would be more 
intelligible than vice versa, and that this reading is in line with the other 
allusions to food. 

+ Achelis, Urc. pp. 60f. The Western form is rejected after careful 
scrutiny by Diehl, Coppieters (RB., 1907, 34-54), and A. Seeberg (Dze becden 
Wege und das Aposteldekret, 1906). 
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and Corinthians on the one hand and his arrival (21%) at Jerusalem on 
the other (so, especially, Weizsicker, 4A. i. 313f.; Grimm, SX., 1880, 
622 f. ; McGiffert, 44. 215 f.; Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 241 f. ; von Dobschiitz, 
Ure. 152{.; R. Knopf, SWZ. i. 2. 65 ; Bousset ; Diehl, ZV W., 1909, 277-296), 
in any case prior to the composition of the Apocalypse (24). The decree 
would thus be the work of James and his party, whether brought down to 
Antioch by the emissaries of the former (McGiffert, Bacon) or, more probably, 
promulgated at some later period. It is noticeable that in 21% James tells 
Paul about it, as if the latter had not heard of it before. This tells in favour 
of the second hypothesis, as against either the former or the bolder conjecture 
that Gal 2!-!° did not refer to the scene of Ac 15 at all (see above, pp. 1oof.), 
The shorter Western form of 15°, which omits (so Wellhausen and Lake) 
kal wvixro&v and inserts, between zopvelas and oy, the words xal doa wh Oédere 
éavrois ylveo Oar érépy wh trovety, dd, with pepbuevar ev TG dryly mveduare between 
mpatere and éppwode, cannot have arisen later than the middle of the second 
century, as it is guaranteed not only in D but in Irenzeus (ili. 12, 14), Tertullian 
(de pudic. 12), and Cyprian ( Zest¢im. iii. 119). On the other hand, it resembles 
a moral catechism rather than the decree in its historical setting, and its 
secondary character, as compared with the canonical text, is fairly obvious. 
Its protest against the exaggeration of the ceremonial law, at the expense of 
its ethical elements, was both timely (cp. 4 Mac 519° ; Schiirer, G/V. ii. 464 f.) 
and in accord with the principles of Jesus; but, instead of the ambiguous 
elSwr50urov, eldwrodarpeta would have been more apposite. The ‘ Western’ 
reading avoids the difficulty of the superfluous wvixréy after afua (in sense 
of ‘tasting blood’), and also of understanding how Paul could be silent 
on the decree in Gal 2. Such injunctions would only be the obvious ethical 
maxims of the Christian catechism (ajua=murder). But, on the other hand, 
this neutral interpretation blunts the point of the council, and makes it hard 
to see how the controversy could have attained the proportions of Gal 2, 
This difficulty is bound up with another, relating to the visit of Paul to 
Jerusalem in 11°°-12%, The omission of this visit in Gal 117-2! has caused 
keen perplexity to editors of Acts and of that epistle. Why did Paul pass it 
over? Not because it was too hurried and short (Usteri), nor because he * 
was prevented from going, perhaps at the last moment (so, e.g., Neander, 
Meyer), nor because the envoys prudently stopped in Judzea (so, ¢.g., Credner, 
Bleek, in contradiction to 12”). Such harmonistic expedients are not 
satisfactory. It would be fairer to argue that Paul, in writing Galatians, 
aimed not at giving any complete chronicle of his visits to Jerusalem, but 
only at mentioning those which affected his claim to a divine commission 
independent of the twelve. The two visits at which this was called, or 
might be supposed to have been called, in question, were his first (Gal 178) 
and his third (Gal 2"), The second visit, recorded in Ac 11° 12%, afforded 
no chance of misconception; his character and doctrine were not in dispute 
then, and the Galatians needed no explicit description of that journey. 
Hence he could pass it over, in his rapid survey, as having no bearing on 
the authority and independence of his gospel (so, ¢.g., Godet, Hort, Light- 





* Renan thinks that Barnabas alone conveyed the cha/uka, and Zimmer- 
mann deletes Kal Davdov (SK., 1901, 454). 
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foot, Blass, G. H. Gilbert, Watkins (pp. 170f.), Steinmann’s Adfassungszeit d. 
Galaterbriefes, 127 .). This is a legitimate hypothesis. Paul is not writing 
a protocol in Gal 1-2, which would be falsified were he to omit any visit to 
the Jewish capital; all his argument requires is a note of the occasions when 
he was brought into contact with the apostles at Jerusalem, and of this there 
is no mention in Ac 11°°, which seems even to exclude (by the reference to 
the elders) any communication between them and the Cilician evangelist. 

Those who are dissatisfied with this have the choice of three alternatives. 
(a) They may delete the visit of Ac 11°° 12” as unhistorical (so, e.g., Zeller, 
Overbeck, Hilgenfeld, Weizsacker, Sabatier, B. Weiss, Jiilicher, Clemen’s 
Paulus, i. 215 f. ; Forbes), whether the historian confused (H. J. Holtzmann) 
the visit of Gal 2! with the collection visit of 1 Co 16* (which is therefore 
passed over at Ac 19”), or whether he inserted 11° and 12” (with 112-26) 
erroneously in the source which lay before him (Wendt, SX., 1892, 270f.). 
Others, ¢.g. Spitta (179f.), Pfleiderer, Schwartz, Wellhausen, Wendland, 
and McGiffert (4A. 170f;) improve upon this by supposing (4) that the visit 
of 115° 125 was the same as that of 15!*, and that Luke, finding these two nar- 
ratives of what was the same event, supposed them to refer to different incidents. 
This is not impossible, but the two narratives are hardly parallel enough. 
The object of the one visit is the conveyance of funds; the object of the 
other (as of Gal 2!) is a question of religious principle. This consideration 
rules out with equal certainty (c) the bolder and even less probable hypothesis 
which indentifies 11°° 12% (not 151) with Gal 2'-! (so, e.g., Belser, Zzz/. 
168 f. ; Ramsay, Weber, Gutjahr, after Fritzsche’s Ofuscula, 233f.). Luke 
(in 1120-12”) never alludes to the circumcision-problem or to any trouble 
over Gentile Christians; there is not a syllable about the presence of 
John, Peter, and James (as in Gal 2%-); the relative prominence of Paul in 
the two passages is too different to admit of both referring to the same event, 
even when due allowance is made for the natural emphasis on his own 
personality in the epistle; and it is unlikely that the circumcision-question 
could again emerge and be decided (as in Ac 15), after it had been once 
settled (as in Gal 21° ; see above, pp. 100f.). (d@) It is enough to mention * 
the identification of Paul’s visit (in Gal 2") with the fourth recorded by Luke 
(viz. in Ac 18”). The visit of Ac 151* would then be passed over by Paul— 
an omission which may be described as incredible. 


§ 7. Zhe text.—The remarkable phenomena of the ‘ Western’ 
text had been already noted by earlier NT critics like Simon, 
Hug, and Credner (Z7n/. i. 452-519 f.), as well as. by Lagarde 
in his monograph de WT ad verstonum orientalium fidem edendo 
(1857), and the problem of their origin and value has been 
investigated by A. Resch (Agrapha, pp. 30f.), J. R. Harris (4 
Study of Codex Beza, 1891; Hour Lectures on the Western Text, 


* So, ¢.g., Kohler, Versuch diber die Abfassungszeit der epist. Schriften im 
NT u. der Apocalypse (1830), pp. 7 f. ; Wieseler’s Chronologie (pp. 184 f.), and 
Bertheau, Zinivse Bemerkungen tiber die Stelle Gal 2 u. thr Verhdltntss zur ~ 
Apgeschichte (1854), pp. 3f. Cp. Baur’s critique of Wieseler in 7heol. Jahrb. 
(1849) 457-480, and M. Meinertz on Ac 154 and Gal 2" (BZ., 1907, 392-402). 
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1894), F. H. Chase (Zhe Old Syriac Element in the text of Codex 
Bez), and Ramsay (CRZ., ch. viii.), amongst others (cp. HVT. 
611f.). The bearing of the question upon the third gospel and 
Acts was brought to the front specially by F. Blass, who in a 
series of monographs (SX., 1894, 86-119; WKZ., 1895, 712 f. ; 
Hlermathena, ix. 121f., 291f.; S&., 1896, 436f., 1898, 539f., 
1900, 5f.) argued that Luke, like several ancient authors, re- 
edited his works, and that the Western text represents the church- 
edition of the gospel and the first draft of Acts. The theory 
won the support, more or less, of Hilgenfeld (2ZWT., 1896, 
625f., 1899, 138f., and in his edition of Acts), Belser (7Q., 
1897, 303f. etc.), Haussleiter (Zheol. Lit. Blatt., 1896, pp. 
105f.), Driseke (ZWT., 1894, 192f.), Zockler (in Greifswalder 
Studien, 1895, pp. 129f.), and Nestle (Christliche Welt, 1895, 
pp. 304f.; SK., 1896, pp. 103 f.; Linf. pp. 56f., 186f.); it is 
rejected by Ramsay (Zx.5 i. pp. 129f, 212f, vi. pp. 46o0f.), 
Chase (Critical Review, 1894, 303-305), Page (Class. Rev., 1897, 
217), Bebb (DZ. iii. 164-165), Schmiedel (ZZi. i. 50-56), Jiilicher 
(Zinl. § 32), and Jacquier (Z/VZ. iii. 178-184), amongst others, 
mainly on the ground that (i.) the phenomena of the ‘ Western’ 
text are not confined to the Lucan writings ; that (ii.) they are 
not homogeneous, but represent different strata; that (iii.) the 
‘original’ text of Acts and the ‘revised’ text of the third gospel 
cannot be reconstructed with certainty (compare the differences 
between Hilgenfeld’s text and that of Blass’ Acta Apostolorum 
secundum formam que videtur romanam) ; and that (iv.) the later 
origin of the ‘Western’ text appears in several places (eg, 539 
addition of kings and tyrants). These and other reasons for 
maintaining the secondary character of the Western text are 
put especially by Harnack- (SBBA., 1899, pp. 150f., 1900, 
pp. 2f.), Bousset (Z7'F., 1898, 410-414), Corssen (GGA., 1896, 
pp. 425f., 1901, pp. 1f., in reviewing Hilg.’s edition of Acts), 
B. Weiss (ZU. xvii. 1. pp. 52-107), Kenyon (Zextual Criticism 
of NT, pp. 341 f.), H. Coppieters (De Historia Textus Actorum 
Apostolorum dissertatio, 1902),and Schmiedel (£42. 54-56), from 
the standpoint of textual criticism. D may have occasionally 
(cp. Zahn’s Zin/. § 59) preserved the original reading,* but as a 
whole it cannot be ascribed to the author of Acts (see Harnack’s 


* According to A. Pott (Der abendlindische Text der Apgeschichte und 
thr Wer-quelle, 1900), because the editor had access to the We-source or 
Acta Pauli which underlies the canonical Acts, 
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final reply in ZZZ. (1907) 396-401, based on a fresh examina- 
tion of the D text in Ac 1-7). 


If the Western text of 1127-8 be the original draft (jv 6é moAd} dyadXi- 
acis. cuwvesTpauuevar 5é judy py eis €& adr&v dvouare “AyaBos onualvwv KTH. ; 
so Blass, Pfleiderer, Hilgenfeld, Zahn, F. Dibelius, J. Weiss, etc.), a strong 
light is thrown upon the personality of the writer. Here the we is not Paul’s 
companions, but the Christian community of Antioch. Consequently, if 
this isolated occurrence of jjue?s is to be taken along with the others, as is 
most natural, the writer plainly conveys the impression that he himself was a 
Christian of Antioch, which is not improbable (cp. Harnack, BNT, i. 21 f.) 
for other reasons (cp. the tradition in Eus. @. Z. iii. 4, and Jerome, uzr. 
inlust. 7, ‘Lucas, medicus antiochensis,’ etc.). But the latter fact is not 
bound up with this reading, which may be due toa reviser who wished to 
emphasise the tradition in question (cp. 7. xxii. 479). 


One or two cases of displacement, due to copyists, may be 
noted.. Thus 4°%, which is an erratic block as it lies, originally 
came after 4°; 512*has been displaced (cp. Laurent, WZ’ Studien, 
138-139) from between 514 and 515; there is quite a case for 
Cramer’s (Zxegetica et Critica, v., 1896, 34-40) suggestion that 
19?1-22 originally followed 1818-8; 143, unless it is an early gloss, 
lay before 142 (Wendt, cp. HWVZ. 671); and 268 has been dis- 
placed from its site between 267? and 268 (Nestle, Philologica 
Sacra, 54; Wendt; Moffatt, AWVZ. 676). Such phenomena, 
taken together with the fact that by the middle of the second 
century (ze. within fifty years of its composition) divergent 
recensions of the text were current, might suggest that Luke did 
not publish the book himself, while the roughnesses of the extant 
text, which have set correctors early at work, prompt the con- 
jecture that the author did not manage to revise his devrepos 
Aéyos for purposes of publication. 

§ 8. Date.—(Harnack, BNWT. iv. 90-116; J. A. Cross, £7. 
xii. 334-336, 423-425, xlll. 43-46). As Acts is a sequel to the 
third gospel, and as the latter was written after a.p. 70, the 
terminus a guo for the composition of the dedrepos Adyos is 
determined without further ado. The time which elapsed 
between the two has been variously calculated (nine or ten years, 
Renan), but it is impossible to draw any safe inferences on this 
point from the more developed phase, ¢g., of the resurrection- 
stories. If Luke used Josephus (see above, pp. 29-31), the 
terminus a guo of both his works could not be earlier than 
A.D. 94. On other grounds the older Tiibingen school relegated 
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Acts to the reign of Trajan or Hadrian (so Zeller-Overbeck : ii. 
267-284; Schwegler, Hausrath, followed by Krenkel, Rovers: 
INT. 205 f., Schmiedel in £42. 49-50, and Baljon); Pfleiderer, 
S. Davidson (V7. ii. 76-176), and Martineau (Seat of Authority, 
267) condescend on A.D. 110-120 ; but others fix on the beginning 
of the second (so, ¢.g., Volkmar, Weizsicker, Holtzmann, Jacobsen, 
Renan: iv. ch. xix. ; Jiilicher, Wrede, Burkitt), or the close of the 
first century (so Wendt, J. Weiss, Peake, Lake). It is impossible 
to go earlier than ¢. A.D. 100, if it is allowed that Luke knew 
Josephus (/ewzsk Wars before A.D. 80; Antig., A.D. 93-94). In 
this event he must have been about seventy when he wrote Acts, 
which is by no means impossible or even improbable. When 
the dependence on Josephus is given up, Acts falls to be dated 
within the Domitianic period (so, e.g., Schleiermacher, Mangold, 
Keim, i. 63; Hilgenfeld, Reuss, McGiffert, Loning’s Gemezinde- 
verfassung, 62; J. Réville, Les ovrigines de Pépiscopat, 43-44 ; 
Bacon, Ramsay’s SPZ. 386f.; Spitta, Knopf, Feine), perhaps 
as early as ¢. A.D. 80 (Ewald, Bleek, Hoennicke, Sanday’s Zzspira- 
tion®, 1894, 318-330; Gilbert) or the eighth decade of the 
_ century (Bartlet, Furneaux, Headlam, Zahn). We may recon- 
struct Luke’s literary activity roughly as follows: Between A.D. 
(50) 55 and 65 he wrote his memoranda of Paul’s travels ; later, 
between A.D. 80 and 60, the third gospel; finally, ¢ a.D. roo, he 
worked up his memoranda into the book of Acts. Unless the 
Josephus-references, however, in the gospel are subsequent 
additions, the first of his works may also need to be placed 
towards the end of the first century. 


The notion that Acts was written immediately after the events recorded at 
its close, z.¢. prior to A.D. 70, which sprang up early (cp. Eus. H. Z. ii. 22. 
6), through Jerome (wr. zz/ustr. 7: edidit uolumen egregium, quod titulo 
apostolicarum mpdfewy przenotatur. Cuius historia usque ad biennium Rome 
commorantis Pauli peruenit, id est usque ad quartum Neronis annum. Ex 
quo intelligimus in eadem urbe librum esse compositum), lingers still, ¢.g., 
in Godet, Salmon, Alford (A.D. 63), Rendall, Koch, Barde (Comm. 508-583), 
Gloag (A.D. 62-64), Belser (A.D. 63), Bisping, Cornely, R. B. Rackham 
(JTS., 1899, 76-87), Dawson Walker (Gz/t of Tongues, etc., A.D. 68-70), 
Corluy (A.D. 64), Blass, Edmundson (Ure. 32f.), and Jacquier; while 
Harnack (BVT. iv. 90 f., 114 f.) concludes that Acts must have been written 
before the fall of Jerusalem, even before Paul’s death (see above, p. 304). 
The most plausible argument in its favour is drawn from the last verse of the 
book, Luke, it is held, wrote no more because he knew no more; when 
he wrote, Paul was still in his two years’ detention, or at least still alive. 
This becomes more arguable, if he is supposed to have planned a third 
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volume ; but, when such a hypothesis is regarded as untenable, critics fall 
back on the position that he brought Acts up to date and issued it as it was. 
This plea, that if he had known of Paul’s martyrdom or release, he must have 
mentioned it, does not flow from the structure of the book, however. Asa 
matter of fact, Paul was not released. Both Luke and his readers probably 
knew that the apostle had perished at the end of the two years’ residence in 
Rome ; the historian had as little interest in mentioning it as in suppressing 
it ; he closes on the ringing chord of dxwAv’rws, because he had now depicted 
the establishment of Gentile Christianity in Rome under the auspices of his 
hero. Paul’s martyrdom was as irrelevant to him as Peter’s. Acts is nota 
biography of Paul, but a sketch of the early church written from a special 
standpoint and for a special object ; the omission of any reference to Paul’s 
subsequent fortunes only becomes perplexing to those who persist in reading ~ 
into Acts an aim which the author never contemplated (cp. J. Weiss, Ure. 
293). From the standpoint of modern realism it would no doubt be more 
satisfactory to have the book rounded off by an account of Paul’s death ; but 
to expect such a finale is to misread the currents of the narrative. Even if 
the evidence for the post A.D. 70 date of the third gospel and for Luke’s use 
of Josephus could be set aside, there would not be sufficient internal evidence 
to establish a seventh-decade date for Acts. 

The other argument, that if Luke had written later he would have been 
sure to know and use Paul’s epistles, and in this way would have avoided 
some of the discrepancies between these and his own work, is equally insecure. 
Even if the epistles were widely circulated by the opening of the second 
century, Luke seems to have had no interest in Paul as a letter-writer (cp. 
Menzies, /uterpreter, 1914, 254f.). So far as Acts is concerned, the apostle 
might never have written an epistle at all: it was the churches who were to 
Luke Paul’s epistles (2 Co 32). Nor was Luke careful even in his own works 
(cp. Lk 24 and Ac 1) to avoid apparent (cp. Bacon, Ax." vii. 254-261) dis- 
crepancies. ‘‘ There are stranger things in the Acts thanthe appearance of con- 
tradicting St. Paul’s epistles. There are the contradictions (apparent or real) 
of the OT, of the writer’s own gospel, and of the book of Acts itself” (Cross). 


§ 9. ZLraces in early Christian literature.—(SR. 567-584; 
Zeller, i. 93-164; Leipoldt, GX. i. 197f.) As Luke’s two 
volumes were dedicated to Theophilus, evidently a man of posi- 
tion and means, it is more than probable that the latter would 
arrange for their circulation. This was the recognised practice 
of thetime. The patronus libri often undertook to have copies of 
the book made by /érariz at his own expense, and thus its intro- 
duction to wider circles was facilitated (cp. e.g. Mart. iii. 2. 16, 
vil. 97.133 Cic. ad AZ. xii. 40. 1). No traces of Acts are visible, 
however, until at least the second decade of the second century. 


Clem. Rom. 2! (#d:0v dudévres 7) Aa Bdvorres) is merely an allusion * to an 
agraphon circulating through primitive Christianity, which chances to be cited 





* So Did. 1?= Ac 15°, and the use, attributed by Hegesippus to James 
the Just, of the logion preserved in our canonical Lk 23*4 (Ac 7°). 
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in Ac 20%; Clem. 18!=Ac 13” reflects the use of a common source, and 
slight coincidences like Clem. 5* 7=Ac 1%, Clem. 59?=Ac 2618 are quite 
fortuitous.* In view of the rabbinical use of the phrase 40 go to his own place, 
the echo of Ac 1” in Ign. A/agn. 51 becomes more apparent than real. Upon 
the other hand, Ac 274 does appear to have been in the mind of the writer of 
Polyk. 1° (dv #yeipey 6 Ocds A’oas Tas ddivas Tod ddov); it is not easy to 
_ suppose that,the striking mistranslation of ban was made independently. If 
so, lesser references or reminiscences may be seen in Polyk. 2! (judge of 
living and dead)=Ac 10" perhaps, and in Polyk. 68=Ac 7, as well as 
(probably) in Polyk. 12?=Ac 25 87) 2618, Similarly Ac 17% is echoed in 
Diogn. 3, Tatian (Orat. ad Gr. 4), and Athenagoras (Zeg. 13); while Ac 7 
seems reproduced, like Lk 1%, in the epistle of the Vienne and Lyons churches 
' —which throws back the composition of the book into the first half or even 
the first quarter of the second century. Irenzeus and the Muratorian Canon 
attest its repute as scripture in the Western church, like Tertullian in the 
church of Africa, and Clement in Alexandria. Its history in the Alexandrian 
church, together with the fact that its text could be so freely altered as in the 
D revision, shows that in some quarters, however, Acts was not considered 
ypagy by the middle of the second century. What helped eventually to 
popularise it} and to win canonical prestige was its ecclesiastical emphasis 
on the apostles and Paul as leaders of the catholic church—a trait which 
became particularly grateful in the controversy with Marcion. ‘‘The book 
was canonised first of all as a supplement to the catholic epistles,—to make 
up for the fact that many of the apostles had left no writings behind them,— 
and, in the second place, as a link between the Pauline and the catholic 
epistles, by way of documentary proof that Paul and the twelve were at one” 
(Leipoldt, GX. i. 205). Hence probably the third and fourth words in the 
description of the Muratorian Canon: ‘‘ Acta autem omnium apostolorum 
sub uno libro scripta sunt. Lucas optimo Theophilo comprehendit, que sub 
preesentia eius singula gerebantur, sicut et semota passione Petri euidenter 
declarat, sed et profectione Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.” This 
ambiguous reference is connected by Dr. M. R. James (cp. ZS. v. ii., 1897, 
pp. 1of.) with the Leucian Actus Petré Vercellenses, which begin with the 
profectio Pauli ab urbe in Spaniam, and close with the passto Petri—a coin- 
cidence which seems to imply that these Acts were known to the compiler of 
the Murat. Canon, who confused Luke with Leucius or took the Leucian 
Acts (where the first person is also used anonymously, cp. /7Z‘S. xvi. 505) 
to be written, as Leucius may have intended his readers to suppose, by Luke. 





* As are Herm. Szm. 9°°=Ac 541 and Vzs. 42=Ac 4”; Ign. Smyrn. 3°= 
Ac 10*!, and Barn. 77=Ac 10”, with perhaps Just. Déa/. 36, 76=Ac 26°, 

+ The apocryphal Acta draw upon it and embellish its hints by fantastic 
embroideries of their own (cp. HVA. i. 347f.). In his opening homily, 
Chrysostom observes that (ro\ois Tofro 7d BiBXlov obr bre éort yudpyudy éorw 
ore 6 ypdyas at’rd kal ouvvGels) many Christians were ignorant alike of its 
existence and of its authorship: some said Clement of Rome, others Barnabas, 
others again Luke. The authenticity of the homily has been questioned, but, 
even so, it throws light on the indifference towards Acts which was felt in 
some quarters of the early church during the fourth or fifth century. 


CHAPTER ILE 


HOMILIES AND PASTORALS. 


It is with a sense of baffled curiosity, which almost deepens 
into despair at some points, that one leaves the literary 
criticism of the following fragments of the primitive Christian 
literature which have been gathered into the NT. In Greek 
and Roman literature there are also several writings which 
present unsolved, if not insoluble, problems of authorship and 
date, but, between the death of Paul and the journey of 
Ignatius to Rome, a mist lies over the early church, which is 
hardly dissipated by the recognition of Luke as the author of 
the third gospel and Acts, or of a John in Asia Minor towards 
the close of the first century, with whom some of the ‘ Johannine’ 
writings may be connected. The former approximates more 
closely than any other early Christian writer to the literary 
figures of the contemporary ancient world; the latter remains 
a more or less shadowy figure, round whom later traditions 
throw conflicting rays of light. The result is that in these 
pastorals and homilies we are left face to face with a number 
of writings which are obviously sub-Pauline, which must have 
been composed during the last thirty years of the first century 
and the opening decades of the second, which can be approxi- 
mately grouped and in some cases dated, but which elude any 
attempt to fix them down toa definite author. No contemporary 
tradition enables us to place them. Even the traditions of the 
next century, such as they are, yield little or no data upon the 
problems raised by literary criticism ; it is seldom certain whether 
such traditions are much more than imaginative deductions 
from the writings themselves. 

This is one of the perplexing differences between the 
Christian literature of the first and that of the second century. 
The latter reveals a series of striking personalities, while the NT 


literature, which is practically synonymous with the literature of 
315 
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the church during the first century, has only one writer whose 
personality is well marked, ze. the apostle Paul. Luke, the 
historian, is known to us mainly from his writings, and these, 
from their very nature, are objective rather than subjective. 
The John of Asia Minor whom we can detect behind the 
Johannine literature, must have been a commanding figure, 
but we cannot feel him breathe and move, as we can feel Paul. 
On the other hand, the second century and its literature reveal 
strong and varied personalities, from Ignatius to Irenzeus, from 
Polykarp to Tertullian, from Marcion and even Papias and 
Hegesippus to Justin, Tatian, and Clement of Alexandria. One 
result of this contrast is that, while these writers and others 
reflect the existence of the earlier NT literature, it is more 
difficult to fix down the latter. When the NT canon begins 
to emerge, in the second and third centuries, we fin'd it composed 
of writings which may, on independent, grounds, in a large 
majority of cases, be assigned to A.D. 70-120; but it is a task 
beyond the resources of criticism—at least beyond such resources 
as are at present available—to locate a number of these writings 
with any sort of precision. ‘They come to us out of that misty 
half-century; they are found to be in use throughout the 
later church in certain quarters ; echoes of them in later writers 
help to prove their period within certain limits, and internal 
evidence determines their relative order now and then. But 
beyond this we can seldom go with very much security. 
The questions of their authorship, object, and structure may 
be discussed with the aid of hypotheses, but these hypotheses 
are almost wholly derived from internal evidence, and this 
evidence in its turn is vitiated by our comparative ignorance 
of the literary conditions in which these compositions originated. 


One reason for this was that such problems were irrelevant to the 
interests of the later church. Wzhzl de titulis interest, said Tertullian (seé 
below, p. 390) ; and this abjuring of interest in questions which pertain to 
literary criticism fairly represents the general temper of the age immediately 
following the origin of the NT documents. Their religious validity was 
the only thing that mattered. Since that seemed to involve a claim for 
apostolic authorship or authority, evidence was led, in the shape of tradition 
usually, on behalf of the claim ; otherwise the morphology of the documents 
usually excited no interest in the devout or the ecclesiastical mind. 

This feeling went back further, These documents were not composed 
as pieces of literature. Luke is the only writer who reminds us, in style 
and treatment, of an ancient Greek or Roman author: the dedication of 
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his works to an individual, their prefaces, and their general ethos, offer a 
certain parallel to contemporary pagan literature. Otherwise, the NT 
literature, and especially that of the pastorals and homilies, may be described 
as communal in origin; it approximates to the Hebrew rather than to the 
Greek or Roman literature. The pastorals and homilies, like the gospels, 
were not written with any literary object ; their authors voice various sides 
of a movement, even when their idiosyncrasies are most evident; and, on 
the whole, in passing from Paul’s correspondence through the contemporary 
gospels to this group of pastorals and homilies, we touch more and more 
the catholic spirit of the early church, rather than any great personality. 
Tradition in the case of 1 Peter and of 2-3 John brings figures within reach 
which may be more or less securely connected with these homilies, but 
otherwise most of the later traditions upon their origin are derivative and 
secondary. The writings are all post-Pauline. In several, ¢.g., Hebrews, 
1 Peter, and James, vibrations of the Pauline theology are audible ; Ephesians, 
Timotheus, and Titus are associated explicitly with the apostle’s name, 
and this drew them, together with Hebrews (usually), into the Pauline 
-canon. But it is not possible to classify them chronologically, or even 
according to types of thought, and while they are grouped in the following 
pages it is principally for the sake of convenience (cp. above, p. 20). 


None of these epistolary writings contains any narrative. 
The epistolary form of literature was devoted mainly to the 
interests of edification. Several writings have been preserved 
which, while epistolary in form, are practically narratives, and 
narratives of martyrdom, of which the most significant are the so- 
called ‘ Martyrdom of the holy Polykarp,’ an epistle written by the 
church of Smyrna to that of Philomelium, and the epistle of the 
church at Vienne and Lyons, about twenty years later, describing 
the persecution which had broken out in Gaul under Antoninus 
Verus. These, however, are both later. 2 Peter may not be 
earlier than the Smyrniote epistle, but with this partial exception 
the homilies and pastorals which have been grouped in the NT 
canon are not only prior to this epistolary narrative, but closer 
to exposition and exhortation. Even in form* they vary. 
Hebrews has no address, and 1 John has no definite address ; 
while neither James nor 1 John has any epistolary conclusion. 
The more important of them show how Paul had popularised 
the epistolary form in primitive Christianity, but it is as homilies 
rather than as epistles that they are to be ranked (pp. 48-50). 


The so-called ‘catholic’ or ‘canonical’ (cp. ZVW., 1913, 266f.) 
epistles are best connected with the anonymous apostles and prophets who 





*Cp. Deissmann, Bzd/e Studies, pp. 5of.; Heinrici, Der Litter. 
Character d. neutest. Schriften, 73{.; Bacon, Making of NT, 107 f. 
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belonged to Christendom as a whole, not to any particular community (cp. 
Harnack, AZAC. i. 341 f.). But Harnack’s further hypothesis (cp. 7°U. ii. 2. 
pp- 106 f., ACZ. ii. 1. 455 f.), that 1 Peter, Judas, and James were originally 
the work of such unknown teachers and prophets, and that the later tendency 
of the church to run back its doctrine and institutions to apostles led to the 
insertion of apostolic names in these homilies, does not work out well in detail. 

Editions by the French scholar Jacques Le Fevre d’Etaples (Basle, 1527), 
J. Ferus the Franciscan (Paris, 1536 f.), N. Serarius (Mayence, 1612), S. J. 
Justinianus (Lyons, 1621), Fromond (Paris, 1670), G. Schlegel (1783), J. B. 
Carpzov (1790), J. C. W. Augusti (1801), J. W. Grashof (1830), K. R. 
Jachmann (1838), de Wette (1847), Briickner (—de Wette®, 1865), H. 
Ewald (1870), A. Bisping (1871), Hofmann (1875-6),' E. Reuss (1878), 
J. M. S. Baljon (1903), B. Weiss (vol. iii. of his W7. Handausgabe), T 
Calmes (Paris, 1905), F. Weidner (Annotations, New York, 1906), van 
Steenkiste (Zpp. Cath. Explicate*, 1907), and Windisch (HBN7Z. 1911). 
Special studies by G. C. Storr, de catholicarum epistolarum occasione et consélio 
(Tiibingen, 1789), C. F. Staudlin, de fontibus epistolarum catholicarum 
(Gottingen, 1790), P. J. Gloag (Zutrod. to Cath. Epp., Edin. 1877), S. D. F. 
Salmond (DB. i. 359-362), and W. Bauer (Die Katholischen Briefe des NT, 
Tiibingen, 1910); they are also translated and annotated by F. W. Farrar 
in his arly Days of Christianity. On their canonical place, see Leipoldt 
(GK, i. 232f.), and Lietzmann’s Wie wurden die Biicher des NT, heilige 


Schrift? (1907) pp. 99-110. 


(A) THE (FIRST) EPISTLE OF PETER. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions’—Erasmus (1516); Luther (1523); H. 
Bullinger (1534); Bibliander (1536); Calvin (1551); Hemming (1555); 
F. Feuardent (Paris, 1600); N. Byfield (London, 1637); Gerhard (Jena, 
1641); John Rogers (London, 1650) ; Grotius (Azmofat. 1650); A. Nisbet 
(London, 1658); David Dickson (1659); Benson, Paraphrase and Notes 
(1756); J. S. Semler’s Paraphrasis (Halle, 1781); Morus (Leipzig, 1794); 
Roos, Brief explanation of the Two Epp. of P. (1798) ; Pott (1810); 
C. G. Hensler (Sulzbach, 1813) ; Hottinger (Leipzig, 1815); Eisenschmidt 
(1824) ; W. Steiger (Berlin, 1832, Eng. tr. 1836) ; J. D. Schlichthorst (1836) ; 
Windischmann (Vindicie Petrine, 1836)* ; de Wette (1847); J. E. Riddle 
(1849) ; J. F. Demarest (New York, 1851); A. Wiesinger, Briefes d. Jakobus, 
Petrus, und Judas (Konigsberg, 1854); Olshausen (1856); T. Schott 
(Erlangen, 1861) ; B. Briickner * (1865*) ; J. Brown® (Edin. 1868); Alford¢ 
(1871) ; Wordsworth (1872) ; Hundhausen (Mainz, 1873, 1878); Hofmann, 
der Erste Brief Petri (Nordlingen, 1875); Reuss (1878); E. H. Plumptre 
(Camb. Bible, 1879); F. C. Cook (Speaker's Comm. 1881); Huther (— 
Meyer, Eng. tr. 1881); C. A. Witz (Vienna, 1881); Keil, Briefe d. Petrus 
und Judas (Leipzig, 1883); S. D. F. Salmond (Schaff’s Comm. 1883)*; A. J. 
‘Mason (Ellicott’s Comm. 1883); J. M. Usteri* (Ziirich, 1887) ; R. Johnstone 
(Edin. 1888); B. C. Caffin (Pu/pit Comm. 1889); Fronmiiller (Lange’s 





1In addition to the patristic notes of Didymus (ed. F. Zoepfl, 1914), 
Oecumenius, and Theophylact. 
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Bibel-Werk 4, 1890, Eng. tr. 1872); J. R. Lumby (Zxfositor’s Bible, 1893) ; 
Goebel (1893); J. T. Beck, Erkldrung d. Briefe Petri (1895); K. Burger? 
(1895) ; H. Couard (1895); E. Kiihl (— Meyer ®, 1897); F. J. A. Hort * 
(posthumous and incomplete [1!-2!"], 1898); H. von Soden* (HC. 1896) ; 
Monnier (1900)*; J. H. B. Masterman (1900); C. Bigg? (JCC. 1902)*; 
Bugge, Ajostlerne Peters og Judas’s Breve (1902); Gunkel (SM7Z.? 1907) ; 
Hart (EGZ. 1910); Windisch (WANT. 1911), van Kasteren (Utrecht, 1911), 
R. Knopf (— Meyer’, 1912); G. Wohlenberg (ZX. 1915). 

(6) Studies—Cludius, Uvransichien des Christenthums (Altona, 1808), 
296-311; Augusti, ova hypothesis, que prime Petri epistole ab devriav im- 
pugnat, sub examen voc. (Jena, 1808); J. D. Schulze, Der schriftstellerische 
Charakter u. Werth des Petrus, Judas, u. Jakobus (Leipzig, 1811); Seyler 
(SK., 1832, 44f.); Mayerhoff, Zznlect. in die Petrin. Schriften (Hamburg, 
1835)* ; Lecoultre’s 7héses (Geneva, 1839) ; A. L. Pélmann, 7%eo/ogia Petrina 
(Groningen, 1850); J. C. Zaalberg’s Désgudsztio (1851); B. Weiss, Petrin. 
Lehrbegriff (1855), and in SX. (1865, pp. 619-657, 1873, pp. 539f.); Baur 
(Theol. Jahrb., 1856, 193-240, in reply to Weiss ; also Church History, Eng. 
tr. i. pp. r50f.); Schmid, Bzbiical Theology of the NT (ii. pp. 374f.); 
Sabatier (ESR. x. 619f.); Davaine, Etude dogmatique sur 1 P. (1867) ; 
Grimm (SX., 1872, pp. 657-694); Holtzmann (BZ. iv. 494-502); C. H. 
van Rhijn, de jougste bezwaren tegen de echtheid vaan d. cersten brief van 
Petrus getoest (1875); Gloag, Jntrod. to Catholic Epistles (Edin. 1887), pp. 
109-203; E. Scharfe, die petrinische Strimung in d. NT Literatur (1893)* ; 
R. H. Drijber (Geloof en Vrijheid, 1895, 28-60); Ramsay, CRE, (ch. xiii.) 
and Exp.‘ viii. 282-296 ; Seeberg, der Tod Christi (1895), 288 f. ; McGiffert, 
AA. pp. 482f., 593f. ; Dalmer, ‘Zu 1 P 13%!9? (BFT., 1898, 6); Harmon, 
Peter—The man and the epistle’ (7BZ., 1898, 31-39); F . H. Chase (DB. 
iii. 779-796) * ; van Manen, Handlecding voor de ondchristelijke Letterkunde 
(1900), pp. 64-67; Pfleiderer, Ure. iv. 243f.; Sieffert (PRE. xv. 186- 
212)*; Moffatt, HNVZ. pp. 242-257; Kégel, ‘die Gedankeneinheit des 
ersten Briefes Petri? (B¥7., 1902, 5-6); L. Goutard, ‘ Essai critique et 
historique sur la prem. épitre de S. Pierre’ (Lyons, 1905); Orello Cone 
(ZB&2z. iii. 3677-3685) ; B. Weiss, ‘ Der erste Petrusbrief u. die neuere Kritik ’ 
(1906); P. Schmidt, ‘Zwei Fragen zum ersten Petrusbrief? (2W7., 1907, 
28-52); R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), 208-211; J. C. Granbery, 
‘Christological Peculiarities in 1 Pt.’ (4/7., 1910, 62-81); K. Lake (ZB." 
xxi. 295 f.); S. J. Case (DAC. ii. 201 f.); Edmundson (U7rc. 119 f.). 


§ 1. Characteristics of the pastoral.—After a brief address 1 
(112), Peter thanks God for the living hope of salvation possessed 
by his readers—a salvation which their present trials only serve 
to guarantee to them (1**), as the long-promised messianic 
heritage (110-12), This hopeful? prospect is a source of joy. 
‘It involves, however, a reverent and godly conduct in the present 

1Cp. W. Alexander (Zx.3 iv. 1-13). 

_? The temper inculcated by Peter, in view of suffering, is not a grey, 
close-lipped stoicism, but a glow of exultation such as Jesus (Mt 51-!") and 


Paul (Ro 5%") had already counselled. Christians can only be patient under 
their trials by being more than patient. 
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life (11821), particularly brotherly love (122) as the vital expres- 
sion towards one another of the mercy which all, as the true and 
new Israel, had received in Christ from God.* _ The appeal then, 
as in He 13}, widens (2!) into a variety of social duties 
incumbent on Christians as citizens (2), subjects (218), slaves t 
(218), wives (3°), and husbands (37), and the closing general 
exhortation (3°) to mutual duties passes back into the cardinal 
question of a Christian’s right behaviour under trial and unjust 
punishment. Christ’s example of patience and innocence, and 
the imminence of the final deluge (3!**), are adduced as the 
main motives for Christians keeping themselves free from pagan 
vice and (4**) from lovelessness within the church.{ A final 
paragraph (41°), warning them against repining, gathers up 
these admonitions, after which Peter (5!*) appeals§ to the 
elders for considerate and faithful supervision of the churches, 
and to the younger members (55) for a humility towards men 
and God which is the normal Christian safeguard. The blessing 
(5111), as|| in He 13%, is followed by some brief personal 
notices, with which the epistle closes. Its keynote is steady 


* Cp. the striking parallel, 1 P 26*=Mk 121°; also the similarity of 
argument in 1 P 47=Mk 1379-88, 

+ The association of advice to these olxérac ith an exposition of Christ’s 
death is partly due to the fact that crucifixion was a punishment for slaves in 
the Roman world. The large place given to the duties of slaves and wives, 
as contrasted with the lack of any regulations for masters and the slight counsel 
for husbands, is remarkable. 3% is one of the rare sumptuary directions in 
primitive Christian literature. 

+ Two points may be noted to show how the strange legendary reference 
of 3! would possess a certain aptness as a local allusion. (a) Marcion, the 
Pontic Christian, is known at a later stage to have caught up a similar idea 
(Zren. i. 27. 3); and (4) Apamea was one of the places where the Noah- 
legend, like the Enoch-legend, had been localised (cp. Babelon in RHR., 
1891, pp. 174-183), though Parthia and Phrygia competed for the honour of 
having been the ark’s resting-place (see Schi'~er, G/V. iii. 18-20). 

§ Cp. W. Alexander (Zx#.° iv. 184-193). 

|| Both 1 P, and Heb. are brief exhortations (5!2=He 13") to exiles of 
heaven (11 2"=He 11", Mk 13°’), written in view of penultimate persecution 
(47 17-9=He 10%7),. See, further, 12=He 12%, 22=He 51%, 2°= He 3°, 39= 
He 121", 3°* (dvriruvrov)=He 9*%4, with the use of davepododa (17°=He 9”) 
and the emphasis on drag (3'®= He 7? g? 26%) and the common exaltation of 
hope. But Heb. implies a longer period of Christian experience in its audience 
than 1 P. In view of Col 4%! and 2 Co 1 it cannot be argued that (von 
Soden) the circulation of an encyclical like this implied that the churches had 
been organised for some time. 
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encouragement (5!4=Lk 22%%) to endurance in conduct and 
innocence in character. 

The dominant note of the epistle is hope (118 etc., cp. Seyler, 
SK., 1832, pp. 44f.; Weiss, W772. ii. 243 f.), but it would be 
unsafe to argue freely from the tone of a practical letter, written 
under special circumstances, to the character of the writer, any 
more than to his theological temper, as if the letter represented a 
divergence from orthodox Paulinism (Holtzmann, VT77%. ii. 
308-311), or as if the virtue of hope was specially prominent in 
his personality. Probably the author wrote about hope, because ~ 
hope was what his readers needed. The line of argument and 
application pursued must have been congenial to him, for it is 
worked out with sagacity and insight; but its employment at 
this particular crisis does not permit us to infer that it was 
normal to the writer, except in the general sense in which the 
messianic outlook of the early Christians tended to develop it. 
The emphasis put upon it here is due to the emergency of the 
moment rather than to any idiosyncrasy or dogmatic preposses- 
sion on the part of the author (so, rightly, Reuss, pp. 156-157, 
and Wrede, Ueber Aufgabe d, sogen. NT Theologie, 18-19). Many 
other Christians might have written similarly, and as a matter of 
fact hope is also prominent in Titus (cp. 37 etc.), an epistle with 
which 1 P. has some traits in common (e.g. Avtpotc a 118 = Tit 
24 2i=Tit 38, 29=Tit 24, 22 =Tit 21%, 28=Tit 3); regenera- 
tion in baptism, 1° 3?!= Tit 3° etc.). 

At the same time, a writing like this reveals a man’s 
personality in several aspects, and one of these aspects is a 
warm,* kindly spirit which is allied to a certain grace of style. 
The plastic language and love of metaphor f (cp. the frequent 
use of ds, 114 19 22. 5.16 410. 11.15.16 53) shows an easy and natural 
temperament, with a vivid outlook upon the concrete surround- 
ings of human life. ‘The sequence of ideas is not marked by 
any rhetorical devices, though there is a deftness in the linking 
of clause to clause (e.g. 1% 18 210), and although a clause like 6 
efwbev Eudoxis tpixGv Kat repilécews xpvoinov  évdvcews tnariwv 
xdopos has been pronounced ‘quite Thucydidean’ (Bigg). On 


* Das Eigenthumliche des Briefes ist eine durchgehende Wirme ” 
(Mayerhoff, p. 102). 

t Cp. Scharfe (SX., 1889, pp. 633-670), Chase (pp. 781-782), and Bigg 
(pp. 2-5). The style is ‘‘more varied, more nearly classical, but less 
eloquent and of less literary power” (Simcox) than that of James. 

2 
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the other hand, the writer never uses dv, and he rarely employs 
connecting particles. The correlation of the paragraphs denotes 
the preacher, with his eye on an audience, rather than the 
composer of a literary epistle. He is fond, it should be noted, 


of developing a thought first negatively, then positively (woz 
. « « but, 114-15. 18-19. 282-28b 36a-6b. 21a-21b y2a-2b. 2-3) and of present- 


ing an idea by means of sharp contrasts (1% 8+ 11-15-16 4. 7. 10. 16. 


23-25 31.3.9, 11-12, 17-18 42 6, 14-15.17-18 91.8), five times with the idio- 
matic pév . . . d¢, whose use in 1 P. of all the NT writings “‘is 
freest and contributes most to the sense” (Simcox, Language 
of INT, p. 167). He likes compounds of ovv-, and verbs com- 
pounded of dva- (1%: 18 15. 17. 28 25.24 44.14), fis favourite formula 
for introducing OT quotations is dire (1%), with yéypamrat (116) 
or repiexer ev TH ypady (2°), but just as often an OT phrase is 
woven into the texture of the epistle without any comment, or 
several are twisted together. 


The beautiful spirit of the pastoral shines through any translation of the 
Greek text. ‘‘Affectionate, loving, lowly, humble,” are Izaak Walton’s 
quaternion of adjectives for the epistles of James, John, and Peter, but it is 
1 P. which deserves them pre-eminently. To this writer Christians in the 
present age seem exiles (1! 2", cp. also 1!7),* or pilgrims (contrast Eph 2™), 
whose inheritance is in heaven (14), but who possess here a sure footing in the 
true grace of God (5! a reminiscence of Col 1°?). This grace, which is the 
core and heart of the epistle, is described in historical retrospect as the 
subject + of OT prophecy (1°), and in prospect as the final boon to be fully 
bestowed at the second coming of Jesus Christ (18), By a remarkable turn 
(cf. Phil 1”), the suffering of innocent Christians is described as a xdpis in 
God’s sight (2'*°). Zhe grace of life is Peter’s equivalent for Christianity 
(37); God is to him ¢he god of all grace (5°), and Christians are to be 
stewards of God’s zrouxidn xdpts (41°), or bounty bestowed on them for various 
ends of service. The epistle is a blend of wapd«Anous and émiwaprupta (51), 
the latter testifying ravrny elvar ddn0H xdpw Tod Oeod, eis Hv orfre (cp. 4"). 
Here Peter uses xdpis where Paul had used evaryyéAvov (1 Co 15"), and the 
unsettling tendencies are due to suffering, not to wrong views (as at Corinth). 





* This disposes of one of Harnack’s arguments (see p. 342). He pleads 
that the address does not lie on the same plane as the rest of the epistle, 
whereas this conception of Christians as exiled colonists of heaven is intim- 
ately bound up with the conception of their sufferings. But it is simpler to 
suppose that the address came from the same source as the bulk of the letter, 
than to conjecture that a later scribe studied the letter and wrote the address 
so as to be in line with what followed. Cp. also the use of draxoy (17 * *), 

+ This is in keeping with its associations in Paul and in Acts (cp. J. A. 
Robinson, Zphes. pp. 221f.), where xdpis is generally tinged with colours 
drawn from the admission of the Gentiles into the prerogatives and privileges 
of Israel. 
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§ 2. The situation.—It is this hostile pressure, with the 
perplexities and pains which ensue, that differentiates 1 P. 
from the preceding correspondence of Paul. The relations 
between Christians and the authorities have entered on a phase 
of strain, which marks a new epoch in the story of the primitive 
church, and the date, as well as inferentially the authorship, of 
the epistle may be said to depend largely upon the view adopted 
of the disturbance under which the readers were suffering. 
They are not to be taken aback at the durning trial (4!) which 
has befallen them; for (i.) it is not purposeless, but a furnace 
where the genuine elements of their Christian character are being 
tested and tempered (1%); (ii.) it is not abnormal, but the 
natural order of experience exemplified as well as ordained by 
Jesus himself (415); (iii.) it is not permanent, but merely the 
short, sharp prelude to eternal glory; and (iv.) it is not un- 
common (5°), but the contemporary lot of their fellow-Christians 
throughout the world. The detailed allusions to this untoward 
environment are often held to indicate an organised persecution, 
when Christians were hunted out and hunted down as Christians ; 
and it is argued strongly that this extension of persecution from 
the capital to the provinces, together with the fact of suffering 
for the Name, must point to the reign of Trajan, or at least to 
that of Domitian. It would be no valid objection to the latter 
date, that a contemporary Asiatic writing, the apocalypse of John, 
reflects quite a different attitude towards the State; for John 
represents a special phase of Asiatic Christianity in hot protest 
against the local Imperial cultus (see below, ch. iv.), whereas 
Clem. Rom., like 1 Peter, would voice the more patriotic temper 
consonant with the Christianity of the capital. But the internal 
evidence does not appear to carry us beyond the seventh decade 
of the first century, as reflected, e.g., in a contemporary passage 
like Mk 13°14, Here, as there, Christians are liable to official 
interference as well as to social annoyance on the score of their 
religion; they are dragged before jyeuoves and royalty 
(cp. 1 P 218), g&vexey éuod (=as Xpioriavds, 41°), and have to 
answer for themselves. Mk. does not specify the charges; he 
merely makes Jesus describe the trials as incurred (13!) dia 76 
dvopa pov. ‘This tallies fairly with the evidence of 1 P. and the 
Roman historians alike in pointing to a period as early as the 
seventh decade when, not only at Rome but throughout the 
provinces, the popular belief that Christianity was bound up 
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with such flagitia as Thyestean detrva and Oidordderor piges 
(Arnold, of. cit. below, pp. 22f., HAG. iv. 398 f.), besides anti- 
imperial tendencies, exposed any adherent of that religion, against 
whom information was laid, to arrest and even execution. 


When Nero cleverly shifted the suspicion of arson from himself to ‘ quos 
per flagitia inuisos uulgus Chrestianos appellabat,” the pestilential super- 
stition of Christianity, Tacitus (Azma/. xv. 44) continues, had spread 
already in Rome, ‘‘quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt 
celebranturque.” Originally the Romans may have scarcely taken the 
trouble to distinguish between Christianity and its parent-stock Judaism, but 
before the seventh decade * it must have been the interest of the Jews, 
especially at Rome, where they enjoyed the favour of Poppzea, to differentiate 
themselves from the Nazarenes ; and it was inevitable that the occurrence of 
legal proceedings such as happened in Paul’s career (e.g. Ac 18!) should 
make the distinction fairly plain to most of the authorities. It was in all 
likelihood the Jews who, out of ¢#Aos or spiteful malice (cp. Clem. Rom. 6), 
instigated Nero’s émeute, or at least suggested his victims and scapegoats (cp. 
Harnack in 7U., 1905, 2, pp. 1-9). In any case this outburst presupposes 
that the general public had become accustomed, by the seventh decade of the 
first century, to single out Christians from Jews, even when levelling against the 
former some of the charges (e.g. hatred of the human race) which were current 
against the latter. The accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius (Ver. 16) further 
show that while Nero’s attack was short if sharp, it must have rendered the 
general situation more perilous for Christians throughout the empire. The 
former writes: ‘in the first place some were denounced (or put on trial) and 
made to confess.t Thereupon, thanks to their information, a vast multitude 
was associated with them (reading comjuncté for the MS convict¢) on 
the charge not so much of arson as of enmity to the human race.’ In line 
with this, ‘* Suetonius’ sober statement shows that Nero’s government did not 
confine itself in its measures of repression against the Christians to those 
accused of arson. We may safely assume that they began under Nero partly 
in defence of the public gods, partly against the excesses said (and sierra 
not in all cases unjustly) to reign among them” (Mommsen, £/.* viii. 6). 
This second stage of iygican procedure against Christians as hostile to the 








* It is therefore Beatoaes as I have elsewhere shown (DCG. i. 316-318, 
Hf. vi. 704-707), to find a hysteron proteron either in Luke’s or in the 
classical historians’ use of the name ‘Christian.’ So F. C. Arnold, de 
Neronische Christenverfolgung (1888), pp. 52f., and E, Klette, de Chrésten- 
hatastrophe unter Nero (1907), pp. 16f., 40f. Klette’s monograph summarises 
the wide results of recent research upon the problem, especially the novel 
views of Profumo and Pascal. 

+ To confess what? probably not the fact that they were Christians, but 


their guilt as incendiaries (so Schiller, F. C. Arnold, Duruy, Henderson, ~ 


Klette), in spite of the innocence of Christians on this count. Either they 
turned traitors and for sectarian ends gave incriminating testimony falsely, 
or they were tortured into bearing false witness, or else they were fanahien 
enthusiasts, 


—— a 
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human race, inaugurated under Nero,* prevailed during the Flavian dynasty, 
and invested the mere name of Christian with perilous and compromising 
associations. No adequate evidence of any change under Vespasian has been 
adduced. Christians, as Mommsen put it, were persecuted just as robbers 
were exterminated; it was a standing order, one of the permanent police 
measures, so Suetonius implies. When the correspondence of Trajan and 
Pliny unveils the proceedings of the latter as governor of Bithynia, he is 
found to be acting instinctively on the principle that he has a perfect right to 
execute those who persist in calling themselves Christians. No question of 
crime is raised. The profession of this veligzo zlliczta is assumed to be a 
capital offence. Trajan’s answer to his lieutenant neither disputes nor 
authorises this mode of action; the emperor simply sanctions it as an 
admitted feature of the State policy towards such dissenters. } 


In the light of these historical data, the language of 1 P. 
becomes more intelligible. Not only does it contain no definite 
or necessary allusion to the second-century persecution for the 
Name, but the very terms employed are satisfactorily explained 
by the position of Christians under the Empire during the third 
quarter of the first century, especially subsequent to A.D. 64. 
Thus, while xaxozows has its general meaning of ‘ wrong-doer’ 
in .21%14 its position between murderer and thief and 
dAXotpwericxoros in 415, shows that here it is specially (cp. 
malus in Hor. Sat. 1. i. 77, iil. 59, etc.) equivalent to madleficus 
in the contemporary usage of Suetonius, z.e. wizard or magician, 
—magic, in the sense of possessing supernatural powers and of 
wielding undue influence over others,§ being a common charge 
against Christians, and one which, like arson, rendered the people 
liable to the penalties of the Zex Cornelia de sicariis (cp. 
Arnold, of. cit. pp. 64 f.). Hence éAXorpioericxoros would mean 
not so much seditious or inconsistent as either a busybody—one 

* Cp. Sanday (Zxf.4 vii. 407f.); E. G. Hardy, Christianity and the 
Roman Empire (1894), pp. 70f., 80f., 125 f. ; and Klette, of. cet. 54f. ‘*Die 
Moéglichkeit, dass die Verhaltnisse, welche der Brief voraussetzt, schon unter 
Vespasian, ja selbst unter Nero, begonnen haben und je nach Einsicht und 
Temperament christlicherseits mit mehr oder weniger Sorge und Befiirchtung 
beurtheilt worden sind, lasst sich nicht abweisen” (Harnack, ACZ. ii. 1. 454). 

t *‘ Only,” as Mommsen adds (Provinces, ii. p. 199 n.), ‘* such regula- 
tions were put into practice at times more gently or even negligently, at 


other times more strictly, and were doubtless on occasion specially enforced 
from high quarters.” 

{The further questions arising out of this important correspondence, 
including that of Trajan’s rescript, do not bear on the NT literature. Cp. 
Neumann’s der rim. Staat u. die allgemeine Kirche, i. [1890] pp. 9f., and 
Knopf (VZ. 96 f.). 

§ For Christians who were actually mathematict, cp. Tert. de [dol, ix. 
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who, like the Cynics, interfered (cp. Zeller in SBBA., 1893, 
pp. 129f.) rudely and indiscreetly with ordinary practices and 
the social order, by a propaganda of divisive principles—or 
actually a ‘delator,’* like some of the Christians who informed 
against their fellows under Nero.t This kind of perse- 
cution would be spasmodic and sporadic (5%). Evidently it 
had but recently broken upon these Asiatic Christians; and 
while there was always a danger of the capital punishment 
being inflicted, it is clear that suffering of a less arduous 
character (calumny, annoyance, social ostracism, etc.) is con- 
templated in the main (cp. 4! rév éridourov év capki Bidoat 
xpovorv, the expression pi aicxvvécOw, 41°, and of racyovres mieTa 
ktioTy Tapaticcbwcay Tas Woxas abtav év ayaforoiig). Further- 
more, while the epistle has judicial proceedings in view now and 
again, it does not exclude the hardships due to exasperated 
popular feeling; indeed, the two cannot be kept apart, as the 
action of governors was usually stimulated by private informa- 
tion laid by angry citizens, and the language of the epistle 
cannot fairly be held to imply that the authorities were taking 
the initiative regularly against Christians simply and solely 
because the latter confessed the name and faith of Christ. 
*T’ennemi, ce n’est pas encore le pouvoir, ce sont les gens 
ignorants, débauchés, c’est la foule aveugle, qui n’admet pas un 
culte et une morale par lesquels elle se sent condamnée” 
(Monnier, p. 325). After the Neronic wave had passed over 
the capital, the wash of it was felt on the far shores of the 
provinces (cp. 4!*);{¢ the dramatic publicity of the punishment 
must have spread the name of Christian urdi et orbi, far and 
wide over the empire; the provincials would soon hear of it, 

* It tells against this explanation, however, that Tertullian deliberately 
renders the word, not by de/ator, but by speculator alient (Scorp. 12). P. 
Schmidt (ZW7T7., 1907, 28f.) compares the oath taken by the Christians of 
Pliny’s provinces to abstain from misappropriation of trust funds (ne fidem 
fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent); but the as before dan, 
separates it from the preceding adjectives. 

+ A. Bischoff (ZVW., 1906, 271-274) prefers to think of Christians 
exposing themselves to the /ex mazestatis by imprudent, if generous, resent- 
ment against the authorities on behalf of some ill-used fellow-citizen ; but 
this interpretation, suggested long ago by Bengel, hardly seems broad enough 
by itself to explain the warning of the text. For the danger caused by 
delatores within Judaism after A.D. 70, cp. Joseph. B. J. vii. 3. 3, ete. 


+ Barth (Zzn/. p. 127) compares the effects produced throughout the 
French provinces by the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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and, when they desired a similar outburst at the expense of 
local Christians, all that was needed was a proconsul to gratify 
their wishes, and some outstanding disciple like Antipas or 
Polykarp to serve as a victim. 

§ 3. Destination and origin —The epistle is addressed to 
the Christian churches (cp. 51%) in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia. The order, from NE. toS. and W. (cp. p. 94), 
reflects the road followed by the bearer of the letter, who was to 
take the trade-route by sea to Amisus or Heraclea or Sinope, 
and thence make a circuit through the four* provinces in 
question, returning finally to Bithynia (so Ewald and Hort, cp. 
EBi. iii. 3806-3807). Why these particular districts are 
mentioned, to the exclusion of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, it 
is as difficult to explain as to account satisfactorily for the 
selection of the seven Asiatic cities in Apoc 2-3; in any case 
their order is natural, upon the presupposition that the bearer 
sailed from Rome to Pontus. As a glance at the map is enough 
to show, “the order Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia is an exact 
inversion of the order which would present itself to a writer 
looking mentally towards Asia Minor from Babylon.” + The 
facilities of travel throughout the empire, and the habit of 
exchanging copies of such letters between the churches, would 
render the dissemination of the epistle quite possible, even if we 
supposed that the bearer had only a single copy to begin with. 
The explicit mention of neighbouring provinces in the title puts 
the pastoral on a different footing from, ¢g., James, Judas, and 
2 Peter. 


This assumes that BaSvAwy in 51 is a symbolic term for Rome—an 
interpretation which accords with the figurative language upon Israel (11 2*°), 





* z.e. (i.) Bithynia and Pontus, (ii.) Galatia, (iii.) Cappadocia, and (iv.) 
Asia. Bithynia (Ac 16’) and Cappadocia, so far as we know, were never 
evangelised by Paul, but (cp. p. 53) their Christianity may be explained by 
Ac 2° (where Hemsterhuis and Valckenaer conj. Bidvviay for Iovdaiar), 
which would also throw light on the Pontus and Cappadocia of 1 P 11. 
Galatia was a Pauline sphere (2 Ti 4!), as was Asia in part, but the tone of 
Galatians suggests that there must have been some local interest in Peter. 
Whether Peter ever travelled in these districts, it is impossible to say. At 
all events the Gentile Christians must have largely outnumbered the Jewish 
Christians by the time that 1 Peter was written (cp. #7. xxviii. 411 f.). 

+ So Hort (p. 168), after Bengel. Cilicia is omitted because it belonged 
to Syria till about A.D. 74, whilst Pamphylia and Lycia might roughly be 
regarded as ‘‘ outside the Taurus.” 
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the early patristic tradition (Eus. H. Z. ii. 15, quoting Papias and Clem. 
Alex. as his authorities, so Jerome), which knew of no Christian church at 
Babylon nor of any visit of Peter to that region, the association of Mark 
(see above) with the apostle, and the allusion in 2™ (etre Backed? . . . ele 
tryepiow). Erbes (ZXG., 1901, pp. 16 f.), in his attempt to disprove Peter’s 
death at Rome (so van Manen), denies the mystical sense of Babylon,* and, 
like Solger (following Grimm and Hase), supposes that Peter went to the 
Assyrian + Babylon itself (in 58, Solger). The presence of Jews in the 
latter district may be granted, but persecution and plague had reduced 
them sadly in the fifth and sixth decades of the century ; the Syriac tradition 
is strangely silent upon any such mission ; and Thomas, not Peter, is.associated 
with the evangelisation of Parthia. Besides, the figurative description of 
Mark in 5> as my son, tells in favour of the spiritual interpretation of 
BaBvdwy in the immediately preceding words, no less than against the theory 
which would see in 7 év BaSvAGve cuvexdexrh an allusion to Peter’s wife (so 
Bengel, Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, Stanley, and Bigg), who accompanied 
her husband on his mission-tours (1 Co 9°) and was not unknown to later 
tradition. Apart from the fact that the phrase is an extremely singular 
description of an individual, it would be very awkward to follow it up with 
a reference, which was not literal (though some, ¢.g. Bengel and Stanley, 
would take it literally), to #y son Marcus. The combination of ‘the church 
in Babylon’ (especially in greeting a series of churches) ‘and my spiritual 
son’ is much more likely than ‘my wife and my spiritual son,’ particularly 
as Peter is said to have been a father (Eus, H. &. iii. 30. 1; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 6. 52). His mission at Rome is probably historical. 


There is no hint in the epistle of any trouble between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, and no allusion to the vexed question 
of the Law. The audience present to the writers mind is 
composed of Christians regarded as the true Israel (éxAexrois 
maperioymous Suacropas), who were aliens in a world of suffering 
and persecution. Their pre-Christian condition was one of 
religious ignorance (114 dyvoa, cp. Eph 438, Ac 179), in which 
they were no people of God (2% %), but the long destined 
purpose of God’s salvation had been achieved in them (1%), 


* So after Calvin, Alford, Dean Stanley (Sermons and Essays on A post. 
Age, p. 68), Johnstone (of. cz¢. pp. 23-28), and Kiihl (pp. 264 f.) among modern 
critics, The arguments for Rome, as against the Mesopotamian Babylon, are 
best put by Windischmann (pp. 130-133), Seufert (2W7., 1885, 146-156), 
Salmon (JV7. pp. 440 f.), Lightfoot (C/ement, ii. pp. 491 f.), Zahn (Zéni. 
ii. 19 f.), and Burger (pp. 154 f.). 

+The tradition connecting Mark with Alexandria, and the possibility of 
the Preaching of Peter having an Egyptian origin, might tell in favour of 
the Egyptian Babylon, a Roman fortress in Old Cairo (cp. Cone, Bz. 3681), 
whose claims were advocated by Le Clerc, Mill, Pearson, Pott, and Greswell. 
Michaelis thought of Seleucia, Semler (following Pearson, Harduin, and 
some others) of Jerusalem. 
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and they were now the true and the new People (2!). All 
this points to Gentile Christians as the preponderating and 
characteristic element in the churches addressed. Since there 
were Jewish settlements throughout these provinces, the local 
churches in all likelihood included members of Jewish birth, 
probably also some who had been proselytes.* This would 
account in part for the familiarity with the LXX which the 
writer presupposes; besides, it adds point to several of his 
appeals. But of the Gentile Christian character of the main body 
(Cassiodorus: ‘ Petri ad gentes’) there can be no doubt (cp. 
Grimm, pp. 657 f., and Hoennicke, /C. pp. 113-117). Even a 
phrase like warporapddoros in connection with dvaorpopy (118), 
which might imply Jewish converts, would well apply to the 
strong yoke of hereditary pagan custom “ built up and sanctioned 
by the accumulated instincts and habits of past centuries of 
ancestors.” {+ Finally, the tone of 4° puts it beyond doubt that 
the readers had been pagans prior to their conversion; such a 
description would not apply to Jewish Christians. 

§ 4. Relation to Paul and Paulinism.—t1 P. is therefore a 
pastoral addressed to the Gentile Christians north of the Taurus 
in Asia Minor. The writer evidently did not belong to the 
evangelists who had founded the local churches (1!), for the 
tradition reported .by Origen (afud Eus. H. £. iil. 1), that Peter 
evangelised the Jews in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
and Asia, is little more than an inference from 1 P 14. The 
writer neither refers to any previous visit, nor promises a 
visit. His knowledge of the conditions of his readers does not 
imply any close personal relationship such as that presupposed 
in Paul’s letter to the churches of Galatia, and there is no hint 


* The idea, at one time advocated by some critics (¢.g. Michaelis, Zzz/. 
§ 246), that the epistle was meant for proselytes of the gate (cp. 2*) has no 
basis in facts. The other view, which limited the epistle to Jewish Christians 
(so, ¢.g., Augusti, Pott, de Wette, and Bertholdt), is mainly advocated to-day 
by Weiss and Kiihl, partly on their peculiar and untenable theory of the date 
of the epistle, partly on erroneous exegetical grounds. Thus, even had Paul 
not written Ro 9”, it would be daring to argue that because Hosea’s words, 
cited in 1 P. 2”, originally referred to the Jews, they must bear the same 
reference in this connexion. 

t So Hort (p. 76), who refers to Gataker’s note on M. Aurel. iv. 6; cp. 
Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, pp. 93 f. The Jewish Christian character 
of the readers of 1 P. is assumed by Shailer Mathews, Messianic Hope in 
NT (1906), pp. 150 f. ; but this hypothesis is almost entirely abandoned. 
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of what title he had to address these Asiatic believers.* He 
simply writes as an apostle of Jesus Christ. This impression of 
indefiniteness, however, is due to the scanty records of the evan- 
gelisation of Asia Minor during the first century, even within 
Paul’s lifetime. The difficulty is really not removed by the 
pseudonymous hypothesis, for even it assumes that readers of 
the epistle were meant to understand that Peter had had some 
connection with these provinces. 


The internal evidence of the epistle reveals an interesting affinity (which 
Semler was one of the first to bring out) which is almost equally difficult, 
viz., with the writings as well as with the religious ideas of Paul. The 
echoes of Romans, if not of Galatians, are unmistakable. The language 
of 1° (fpoupoupévous dia wlorews els swrnplav éroluny droxadupOjva év Kaip@ 
éoxdry) echoes Gal 3% (éppovpodueba els rhv rlorw dmroxadvpOfvat), though 
the ideas differ ; and 2!° closely parallels Gal 5%. More clearly, however, 
1” answers to Ro 12%, and 2! (rév capxixay ériOumdr, alrwes orparevovras 
kara THs Wuxfs buGv) recalls Ro 7% (€repov vduov év rots wédecly pov avtt- 
orparevouevov T. v.); while 2'*-!4 is an obvious reminiscence of the thought in 
Ro 1374, just as 2° is of Ro 121, or 1 of Ro 127, or 3° of Ro12™. The 
quotation in 2** need not necessarily + have been moulded by Paul’s language 
in Ro 9**3; but a comparison of both epistles, in the order and expression 
of thought, reveals a relationship which is not explicable except on the 
hypothesis that the one was written by a man who knew the other (cp. e.g. 
2=Ro 9”, 474=Ro 12°), The dependence is naturally on the side of 
1 Peter. Apart altogether from the other evidence which places 1 Peter 
not earlier than the seventh decade, Paul’s originality of thought and style 
is too well marked to admit of the hypothesis that he was the borrower. 


But while an acquaintance not only with the general con- 
ceptions, but also with one or two of the epistles of Paul (eg. 
t Co 33 108 =; P 21f —Col 38, 1 Co 16% =1 P 514) is indubitable, 
the writer is by no means a, Paulinist. His attitude is rather 
that of the common practical consciousness pervading the 


* If Paul wrote to the Roman and the Colossian churches, which he had 
not founded, and which contained a proportion at least of Jewish Christians, 
there is no great reason to hesitate about the probability of Peter having sent 
a pastoral to the Gentile Christians of Northern Asia Minor. 

+ The common use of a non-Septuagintal version of Is 28! might be 
due to a florilegium (see above, p. 24); but the context suggests that the 
writer of 1 P. was not independent of Paul at this point, and this is corrobor- 
ated by other data of the epistle. 

+ This is now admitted on almost all hands; for the evidence in detail, 
see especially Briickner’s Chron. pp. 13-31; S. Davidson, ZV7. i. 538 f. ; 
Sanday and Headlam, Romans (/CC.), pp. lxxiv—Ixxvi ; Usteri (of. cit. pp. 
279 f.), and Vélter (see below), pp. 28-31, with Seufert’s elaborate article 
in ZWT, (1874) pp. 360-388. 
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churches,—a consciousness which was prior to Paul, and in which 
Paulinism, for the most part, operated merely as a ferment. 
The proper appreciation of this central popular Christianity in 
the apostolic age is yital to the proper focus for viewing the 
early Christian literature. Instead of 1 Peter representing a 
diluted and faded Paulinism, it denotes an attitude influenced, 
but essentially uncontrolled, by the special ideas of Paul’s 
theology. The latter’s faith-mysticism, his conception of justi- 
fication, and his eschatology, are absent from this writer’s 
pages, which reflect the outlook of a primitive Christian who 
had breathed the messianic atmosphere of the better Judaism. 
He criticises neither the Law nor the ritual of the OT. He has 
only two distinctive ‘theological’ ideas (11% 31%), and each is 
used practically (cp. HERE. v. 655f. and Denney’s Death of 
Christ, p. 86). 

On the hypothesis that Peter wrote the epistle, this ‘ Pauline’ feature 
might be accounted for by the fact that when Peter reached Rome, he must 
have found Romans a treasured possession in the archives of the local 
church. Already he must have been fairly familiar with the central ideas 
of Paul’s preaching ; the difference between them, which emerged at Antioch, 
was practical in the main, and their general conception of: the gospel 
and its obligations was fairly alike, so far as we have any evidence on 
the point. Like Paul, he was not averse to consorting with Gentile 
Christians (Gai 2!-16), and he, too, believed in justification, not by the law, 
but by faith in Jesus Christ. This would explain in part the ‘‘ marriage of 
true minds” which is involved in the relation of 1 P. to the earlier Pauline 
gospel. On the other hand, Peter’s nature was not speculative.* He was 
much more receptive and much less original than Paul. Hence his un- 
theological temperament would naturally lead him to use phrases like év 
Xpior@ (3'% 51 14), and conceptions such as that of regeneration, for his own 
purposes of practical exhortation ; cp. Maurenbrecher’s Von Jerusalem nach 
Rom (1910), 247 f., and Kennedy in 27. (1916) 264 f. 

§ 5. Zhe authorship.—The Pauline cast of the epistle need 
not, however, be wholly attributed to Peter himself. Silvanus, 
his amanuensis,t had been associated with Paul in the 
Macedonian mission (1 Th 11, 2 Th 14) and at Corinth (2 Co 
119), after which (Ac 18°) he disappears from view. It cannot 
be too often and too emphatically denied that because an early 
Christian formed one of Paul’s céterie, he must therefore have 


* This consideration is brought out by Renan (ii. ch. v.) and Wernle (Syzop- 
tische Frage, pp. 199f.); see also Rapp’s essay in PJZ. (1898) pp. 323-337- 

+ Mark (5!) and Glaukias (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17) were the other 
interpreters or secretaries whose names have been preserved. 
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assimilated the apostle’s entire theological system. At the same 
time, the probability is that Silvanus, during this early association 
with Paul, naturally acquired a sympathy. or familiarity with his 
characteristic modes of thought and expression, and that as 
naturally these emerged when he wrote out what-Peter had in 
substance dictated. 


It does not follow that because Peter apparently did not write down his 
reminiscences of Jesus, he could not have written an epistle in Greek. And 
the Greek of this epistle, which is fairly correct and even idiomatic in style, 
is mainly drawn from the vocabulary of the LXX; in fact,* from certain 
sections of the LXX (e.g. 1° with Dt 10-12, 22=Dt 119, 39=11°% r2'5t, 
58=11° etc.). But the numerous reminiscences of the LXX, together 
with traces of an acquaintance with Philo (cp. Salmon, 77. 506), the 
book of Wisdom,‘ and 2 Maccabees, a large proportion of classical words, 
and a general style which ‘ shows that the writer within certain limits had a 
very considerable appreciation of, and power over, the characteristic usages 
of Greek’ (Chase, p. 782), suggest the likelihood that the conceptions of the 
apostle owe something of their characteristic setting to his amanuensis, 
According to Papias, Peter needed Mark as his épunveurjs even in the work 
of preaching. As a native of Galilee, he cannot have been wholly unfamiliar 
with colloquial Greek, but even the power of speaking in a language does 
not imply skill in composition, and without denying Peter’s ability to address 
audiences in Greek—which was essential to his mission-work—or his ac- 
quaintance not simply with the LXX but with the religious traditions 
circulated by books like Enoch, we are entitled to conclude that he 
required the services of a man like Silvanus{ to compose such an epistle 
as the present, just as he needed Mark, if his reminiscences of Jesus were to 
be committed to writing. ‘‘ Tradition tells us that St. Peter employed more 
than one interpreter ; it is indeed hard not to think that we have the work 
of one in the First Ep. Is it credible that a Galilean fisherman who left 
out his H’s (that, we are told, is what Mt 26” implies) § should after middle 
life, and in the midst of absorbing occupations, have learnt to write 





* Cp. Scharfe (SX., 1889, pp. 650 f.). The writer’s fondness for Isaiah 
(e.g. 14% =Is go%, 26—Is 8M 2816, 2% —Ts 43%, 2% Ts 53% % 12; also 
pb =Ts 537-8, 8=Is 53%, 2°%=]s yo, 3=Is 88 29%, 44=Is 112, g= 
Is 25%) may have been one reason why he followed the symbolic method of 
alluding to Rome as Babylon (cp. Is 47! etc.). But that reference is earlier 
than the first literary evidence for it, ¢.g., in Sib. Or. 5% (cp. DZ. i. 
214-215). 

+ Cp. 2%=Sap. 1° 3%, 3%=Sap 14™ ete. 

+ Eichhorn thought of John Mark as the writer who worked up Peter’s 
ideas, or (according to Baronius) translated them from Hebrew into Greek. 
But the translation-hypothesis (so Jerome: from Aramaic) is untenable in 
view of the style. 

§ Not necessarily a mark of illiteracy, however (cp. C. F. Hogg, #7. iii 
426-427). 
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scholarly Greek like this?” * The query cannot but be answered in the 
negative. 

The recognition of the share of Silvanus in writing the 
epistle (Ewald, Grimm) has spread in recent years; it is 
advocated in different forms by Zahn, Usteri, Bacon, Bigg, 
Monnier, and Hart. In this event Peter either dictated the 
letter, the phrase d:4 SArovavod éypaya (51%) being equivalent 
practically | to expressions like Ac 152%3, Ro 16%; Polyk. ad 
Phil. 14; Ign. Rom. to, etc. (cp. Link, SX., 1896, pp. 405-436), 
or entrusted its composition (Zahn, Feine, Wohlenberg) to 
Silvanus, revising and sanctioning his work. As the latter was in 
all likelihood the bearer, there was no need of his inserting a 
special salutation from himself (as from Tertius in Ro 16%); 512 
not only accredits him as an apostolic delegate, but possibly 
implies that he will supplement by means of oral teaching and 
information what the apostle has briefly incorporated in the 
epistle.t This may stamp the epistle, if one choose to say so, 
as semi-pseudonymous. At any rate it serves to account fairly 
for the data of the letter, the primitive and even Petrine cast 
of the ideas on the one hand, and the power of handling © 
Greek upon the other.§ That the general tone and standpoint 
are Peter’s, need not be doubted, in view of the coincidences 
between the epistle and the speeches of Peter in Acts. 

The responsibility of Silvanus for the epistle’s form and 
contents is pushed a step further by those who, like Seufert, 
Baljon, von Soden, Spitta, and R. Scott (Zhe Pauline Epistles, 
208 f.), make him its author after Peter’s death. But, while 
Silvanus was undoubtedly an apostle (1 Th 2°) and prophet 
(Ac 15°?) himself, and while this or almost any form of the 
pseudonym-hypothesis is legitimate and indeed deserving of 

* Simcox, The Writers of the NT. (p. 68). ‘‘En tout cas, la langue de 
Pépitre ne peut guére étre la sienne.... On ne voit guére l’ardent 
Galiléen équilibrant ses phrases, s’appliquant 4 enchainer exactement ses 
propositions ” (Monnier, pp. 315 f.). 

+ Dionysius of Corinth (afud Eus. H. £. iv. 23. 11), writing to the 
Roman church, refers to the epistle of Clem. Rom. as a previous communica- 
tion from Rome, tiv mpotépay juiv dia KXiywevros ypadeioar, z.e. the author 
is regarded as the mouthpiece of the Roman church. 

{Erasmus misread the verse as a reference to some previous epistle 
composed by Silvanus. 

§ When Josephus wrote his history of the Jewish war, ‘‘after all my 


materials were prepared for the work, I employed some co//aborateurs to be 
quite az faz in the Greek idioms ” (Aion, i. 9, tr. Shilleto). 
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serious consideration in view of the enigmatic data of the 
writing, the self-praise of 512 becomes offensive on such a view. 
Besides, the age and authority of Silvanus would not have 
required any extraneous aid, in order to address the Asiatic 
Christians then, and the theory fails to explain why he chose 
Peter instead of Paul as his mouthpiece. 

The lack of detailed personal reference to the life and words 
of Jesus has also been felt to tell heavily against the conception 
that the epistle could have been written by an apostle, and 
especially by so intimate an apostle and disciple as Simon Peter. 
This objection, however, is less serious than it seems. For one 
thing, the criterion presupposed is unhistorical; the supreme 
interests of the first generation of disciples were not biographical. 
For another thing, we have no evidence to establish a standard 
of what or how a disciple of Jesus would have written of him 
in a letter of exhortation addressed to a Christian church or 
group of churches. The so-called first epistle of John, on the 
supposition that it was composed by the son of Zebedee, has less 
_ biographical detail than First Peter; and even those who hold 
that the epistle of James* was written by the son of Alphzeus, 
will admit that, for all its wealth of apparent allusions to the 
sayings of Jesus, it is practically devoid of any explicit allusion 
to his earthly career. Peter was accustomed to give re- 
miniscences of the Lord’s acts and words in his preaching. 
A transcript of these forms the basis of Mark’s gospel; and 
although the latter was not yet published, any early Christian 
churches would be in possession of a certain catechetical 
summary of the Lord’s chief sayings and of the main events 
of his career. The existence and circulation of such evangelic 
manuals in the primitive churches is highly probable, from the 
historical standpoint ; the Christian confession, Jesus is the Christ, 
would have lacked meaning, had not catechumens learnt 
authoritatively to put some content into the term Jesus. Con- 
sequently any apostle like Peter might presuppose an elementary 
acquaintance with the historical outline of the Lord’s life, so 
far as that was essential to the purposes of vital Christianity. 
First Peter not only does presuppose it, especially in connection 


* James has more of the letter but less of the spirit of the gospels. 1 Peter 
contains much fewer reminiscences (cp. Scharfe, 138f.) of the sayings of 
Jesus, in their synoptic form, but it is superior to Jas, in its intuitions of 
the genuinely Christian spirit. 
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with the messianic hopes of the OT, but also conveys unob- 
trusively certain allusions to Christ’s life which harmonise with 
Peter’s discipleship (1* whom, having not seen, ye love; 22 
51). If the epistle lacked the opening word (/éeter), says 
Jiilicher (Zix/. p. 178), no one would have conjectured that 
Peter wrote it. But this is as valid an argument—so far as it 
is valid—in favour of its Petrine origin. A writer who desired 
to write under Peter’s name would probably have emphasised 
his figure. As a matter of fact, we have in 2 P (1! etc.) an 
illustration of how a later writer would go to work who desired 
to lend vraisemblance to an epistle purporting to come from 
Peter ; the apostle is made to speak prophetically of a future age, 
stress is laid on his qualifications as an eye-witness of Jesus, and 
an irenical allusion to Paul occurs. The absence of such traits 
in 1 P. is really a point in its favour. 


A supplementary point is the consonance between the religious ideas 
of the epistle and those of the Petrine speeches in Acts: e.g. God no 
respecter of persons (1”=Ac 10%), the cleansing of the soul through faith 
(1—Ac 159), the rejoicing in shame (41* ®=Ac 5%), etc. These data are 
not decisive. ‘They might (i.) point to the use of the earlier traditions by a 
later writer, who had access to them either in Acts or in their original shape. 
Or, (ii.) they might in some cases be no more than illustrations of the common 
fund of ideas and expressions within the primitive church. But when one 
makes allowance for the difference of circumstances (as, ¢.g., Mayerhoff, pp. 
218f., fails to do), there is enough to indicate that the tradition underlying the 
speeches reflects the same mind as the epistle.* 

§ 6. Traces in early Christian literature.—The evidence for the exist- 
ence and authority of the epistle in the church is both ample and early. As 
Eusebius pointed out (4. Z. iv. 14. 9, 8 yé rou TodvKapros ev ry SnrwOeion mpds 
Pirirmyctovs airod ypapy pepouévy els Sedpo, xéxpyral riot wapruplas dard ris 
Ilérpov mporépas émiorod7js), the epistle was familiar to Polykarp) ;+ this is 





* For this primitive type of early Christian thought, especially in connection 
with the Petrine tradition preserved by Luke in Acts 1-5, cp. Ritschl’s 
Entstehung*, pp. 116f., 285 ; Reuss, W77%. ii. pp. 262f.; P. Ewald, das 
Hauptproblem d. Evginfrage, pp. 68-75 ; Mangold (77. pp. 659 f.), Jacoby 
(V7 Lthzk, pp. 220f.), Stevens (V77h. pp. 258f.), with B. Riggenbach 
(ZSchw., 1890, 185-195), and De Faye (4A. 164f.). 

t While the allusions to 1 Peter in Polykarp, though introduced by no 
explicit formula of quotation, render it beyond question that the bishop knew 
the epistle, he never mentions Peter as the author, although he frequently 
cites Paul by name. This feature is employed by Harnack (7ZZ., 1887, p. 
218) to show that the epistle or homily was as yet destitute of its Petrine 
address and conclusion (see below, § 8). But the inference is not con- 
clusive. Paul had been at Philippi, to which Polykarp was writing ; Peter, 
so far as we know, had not (contrast the case of Corinth in Clem. Rom.). 
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evident from echoes so distinct as, ¢.2., i. 3 (els dv odx iddvres miorevere xapa 
dvexadyry kal Sedokacuévy els Hv wonddol ércOupodow eiceNOciv)=1* 1, ii, 1 
(81d dvaftwoduevor Tas dopias SovAeUcare TH Oe@.. . miorevdoavres els Tov 
éyelpayta Tov Kipiovy yudy “Inooty Xpicrév éx vexpav cal Sdvra abr@ ddtav) 
= 138-21, ij, 2 (uh drodidévres kaxdy dvrt Kakod 7} Nodoplay dvTl Aowdoplas) = 3°, 
v. 3=2" (cp. Gal 5%), vi. 3 ({pAwral rept 7d Kahdv) = 3}, vii. 2 (vipovres wpds 
ras ebxds)=4", viii. I-2=27!, amongst others (GX. i. 957 f., WZA. pp. 
86-89). The use of the epistle in Clem. Rom. is less copious and clear, but 
on the whole visible in passages like vii. 2f., where, after exhorting the 
Corinthians to abandon idle and vazz thoughts (115), Clement bids them fix 
their eyes on ‘the blood of Christ and know os éorw riuwov re Oe@ THO warpl 
avrod’ (=118-1%), following this up with an allusion to its redeeming power 
and to Noah’s preaching of repentance (3°); or in lix. 2 (ékdAecev Huds ard 
oxérous els pas, dd dyvwolas els émlyvwoww Sdéns dvduaros avdrod)=2% %, 
The parallel of xxxvi. 2, dva@ddde els 7d Oavpacriv airod pds (=2%), is 
dubious, owing to the textual uncertainty about @avuaordy (=om, Syr. 
Clem. Alex.). But the hypothesis of an agraphon (Resch, Agrapha, p. 248) 
must not be allowed to affect the force of the argument * from xlix. 5, where 
Pr 10 is quoted in a form which, differing from the Hebrew text and the 
LXX alike, occurs in 1 P 48. Here, as elsewhere, it is possible (p. 24) 
that both passages independently derive from some common source, either a 
manual of citations or a Greek version of Proverbs ; but this supposition is 
needless in view of the other evidence,} ¢.g. the occurrence in Clem, as 
in 1 P. alone of ddeApdrns (ii. 4, 2! 5°) in the sense of brotherhood, 
dya0oroita (ii. 2, 41°), and droypaumds (2%, cp. xvi. where it is also used, 
with a citation from Is 53, of Christ’s lowly patience). In Zh. v. 2-3, 
Ignatius uses roiujv and érloxoros together (1 P 57%) in a context where he 
also quotes Pr 3% (1 P 55) to enforce the duty of submission on the part 
of members towards their superiors in the church; but neither this nor 
any other resemblances (e.g. Magn. xiii. 2=5°, ad Polyk. iv. 3=2°) can be 
said to prove that the epistle was known to Ignatius, or at least used 
by him. In Barn. iv. 11 f. (meXerGuev Tov PbBov rod Oeod . . . 6 Kupios 
dmporwmrodnumrTws Kpiet tov Kéopov' Exacros Kaas érolnoev Komsetrac) the 





Besides, Polykarp more than once adopts silently the words of Paul (e.g. 
iii. 3=Gal 4”, iv. r=1 Ti 6”, vi. 2=Ro 14™ 2) as he does those of 1 Peter ; 
and even the quotations from the former, introduced by eldéres 871, are epi- 
grammatic and axiomatic statements, ‘ while the phrases quoted from 1 Peter 
are rather of a hortatory type’ (Chase, p. 781a). 

* The quotation in Ja 5” is slightly different. As Pr 3° is quoted not 
only in 1 P 5° but in Ja 4°, its occurrence in Clem. xxx. 2 cannot safely be 
drawn upon in this connexion. 

+ The greeting (p. 352) goes back in part to the LXX (elpjvy tpiv 
arnOuvGeln, Dn 3° 6”), though its Christian expansion and stamp were 
probably due to 1 P 1%. A contemporary Jewish phrase is the x20’ pombe 
in the address of the official letters sent by R. Gamaliel of Jerusalem to the 
Jews of the Dispersion (cp. Derenbourg’s ZL’ Hzstoire et la Géographie de la 
Palestine, i. pp. 242f.). These letters were dictated to John, his secretary 
(cp. xP 5”). 
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ideas and language of 1 P 1” recur, just as the conception of the OT 
prophets having been inspired to anticipate Christ’s suffering (1 P 1!) is 
reproduced in v. 5-6; but no stress can be'laid on this, while the only other 
parallels (rdons xdpiros, of God: xxi. 9=5"; a spirttual temple buclt up unto 
the Lord, xvi. 10 cp. 2°) of moment are indecisive. 

The lonely echoes in the Didaché (i. 4, dméxov r&v capkixay kai 
cwmarikev ériOup.dv=2" dméxecOar Tay capkikv ém:OvycGv) and Diognetus 
(ix. 2= 318) contrast with the more numerous coincidences * between Hermas 
and 1 Peter. But none of these seems quite decisive, and their cumulative 
force does not involve any literary relation between the two writings. The same 
holds true of 2 Clement (xiv. 2=1”, xvi. 4=48), and even of Justin Martyr. 
On the other hand, Papias knew and used the epistle (Eus. H. Z. iii. 39. 17), 
as did of rd\ou mpecBirepo (iii. 3. 1), and the echoes of it in the epistle from 
Lyons and Vienne show (Eus. #. Z. v. 1-2) that it was one of the scriptures 
current in Gaul by the middle of the second century. By the time of 
Tertullian (Rénsch, das WZ Tert. pp. 556f.), Irenzeus, Origen, and Clement 
of Alexandria (Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. 79f.), it was freely quoted as Petrine ; 
but ‘the actual traces of the early use of 1 Peter in the Latin churches are 
very scanty. There is not the least evidence to show that its authority was 
ever disputed, but, on the other hand, it does not seem to have been much 
read’ (Westcott, Cazon, p. 263). Thus, while included in the Peshitta, it 
is not mentioned in the Muratorian Canon, though the Apocalypse of Peter 
is canonized. The omission may have been accidental, as in the case of 
Hebrews, and, as the document in question is mutilated, it may have been 
really mentioned, although none of the attempts to find a place for it in the 
extant text possesses any critical significance. Nevertheless by this time the 
epistle was elsewhere known, and known as Petrine. From Clem. Alex. 
(Strom. iv. 12. 81) it is possible to infer that Basilides, and, from a fragment 
of Theodotus (12), that the Valentinian school of the East, may also have 
read the epistle (for the Hypotyposezs, see Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. 133 f.), but 
its character was not likely to commend it to the Gnostics in general. 

On the other hand, the simpler and more direct character of the epistle 
appears to indicate its priority to Ephesians.f The fact that both encyclicals 
to the Asiatic churches open with the same formula (Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, etc.) is not robbed of its significance 
by the occurrence of Blessed be God, who created heaven and earth, at the 
opening of the king of Tyre’s letter quoted by Eusebius (Prep. Zuang. ix. 34) 
from Eupolemus ; for, although Paul (2 Co 1%) partially adapted the Jewish 
formula, its Petrine formis unique. The following paragraph (15%) is carried 





* Cp. Zahn’s Hiren des Hermas (pp. 423 f.), WZ'A. 115-117, and Spitta, 
Ure. ii. 391-399 (where the dependence is assigned to 1 Peter). For echoes 
in the Odes of Solomon, see J7'S. xv. 47-52. 

t+So Schwegler, Ewald (Sieben Sendschretben, pp. 156f.), Davidson, 
Honig, but especially Hilgenfeld (2W7., 1873, 465-498, Zin/: 624f.), 
Clemen (Paulus, i. 139f.), and W. Briickner (Chron. pp. 41f.), with B. 
Weiss (Petr. Lehrbegriff, 426.) and Kil, of course, as against Koster (pp. 
207 f.), P. Ewald (of. cz¢. 28 f.), Klopper (pp. 33f.), and particularly Holtz- 
mann (A7vitik. der Eph. u. Col. Briefe, pp. 260f.). 
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on with év ¢ and participles, as in Eph 15), whilst in Eph 118° é\rls and 
KAnpovoula are correlated, on the basis of human faith supported by the divine 
Sivamus, as in r P1%°, Further parallels of thought and language occur in 
1 Pies = Eph 32°, : P 18 = Eph 64 2 Paw = Eph Bae 
Eph 4", 1 P 2?=Eph 1*°, x P 1%=Ephit4, ge 2 = Eph ae, ee 
= Eph 2) ™. 38, x, P 2% = Eph 5%) 2 Pie S Eph 6,4. Pig" Eon 
170-22 (a specially striking coincidence), 1 P 34°=Eph 57, 1 P 34=Eph 
36, 1 P 37=Eph 5%, 1 P 4?8=Eph 2°, 1 P 4=Eph 3%. Both use 
d:dBodos, not caravas, both reproduce the ‘descensus ad inferos’ (1 P 3%= 
Eph 4°); the predominance of Aoge in 1 P. corresponds to its prominence 
in Eph. (cp. 178 2! 44), and common to both are terms like dxpoywvrtatos and 
edomdayxvos. The affinities between the two, not only in phraseology but in 
structure and conception, involve a literary relationship which implies that 
the one drew upon the other, unless we admit, with Seufert and R. Scott, 
that both were written by Silvanus. Either Peter knew Ephesians, or, if the 
latter is post-Pauline, the author of Ephesians more probably was acquainted 
with the Petrine pastoral. 

The connection with James is practically of the same nature. Both 1 P. 
and Jas. use d:ac7opd in a derived sense in their addresses, both emphasise 7d 
doxlutov rijs wlorews (17=Ja 1°) under the fire of trial and temptation (1°= 
Ja 17), both employ a special rendering of Pr 10! (48=Ja 5”; cp. Field’s 
Notes on Tr. of NT. 239), and both follow up the citation from Pr 3% by an 
admonition to submit to God and to resist the devil (55* =Ja 4°"); common 
to both, among the NT writers, are dvuméxpiros, domid\os, mapaxirrw, and 
ornplt{w, and there are further parallelisms in 13=Ja 178, 1%=Ja 138, 21% 
=Ja 1, oN—Ja 4}, 2%=Ja 51%, 31516 —Ja 318, c4—Jas 112, 6=Ja 42 (see 
Spitta’s Ure. ii. 184 f.). The dependence of Jas. on 1 P. is argued by Briickner 
(ZWT., 1874, pp. 533f3; Chron. pp. 60-65), Holtzmann (ZW7., 1882, 
pp- 292-310), Wrede (ZC., 1896, 450-451), Grimm, Usteri (pp. 292 f.), von 
Soden, and Bigg, as against Sabatier (HS2. x. 620f.), Mayor, and Zahn. 
Both handle, from different sides, the same theme, z.e. the Christian under 
suffering. It is possible that in some cases, at any rate, the coincidences may 
be fortuitous, either because the same or a similar topic suggested similar 
language to writers familiar, ¢.g., with the LXX, or because a certain 
community of style and conception prevailed among early Christian writers 
of this class (so Mayerhoff, pp. 115f., and Windisch), But probabilities 
converge on the conclusion that the one writing echoes the other, and, if 
1 P. is on other grounds put early, the dependence of Jas, naturally follows. 


§ 7. Zhe date.—Within these limits, the theories of the date 
fall into two main classes, pre-Neronic or post-Neronic. The 
former includes the impossible hypothesis of Weiss and Kuhl 
(S.K., 1865, 619-657), that the epistle was written (¢ A.D. 54) 
prior to Romans; but* its leading statement is that which 
assigns the composition of the letter to the period immediately 
or almost immediately preceding a.p. 64 (so, ¢.g., Hofmann, 


* B, Briickner dates it previous to Paul’s imprisonment at Jerusalem, 
while Gloag chooses A.D. 59-60. 
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Bleek + 62;* Burger 63; Bartlet c. 63; Renan, Cook, Feine, 
and Belser, 63-64; Zahn and Wohlenberg, spring of 64; Lightfoot, 
Monnier, and Chase). But not until the Neronic outburst took 
place was the mere name of Christian enough to expose be- 
lievers to interference and suffering (cp. Workman’s Persecution in 
the Early Church, 1906, pp. 52 f.); and, on the supposition that 
the epistle is connected directly with Peter, the balance of proba- 
bility is strongly in favour of a date subsequent to the massacre 
of 64. Such post-Neronic hypotheses may be conveniently 
subdivided into (i.) those which assign the epistle to a date not 
long after that crisis, ze. between 64 and 67 (so Eichhorn, 
Grimm, Hug, de Wette, Thiersch, Huther, Ewaid, Neander, 
Mayerhoff, L. Schultze’s Adbuch der theol. Wissensch. 1. 2. pp. 
106-109; Reithmayr, Beyschlag’s VZ77Zz%. i. 377-382; Allard’s 
Histoire des persécut.i. pp. 61 f.; Farrar, Harly Days of Christi- 
anity, pp. 67-85; Plumptre, Salmon, Bovon’s VW7Tz%. ti. 440 f. ; 
Schafer, Zzu/. 319-329; Hatch, Hort, Bacon, Sieffert, and 
Barth), and (ii.) those which, abandoning the traditional date 
of Peter’s martyrdom, feel that the references to persecution 
demand the eighth decade (Swete [JZar&, pp. xvii f.]= 70-75 ; 
F. J. Briggs [Critical Review, 1897, pp. 449-454]; and particu- 
larly Ramsay |Z.‘ viii. pp. 8 f., 110 f., 282 f.]= 75-80). The 
former poSition seems to fit most if not all of the internal 
evidence of the epistle. The latter involves the abandonment 
of A.D. 67 as the traditional zerminus ad quem of Peter’s life; 
were the countervailing arguments decisive, this might con- 
ceivably be yielded, but, as has been already urged, their weight 
is not heavy enough to tell in favour of so drastic a measure. 
The lack of any reference to Paul,+ alive or dead, is at first 
sight surprising, upon the post-Neronic hypothesis. But the 


*This date, during Paul’s imprisonment in the capital, is advocated 
generally by Keil, Steiger, Guericke, Wieseler (Chronologie, pp. 564 f.), and 
Jacquier.. Alford thinks of some date ‘between 63 and 67’; Bigg fixes 
on 58-64; and B. W. Henderson (Life and Principate of Nero, 438-439) 
decides for 64. Neither Mr. Henderson nor Dr. Klette (see above), both 
of whom come to the study of this document from the side of classical 
investigation, find any serious objection to the setting of 1 P. in connection 
with the Roman situation of the seventh decade. 

TF. W. Lewis (Zx.° x. 319-320) argues that the epistle must have 
been written after Paul’s death, since the absence of any allusion to him in 
5/218 indicates that Mark and Silvanus had been deprived by death of their 
former leader. 
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critic of ancient as well as of modern literature is well ac- 
customed to instances in which a person or event is ignored by 
a contemporary, although some allusion might more or less 
reasonably be expected. 

The epistle is assigned to Domitian’s reign by A. H. Blom 
(de Brief van Jac. pp. 241 f.), Scholten (Bydragen, 1882, pp. 
79 f.), von Soden (/PZ., 1883, 461 f.), Wrede (ZVW., 1900, 
pp. 75-85), J. Réville (Les Origines de Pépiscopat, i. pp. 358 f.), 
and McGiffert (4A. pp. 482 f., 593 f.), as well as by Harnack 
(in its original form, a.D. 83-93 or even earlier), Soltau (see 
below), Volter (in its original form, before a.p. 96), and Knopf 
(WZ. 90 f.). The objections to this date are (i.) that the 
allusions to any so-called persecution do not necessarily (see 
above) point to the Domitianic period; (ii.) that on such a 
hypothesis it is not any easier to understand the geographical 
address of 1! than on the hypothesis that the epistle was 
written by Silvanus for Peter; and (iii.) that the pseudonymous 
theory fails (see above) to account adequately for the lack of 
emphasis on Peter’s prestige and apostolic qualifications. It is 
true that an author who wrote under an apostolic name would 
feel less inclination to emphasise his om de guerre if he wrote 
merely for hortatory purposes than if he had any polemical or 
theological aim (so Wrede). Still, this consideration hardly 
meets the data of 1 P. It is the apparent absence of definite 
motive which tells against the pseudonymous hypothesis most 
heavily. Once the ‘mediating ’ tendency of the epistle is 
abandoned, it becomes mére difficult than ever to find any 
satisfactory place for it after Peter’s death, and the further down 
we go, the object of the writing becomes less and less obvious. 
Any writer, producing a work under Peter’s name, towards the 
end of the first century, would almost certainly have coloured 
the personality of the apostle to suit not only the tradition 
(cp. Mt 1618&; Clem. Rom. 40-41), but the contemporary status 
of his office. Volkmar’ s hypothesis, that it was composed under 
Antoninus, ¢ A.D. 140 (ZWT., 1861, pp. 427 f.), drops with his 
idea that Enoch (quoted in 3)%) was not written till a.p. 132, and 
in any case the use of the epistle by Polykarp rules such a view 
out of court, as well as that of Zeller (ZWT., 1876, pp. 35 f.), 
Steck (/PT,, 1891, pp. 561 f.), and van Manen, who adhere 
to Hadrian’s reign. The choice really lies between the age of 
Trajan and that of Domitian. The former view was at one 
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time almost dominant (Cludius, Schwegler’s /VZ. ii. 14 f. ; Hilgen- 
feld, Zini. 624 f.; Baur, Mangold, Lipsius, Keim, Weiz- 
sicker’s AA. ii. 160; W. Briickner, Hausrath, and S. David- 
son, JWVZ. i. 529-563), and is still maintained by Holtzmann 
(GGA, 1894, pp. 27 f.), Schmiedel (£47. 761-762), Baljon, 
Kreyenbiihl (\Zug/m der Wahrheit, i. 97 £.), Pfleiderer (Ure. iv. 
250-251), and P. Schmidt (ZW7T., 1907, pp. 24f.). Recently 
there has been a disposition, however, to retreat towards the 
beginning of the second century,* in the direction of a date c. 
A.D. I00 rather than A.D. 112-117, as in the case of Cone 
(Gospel and its Interpretations, pp. 260 f.), Jilicher (GG4A., 
1884, pp. 549 f.), and Gunkel, partly to allow time for the 
epistle’s use by Papias and Polykarp, partly because the alleged 
traces of the Trajanic persecution under Pliny no longer seem 
decisive (indeed, when the imperial cultus was in force, an 
unqualified phrase like that of 217 becomes almost incredible), . 
and partly owing to a general retreat from the Tubingen j idea 
(e.g. Schwegler, /VZ. ii. 22) that the epistle represents a second- 
century attempt, from the Jewish Christian side, to come to 
some understanding with the Pauline opposition. The last- 
named conception is no longer defensible or defended, though 
two romantic attempts have been made recently to combine 
part of it with a defence of the Petrine authorship, Zahn 
(Zinl. § 41) suggesting that Gentile Christians would feel in- 


* One unresolved difficulty in the path of this hypothesis lies in the relaxa- 
tion of the imperial régime after Domitian’s assassination in 96. There is 
nothing to account for the sense of pressure about A.D. 100, when there was 
rather a lull in the storm. 

+ Even Mayerhoff (pp. 103 f.) and Reuss (V7'7%. ii. pp. 262 f.) at one 
time detected a mediating tendency in the epistle, while some (e.g. Alford) 
detect in 5” a ratification of the Pauline type of doctrine originally taught 
in these churches. Schmiedel still takes 5!f as an expression of ecclesiastical 
tendency, although in the same breath he avers that ‘‘ the remaining contents 
of the epistle show little of that tendency to bring about a reconciliation 
between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity which the Tiibingen school 
attributed to it” (#Hz. 4521). For ‘‘little,” ‘‘nothing” ought to be 
substituted. But, even apart from that, the interpretation is inconsistent and 
inadequate. The coherence and point of the writing are lost, if a special 
and subtle motive is introduced at the very close. Whichever way the 
epistle moves, it must move all together, like Wordsworth’s cloud, if it 
moves at all. Cp. Pfleiderer’s Pazlinzsmus (Eng. tr.), ii. pp. 149 f., and 
Hilgenfield (2W7., 1873, pp. 465 f.). The arguments against the Trajanic 
date are best put by Usteri (pp. 239 f.). 
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spirited and consoled by receiving such counsels of faith from 
one who had been the leader of the circumcision (Gal 27), whilst 
Chase conjectures (p. 790) that Paul actually summoned Peter 
to Rome in order that their co-operation might be an object- 
lesson of unity, and that Silvanus, though the bearer of Peter’s 
letter, was primarily Paul’s messenger to the Asiatic Christians. 


§ 8. Literary structurve.—Four endeavours have been made, from dif- 
ferent sides, to show that the writing is of more or less composite origin. 
(a) Harnack’s view (ZU. ii. 2. 106-109, ACL. ii. 1. 451-465), partly antici- 
pated by Cludius, that 17? and 5)*"4 represent second-century additions * 
(A.D. 150-175) to an earlier, anonymous homily, in order to guarantee its 
apostolic rights to a place in the rising canon of Christian scriptures, is due 
to his perception of the insuperable difficulties that beset any form of the 
pseudonymous hypothesis; but it is liable to the crucial objections that (i.) 
it fails to explain why a homily which is ex hyfothesé so devoid of Petrine 
and so full of Pauline Christianity should be attributed to Peter; (ii.) that 
it implies the tract or homily began with Blessed be the God and Father, etc. 
(13%)—an opening which is otherwise known to us (cp. 2 Co 18, Eph 1) only 
as the sequel to the address of an epistle; + (iii.) that the difficulties in 
11-2 51214 are at least as explicable on the hypothesis of these verses being — 
original as on that of their addition by a later scribe; (iv.) that Harnack 
frankly abandons all attempts to explain why in a so-called ‘ catholic’ epistle 
a definite selection of provinces, and, indeed, of such provinces as those of 11, 
should be introduced; (v.) that ¢he true grace of God (5}*) bears directly, 
though not exclusively, on the main thought of the epistle (cp. 5! after you 
have suffered a little the God of all grace shail, etc.), namely, that the reality 
of God’s grace and the genuineness of his calling are not to be doubted on 
account of the suffering to which they expose the Christian; (vi.) that this 
view involves the unlikelihood of one corrected copy having supplanted the 
numerous uninterpolated copies which must have been in circulation 
throughout the churches before the particular scribe began his work; and 
(vii.) that the self-designation in 5! (a witness of the sufferings of Christ) 
points naturally to Peter,{ whether the epistle is pseudonymous or not, 
rather than to some unknown Roman confessor, just as the following allusion 





* Possibly made by the author of 2 Peter (31). This is as precarious as 
the alternative idea that the writing had originally another address, but it is 
more plausible than the hypothesis that Peter’s name was added by some 
irresponsible scribe, ‘‘who had no idea of giving the epistle canonical 
authority, but thought he saw good reason for regarding it as the work of 
Peter” (McGiffert, 44. p. 596). If the data of the writing afford no suffi- 
cient motive for pseudonymity, they are still less likely to have suggested 
Peter to any scribe or copyist. 

+ Similarly, on the analogy of the other early Christian epistles, 5'°™ 
suggests the close of a letter or epistle, not of a homily, and an allusion like 
that of 5! confirms this idea. 

t The similar phrase in 1 Co 15% is not quite parallel, and does not fix 
the sense of the term here. 
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to shepherding the flock of God (57°) echoes the tradition afterwards voiced 
in Jn 2117, For these reasons, drawn from internal and external evidence 
alike, this ingenious theory cannot be held to have hit the ford exactly.* 

(2) Soltau’s essay (SA, 1905, 302 f.; 1906, 456-460),+ starting from the 
erroneous literary criterion that an original writer will eschew verbal repeti- 
tions, disentangles an early Christian tract or homily, written during Domi- 
tian’s reign, from a series of interpolations (11°? 342 456 5l-5a 12-14, with 
smaller insertions, ¢.g., in 172 25 312) which transformed it into a Petrine 
epistle. The proofs of literary dependence (5? on Tit 2’, 54 on He 13”, 
5° on Ja 4°, and 3 on Col 21” 31), however, are most hazardous; the 
evidence for a difference of tone and style between the original and the later 
additions is not convincing (e.g. 2° explains 5!% quite as well as 11, while the 
conceptions of 1)? are not different from those of the body of the writing) ; 
and if 51-5 does appear slightly disconnected in its present setting, instead of 
regarding it as an interpolation (for which the contents afford no justification), 
I should prefer to regard 5}* as a misplaced section which originally lay 
between 3’ and 3°. ; 

(c) Vélter’s independent attempt (Der Erste Petrusbrief, seine Entste- 
hung und Stellung in der Geschichte des Urchristentums, 1906) distinguishes 
a pseudonymous Petrine epistle, written at Rome previous to the Domitianic 
persecution, from a series of later interpolations (’Inc0d Xpiorod, Ilévrov . . . 
Biduvlas, 11; cal p. .. . wAnOuvOely, 17; Tod Kupiov. . . Xpiorod, 50 dvacrdcews 
"I. X. éx vexp&v, 135 ev daox. I. X., 173 dv. . . miorevovres dé, 18; 17; év 
avevpatt dylw droor. dm’ otpaved, 112; év darox. I, X., 13; 178-71 24); ud "I, 
X., 25; em aire, 2°; 272°; rov Xpicrdv, 3! ; ev Xpior@, 32%; 338-49; dua’ I. X., 
4; 412; Kal udprus... Kowwvds, 5}; elddres . . . €miredetoOat, 5°; drlyor 
madorras, év Xpisr@, 5); év B., 519; rots ev Xpior@, 514) added tc. 115 A.D. dur- 





* McGiffert (4.4. 598 f.) ingeniously suggests Barnabas as the author of 
the anonymous original. Certainly, so far as we can judge, Paul, Barnabas, 
and Peter were the only three men who stood in the relationship indicated 
by 522-4 to Mark and Silvanus. Barnabas had been in touch with Paul and 
Asia Minor; he was a Hellenist, also, who would know the LXX. But 25-9 
need not have come from a Levite, and Barnabas had no special call to 
remain anonymous as an author, 

ft Cp. Clemen’s adverse discussion (S., 1905, 619-628). 

+ 3°! and 4°, the passages on the descent and mission to the underworld, 
are no doubt parenthetical ; but this does not involve their interpolation at a 
later date, as Cramer (Wieuwe bijdragen, vii. 4. 73 f., 126 f.) and A. Meyer 
(die moderne Forschung wiber die Gesch. d. Ure., 1898, p. 43) propose (cp. 
Baljon, Zheol. Stud., 1891, 429-431), followed recently by P. Schmidt 
(ZWT., 1907, 42f.), who assigns 3% and 48 to various hands, the latter 
interpolation being made by one who either did not know of 3!" or wished to 
emphasise a simpler and more orthodox idea of the descensus. In any case, 
the interpolation must have been inserted during the earlier part of the second 
century, as Origen found it in his text. Hart (ZGT. v. 2f.) suggests that 4-5" 
is a postscript intended for some of the community who were exposed to special 
trial; but the allusions to persecution in 2-3 are sufficient to show that the 
situation of the churches addressed was probably homogeneous in this respect. 
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ing the Asiatic persecution under Trajan. This hypothesis is beset, however, 
with insuperable difficulties, literary and historical. It is improbable that 
-any writing towards the close of the first century would be circulated as 
Petrine which explicitly avoided all mention of Jesus Christ (p. 27; by 
way of protest against Paul’s Christology!) and contented itself with ~ 
religious conceptions which added nothing specifically Christian to the 
OT, piety. ; 

(dz) Perdelwitz (Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem des I Petrus- 
briefes, 1911) regards 1°-4" as a baptismal address, added to a homily for 
the general church of these neophytes, a church composed mainly of 
people who had once been members of a mystery-cult like that of Cybele. 
But even to this Wendland’s verdict applies: ‘‘hier, wie bei Col Jac II 
Petr Barnabas halte ich alle Zerstiickelungshypothesen fiir Spielerei” 
(HBNT. i. 2. 368). Perdelwitz’s proofs of a literary fusion in 1 Pt are less 
attractive than his evidence for a background of ‘ mystery-religion.’ 

Any theory of the writing thus turns out to involve a fairly specu- 
lative reconstruction of the historical data requisite for its setting. If, as 
Harnack insists, the alternative lies between some form of his own theory 
and a Petrine origin, the latter probably will carry the day. An early date 
is favoured by the absence of any heretical tendencies among the readers, 
the naive outlook on the imminent end (4!**), and the exercise of charismatic 
gifts (47°); dmroxdd\vyis and dvacrpopy are favourite words of the epistle, 
and by common consent it has the stamp of primitive Christianity more 
clearly than any other, not only of the writings in the Petrine New Testament 
(Gospel, Acts, Epp., Apoc.), but of the post-Pauline writings. The hypothesis 
of Silvanus’ share in its composition is not illegitimate, and since it meets 
the difficulty of the style as well as—in part—that of the religious outlook, 
while the problem of the ‘‘ persecution”’-allusions is not insuperable, there 
is some reason to accept the pastoral as the earliest literary memento of the 
primitive apostolic mission, a writing which voices not so much a personality 
asagreat cause. The fact that it is practically the sole witness of its class, 
is intelligible in the light of the mission itself. If tradition is to be credited, 
attention to literary composition was precluded, as a rule, not simply by 
natural inaptitude, but by the more pressing concerns of practical organisation 
and propaganda (cp. Eus. H. £, iii. 24. 3: rijs rv obpavGy Baoidelas rhv 
yaow én racav KariyyedXov Thy olkovumévynv, crovdis Tis Tept Td Aoyoypadeiv 
puxpay trovovjevoe ppovrida*® kat rodr’ éxparrov dre yelfovr Kal brép dvOpwrov 
éEumnperovpevar Staxovig). 
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§ 1. Contents.—After the address (vv.!-2) the writer explains 
that his reason for communicating with his friends (vv.*") is to 
warn them against a body of errorists within the church, a set of 
loud, arrogant, and poisonous characters,! whose doom (rotro 70 
xpiwa, proleptic) is violently and vividly described as that of 
their older angelic and human prototypes (vv.>11) in vice. The 
writer especially recalls a prediction of their fate in the book of 


1 The phrase tives here (v.*), as, ¢.g., in Gal 2! (see above, p. 85), has 
‘ quelque chose de méprisant’ (Arnauld). 
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Enoch (vv.!2),* and urges his readers to adhere (vv.!7-18- 20f-) 
steadfastly to the primitive, apostolic tradition of the faith against 
plausible innovations (cp. v.° 77 dag wapadofeion). With a brief 
doxology (vv.?4%5) the letter closes. Religious conservatism + 
is its keynote. The pretensions of the do«Bets are contrasted 
with the fixed and final Christian tradition (cp. 1 Jn 22% 41f 56f), 
Their very methods and fate are no new thing; long ago (dAav) 
this had been foreseen by prophets and apostles alike. The 
writer disclaims originality even for his own warnings; all he 
requires to do is to remind orthodox Christians (vv.> 1”) of the 
principles and prophecies of that faith which they already know 
(cp. 1 Jn 270-21) _a plea for orthodoxy which is curiously bound 
up with belief in several superstitions drawn from what the author 
of Titus (11+) would have sharply denounced as ‘ Jewish myths.’ 


Conservatism involves retrospect, and the epistle looks back upon the 
apostolic age as (vv.* 1’) t distant and authoritative. These allusions are 
not to be explained away as if they meant no more than that the apostles were 
scattered (and therefore out of reach), or that the primitive Palestinian 
apostles alone are conceived of as dead. Neither does the @\eyov by 
necessarily imply that the readers had at one time been hearers of the 
apostles. On the other hand, it is a forced interpretation of v.° which finds 
in it an allusion to the Lord’s punishment of unbelieving Israel at the fall 
of Jerusalem (so, ¢.g., Hofmann, Zahn); for, apart from other reasons 
(cp. F. Maier’s essay in BZ., 1904, 377-397), 7d Sedrepoy refers not to two 
separate events, but to a stage later than the odcas (cp. 1 Co 10", He 3), 
and it would be irregular to introduce a symbolic modern (contrast md)az, ' 
v.4) example in the midst of historical ones. The order of *? is no doubt 
unchronological, but the anticlimax is not bettered by shifting v.° into the 
NT period. The reverse attempt (e.g. Credner, Rampf, Bleek, Gutjahr) to 
argue from J.’s silence that he must have written prior to the disaster of 
A.D. 70, is as unconvincing here as in the case of Hebrews. It is doubtful if 
the destruction of Jerusalem would have seemed to him an instance of divine 





* On the Enochic background of the epistle, cp. Lods, Le évre d’ Hénoch 
(pp. 98-100), M. R. James (pp. xlif.), and Chase (DAZ, ii. 801-802). 

+ ‘* Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly orthodox, 
highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the fourth century” (Bigg, 
Pp. 325). 

t{ While wloris by itself was used objectively by Paul now and then (cp. 
Gal 1”, Phil 1°”, cp. Ac 67), the context and the form of v.° (the faith once for 
all delivered, not to you, but Zo the saints), taken with v.!" (your most holy 
faith), show unmistakably the sub-apostolic atmosphere (cp. ¢.g. Polykarp, 
who speaks of being ‘built up els riv dodeicay duiv rior’ [iii. 2, iv. 2]). 
But there is no allusion to any formula of faith transmitted to the disciples, as 
A. Seeberg contends (Der Katechismus d. Urchristenhett, 1903, pp. 195-196) 5 ; 
aiorts is simply the body of Christian belief, 
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judgment on sceptical antinomianism, and in any case his choice of instances 
is dictated by special motives, e.g. the desire to adduce the prototypes of error 
in ancient prophecy, particularly from apocalyptic sources. 


§ 2. Characteristics.—The writer and his circle are at home 
within the (pp. 32 f.) literature and legends * of Judaism, as the 
allusions to the book of Enoch and (vv.® 16) the Assumption of 
Moses (cp. R. H. Charles, Assumption of Moses, pp. 105 f.) show ; 
but this is no clue to the epistle’s date or mz/ieu, since both were 
written by the time of Jesus, and since the former was widely 
read and honoured in early Christianity, if we may judge from the 
allusions and citations of the first and second centuries (cp. F. 
Martin, Le ivre d’ Hénoch, 1906, pp. cxiif.; Lawlor in Journal of 
Philology, 1897, 164-225). The latter “represents that tendency 
in Jewish thought which was most nearly allied to primitive 
Christianity” (Burkitt, DZ. iii. 449), and its opposition to the 
antinomian tendencies of the Sadducees may have recommended 
it to J. in view of his contemporary errorists. His familiarity 
with apocalyptic literature is probably responsible for the otroé 
eiow rubric, cp. vv.©) 10 12. 16.19, 4 favourite expression with such 
writers (cp. eg. Zec 1%, Apoc 74 etc, En 46%, Slav. En 73 
etc.), as well as for the Hebraistic colouring of his periods. 
* Die ganze Redeweise ist tiber aus lebhaft und gedringt, plastisch 
und konkret, mit einem Wort: echt orientalisch” (F. Maier, 
p. 168). The fondness for triple grouping (vv. * 5-7. 8. 11f, 28, 25¢) 
is more outstanding than the three instances where a fivefold 
arrangement (vv.!#13. 16.25) can be observed, and there is a 
certain balance and even rhythm of structure (cp. Cladder in 
JTS., 1904, 598-603) visible in the antithetical poise of various 
sentences and paragraphs, which smacks of the older Jewish 
writings. ‘These features, however, do not stamp the work as 
late or early. The epistle shares with Luke’s writings in the NT 
collection, words like dyaAd\iaois (He 19 LXX), dAoyos, the 
Hellenistic xdépita for xdpw (v.4=Ac 2427 25°), evumvialdpevor 
(Ac 217 LXX), and the dative in v.4= Lk 18°!:; with Hebrews, 


* On the Michael-myth, see J. T. Marshall (ZZ. xi. 390-391) and 
Lueken’s Zrzengel Michael (1898), with Cheyne’s Bible Problems (226 f.). 

+ That he was a Jewish Christian does not necessarily follow, much less 
that his audience were Jewish Christians (Hoennicke, /C. 92-93), though 
the former inference is plausible on broader grounds. 

tCp. the collocation of three participles with a finite vb. (v.%*= 
He 12%), 
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avrioyia, Eopos, peyadwovvy ; and with Paul one or two terms, 
such as didios, kupidrys, oixyriypiov, and mpoypadew, besides dyror 
and xAyrot. But these are either too casual or too diverse in 
meaning to prove any literary relationship. Apart from the 
allusion in v.!® to language which the later Gnostics had adopted 
from Paul (cp. 1 Co 214), and the resemblances of the address 
(cp. 1 Th 14, 2 Th 218) and the doxology (v.24=Ro 1675-27, 
‘see above, p. 135), there is little or nothing to indicate any use 
or even reminiscences of the genuine Pauline correspondence. 
The impression of a similarity of atmosphere between the epistle 
and the Pauline pastorals is heightened, however, by a series 
of coincidences in thought and expression (*4=2 Ti 38, the 
use of iors and of Oeds owryp), particularly in v.17 which 
implies the circulation of a prophecy such as has been pre- 
served in these pastorals. It is therefore highly probable that 
the latter were known to this writer, though there is no clear 
evidence that he used them. 

§ 3. Kelation to 2 Feter.—Special literature: E. A. Richter, 
De origine epist. P. posterioris ex epist. Jude repetenda (1810) ; 
E. Moutier, Za seconde épitre de Pierre et celle de Jude (Strassburg, 
1829), Mayerhoff’s Linlettung in die petrinischen Schriften (1835), 
pp. 171-182; B. Weiss (SX., 1866, 256f.); O. Michael in 
Festschrift fiir Ficke (Leipzig, 1897); H. Schwienhorst, Das 
Verhdaltniss des Judasbriefes zum zweiten Petrusbrief untersucht 
(Minster, 1904); A. Maier (ZQ., 1905, 547-580); J. B. Mayor 
in EGT. v. 303-317. 

The similarities between Judas and 2 P. are not altogether 
confined to 4 of the former and the second chapter of the 
latter (cp. e.g. Jud §=2 P 221, Jud &?=2 P 37, Jud 1-8=2 P 3it, 
Jud #4 %=2 P 3% Jud 4*=2 P 3!" Jud %=2 P 318), but in that 
chapter they mount up to an exceptional height, as may be seen 
from the following summary : 


Jupas 


(*) For certain men have slipped in 
by stealth (mapewéducav), those who 
were long ago (7d)ac) predestined 
(els rodro 76 Kplua) to this doom 
—impious men, perverting our God’s 
grace into a4oéAyerdv, and denying 


2P2 


(1) False teachers, men who shall 
stealthily introduce (maperd£oucr) 
destructive heresies . . . denying 
the Master who bought them (rédv 
dyopdcavra abrovs deowdrnv dpvov- 
pevot).* 





* The contrast of dyopdcavra is with the extortionate demands of the 
errorists for remuneration (2°, cp. Tit 1 ; Iren. i. 13. 3; Eus. H. Z. v. 18. 2). 
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the only Master and our Lord Jesus 
Christ (kai tov pdvov derrérny kal 
KUpiov quay I, X. dpvovpevor). 

(8) And angels which kept not their 
office but abandoned their own habit- 
ation, he has kept under the nether 
blackness in fetters everlasting 
(Secuots didlos bard Sdpov TerhpyKev) 
for the judgment (els xpiow) of the 
great day. 

(7) Even as* Sodom and Gomorrha, 
with the surrounding cities . . . are 
exhibited as a warning (de?yua), 
undergoing the penalty of fire eternal. 

(8) These men f with their sensual 
dreams pollute the flesh (cdpxa pual- 
vovowv), contemn the Lordship (xupz6- 
TyTa a&0erodc.v), and abuse Majesties 
(ddEas BAacpymodorr). 


(?) Now when Michael the arch- 
angel was disputing with the devil in 
controversy over the body of Moses, 
he dared not (ov« érodujoev) bring 
an abusive accusation against him 
(xplow éreveyxety BAacpnutas). 


(#°) But these men heap abuse on 
whatever they are ignorant of (odroe 
dé, 80a per ovk otdacw Bracdynpodiorr), 
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(7) And many still follow their 
aoedyelas 

(°) ofs rd kplwaékmadat ovx dpyet. 

(4) God spared not angels when 
they sinned, but thrusting them down 
to Tartarus, to pits of nether black- 
ness (ceipots {dpov), delivered them to 
be kept for judgment (zapédwxer els 
Kplow Tnpovpévous). 


(°) Reducing the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrha to ashes . . . making 
an example of them (imdderypa ré- 
Oerxes). 

(2°) Those who walk after the flesh 
in the lust of pollution (6rlow capxéds 
[=Jud 7 éricw capxds] ev émiduple 
piacpod), and despise the Lordship 
(xuptéryros). Daring (roAmyral, cp. 
Jud °), . . . they tremble not when 
they abuse Majesties (défas Brardn- 
poorres). 


(2) Whereas angels . . .t 


do not bring an abusive accusation 
against them (@épovow BrAdopnuov 
plow). 

(2) But these men, like irrational 
brutes (o6ro dé, ws Nova (Ha) by 
nature born (@vo.xa) for capture and 





* The region of the Dead Sea, with its volcanic features, is associated in 


En 17° with the subterranean burning of the fallen angels. 


In 2 P. the 


deluge is inserted between the fall of the angels and the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrha (cp. 3°), whereas Cain and Korah fall out. By the omission 
of the apostasy of the Israelites, 2 P. straightens out the chronology of Jud. 
On the other hand, 2 P.’s insertion of God’s rescuing mercy (2* * °), when 
contrasted with Jud 2°, shows that the situation has become more serious. 
2 P.’s start with the fallen angels is motived by the fact that they were the 
instructors of mankind in malpractices, according to Jewish tradition (cp. En, 
ix. 5-6, x. 7, etc.), and consequently the natural prototype of false teachers 
(2'*); his insertion anticipates the milder thought of 3°, and is suggested by 
the allusion of 1 P 37° to Noah. J.’s reference to the sin of the angels in 
connection with Sodom echoes the tradition preserved in Test. Napth. iii. 

+ Peter’s generalising version is less clear than J.’s; indeed, were it not 
for the latter, it would be fair to call it “‘ the most enigmatical sentence in the 
. N.T.” (Alford). : 
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and whatever they do understand by 
nature (@voixds), like the irrational 
brutes (@s ra &Novya (Ga), through 
that are they corrupted (P0elpovrat). 


(4) They went the road of (r7 65) 
Kain, rushed headlong for wages 
(u10 605) in the error of Balaam. 


(7) These men are the sunken 
rocks (omAddes) in your love-feasts 
(é€v rats dydras btudv), feasting with 
you (cuvevwxovpevot). 

(22-18) Rainless clouds (vepéAae 
dvvdpa), swept along by winds... 
for whom the nether blackness of 
darkness has been for ever reserved 
(ofs 6 £dpos Too oKérovs els aldva 
TETHPNTAL). 

(18) Their mouth speaks extrava- 
gantly (taépoyxa). 

(27) Remember the words (uv7joOnre 
Trav pnudrwv) spoken beforehand by 
the apostles of our Lord Jesus (rév 
mpoetpnuévey brd Tav drocré\wr),. 


(#8) how they told you: at the end 
of the time (ém’ écxdrov roi xpédvov) 
there shall be (2covrat, v.1. éXevoovrar) 
scoffers (éumatkra), walking after 
their own impious lusts (kard& rds 
daurGv émiOupias mopevduevor 
doeBeav). 


TOV 
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corruption (@@opdy), uttering abuse 
about things they are ignorant of (é 
ols dyvootow BracdnuodrTes), shall 
also perish in their corruption (é 77 
Pbope adr&v pbaphoovrat). 

() They followed the road (r7 
66@) of Balaam the son of Bosor,* 
who loved the wages (utc 86v) of mal- 
practice. 

(3) Spots and blots (omiAoe kat 
amo)... & tais dmdrast (vl. 
dydmrais) avrévy ... feasting with 
you (cuvevwxovmevot Upiv). 

(7) These men are waterless 
fountains (ryyat dyvdpor) and mists 
driven by a squall. . . for whom the 
nether blackness of darkness has been 
reserved (ofs 6 ¢épos Tod ocxérous els 
aldva rernpyrat). 

(8) Uttering futile extravagances 
(vmépoyKa). 

(37) Remember the words spoken 
beforehand (uyycOjvat r&v mpoepy- 
pévev) by the holy prophets and the 
commandment of the apostles sent 
you from the Lord and Saviour ; 

3° knowing this first of all, that in 
the last days (ém’ éoxdrwv r&v nuepov) 
scoffers (é€umatkrat) shall come (éAev- 
govrat) scoffing, walking after their 
own lusts (kard ras ldlas émiOuplas 
air&y mopevduevot). 


These phenomena imply either (a) the common use of some earlier docu- 


ment, or (4) a literary relationship between the two epistles. 


The former 


theory fails to explain anything except the legendary elements, which can 
satisfactorily be accounted for, especially since the discovery of the book of 
Enoch, without conjecturing (with older critics like Herder and Hasse) 
some Persian original, or§ some Aramaic document containing Noachic and 





* Bosor is a blunder for Beor (cp. & B), unless, with A. Sanda (BZ., 
1904, 188 f.), it is to be taken geographically. 

‘+ For this use of drdry, see Nigeli’s Der Wortschitz d. Paulus, p. 15. 

} Spitta and Baljon omit xal rijs . . . owrfpos as a gloss; Blass inserts 
dia between 77s and 7Gr (as in the title of the Didaché). 

§ Cp. Sherlock’s Dissertation concerning the Authority of the Second Epistle 
of Peter; Kaiser’s Commentarius, guo lingue aramaice usus ad judicanda et 
interpretanda plure N.T. loca . . .. defenditur (1831), pp. 77 f., and Lumby 
in Zxp.' iv. 461. 
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Enochic prophecies upon the deluge, or, finally, a Jewish or Jewish Christian 
‘ Strafpredigt.?* The alternative hypothesis (4) is rather to be accepted in 
the form of a dependence of 2 P. upon Judas (so most critics, especially 
Credner, Alford, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Abbott, Weiss, Baljon, 
James, Chase, F. Maier, Jiilicher, Salmon, Mayor, and Belser, as against 
Luther’s opinion, which was supported by Dietlein, Lumby, Mansel, Hof- 
mann, Plummer, Spitta, Zahn, Wohlenberg, and Bigg). (i.) It is more likely 
that a later writer should incorporate practically the bulk of a brief note like 
that of Judas, than that the author of the latter should select only the 

middle portion of 2 Pet. To this it is not enough to reply that he chose only 
_ the section which suited his purpose, for if his purpose (as Spitta urges) was 
to emphasise the apostolic warnings against libertines, be would have made it 
more clear that he was using Peter’s zfs¢sstma uerba, and in any case a section 
like that of 37 would have been as apt to hisaim. Furthermore (ii.) Judas 
has the notes of an original writer. The style is sententious, forcible, and 
terse, as compared with the cloudy and rhetorical language of 2 P. (cp. 
Jud 4 with 2 P 2°, Jud ® with 2 P 24, Jud? with 2 P 2°, Jud § with 2 P 2”, Jud ® 
with 2 P 2", Jud’ with 2 P 2); thus—to quote one instance—the more 
popular orovdqv rapevopépecy of the later writer (1°) is a relapse from the correct 
orovdip moetoOa of Jud *, Again, (iii.) 2 P. has exaggerated the habit of 
iteration which crops up now and again in Jud. (cp. rypew and {d¢os in ®& 38 
kplots in & % 15, and Bracdyu. in 1, also 1% and 78) despite the latter’s 
skill in devising synonyms. In the later writer, partly owing to an imitation 
of 1 P., where this literary trait occasionally recurs (cp. cwrnpia in 19°! ; xaxo- 
mobs, 2114; dyadom., 2341 2°), the iteration of insignificant terms becomes 
almost wearisome (cp. émiyopnyeiv, 1% 1 5 évexd., 11738 5 daroped’yew, 1% 1 18. 20; 
mpopyrela, 1% 71; pOéyyerOar, 21° 18 ; dered fev, 21% 185 wicOds ddixlas, 2% 15 ; 
oroxeia Kavoovpeva, 3% 1 etc. etc.). Finally, (iv.) at several points the 
language of 2 P. is only intelligible from that of Judas; e.g. the general- 
‘ ised allusion to angels in 2 P 2°" becomes clear from Jud ® with its specific 
reference to Michael. The haste and vehemence of Judas the zealot lead 
him now and then into a certain confused tone of denunciation, which is 
at once softened and straightened out in the later epistle. 2 P. has not the 
urgency which dictated the composition of Judas; it is more derivative than 
the latter. ‘‘The impression which they leave on my mind is that in J. we 
have the first thought, in P. the second thought; that we can generally 
see a reason why P. ahould have altered J., but very rarely a reason why 
what we read in P. should have been altered to what we find in J. P. is more 
reflective, J. more spontaneous” (Mayor, p. xxv). ‘‘Es ist eine absurde 
Vorstellung, dass der kleine, an Vorstellungen viel reichere Jud aus einzelnen, 
da und dort herausgerissenen, iiber eine gréssere Fliche zerstreuten, an sich 
meist ganz nebensdchlichen, fast armseligen Wortern und Sitzen des grossen 
2 Petr zusammengestoppelt ist” (Maier, Der Judasbrief, 107-108). ‘*‘ Begrei- 
flich ist, dass ein Mann, der seinen Lesern noch mehr zu sagen hatte, den 
Inhalt des Judasbriefes in seinem grdsseren Briefe verarbeitete; dass aber 
Judas, wenn er vor den von Petrus geschilderten Irrlehrern warnen will, 
statt sich ausdriicklich auf diese grosse Autoritat zu berufen, einfach ein Stiick 





* Cp. Heinrici, Ure. 112, and Lit. Charakter d. NT Schrifien, 78-79. 
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des Petrusbriefes neu herausgibt unter seinem Namen, ist bundenkber ” (Haupt 
in SX., 1904, 149). 

§ 4. Literary connections.—While the earliest trace of the 
epistle is in 2 Pet., its brevity, limited circulation, and lack of 
significant ideas prevented it from being used by other writers in 
the second century ; almost the only document which presents 
any resemblance to it is the Didaché, where 27 (od pojoes révra 
GvOpwrov, GANa ods pev édéyEes, wept 5é dv apocevéy, ovs de 
dyarjoes drép tiv Wuxnv cov) recalls the similar triple sentence 
of Jud 27-8 (kai ods pev eAéyxere Suaxpivopevovs, ods dé owlere 

. ods Oe éXeare),* whilst J.’s assertion that the errorists’ 
Kupiotyta aberodow (v.8) is explained by the counsel of Did. 4! 
(riwjoes avrov—i.e. him who speaks the word of God—ds 
Kvpuov* dev yap 7 Kupiorns dadcirar, éxet Kvpids éotv). The 
connection between murmuring and blasphemy is not striking 
enough to justify stress being laid (as, e.g., by Spitta, 534-535, 
and F. Maier, p. 65) on 3°° as a possible instance of the use of 
Jud *1°, and even were the text of Jud #28 (cp. WH. ii. 106 f.) 
and of Did 2’ more certain than it is, it would be imprudent to 
base any conclusions of literary filiation upon so lonely and 
precarious a piece of evidence. ‘On other grounds it seems 
likely that the two documents had their origin within the same 
circle of Christian thought, and it is conceivable that parts of the 
Didaché are u/timately the work of the author of the epistle” 
(Chase, 795). Be this as it may, the Didaché on the whole fails 
to furnish any zerxminus ad guem for Judas, and still less do 
Barnabas (2!° 49, against Jud °4), 2 Clem. (20*= Jud °, cp. WVZA. 
129), and Hermas (Sim. v. 7. 2=Jud 8, Sim. ix. 9. 13 against 
Jud ”4), though the coincidence between Mart. Polyk. (address €Acos 
Kal eipyvy Kal ayday . . . tAnOvvOein) = Jud 2 (€Acos piv kai eipyvy 
kat aydary wAynOvvOein) is remarkable enough (see above, p. 336). 

By the end of the second century the homily was accepted as canonical 
and apostolic in Alexandria (Clement, Origen), Africa (Tertullian), and Rome 
(Murat. Canon); but the very terms and context in which it is mentioned 


in the Mur. Canon and even in Origen (2% JZatt. t. xvii. 30) indicate that 
its reception was far from being unanimous ; f and this is corroborated by its 





* A case for the omission (with C* Syr. hl.) of ods 6é éXeGre is presented 
by R. A. Falconer (Zxf.° iv. 200-207) ; see, further, Souter (GX. 61). 

+ Besides, Tertullian not only mistakes J. for an apostle, but is chiefly 
interested in his epistle because it guarantees the authority of the book of 
Enoch (de czltu fem. i. 3) while Clem. Alex.’s opinion is weakened by the 
fact that he attributes Hebrews to Paul. 
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absence subsequently from the writings of the Antioch school and the Syriac 
vulgate. The suspicions (Eus, H. £. ii. 23. 25) which thus hindered its 
entrance into certain circles of the church, as one of the dvrideydueva, were 
due not to critical scruples so much as to the hesitation aroused by the source 
and character of its apocryphal citations (so Jerome, de utr. zllustr. cx.). 
Its unpopularity in the African churches, to judge from Cyprian’s lack of 
reference to it and from other data, and its failure to win acceptance in the 
school of Antioch, rendered its ecclesiastical career as precarious and 
chequered as that of several of the other ‘catholic epistles.’ Its disrepute in 
many quarters, particularly throughout the West, was only partially counter- 
balanced by the fact that Clement of Alexandria (in his Hyfotoposezs, cp. 
Westcott’s Canon, pp. 355f.) and Didymus of the same city (in the fourth 
century) wrote comments on it, the latter with especial regard to its 
compromising employment of apocryphal writings. 

§ 5. Odject—The writer is not interested in the dceBeis, as 
the apologists of the second century are in the principles of the 
errorists whom they controvert. He attempts no refutation of 
their theories, nor does he go into any detail in exposing their 
aberrations. He is a plain, honest leader of the church, who 
knows when round indignation is more telling than argument. 
His interest is purely practical. Alarmed at the possibility of his 
friends being contaminated by these intruders, he writes this 
brief, forcible warning, full of what Origen called éppwyevor Adyou. 
It denounces* rather than describes the objects of its attack, 
and there is a note of exaggerated severity in it, ‘a certain hasti- 
ness and tendency to take things at the worst’ (Bigg). When 
the news of the movement’s spread reached him (v.°), he was in 
the act of composing an epistle or treatise for his friends zepi rijs 
Kowns owtypias: this he laid aside at once in order to lose no 
time in putting them on their guard. His practical object, 
together with the fact that the readers were well acquainted with 
the errorists, naturally gave no occasion for a minute transcript 
of the latter’s aims; one or two hints emerge which indicate 
their general physiognomy, but these glimpses are neither un- 
ambiguous nor coherent, z.e. they do not point to any one of the 
regular gnostic circles of which we have any knowledge. The 
note of dualism (v.* rov povoy deardrnv apvotpevor, v.% pdvw Od) F 
was common to most Gnostics, including, of course, the Carpo- 
kratians (so for Judas, Grotius and Mangold, Zin/. 723 f., with 


***To a modern reader it is curious rather than edifying, with the 
exception of the beginning and end” (Mayor, p. clii). 
t The phrase is not so much liturgical as a polemical reference to gnostic 
theosophies (cp. Jn 5“4 178, and E. A. Abbott’s Dzaz., 1895, 2664). 
23 
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Schenkel, Christusbild, 161f.; Cone, Gospel and its Earliest 
Interpretations, 3338-341 ; and Pfleiderer, Urc. iv. 251 f.) and the 
Cainites (v."), who (according to Irenzeus, i. 31. 1) claimed 
kinship with the Sodomites (v.’) and Korah (v."4); though the 
allusion to Cain, in the light of 1%, seems to voice the Jewish 
tradition, as.old as Philo (cp. Siegfried’s Philo, pp. 150 f.), that 
Cain was the first sceptic, who denied any future rewards for 
the good or punishment for the wicked (Targ. Jerus. on Gn 4’). 
Again, the abuse of love-feasts (v.!*), flattery of the rich (v.16), 
and antinomian tendencies, are common to these errorists and 
to the followers of Marcus in Asia Minor, ¢ A.D. 160 (Iren. i. 
13-21); but Judas never alludes to the women over whom 
Marcus exercised extraordinary power, and the above traits are 
not peculiar to the Marcosians. The combination of denying 
Christ (v.*) with immorality would harmonise either with Tit 116 
or with the Nikolaitans * (Apoc 2 } cp, 218 otk jpvjow ri wiotw 
pov). There is no evidence to connect it with any theoretical 
error, such as that of Cerinthus (cp. 1 Jn 22%), on the person of 
Christ, but the libertine conduct of J.’s errorists was plainly 
justified in their own opinion by their views (cp. v.8); just as the 
Carpokratians (¢. A.D. 140), whose heresy Clem. Alex. (.Stvom. iii. 
2. 6-10) found prophetically described in this epistle, advocated 
promiscuous sexual indulgence on the ground that the sexual 
impulse was a God-given instinct. Cain and Korah (v.1!) were 
honoured by the Ophites, of whom the Cainites were an offshoot, 
and the adherents of Simon Magus and of Carpokrates are said 
by Irenzeus (i. 25. 1) to have scoffed at the angels who were 
responsible for the creation. 

Whoever they were, they were charged by Judas with sodomy - 
(v.”) and sexual abuses (v.1°),+ as well as with covetousness— 


*So Thiersch, Ewald, Schott, Huther, Wiesinger, Mansel, Sieffert, 
Bartlet, and recently Knopf (V7Z. 32a-322), who argues that J.’s errorists not 
only were libertines and spiritualists like the N., but shared the same attitude 
towards the devil, holding that the true Christian could scoff at his power and 
safely practise immorality. This involves the identification of the angelic 
powers in v.® with evil spirits (so, ¢.g., Weiss and Schott), A cognate view 
(E. P. Gould, VW77%. pp. 157-158) makes J. point to the summary fate of 
the wicked angels as a proof that angels in general need not be reviled, and 
that the errorists had better not justify their sensual indulgence by appealing 
‘more or less cynically to’ the ‘ roving propensities’ of these aerial beings. 

‘t For which the dydzraz (v.!*) would give opportunity to the unscrupulous, 
as in the case, ¢.g., of the Carpokratians. This lust, combined with insub- 
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the latter (v.l!, v.12 éavrods omaivovres, v.16 dpedelas xdpw) 
pointing to a familiar type of the prophet or mystagogue, who 
traded on the generosity and credulity of his dupes. On being 
checked by the authorities of the churches, they became re- 
bellious and discontented (8 1° 16%) like Korah; while, like 
Balaam (v.!4), they were pseudo-prophets (this is the force of 
évurrviagopevot, v.°) as well as selfish. Furthermore, they made 
loud pretensions (v.18, v.16 76 ordua airav Aad trépoyxa), 
evidently on the score of superiority to the rank and file of 
ordinary Christians. Like most of the Gnostics, they appear to 
have called themselves zvevyarixol, in contrast to the inferior 
woxtxoi of the church (this is the point of J.’s retort in v.19) ; 
the exclusiveness (vv.1% 22) and lack of brotherly love (v.!2 vepéda 
dvvdpot, Sévdpa dkapra), which this ostentation developed, are a 
constant source of reproach in the writings of this period (cp. 
t John, Ignatius). Such traits belong to the incipient phases of 
some local, possibly syncretistic, development of libertinism upon 
gnostic lines,* rather than to any definite school; they cannot 
be fairly explained (Spitta, 503f., after Neander) as natural to 
some ultra-Paulinists, or to errorists of a purely practical bent, 
resembling those attacked by Paul at Corinth or Colossz, or to 
Jewish Christian heretics (so, ¢.g., Credner and Salmon). 

§ 6. Period and authorship.—in view of Eph 2” 35 and 
Apoc 18% 2114 the allusion to the apostles in v.17 would not 
necessarily fix the zerminus a quo for the epistle beyond the last 
quarter of the first century; but neither would the evidence 
just adduced from the incipient gnostic tendencies which it 
controverts, converge upon a date for its composition in the 
early decades of the second century. If there is an allusion in 
ver. 17 to 2 Ti 3'* and 1 Ti 4", it would be hard (cp. Jacoby, 
NT Ethik, 455 f.) to attribute the authorship either (a) to Judas, 


ordination, is the point made by J. (v.*) in comparing the errorists to the 
fallen angels (cp. Justin, 4Zo/. ii. 5; Jub iv. 15 f.), who in Jewish legend (cp. 
Volz, Jud. Eschatologie, pp. 273 f., and Bousset, die Religion des Judentums, 
326 f., for the evidence from Enoch, etc.) were guilty of both these sins. 

*So Harnack (early representatives of the Archontikoi, Kainites, 
Nikolaitans, etc.) and Belser: ‘man wird sonach in diesen ‘ Gottlosen’ 
Anhinger des Simon Magus, eines Menander und Nikolaus (Iren. adv. haer. 
i, 23; Tert. de anima, 50; Apoc 2* ") erblicken diirfen ; Gesinnungsgenossen 
des Thebutis und Dositheus, von welchen ersterer zunichst ein Schisma 
veranlasste und dasselbe bald zur Haresie weiterbildete (Eus, @. Z. iv. 22)” 
(Zinl. 661-662). ; 
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the brother of James (Mk 6°, Mt 1355), who is supposed (Clem. 
Alex.) to have described himself as the servant, not the brother, 
of the Lord, owing to reverent humility (so the large majority of 
edd.) ; or (4) to the apostolic * Judas of Lk 616, Ac 118 (so, e.g., 
Bertholdt, Schneckenburger, Hofmann, Lange, Keil, Belser, 
Wordsworth); or (c) even to Judas Barsabas (Ac 1522-23), 
the prominent prophet of the Jerusalem-church (so Schott, 
Welcker, Dr. John Lightfoot, Works, viii. 38-39 ; Selwyn, and 
Plumptre). (4) is weakened by the dubiety clinging to “Iovéas 
"IaxéBov (which may mean ‘son of James’ rather than 
‘brother’), and like (a) is handicapped by the difficulty of 
seeing how Judas could have lived long enough to write 
the epistle. The well-known story about the grandsons of 
Judas, the brother of James of Jerusalem, being brought before 
Domitian, suggests that the grandfather could hardly have sur- 
vived till ¢. ap. 85. Apart from this, it must be admitted, a fair 
case can be made out for his authorship, and many scholars find 
themselves able to read the allusions to the errorists in such a 
way as to place them in the third quarter of the first century, 
thus interpreting the title literally.t Renan (iii. ch. x.) is alone 
in relegating it to ¢ A.D. 54 as a covert and rancorous pamphlet 
against Paul, but a date within the seventh decade of the first 
century (Arnauld, Weiss) is upheld by many scholars, ¢.g. 60-64 
(Bigg), 63f. (Bisping, F. Maier, Gheorghiu), 64-66 (Rampf, 
Henkel, Schafer, pp. 314f.; Gutjahr, Belser, Kaulen, Trenkle), 
or predominantly 66f. (Reithmayr, Valroger, Fronmiiller, 
Eichhorn, Bleek, Schulze, Weiss, Wandel, Burger, Arnauld, 
Guericke, Stier, Langen, Salmond in Pulpit Commentary; 
Selwyn, Zhe Christian Prophets, pp. 146f. etc.). Others, like 
Kiihl (65-80), fix it somewhat later, e.g., in the eighth decade, so 
Zahn and Wohlenberg (70-75), Barth (after 70), Mayor, Sieffert 


* Tertullian and Origen (Lat.) both make the author an apostle; the 
similar assertion of the Decretum Gelastanum (see above, p. 17) only points 
to N. Italy or Gaul as the provenance of that document (/7:S. xiv, 471). 
The writer himself does not claim to be one of the apostles, and indeed he 
dissociates himself from them. 

+ If “Incods (A B etc., cp. WH. ii. 106; HA. 2632) is read (so, ¢.2., 
Alford and Zwaan) in v,° instead of xvptos, the difficulty of supposing that a 
brother of Jesus could have written thus (or, for the matter of that, have 
meant Jesus by 6 xvptos), is well-nigh insuperable. Even Paul used 6 Xpiords 
(1 Co 10*). Nor would it ease matters to take Inaods as equivalent to Joshua 
(E. E. Kellett, 27. xv. 381). 
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(70-80), and Bartlet, 44. 344-3513; ¢. a.D. 80, favoured by 
Credner, Reuss, Lumby, Schott (80-90), Ewald, Hofmann, Spitta, 
Keil, Knopf, Werdermann, and von Soden.* ‘The latter period 
has most in its favour, if the manifesto could be connected with 
the Judas of the early church. Otherwise, criticism is pushed 
into the first quarter of the second century (so, eg., Harnack, 
McGiffert, Jiilicher, Hollmann), slightly later by Schenkel (a.p. 
130-140) and Straatman (pp. ro2 f.), and later still by Volkmar, 
Mangold, Davidson, Pfleiderer, N. Schmidt in Zhe Prophet of 
Nazareth, p. 192 (after A.D. 150), and Barns (¢ A.D. 160), as 
formerly by. Semler (A.D. 150-200). 


On any form of the latter hypothesis, some explanation of the title (’Iovéas 
"I. X. dodAos, ddeA pds 5é’IaxwBov) becomes imperative. (a) The main objection 
to the pseudonym-hypothesis (Schwegler, Pfleiderer, Reuss, etc.), which makes 
the writer take the brother of Jesus as his mouthpiece, is that J. was far from 
important enough, that he would probably have been made an apostle (as 
by Tertullian afterwards), and that no attempt is made to develop his 
personality, as would have been natural under the circumstances.{ (4) More 
plausibly Harnack (ACZ. i. 1, pp. 465f.) would modify this by conjecturing 
that some unknown Judas of the second century (A.D. 100-130) wrote the 
homily against a.contemporary phase of Syro-Palestinian gnosticism, and that 
the words ddedpds 5¢ “IaxwPBouv were added later (A.D. 150-180) when it 
became desirable, in the light of the rampant gnosticism of the age, to 
guarantee the writing’s authority. Such a theory (so McGiffert, 44. 585- 
588 ; Bacon, Barns) in one form or another at once does some justice to the 
contents of the writing, which does not appear to come from one who either 
belonged to or survived the first generation, and to the title itself; it would 
not be difficult for a second-century scribe or editor, finding the words ’Iovéas 
"I. X. dodAes at the head of an earlier (‘not far from A.D. 90, Bacon, p. 170) 
manifesto against antinomian errorists, to amplify them with ddeAdds dé 
*"IaxwBov, supposing or wishing it to be supposed that the writer was the 
brother of the notable James of Jerusalem, whose rigid attitude towards pagan 





* ¢.e. in his commentary. The hurried and superficial paragraph at the 
close of his Zztvoduction (pp. 470-472) seems to abandon both the authorship 
of Judas and the first century date. 

f Jiilicher (Zzz/. p. 200) now thinks that the author belonged to a circle. 

where James was held in honour, but that he chose Judas as his pseudonym 
because he perhaps outlived the other Palestinian apostles, and therefore was a 
suitable mouthpiece for warnings against the rising peril. 
_ $ Grotius thought of Judas, a Jewish Christian bishop of Jerusalem in the 
second century, as the actual author; but ddeA@ds 5¢ "IaxwBouv could hardly 
be taken as an episcopal Jerusalemite title, and the very personality of this 
Judas is in dispute (cp. Zahn’s Forschungen, vi. 293 f., and Turner, /7'S. 
i. 529f., against Schlatter, 7U. xii. 25f., BFTZ. xii. 3, 1898, ‘die Kirche 
Jerusalems vom Jahre 70-130,’ pp. 29f.). Otherwise one might think of 
some presbyter called Judas (Dahl). 
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antinomian tendencies was so notorious. This, at any rate, seems upon the 
whole a more feasible line of conjecture than to suppose that the writing was 
originally an anonymous epistle or a manifesto. 

The destination of the pastoral, whether Syro-Palestine (de Wette, Bartlet), 
Antioch and its neighbourhood (Chase), Corinth* or, as some have more 
plausibly argued, Egypt (Mayerhoff, Schenkel, Mangold, etc.), cannot be 
precisely ascertained from the contents, and tradition is silent. Ifa Judas of 
the first century wrote it, Palestine or Antioch is a natural suggestion. The 
resemblances between the gnostic phenomena of J.’s opponents and those 
of John’s apocalypse, the Pauline pastorals, and Ignatius, might suggest Asia 
Minor (so von Soden and Bacon, the latter conjecturing that the local 
destination of the epistle has disappeared from the title), but more or less 
analogous phenomena can be shown to have emerged in several quarters. 
As a matter of fact, we are absolutely in the dark as to the relation 
between the writer and his audience. The pastoral resembles 1 John in its 
general outlook and adaptation to some definite situation or circle of churches 
whose oversight belonged to the writer. How Judas learnt. of the peril, 
whether by observation or by information, why he wrote instead of visiting 
the churches in person, and what was the’outcome of his manifesto—on these 
topics the epistle itself and the subsequent tradition of the church yield 
no information whatsoever. Possibly he meant his tract to be a sort of fiery 
cross, to rouse the churches. Instead of showing its readers how to contend 
for the apostolic faith (v.%), it is so engrossed with the invaders that not 
until the very close is any instruction given as to the behaviour of true 
Christians in the crisis. To be forewarned was evidently, in J.’s view, to 
be forearmed. Were any tradition extant, connecting Judas with some lost 
treatise or epistle, it would be tempting to read v.° in the light of Tit 1°, 1 Ti 
3/4 as a piece of literary vrazsemblance on the part of the pseudonymous 
author, in order to justify the object and size of the writing, and its lack of 
positive religious teaching. The obscurity of the whole situation unfortunately 
prevents us from discovering, except in a general sense, what that religious 
teaching could have been. t 
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LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—Besides most editions of 1 Peter and Judas 
(7.v.), the following special commentaries: C. Ullmann (Der zwezte Brief P. 
hritisch untersucht, 1821); W. O. Dietlein (1851); F. Steinfass (1863) ; 
Harms (1873); J. F. Demarest (New York, 1865); L. J. Hundhausen, 
Das zweite Pontifikalschreiben des Apostelfiirsten Petrus (1878); Lumby 





* On the slender ground that the evils denounced by J. resemble those 
attacked by Paul in Corinth. 

+ ** Many of the phrases packed together in Jude’s epistle might each be 
the head of a discourse ; so that I could easily believe that we had in this 
epistle heads of topics enlarged on, either in a larger document, or by the 
apostle himself in véva voce addresses” (Salmon, V7. p. 477). 

+ On the latest book in the NT canon, English scholarship is easily first ; 
Chase’s article and Mayor’s edition throw all previous work into the shade. 
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(Speaker's Comm. 1881); Plummer (Ellicott’s Comm. 1883); Weidner’s 
Annotations (New York, 1897); R. H. Strachan (ZG7Z, 1910). 

(6) Studies—F, A. S. Nietzsche’s Zpzstola Petri posterior uindicata 
(1785); J. F. Flatt, Genuzna sec. P, Epistole origo defenditur (Tiibingen, 
1806); P. E. Picot, Recherches sur la deux épitre de Pierre (Geneva, 1829) ; 
F. H. Kern, de secunda Petri epistola (Tiibingen, 1829); C. N. de Graaff, 
Analecta in ep. P. alteram (1833); A. Delille, L’authenticité de la seconde 
épttre de Pierre (Strassburg, 1835); J. H. Magnus, Axamen de Pauthent. de 
la sec. &. de S. Pierre (1835); L. Heydenreich, Zin Wort zur Vertheidigung, 
etc, (1837); L. Audemars, Seconde épitre de Pierre (Geneva, 1838); A. L. 
Daumas, /utrod. critique a la deux. épitre de Pierre (Strassburg, 1845); F. 
Ollier, Zssaz @introduction critique a la sec. épitre de S. Pierre (Toulouse, 
1852); E. G. King, Did S. Peter write in Gk.? Thoughts and criticisms 
intended to prove the Aramaic origin of Second Peter (Cambridge, 1871) ; 
Grosch, de Echthett des 2, Briefes Petrus (1889, sec. ed. 1911) ; F. H. Chase 
(DB. iii. 796-818)* ; Schenkel (BZ. iv, 502-506) ; Sanday, /zspzration (1893); 
346 f., 382 f.; McGiffert, 4A. 600f.; O. Cone (Z&z. 3682 f.) ; Moffatt 
HNT.?* 596 f., 707 f.) ; Pfleiderer (Ure. iv. 255 f.) ; Abbott (Dzaz. 1116 f.) ; K. 
Henkel, Der zwette Brief des Apostelfiirsten Petrus gepriift auf seine Echthett 
(1904*); A. Camerlynck (Collectiones Brugenses, 1907, 6-13, ‘queeritur 
utrum demonstrari possit, sec. epist. S. Petri a principe Apostolorum fuisse 
conscriptam’); Dillenseger (A/élanges de la Faculté Orientale, Beyrout, ii. 
173-212, 1907, ‘l’authenticité de la deux. ép. P.’) ; S. J. Case (DAC. ii, 207 f.). 


§ 1. Contents and characteristics.—The salutation (11) passes 
over into an exhortation (17) to attain, by means of a pure and 
diligent life, that érfyvwo.s of the divine nature which is at once 
the privilege and goal of Christianity. Such a reminder (11%) 
comes with special aptness from one whose apostolic relation to 
Jesus guarantees his witness to the historic voice of God. 
Furthermore, Christians (11%) have OT prophecy to be their 
light in this darkling world until the second advent of Jesus. 
The mention of the OT prophets, however, reminds the writer 
that there were false prophets as well, and this leads him (2!) to 
denounce in round terms the false teachers of his own day as 
vicious, greedy, and insubordinate characters who will share the 
doom of their prototypes, viz. the fallen angels, the contempor- 
aries of Noah, and the men of Sodom and Gomorrha. The 
prediction of the doom awaiting these apostates is followed (2!) 
by a pungent description of their malpractices. In writing thus, 
the author is only reminding his readers once more of the OT 
prophecies and the apostolic injunctions (31%), They must 
remember that the appearance of those who idly scoff at the 
second advent is one mark of the latter days (3°-7),! whereas the 

1Cf. Clem. Rom. xxiii. 3, 2 Clem. xi. 2. 3°=En 83%°. 
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coming of the Lord’s day is sure (3°). This great hope of a new 
world implies that Christians must keep themselves pure and 
steadfast, to be worthy of it (3%). With an appeal to Paul’s 
authority * for the view of a gracious purpose in the delay of the 
end (3), and a final exhortation to growth in the grace and 
yvaors of Christ, the pastoral ends in a brief doxology (3}8), 


The Hellenistic colouring of the tract is noticeable. Terms like ela 
Sdévamus (1%) and Oela dors (14) were, indeed, current during the first century, — 
but their application to Jesus Christ is strange, and their point is missed unless 
the writing is placed in the second century, when a diffused Stoicism was 
predominant throughout the empire, whose keynotes were participation in the 
divine nature and advance (mpoxom%, cp. 1°7) in the scale of ethical virtue 
(émvxopnyeiv, see below), and when a type of ywGos was popular which was 
compatible with an inadequate conception of the xdpis in Christ’s person and 
with a defective morality. Beside these lie late Greek terms like &xraha, 
brddevyua, yeyuuvacuerny (2!4),+ (? brogvyov=ass), dAiyws, éEepdw (=vomit), 
the use of active for middle in 31%, splinters of Hellenistic Greek like Aj@nv 
haBdv (Josephus) and wvwrdfwyr (1°), the dramatic background of érixopyyy- 
Ojcerae (14), the technical term érémrys (1'*=initiate), unique semi- 
philosophical formations like aldvios Baoidela (1%) and eldixpuhs didvora 
(properly=pure reason, Plato’s Phed. 66, A), grandiloquent periphrases like 
h weyaromrperhs ddéa (117), eves full of an adulteress (24), and 6 {d@os rod oxébrous 
rerhpnrat (2!7 as the doom of wells and mists !), the awkward abstract plurals 
in 3 etc. etc. Similarly, an examination of the linguistic data shows that 
the writer’s characteristic vocabulary is often allied to the Greek versions of 
the OT or of extra-canonical volumes (¢.g. &mrrasoros, 3 Mac 6®; yoyyvorjs, 
Theod. Pr 26”, Symm. Pr 26”, Is 29% ; éxmopveveww, éumacxrys, Theod. Is 34 ; 
évurrvidvec Oa without éviavov, and didios, dXoya, f@a, omridody from the Book 
of Wisdom).§ These indications of provenance need not be pressed, however. 
Thus the occasional resemblances to iambic rhythm which have been noted 
(Bigg refers to 2': * 4) are no more than the accidental cadences that recur in 
many of the imaginative reaches of prose literature, from Livy and Tacitus to 
Dickens, Even the rapoiula of 27? need not be referred to the influence of such 
writers as Ezekiel of Alexandria; the second part, at any rate, echoes (p. 35) 
the traditional reproach upon Nadan preserved in the Syriac and Armenian 
texts of Ahikar (cp. J. Rendel Harris in Zhe Story of Ahikar*, pp. \xviiif.), 
** My son, thou hast behaved like the swine which went to the bath (Aovoa- 
pévn, 2 P.) with people of quality, and when he came out saw a stinking 
drain and went and rolled himself in it.” At the same time, there is signifi- 





* Echoing perhaps Polyk. iii. 8 (77 copia rod paxaplov Kal évddzou Iavdou, 
bs. . . &ypawer érisroNds). 

t+ The genitive with this, like the description of the mists in 2", is one 
trace of the Homerisms frequent in second-century rhetoric, 

$ ‘* There can be little doubt that the writer of 2 P. is here guilty of a 
rhetorical bathos”’ (Chase, 808). 

§ For some traces of the Apocalypse of Baruch, see M. R. James’ edition, 
pp. lviii-lix. 
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cance in the pagan and Philonic* conception of inspiration as a state in which 
men were simply mouthpieces of the divine spirit (17", so p@eyEduevor in 21) ; 
in classical borrowings like the second proverb of 27? and ornpvyuds (317), and 
especially in the exploitation of the idea, familiar to Jews (cp. Joseph. Azz. i. 
2. 3: ‘‘Adam’s prediction that the world would be destroyed one day by 
the force of fire, and at another time by the force of water”)f and to 
Christians of the second century, but promulgated especially by contemporary 
Stoicism (cp. Zeller’s Stozcs, Hpicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. tr. pp. 155f.), 
that the universe was to be destroyed by fire; no less than in solecisms like 
Bréupa, which the author uses as=seeimg, instead of ocular expression (2°), 
mapagpovia (21%), kikuua (2, properly=a cylinder), éuraryyorv} (3%), the 
genitive after Bpadive (cp. Blass, Gramm. § 36. 9), the use of orevdew (3), 
the present for the future in 31° (r#xerac), and xavoodc Gar (3! 12), 

This Hellenistic colouring is mediated by Alexandrian influences, however, 
and is associated with a strong predilection for the midrashic tendencies of the 
later Judaism (see above, p. 23). There (cp. Kalisch, Bzble Studies, i. 24 f.), 
while some characters like Lot acquired an unwonted halo of respect (cp. 27 
after legends in Bereschith Rabba), others, like Cain, Korah, Balaam, and 
Jezebel, became blackened with the growth of evil associations. Even Philo 
turns Balaam into a juggling, disloyal impostor; while in Zarg. Jon. on Ex 
711 he is the teacher of Jannes and Jambres (2 Ti 3°), those masters of witch- 
craft and divination who rivalled Moses in his feats of magic (see below, 
p- 399). Thus the allusion to his covetousness in Jud.“ is probably to be 
seconded by a reference in v.®, where the sessual dreams reflect Balaam’s 
Targumic reputation as an exponent of corrupt dreams. Similarly Noah (2°) 
became in Jewish tradition (Jos. Amz i. 3. 1; Sib. Or. i. 128; Jub. vii. 20f.) 
a preacher of righteousness to his corrupt age. 

There is a strange parallel (cp. Franke, Deutsche Litteraturszettung, 1901, 
2760f., and van den Bergh van Eysinga’s Jndische Einfliisse auf Evang. 
Erzihlungen 53f.) between 3° 1° and the early Buddhist Nidanakatha (cp. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth-Stories, i. 58) : ** Friends, one hundred thousand 
years from now there will be a new dispensation ; this system of worlds will 
be destroyed; even the mighty ocean will dry up; this great earth will be 
burned up and destroyed; and the whole world, up to the realms of the 
immaterial angels, will pass away. Therefore, O friends, do mercy, live in 
kindness, and sympathy, and peace.” 


§ 2. Odject.—It is as difficult as in the case of Judas, to make 
out the physiognomy of the errorists from any comparison of 
the homily with the traits of the second-century errorists pre- 
served for us in Irenzeus and his fellow-apologists. But whether 
their gnosticism was that of Carpokrates (so Grotius, Schenkel, 
Mangold, Volter, Holtzmann, etc.) or the earlier Nikolaitans 


* Josephus (Azz, iv. 6. 5) applies it to Balaam. 

+ See above, p. 28. The final burning of the star-spirits or oroxeta (3", 
cp. Spitta, 265 f.) is another relic of later Jewish tradition (cp. En 60” 697? 
etc. ; Wendland, HBN7. i. 2. 369). 
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(Mansel),* its traits are too distinctive to be explained simply 
from the practical libertinism or the incipient scepticism which. 
Paul or even the prophet John had encountered within the first 
century, much less from Sadducean Christians (Bertholdt, Zind. 
§ 672f.). 

The Gnostics objected to any proof from the Scriptures, on 
the ground that truth was delivered viva voce, not by means of 
written documents. ‘This at first sight appears to harmonise with 
the catholic position, that tradition is the supreme standard ; 
but the Gnostics rejected the catholic apostolic tradition, prefer- 
ring their own construction, as Irenzeus bitterly complains (iii. 
2f.), and claiming to be wiser “not only than the presbyters, but 
even than the apostles.” This claim in turn led them to twist 
the scriptures into consonance with their own views (zaparpémovres 
Tas éppnveias Kal padiovpyotvres tas eEnynoets, Iren. i. 3. 6), and 
both features of their teaching are antagonised by the author of 
2 Peter. The false yvéors promulgated successfully (218) in several 
circles of contemporary Christianity by these teachers (21) appears 
to have developed much the same results in conduct as those 
denounced by Judas—so much so that all the author thinks he 
requires to do is to reproduce the incisive exposure of their greed, 
sensuality, and arrogance, given in the earlier letter. ‘The colours 
are heightened, the terms become more extravagant and excited, 
but the errorists here represent a full-blown development of the 
tendencies opposed by Judas in his pamphlet. The special 
burden of this homily is, however, the rehabilitation of belief 
in the second advent (111 16. 19 38f), as against the scoffers 
(éusatxrar). To controvert these teachers the writer brings 
forward four pleas: (i.) the primitive apostolic witness of the 
second advent (116), (ii.) the messianic prophecies of the (11%) 
OT which that witness corroborates, (iii.) an explanation of the 
delay (based on a current Jewish piece of exegesis), as really due 
(38) to the long-suffering and consideration of God,t and (iv.) an 
assertion that belief and disbelief in the second advent were 

* «*There may have been shades of difference between them; some, 
perhaps, had a philosophy, and some had not; but in the eyes of the 
Christian preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, 
they would all seem to wear the same livery” (Bigg, 7CC. p. 239). 

+ To infer from the absence of any allusion to chiliasm that the epistle 
must be very old, is doubly erroneous ; for (i.) chiliasm was not universal in 


the second century, (ii.) nor was the quotation from Ps 90% its starting-point, 
as Apoc 20% is enough to show. 
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bound up with pure and vicious lines of conduct respectively 
(3% 4). Incidentally, he asserts towards the close the complete 
harmony of Paul’s teaching on this point with his own, with a 
view to discredit the appeal made by the errorists to certain 
sayings of the great apostle. 


The errorists who are thus denounced in 2 P. belonged probably to 
circles where spiritualistic views of the universe were promulgated,” as if it 
were immutable ; but while Philo defends this line of speculation against the 
Stoic theory of a final conflagration (de zncorrupt. mundt, 18f.), our author 
uses the latter, which was popular among ordinary Christians of the time 
(cp. Origen, adv. Cels. iv. 11. 79), to rebut the former. If one could be sure 
that their sophzstical myths (1) represented an allegorising interpretation of 
the life of Jesus, it might be possible to see in them an exaggerated expression 
of the spiritualising movement which, as the Fourth gospel indicates, had 
already begun in Asia Minor to resolve difficulties in the literal statement 
of such ideas as that of the second advent. In denouncing them, the writer, 
like the author of the Pauline pastorals (2 Ti 3!*), passes from the future to 
the present ; in the heat of his denunciation he forgets that he has begun by 
putting his counsels into the form of a prediction, couched against appre- 
hensions of a danger in the days to come (cp. Henkel, of. czt. 37f.), and 
speaks of the errorists naturally as they lived and moved before his eyes. 


§ 3. Period and origin.—Even apart from the use of a pas- 
toral (Judas) which was not composed till long after Peter had 
died, the late origin of the epistle, involving its pseudonymous 
character, would be revealed by the character of (qa) its allusion 
to Paul’s epistles (31°, where ai ypadai cannot ‘be non-technical). 
These are apparently viewed as the subject of varied interpreta- 
tions and even of serious misunderstandings. Furthermore, they 
are ranked on a level with the other scriptures, i.e. the OT 
primarily; and evidently a collection of them is presupposed 
(cp. Gutjahr, pp. 49f.), for the reference of 3!5 can hardly be 
confined to Romans (2* 92, so Grotius, Huther, and Dietlein) + 
or Ephesians (with its conception of godia, so Hofmann, 
Belser, von Soden), or Thessalonians (Alford), or Galatians 
(Augusti), much less Hebrews (Cramer, Bengel, Horne, Forster, 
Apost. Authority of Hebrews, pp. 625 f. etc.), or some Pauline 
letter no longer extant (so, ¢.g., Pott, Kiihl, Spitta, Zahn, Bigg). 
This allusion (cp. Spitta, 286f.) to a collection of Pauline 


* Cp. Irenzeus, adv. haer. v. 19. 2: substantiam [mundi] a semetipsa 
floruisse et esse ex se natam ... alii aduentum Domini contemnunt, 
incarnationem eius non recipientes. 

+ This is used by those who, like Mayor recently, argue for the Roman 
destination of the writing. 
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epistles is therefore an anachronism which forms an indubit- 
able water-mark of the second century, and which is corro- 
borated by the allusion to your apostles in 3%, where the 
context, with its collocation of prophets and apostles, reflects 
the second-century division of scripture into these two classes. 
The general period is further indicated by (4) the dependence of 
the homily upon 1 Peter. Early in the church the differences 
of style between 2 Peter and 1 Peter led many to suspect that 
the former was not written by the author of the latter. ‘“ Simon 
Petrus . . . scripsit duas epistolas, que catholice nominantur ; 
quarum secunda a plerisque eius negatur propter stili cum priore 
_ dissonantiam ” (Jerome, 27. zzdust. 1). The differences of style 
and diction are exactly those which denote an individual writer, 
who is composing his work with 1 Peter, if not with the Petrine 
speeches in Acts, before his mind (cp. Simcox, Writers of NT, 
63-69, with the older works of Olshausen and Mayerhoff, 
Eiinleitung in die petrinischen Schriften, 158-170). 2 Peter is 
more periodic and ambitious* than 1 Peter, but its linguistic 
and stylistic efforts only reveal by their cumbrous obscurity © 
a decided inferiority of conception, which marks it off from 
1 Peter. Thus—to mention only one or two characteristics in 
the vocabulary—éziyopyyety is used, not as xopyyety in 1 P 4 
(and Paul) in a religious application, but in its ethical sense 
current among philosophic moralists (15); the groups of words 
compounded with dya@és and xaxdés, which recur in 1 Peter, are 
entirely absent from the later writing; the predilection for 
compounds with ovv disappears in 2 Peter, while in the latter 
erémrys replaces pdprus, Hyéouor displaces Aoyifouar, the gospel 
becomes an évroAy, and the expectation of the near end (1 P 4”) 
is prolonged indefinitely (2 P 3* 8). 1 Peter never uses words 
like éxeivos or das, edoéBeva, or edaeBys, Kpiots Or pods, drdpyw 
or tzouovy, whereas, on the contrary, 2 Peter uses dé kai but 
never pev . . . O€, Or GAAHAwY, azeiHew, eAmis, COvos, KAnpovopia, 
ldw, pevw, the sing. of dA‘yos, pdBos, and the ideas of joy and 
sojourning; unlike 1 Peter, the writer also is fond of using 
awryp (and that of Christ), drodevyw, értyvwots, 656s, and 
mapovoia (for droxdAvis), though the end is not the appearance 


* “© Neither style nor matter can be called simple. It is not altogether 
without eloquence, but the eloquence is elaborate and often artificial, as in 
the octave of virtues (158). In many passages the thought is too subtle to be 
easily followed” (Mayor, cxiii). 
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of Christ but the day of terrible judgment. Even after all 
allowance is made for difference of subject, e.g., such con- 
siderations fail to account for the discrepancies of thought and 
expression, except upon the hypothesis of a dual authorship. 
““No change of circumstances. can account for the change of 
tone of which we are conscious on passing from the one epistle 
to the other” (Mayor, p. Ixxx). 

This difference’ of tone and style involves the pseudonymous 
character of 2 Peter. The writer is at pains to invest his 
writing with verisimilitude. Symeon Peter is made to refer to 
his own mission and death, foretold by Jesus (11%), to (11, 
cp. above, pp. 15, 191 f.) the Petrine tradition under Mark’s 
gospel, to the transfiguration of which he was a witness (116), 
and to the First epistle (3!), evidently widely circulated by this 
time. 


The recent attempt of Spitta and Zahn to explain 3! as referring to some 
lost epistle and not to 1 Peter, is based on the erroneous idea that 2 Peter is 
addressed to Jewish Christians (and therefore that the audience of 2 P 3} 
could not be that of 1 Peter), and on the assertion that 3! is not an accurate 
description of 1 Peter. But the latter contains teaching on the prophetic 
witness to Christ and on the second coming, besides at least one (51) allusion 
to the apostolic witness. Other features corroborate the late date. Thus, the 
mount of transfiguration is referred to as the holy mount (178) quite in the 
sub-apostolic fashion of investing sacred scenes with a halo of pious associa- 
tions. Jesus is explicitly called eds (11, cp. 318), as in the later strata of the 
early Christian literature (Jn 11 20%, cp. Ign. pref. ad Zph.). Christianity is 
viewed as the (holy, 2") commandment (3°) transmitted through the apostles 
to the churches. Zhe fathers, too, have died (34), z.e. the founders of the 
church, the first generation, have passed away.* In short, even more 
definitely than in Judas, we are in the atmosphere which reappears not 
long afterwards in Tertullian’s familiar sentence (de prescr. heret. vi.): 
apostolos domini habemus auctores, qui nec ipsi quicquam ex suo arbitrio 
quod inducerent elegerunt, sed acceptam a Christo disciplinam fideliter 
nationibus assignauerunt. One outcome of this feeling is shown in the fact 
that the author, finding an allusion in Jud 17-18 to what he conceived a 
written apostolic prophecy of licentious mockers in the last days, puts into 
the lips of Peter (2 P 3%) words which might serve as a basis for that 





* It is sometimes argued that the pseudonymous writer would not have 
given himself away by thus introducing an anachronism. But, as his use of 
the present tense (2! 1-17-18) already shows, he had to introduce some 
contemporary allusions in order to lend point to his words; whether he was 
conscious of the slip or not, cannot be determined. At all events, the 
reference is a water-mark of the date, since it is not possible to read oi 
marépes in this connection as a term for the OT saints. 
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prophecy.* Similarly, it is another method of adding vrazsemblance to the 
writing when the author alludes to Peter’s part in the tradition preserved by 
Jaars, 


The author thus reveals himself as the composer of a 
pseudepigraphon under the honoured name of Peter (see above, 
pp. 40f.). What authority he had for writing thus we do not 
know. “Capit autem magistrorum uideri que discipuli 
promulgarint,” says Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 5); and if the 
writer felt himself a true disciple of the apostles he probably 
chose this literary artifice, with its self-effacing spirit, for the 
purpose of conveying a message which he believed to be timely 
and inspired. The prestige of Peter, owing to the circulation of 
the first epistle and the tradition of the churches, would naturally 
suggest the use of his name for this encyclical. 


The hypothesis that the phenomena of style and expression may be 
accounted for by a difference of amanuensis, is as old as Jerome (ep. Hedi. 
120, Quest. xi., ‘ duze epistolee quee feruntur Petri stilo inter se et charactere 
discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum 
diuersis eum usum interpretibus’); after being revived by Calvin, who 
thought a follower of Peter might have written at his command, it has been 
more recently defended by Farrar, Cook, W. H. Simcox, and Selwyn (S¢. 
Luke the Prophet, 157 f., Luke as amanuensis). But there is no allusion to 
an amanuensis in the epistle, and the theory that 1 Peter and 2 Peter were 
dictated to different secretaries is a mere makeshift. The linguistic data of 
the epistle do not bear out the view that Aramaic oral teaching has been 
translated into Greek, and the ideas of the two Petrine letters are too different 
to permit a common authorship for both epistles. The idiosyncrasies of the 
writer of 2 Peter are not less striking than his dependence upon earlier 
authors ; it is hardly too much to say that not another sentence in the extant 
early Christian literature can be shown to have come from his pen. 1 Peter 
has its own charm and beauty, but of the pages of 2 Peter we might almost 
say, as Quintilian said of the verses of Ennius, that they are more impressive 
than beautiful (on ¢antam habent speciem guantam religionem)—with this 
reservation, that their impressiveness is due not to the weighty Christian 
truths they convey (of the incarnation, the sufferings of Jesus, the resur- 
rection, the Spirit in the Christian, and prayer, they contain not a single 
syllable) but to the moral vigour and earnest feeling of the writer’s protest 
against the lax tendencies of contemporary gnosticising innovations. 

Besides the use of Judas (pp. 348 f.), 1 Peter, and Josephus (pp. 28-29), the 
occasional and remarkable coincidences between 2 P, and the Afocalypse 
of Peter (cp. Chase, D&. iii, 814-816; M. R. James, xxvif.) have been held to 





* This is inherently more probable than ,Kiihl’s idea that Jud 178 is a 
quotation from 2 P 3%. The author of 2 Peter draws on Judas, as Eusebius 
in the ninth chapter of his Preparatio Euangelica (bk. ix.) lifts material, 
without acknowledgment, from Joseph. Afzon, i. 22. 
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involve a literary relationship. Those who feel that (a) the origin of the two 
within the same school of religious thought is inadequate to explain the data 
satisfactorily, argue for (4) a use of the apocalypse in 2 P. (so, «4.g., 
Harnack, ACL. ii. 1. 470f., and Weinel in HVA. i. 211f. ii. 285f.5 (c)a 
use of 2 P. in the apocalypse (so, ¢.g., Bigg ; Zahn’s GX. ii. 810f. ; Belser, 
INT, 870-871 ; Mayor, cxxx-cxxxiv), or even (d) the possibility of a common 
authorship for both (so, ¢.g., hesitatingly Kiihl and Sanday’s /zspzration, 347). 
The popularity of the Petrine apocalypse in many churches during the 
second century, together with the fact that it is attested earlier than 2 P., 
may be held to favour (4), especially as the occurrence and sequence of the 
phrases in question* are more natural in the apocalypse than in the epistle ; 
but a decision on the relationship of the two is handicapped by (i.) our 
ignorance of the conditions in which the Petrine literature of the second 
century originated, (ii.) the possibility that both + drew on common sources of 
a syncretistic nature, and (iii.) the fragmentary state of the extant apocalypse, 
The alternative lies between (a) and (4); in the present state of our know- 
ledge, the probabilities upon the whole incline to (4). It is more likely, at 
any rate, that the existence of the apocalypse was one of the motives which 
inspired the composition of 2 P. (in its apocalyptic outlook) than that 
2 P 2-3 led to the fabrication of the apocalypse. The origin of the Petrine 
canon (gospel, acts, and epistles) during the first two centuries is one of the 
most enigmatic problems in the early Christian literature ; but, while 1 P. 
was certainly the earliest and the Acts are certainly the latest of the group, 
2 P. is linked somehow to the xjpuvyua and the droxddvyis not later than 
the middle of the second century, 


The determination of the epistle’s relation to the Petrine 
apocalypse is practically the only clue to the period of its com- 
position in the second century. Most critics suggest c. A.D. 150 
(e.g. Hilgenfeld, Bleek, Mangold, Renan, S. Davidson, R. Knopf, 
Holtzmann, von Soden, Chase, Jacoby in V7 £ithik, 459 f., and 
Briickner), though some go earlier (before A.D. 130, Ramsay, 
Simcox, Strachan) and others later (e.g. Semler [in Paraphrasis : 
‘alteram uero epistolam seculo demum secundo tribuere audeo 
et quidem fere labenti’], Keim, Sabatier, Pfleiderer, Schenkel, 
Schwegler, van Manen, and Harnack). The sferminus ad quem 
is furnished by the fact of the epistle being known to Origen (Eus. 
Hi. £. vi. 25), and possibly to Clement of Alexandria. This 
renders it impossible to descend later than. a.D. 170. How 

*The two writings would be brought closer together, if 2 P 1 


(= Apoc. Pet. § 2) were taken, as by Hofmann, to denote a post-resurrection 
appearance of Jesus to the twelve; but this interpretation is improbable 
(cp. Spitta, 89 f., ZVW., 1911, 237-242). 

t The parallel between the apocalypse (1) and 2 P 2% is hardly closer 
than that between Justin’s Dza/. lxxxii. For the Jewish traits of the 
apocalypse, see M. Gaster in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1893, 571 f., 
and A. Marmorstein in ZVW, (1909) 297-300. 
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much earlier one can mount, depends upon the view taken of its 
relations to the apocalypse of Peter and Justin Martyr (see 
below). When the epistle is considered to have been written by. 
Peter, the terminus ad quem of its composition is naturally the 
latter’s death, z.¢. within the seventh decade of the first century. 
But the historical reconstructions involved in such theories are 
more or less hypothetical. The Petrine authorship still finds 
one or two defenders (¢.g. Henkel, Camerlynck, and Dillenseger, 
in the Roman church); R. A. Falconer (Zx.° v. 459 f., vi. 47 f., 
117f., 218f.) regards it as a genuine circular epistle addressed by 
Peter to the churches of Samaria, while others conjecture that it 
was prompted by the disorder at Corinth and written, previous to 
1 P., either from Antioch to the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
before the seventh decade (Zahn and Wohlenberg), or to Asiatic 
churches troubled by stragglers from the main body of the 
Corinthian errorists (Bigg). But, apart from the insuperable 
internal difficulties and the absence of all primitive tradition, 
even the ingenious attempt of Zahn and Spitta to regard it as 
more Petrine than 1 P. is shipwrecked on the linguistic data, and 
the defence of B. Weiss and Grosch falls with their impossible 
date for 1 P. It (a) is incredible that a manifesto issued by 
Peter during the seventh decade of the first century should 
only appear in tradition at a very late period, and even then be 
received with considerable suspicion ; and (4) it is worse than 
paradoxical to sacrifice the priority and even the authenticity of 
1 P. in order to avoid the conclusion that a pseudepigraphon 
like 2 P. could be admitted into the canon. 

To sum up: in the strictest sense of the term, 2 Peter is a 
catholic epistle, addressed to Christendom in general (11 31°); 
it may be defined as a homily thrown into epistolary guise, or a 
pastoral letter of warning and appeal. Unlike 1 P. (1}*), it is 
directed to no church or group of churches ; the references in 
112f and 3! belong to the literary drapery of the writing, and 
there is an entire absence of any personal relation between the 
writer and the church or churches. No evidence points to 
Gentile much less to Jewish Christians as the audience specially’ 
in the writer's mind. The problem of the Jewish Law does not 
exist for him and his readers. 

The origin of the pastoral has been usually given as Egyptian 
(Mayerhoff, of. cit. pp. 193f.; Harnack, Chase); but the 
Apocalypse of Peter was circulated far beyond Egypt, even if it 
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was written there ; Philonic traits do not prove any local origin 
for an early Christian writing ; and the evidence is too insecure 
to point decisively to Egypt rather than to Syro-Palestine or even 
Asia Minor (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, 360f., for parallels 
from an early decree of Stratonicea). Indications of its date 
and soil are not to be expected in the case of this or of any 
pseudepigraphon. ‘The real author of any such work had to 
keep himself altogether out of sight, and its entry upon circula- 
tion had to be surrounded with a certain mystery, in order that 
the strangeness of its appearance at a more or less considerable 
interval after the putative author’s death might be concealed” 
(Stanton, /ZS. ii. 19). 

§ 4. Integrity—Some _ critics* who feel the sub-apostolic 
atmosphere, but who are reluctant to admit that the epistle is 
pseudonymous, have attempted to clear up the literary problems 
by recourse to the hypotheses of (a) interpolation, and (4) trans- 
position. The most plausible statement of the former (a) is 
Kiihl’s theory that 2!~3? is an interpolation from the epistle of 
Judas, dovetailed into 2 Peter. On this view, the original form 
of the letter is to be found in 11?! 37-18 the allusion to prophecy 
in 120-21 being immediately followed by the exhortation (3?) 
to remember the words of the prophets. But (i.) the debt to 
Judas is not confined to 21-32. Echoes of the earlier writing 
are audible in 1121, so that the connection between Jud. and 
2 P 21-3? is not of itself sufficient to justify the excision 
(Bertholdt, £77. 3157 f.; Kiihl, and Weiffenbach in 7ZZ., 1898, 
364 f.) of the latter passage ¢ as a later interpolation, much less of 
1 20b_334 (Gess, Das Apost. Zeugniss von Christi Person, ii. 2. pp. 
414f.), or even of 21-378) (Bartlet, 44. pp. 518-521); such 
attempts are usually dictated by a desire to conserve the rest of 
the epistle as an original Petrine writing, the canonical epistle 
being a later edition of the original brought up to date by the 
incorporation of the bulk of the epistle of Judas. (ii.) There 
are no differences of style in 24-31 and in the rest of the epistle 
sufficiently decisive to warrant their separation on the score of 


* According to E. I. Robson (Studées in Sec. Ep. of St. Peter, Cambridge, 
1915), four catechetical flyleaves (1°P-! 116-18 720219 33-13) with apostolic 
imprimatur were reset c. 130 A.D., after being used by Jud. 

+ Ullmann’s suggestion, that ch. 1 is the fragment of a lost original epistle 
of Peter, is not more convincing than Bunsen’s theory that 1112+ 318 
represents the original writing (Zgvatius 2. secne Zeit, pp. 175 f.). 


24 
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internal evidence; cp. the use of dméAea (213 371%), rypeiv 
(24 917 37), evrody (221 32), aucpa Kpicews (29 37), idtos (13+ 20 216. 
22 38. 16-17), and the occurrence of émfyvwais (17 2%), etc. The 
mockers of 3°* are not different from the libertines of 2, (iii.) 
This argument is corroborated by the fact that in chs, 1-2 
alike there are uniform traces of Apoc. Pet., which militates 
against the theory of two separate authors, though not against 
the cognate view of Grotius,* who held that 1-2 and 3 were 
different epistles (3! alluding to 1-2) by Symeon, the Jewish 
Christian successor of James in the bishopric of Jerusalem (Ilerpos 
and 6 dwrécroXos in 1! being interpolated, as well as 6 dyamyrés 
Hpav adeAdds in 3°, by those ‘ qui spectabiliorem et uendibiliorem 
uoluerunt facere hanc epistolam’). — Finally, (iv.) the transition 
between 179-2! and 2! is not artificial. The allusion to true 
prophecy leads the writer to digress into a warning against the 
false prophets of his own age, and to find parallels between the 
propaganda of the future and the past. 

The last-named argument tells equally against (0) P. 
Ladeuze’s ingenious conjecture that 3!6 has been displaced, by 
a scribe’s error, from its original position after 2°* (AB., 1905, 
543-552). Such a rearrangement, it is claimed, smoothes out 
the roughness of connection between the prophetic future of 
21-84 and the present of 2%, since this change of outlook is 
mediated by 31°: 4; it also acquits the author of the awkward 
digression of ch. 2, where he seems to forget the question of 
the advent with which he had started, for on this rearrangement 
the warnings against errors on the advent precede the negative 
section (3° 2-22), which warns the faithful against the seductive 
arguments of the errorists. But it seems too elaborate to 
suppose that some copyist of the archetype, who was _ inter- 
rupted at 2°*, began again by mistake at 2°» and only added 
the omitted passage at the close, perhaps marking the error 
by a note on the margin which has disappeared. This im- 
plies that the archetype was in roll form; but even were it 
otherwise, the transposition of a leaf would be a possible 
accident; and in a palimpsest of the eighth or ninth century 
it is pointed out that 2°22 (75 lines) is almost equal in 
length to 316 (72 lines). On the other hand, the object of the 

* So Weber, De numero epistolarum ad Corinthios rectius constituendo, 


pp. 153f., laying undue stress on the tense of ypddw (31). Grosch takes 
2 3)°>-18 as a Subsequent insertion by Peter in his own epistle. 
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transposition is ,unnecessary, as the interchange of futures 
and presents is explicable otherwise; the collocation of 316 
and 2%> is unduly harsh; and 3!” (upetis ody) falls abruptly 
after 220-22, 


§ 5. Setting and history in early church.—No clear trace of the epistle’s 
existence can be found till comparatively late in the second century. The 
allusions to Noah’s preaching of repentance in Clem. Rom. (vii. 6, ix. 4, xi. 1, 
cp. 2 P 2°) imply no more than an acquaintance with the Jewish haggada 
already current in earlier Jewish literature (see above, p. 25). Meyadorpemjs, 
besides being associated (in substantival form) with the divine dda in the 
Psalter (LXX), is one of Clem.’s favourite adjectives,* so that the phrase 
TH peyadromperet O6Ey avrod (ix. 2) is as likely a proof that 2 P. (11) used 
Clem. as that Clem. used 2 P. No literary relation need be postulated, 
however, for the phrase may be liturgical (cp. Chase, p. 799), and any other 
coincidences (e.g. the way of truth,t xxxv. 5=2 P 27, xxxiv. 4 and 2 Clem. 
v. 5=2 P 1%) are slight. The description of those who were sceptical of 
the second advent (xxiii. 2, mzserable are the double-minded which doubt in 
their soul and say, We heard that even in the time of our fathers, but, lo! we 
have grown old, and nothing of it has befallen us) recalls 2 P 3*; but Clem. 
expressly quotes it { from some ypa¢7}, perhaps Eldad and Modad (see above, 
p- 32); he would probably have cited the phrase more definitely had he 
had 2 P. before his mind. The scanty verbal coincidences (noted especi- 
ally by Mayerhoff and Spitta) in 2 Clem. are due ultimately to a common 
acquaintance with the LXX, while the description of the final conflagration 
(xvi. 3) draws on the same myth as that employed in 2 P 3%, just as Barn. 
xv. 4, with 2 P 38, Justin (Dza/. Ixxxi.), and Irenzeus (v. 23. 2), independently 
reflect the Jewish tradition, preserved, ¢.g., in Jub iv. 30 and Slav. En 
xxxiii. 1. Either or both of these causes, z.e. use of older Jewish Greek 
scriptures and indebtedness to Jewish traditions, may reasonably be held to 
explain any parallels between the epistle and Test. XII. Patr., or Hermas,§ 
or Melito (cp. Westcott’s Canon, pp. 222-223). There is nothing to show 
that it was known to,Irenzeus, who quotes (iv. 9. 2, Petrus ait in epistola sua) 
1 Peter, while the apparent reminiscences in Clem. Alex., who must have 
known it if he commented on all the catholic epistles (Eus. H. £. vi. 14), 
are neither clear nor definite. The apparent echoes in the Latin version of 
Actus Petri cum Simone may be interpolated. 





* Similarly he loves to speak of God’s glorious and marvellous gifts 
(¢.g. xix, 2, Xxx¥.'1, ep. 2 P's). 

{ Cp. Herm. 4s. iii. 7, 1, and Clem. Alex. Protrepi. § 106. 

{In 2 Clem. xi. 2 it is again loosely cited as 6 mpopyrixds Abyos, which 
throws light on the atmosphere in which 2 P, (cp. 11°) was composed. See, 
further, 2 Clem. xi.=2 P 3°-4, 

§ Spitta’s (Ure. ii. 399-409) discussion is convincing as against the 
use (Warfield, Zahn) of 2 P. by Hermas; but his argument that 2 P. 
depends on the Jewish original of Hermas, partakes too much of special 


pleading. 
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On the other hand, there are some threads of evidence which suggest that, 
like the apocalypse of Peter, with which it was associated in some circles of 
the early church, the epistle must have been composed by ¢. A.D. 150. The 
use of é£od0s=martyrdom (cp. 17°) in the epistle of Lyons and Vienne would 
not itself be decisive (cp. DJ. iii. 770), but another phrase (6 5¢ diapuéoou 
katpds ovx dps avrois ovdé dxapros éylvero, Eus. H. Z. v. 145) is too unique 
to be almost anything than a reminiscence of 2 P 1° (ovx dpyovds obdé 
dxdprous); cp. also the description of the apostates* as ‘sons of perdition 
Pracgnuodvres Thy 6ddv’ (2 P 2? be’ ods H 65ds THs dAnOelas BAacgyuetrar), and 
of Alexander the physician as ovx dmoupos drocrohikod xapicuaros (2 P 1}, 
where 7utv =the apostles). Secondly, although Wevdod:ddexados could easily 
be formed on the analogy of terms like Wevdorpopfjra: and wevdamrdcrodo, 
still its use in Justin’s Dza/. lxxxii. (‘as there were also false prophets in the 
time of the holy prophets who arose among you [z.e. Jews], so, too, are there 
in the present day many /a/se teachers, of whom our Lord forewarned us’), 
especially in view of 2 P 2! (‘false prophets also appeared among the People 
[z.e. the Jews], as among you also there shall be false teachers . . alpéoes 
dmwdelas), seems more than an accidental coincidence. As the context shows, 
Justin is referring loosely to Mt 24% when he speaks of the Lord’s 
warning ; but this does not exclude the Petrine reference in the preceding 
words, particularly as alpéce:s and false prophets are conjoined in Deal, li. ; 
cp., too, Apol. i, 28 (kal yap % émripmovh Tod undérw rodro mpaga rov Oedv did 
70 dvOpwrivov yévos yeyévnrat* mpoywwoKe: yap Tivas €x peTavolas cwOhcer Oat) t 
with 3°. Thirdly, Theophilus of Antioch some years later appears to have 
2 P 17 in mind when he writes of of 5¢ rod Oeod dvOpwrot mvevpardpopor 
mvevparos aylov Kal rpopijrat yevduevot (ad Autol, ii. 9), though rvevparddpopos 
does occur in the LXX (Hos 9’, Zeph 34); and he is as likely to have 
derived the idea of ad Aut. ii. 13 (6 Adyos adrod, palywy dowep Avxvos ev 
olkhware cuvexouévy, epadricev Thy bm’ odpavdr) from 2 P 1” as from 4 Es 12, 
whence the author of 2 P. drew it (cp. Schott, pp. 278 f.). Here as else- 
where such verbal echoes do not necessarily imply literary filiation. All they 
denote may be the existence of the book which first gave currency to the 
particular phrase or phrases; the latter would often pass into the Christian 
parlance and be used by those who knew little or nothing of their origin. 
Thus with regard to 2 Peter, ‘‘ the church of Vienne, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the epistle itself. Indeed, 
there is reason for thinking that the epistle did not enjoy a wide circulation. 
Otherwise it would be difficult to account for the extremely bad state of the 
text ” (Bigg, p. 211; cp. Vansittart in Journal of Philology, iii. 537). Even 
in the fourth century it was not only rejected by the Syrian canon but 
regarded with suspicion, and more than suspicion, in most circles of the 
Western church. 





* Were it alone, this might be referred to the Apoc, Petri, 22, 28 
(Bracpnmodvres Thy dddv Tijs Sikatocdrys). 

+ His failure to cite 2 P 3 when (Aol. i. 20) proving belief in the world- 
conflagration is significant, but it should not be pressed too far. Origen’s 
similar silence (¢. Ce/s. iv. 11. 79) is probably due to his suspicion of the 
epistle, whose conception of the fire differed from his own. 
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(B) EPHESIANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—Launcelot Ridley, Comm. on Ephesians 
(London, 1540); J. Nacchiante, EZwarrationes in Eph. (Venice, 1554); 
Musculus, Comment. in epp. ad Galatas et Ephestos (1561); M. Bucer, 
Prelectiones in Ephes. (1562); Binemann’s Zxfosztzo (London, 1581); 
Robert Rollock’s Commentarius (Edinburgh, 1590); B. Battus (1619); P. 
Bayne (London, 1643) ; D. Dickson’s Exfositio Analytica (Glasgow, 1645) ; 
Principal R. Boyd (London, 1652); Fergusson of Kilwinning (Edinburgh, 
1659) ; G. Calixtus (Zxpositio litt. in epistolas ad Eph. Col., etc., 1664-1666) ; 
Locke (London, 1707); P. J. Spener (1707); P. Dinant, de Brief aan die 
Efese (1711); M. Harmeken (1731); A. Royaards, Paulus’ brief aan de 
Ephesen schriftm. verkiaart (Amsterdam, 1735-8) ; J. D. Michaelis (1750) ; 
Schulz (Leipzig, 1778); J. A. Cramer, meue Uebersetzung des Briefs an die 
Epheser, nebst eine Auslegung (Hamburg, 1782) ; F. A. W. Krause (1789) ; 
Miiller (Heidelberg, 1793); S. F. N. Morus (Leipzig, 1795); G. C. Popp, 
Uebersetzung u. Erkiirung der drei ersten Kapital des Briefs an die Eph. 
(Rostock, 1799); J. F. von Flatt’s Vorlesungen (1828); K. R. Hagenbach 
(1829); F. Holzhausen (Hanover, 1833); L. J. Riickert (Leipzig, 1834) ; 
G. C. A. Harless (1834); F. K. Meier (Berlin, 1834); C. S. Matthies 
(1834); T. Passavant, Versuch einer prakt. Auslegung, etc. (Basel, 1836) ; 
Baumgarten-Crusius (Jena, 1847); De Wette? (1847); Stier (Berlin, 1848) ; 
C. Kahler (Kiel, 1854) ; C. Hodge (New York, 1856); S. H. Turner (New 
York, 1856); Harless? (Stuttgart, 1858); R. E. Pattison (Boston, 1859) ; 
Newland (Oxford and London, 1860); Olshausen (1860); Bleek’s Vorle- 
sungen (Berlin, 1865); Schenkel? (1867, Lange’s Bzbel-Werk); Braune? 
(zb¢d. 1875, Eng. tr. of first ed. New York, 1870); Ewald (Sendschrezben, 
1870); Hofmann (Noérdlingen, 1870); Koster (1877); Hahn* (1878); 
Reuss (1878) ; Meyrick (Speaker’s Comm. 1881) ; Eadie* (Comm. on Gk. Text 
of Epistle of Paulto Eph., Edinburgh, 1883) ; J. Ll. Davies? (London, 1884) ; 
Ellicott® (1884)* ; Schnedermann (Kurzgef. Comm. 1888); M. F. Sadler 
(London, 1889); J. Agar Beet (1890f.) ; J. T. Beck’s Erélarung d. Briefes 
P. an die Eph. (Giitersloh, 1891); A, Klopper (Gottingen, 1891)*; H. 
Oltramare (Paris, 1891); J. Macpherson (Edinburgh, 1892); von Soden? 
(HC. 1893)*; J. S. Candlish (Edinburgh, 1895); G. Wohlenberg (Strack- 
Zoéckler, 1895) ; B. Weiss (1896) ; T. K. Abbott (7CC. 1897, ‘ primarily philo- 
logical’) ; Haupt® (— Meyer, 1902)*; J. A. Robinson* (1903); S. D. F. 
Salmond (ZGT. 1903) ; Krukenberg (Giitersloh, 1903) ; W. Lueken? (SWV7. 
1907); Baljon (1907); Westcott? (1907) ; F. A. Henle? (1908); J. E. Belser 
(1908) ; Gross Alexander (New York, 1910); P. Ewald?(ZX. 1910)* ; Knaben- 
bauer (Paris, 1912) ; M. Dibelius(HBN7. 1912) ; J.O. F. Murray (CGT. 1914). 

(4) Studies—(i.) general :—J. F. Burg, Analysis logica, etc. (1708); F. 
Coulin, Recherches critiques sur Pép. aux Ephésiens (1851); E. Coquerel, 
Etudes dogmatiques sur Tépitre aux Ephésiens (1852); Chottin, é¢ude sur 
Pépitre aux Eph. (1858); R. Stier, Die Gemeinde in Christo Jesu. 
Auslegung des Briefes an die Epheser (Berlin, 1848-9) ; R. W. Dale (Zhe 
Epistle to the Ephesians®, 1892); G. G. Findlay (Zxfos. Bible, 1892) ; 
Gore (A Practical Exposition, 1898) ; Jiilicher (#Az. i. 866 f.). ii.) specially 
against Paul’s authorship :—Baur’s Pau/ (Eng. tr. ii, pp. 1-44); Hoekstra 
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(77., 1868, pp. 599 f.); Schwegler, WZ. ii. 330f., 375f. ; Planck (Z%eol. 
Jahrb., 1847, 461f.); Hitzig, zur Paul. Briefe (1870), 22f.; Weizsicker 
(AA. ii. 240 f.); Renan, iii., xii. f. ; Honig (Z2W7., 1872, 63f.); Briickner 
(Chron. 257 f.); S. Davidson (77. ii. 261-300) ; von Soden (/P7., 1887, 
103 f., 432 f., and 7V7Z. 284-305) ; von Dobschiitz (Ure. 175 f.); Pfleiderer’s 
Ure. iii. 300f.; Clemen, Paulus, i. pp. 138f.; R. Scott, Zhe Pauline 
Epistles (1909), 180-208 ; Freitag (ZMVW., 1912, 91 f.); Wendland (WBNT. 
i. 2. 361f.). (iii.) for Paul’s authorship :—Liinemann, de epist. ad Eph. 
authentia, lectoribus, consilio (Gottingen, 1842); W. F. Rinck, désputatio ad 
authent. ep. P. ad Ephes. probandam (1848); Rabiger, de Christologia Pauli 
contra Baurium Commentatio (1852); Schenkel (BZ, ii. 120-127) ; Sabatier 
(ZSR, iv. 439-442, and in his Paul, pp. 225f.); McGiffert (4A. 378-385) ; 
Hort (Romans and Ephesians, 1895, 65-184); A. Robertson (Smith’s DZ.? 
i. 947f.); Lock (DJ&. i..714f.); Brunet, L’authenticité de Téptire aux 
Ephésiens (1897); Bartlet (AA. 189f.); Shaw, Pauline Epistles® (331 f.) ; 
B. W. Bacon, Story of St. Paul (1905, 299f.); R. J. Knowling, Zestzmony 
of St. Paul to Christ, 94f.; Grenstedt (DAC. i. 343f.). (iv.) on special 
points :—Haenlein, de lectoribus Epist. ad Ephesios (Erlangen, 1797); van 
Bemmelen, Zfzstole ad Eph. et Coloss. collate (1803); W. C. Perry (de 
rebus Ephesiorum, Gottingen, 1837); Méritan (AB., 1898, 343-360, 
*L’ecclésiologie . . .’); J. Albani, ‘die Metaphern. ...’ (ZWT., 1902, 
420-446); M. Dibelius, Gecsterwelt tm Glauben des Paulus (1909), 155-169 ; 
Harnack, Adresse des Epheserbriefes des Paulus (from SBBA., 1910, 696- 
709) ; Coppieters (RZB., 1912, 361-390) ; Moffatt (Zx/.° x. 89f.). 


§ 1. Outline and contents.—After an extremely brief address 
(11-2), the pastoral opens into the first of its two large sections 
(18-3); this is divided by a brief doxology (39?!) from the 
second (41-69), which concludes with a few lines of personal detail 
(671-24), 13-14 is a glowing paragraph of praise, in rhythmical 
strophes (Innitzer, Z7‘K., 1904, 612-621, and Coppieters in RB., 
1908, 74-88), to God for his complete and gracious revelation 
to men in Christ, followed by a prayer that the readers may 
have a perfect knowledge of this open secret in Christ as the 
head of the church (11528), Their personal experience of such 
a salvation is due to grace alone (22!), and as Gentile Christians 
they should especially realise the gracious union effected by Christ 
between themselves and the Jewish Christians (211-22), Of this 
gospel for Gentile Christians, Paul is the chosen herald (31%), 
and the section closes with an impressive prayer for their attain- 
ments in the Christian experience (3!*#!, resuming the ideas 
of 115-19), The second section (4'=2!) expounds the ethical 
obligations of this privilege, unity (411°) being set in the fore- 
front.1 Then follows (417 resuming the thought of 41) a series of 

1On 4** cp, Dalmer in SA. (1890) pp. 579 f. 
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counsels on purity of conduct (4174, 424= 21°), and the general 
morals of the new life (425-5? 5°5- 621), concluding with a house- 
hold table of maxims for wives and husbands (522-24. 25-88), parents 
and children (6!*), and slaves and masters (65). A final word 
of exhortation on the spiritual conflict (6118) drifts into a brief 
request for prayer on Paul’s behalf (61%?9), 


§ 2. Relation to Colossians.—The most obvious feature of Eph. consists of 
its resemblances to and differences from Colossians. The relationship 
between the two writings forms an intricate problem of literary criticism, 
which is almost decisive upon the larger question of the period and author- 
ship of Ephesians. In striking a balance between the competing proba- 
bilities, the weight of the arguments (such as they are) inclines upon the 
whole to favour the authenticity of Colossians and the sub-Pauline origin 
of Ephesians (so, ¢.g., Ewald, Mangold, von Soden, Klépper, Heinrici, 
von Dobschiitz, Clemen, Lueken, Wrede, Wendland), and the basis for 
this hypothesis—at best only a working hypothesis—lies in a comparative 
analysis of the two writings. That there is a connection between them is 
admitted on all hands. Those who hold that both were written by the 
same author either place them together in the second century or attribute 
them both to Paul. On the latter hypothesis, he read over Colossians (or 
a copy of it) before writing Ephesians, or else composed the letter when his 
mind was sti!l full of what he had just addressed to the church of Colossé, 
The relationship in this event would resemble that of the Thessalonian 
letters, when 2 Thess. is accepted as genuine. As against the hypothesis 
that a Paulinist wrote Eph. on the basis of Colossians, it is argued that so 
original a genius as this writer would not need to reproduce so much of 
Colossians,* and that the relationship is psychologically more credible if 
Paul wrote both. But—leaving out of account the relationship of 2 P. to 
1 P,, since Eph, is far superior in massiveness and height to the former—the 
synoptic problem is enough to show that the deliberate employment of a 
source. was not incompatible with original work on the part of an early 
Christian writer, and Eph. may be fairly regarded as a set of variations 
played by a master hand upon one or two themes suggested by Colossians. 

The literary phenomena, in outline, are as follows :-— 


CoL. 

(12-2) Paul, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus through the will of God, and 
Timotheus our ‘brother, to the saints 
and faithful brothers in Christ which 
are at Colossze : 

Grace to 
you and peace from God our Father. 


EPH. 
(11?) Paul, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus through the will of God, 
to the saints 
which 
are [at Ephesus,] also the faithful 
brothers in Christ Jesus: Grace to 
you and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(1° Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.) 





* **Tmitators do not pour out their 
this epistle” (Davies, of. czz. p. 9). 


thoughts in the free and fervid style of 
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(18) We give thanks to God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
praying always for you, (1*) having 
heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, 
and of the love which you have toward 
all the saints* . . . (19) For THIS 
CAUSE WE ALSO, since the day we 
heard it, DO NOT CEASE to pray 
and make request for you, that you 
may be filled with the knowledge of 
his will in all spiritual wisdom and 
understanding. 


(11°) to walk worthily of the Lord 
-T 


(1434) The son of his love, in whom 
we have our redemption, the forgive- 
ness of our sins. . . 


(118) 27 him were all things created, 
in the heavens and upon the earth, 
things visible and things invisible, 
elre Opdvor elre xuptorynres elre apxal 
eire é€ovolat. 


(138-19) and he is the head § ot THE 
BODY, THE CHURCH... that in 
all things he might have the pre- 
eminence, 87 év air@ evddxnoev wav 
TO TARPwLG || KaTOK}CAL. 


(1) cal dc’ adrod dwoxaraddrAdéac 
Ta wdvra els avrov, elpnvorojocas Sia 
To0 alwaros TOU oTavpov avrod, 


whether THINGS UPON THE 
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(15) FoR THIS CAUSE I ALSO, 


having 
heard of the faith in the Lord Jesus 
which is among you and of your love 
toward all the saints, 


(118) CEASE NOT to give 
thanks for you, making mention of 
you in my prayers, (1"") that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ . . . may 
give unto you a spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of him. 

(41) I beseech you to walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith you were 
called. 

(18) in the Beloved, in whom we 
have our redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our tres- 
PASSER 5 6 wk 

(121) far above all 


apxfis 
kal é€oucias kal Surdews kal kupidryros. 
(12° all things in him, things in the 
heavens and things upon the earth.) 

(172-23) And the put all things in 
subjection under his feet, and gave 
him to be the head over all things to 
THE CHURCH, WHICH IS HIS BODY, 
TO TAIpwua TOO Ta TavTa ev Tacw 
wAnpwpuevor. 

(12°) dvaxeparadoacOa Ta wdvra év 
7@ Xpicr~, THINGS IN (émt) THE 
HEAVENS AND THINGS UPON 
THE EARTH... (2%) that he 





* Also minor parallels in Col 1°=Eph 1/78, Col 13=Eph. 4° (love and 


the Spirit). 


On dydarnv in Eph 1% cp. £xf.8 ii. 136f., 193 f., 327 f. 


+ Also Col 1°2.=Eph 1 3}6, Col 12= Eph 5” (edxapiorodvres 7G Iarpl). 
+ Except 21° (cross = means of amalgamating Jewish and Gentile Christians), 
this is the only allusion to Christ’s death in Eph.—an advance upon the 


Pauline view in the direction of the Johannine. 


The sacrifice of Jesus (5?) is 


simply adduced as an example of love for Christians (cp. 1 P 2"* in another 


aspect of imitation). 


§ In Col, =headship over supernatural spirits and the church alike, in Eph. 
=(primarily) headship over the church. See below, p. 379. 


| Cp. Eph. 3” (iva wAnpwOijre els wav 7d wAHpwya TOD Geos). 


Note different 


use of karorxfoat in Col 1 and Eph 3”. 
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EARTH OR THINGS IN (er) 
THE HEAVENS. 


(12) And you moré dvras drndXo- 
Tpiwpévous Kal éxOpovs TH diavolg, 


(172) yet now* has he reconciled 
(droxar#AXaéev) t in the body of his 
flesh through death, to present you 
holy and without blemish and unre- 
provable before him : 


(1°3) if so be § that you continue in 
the faith rePewedwuévor and steadfast, 
and not moved away from the hope 
of the gospel which you heard, which 
was preached in all creation under 
heaven ; whereof I Paul was made a 
minister. 

(14) Now I rejoice in my sufferings 
for your sake, and fill up on my part 
that which is lacking of ray OAlPewv 
Tod Xpuwrod in my flesh brép rot 
owparos avrov, which is the church ; 


(125) whereof I was made a minister 
xara Thy olkovoplavy tod Oeod thy So- 
Gciody por eis duds, to fulfil the word 
of God, 
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might create in himself of the twain 
one new man, modv elphynv, Kal 
a&moxaTtadkddéy both jin one body 
unto God 814 tot oravpod. 

(21) And you . . . (2°) rowodyres ra 
Oedipara Tis capKds Kal T&v dtavowdy 
. « « (2!) danddorpiwpévor . . . (216) 
having slain ryv éxOpay in him... 

(4)8) éoxorwuévor tH dtavolg dvres, 
dirnrX.oTpiwpévor . . . 

(215-16) having abolished in his flesh 
the enmity... might reconcile 
(dmoxara\\dén) them both in one 
body .-. . (14) to be holy and with- 
out blemish before him .. .+ (577) 
that he might present the church 
to himself... holy and without 
blemish... 

(317) rooted and refewedtwuévor in 
LOGO cas 


(3") by the gospel, whereof I was 
made a minister. 

(31) For this cause I Paul, the 
prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of 
you Gentiles . . . (31°) Task that you 
faint not at év rais OXiWeotv pou brép 
juav. (1728, the church which is 7d 
c&pa avrod.) 

3° % oixovoula rod wvoTryplov rot 
amroKkekpupsmévou 

(32) dwo.7Gvalidvev... 

(3) Thy olxovoulay THs xa piTos TOD Oeod 
Tis Sobelans pot eis duds, (3°) how that 
by revelation éyvw@pio@y to me 7d 





* So Eph 21° (yet now). 


+ In Col. =reconciliation of supernatural powers and of sinners to God, 
in Eph=reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles together (2") to God; hence 
the change in the conceptions of the Body, making peace, and the enmity. 
The function of reconciliation, which in 2 Co 5)** and even in Col. is 
attributed to God, is transferred in the higher Christology of Eph. to 
Christ ; a similar instance occurs in 1 Co 12%°=Eph 4" (authorship of 


gifts). 


t The addition ot év dydary (a frequent phrase}, as the form in which the 
spotless character manifests itself, is an un-Pauline touch. 


§ el ye as in Eph 4”. 
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(1%) even 7d puorthpiov*® rd 
dmwoKxekpusmévov d7d Tov alwvwr 
kal dard rGv yeveov—but has now T 
been manifested tots aylors adrod, 


(177) ofs 70éAncev 6 Beds yuwploar 
tl 7d mAobros THS 5bEns f Tod uvornplov 
Tovrou év Tois €Oveow, which is Christ 
in you, 7 €Amls ris dbEns. 


(1%) . . . that we may present§ 
every man Té\evov év XpicT@, 


(27) cupBiBacbévres ev dydmy.. . 
els émlyvwow Tod pvoTnplov Tod Beod, 
Xpicrod. 

(24) roiro Aéyu. 

(2°) rapeddBere rov Xpiorév. . . . 

(27) rooted and built up in him, cal 
BeBuotpevan rH wicre. Kabds édidd- 
xOnre.|| 


(2°) For in him dwells wav 7d rh%- 
pwn THs Oedrnros cwpuariKds, 


(2?) and you are év atr@m wemd7- 
pwpévot, whois the head rdons dpxijs 
kal éfovelas, 

(2") in whom you were also circum- 
cised with a circumcision not made 
with hands... 


(2!) you were also raised with him 
dia, 7s mlorews Tis évepyelas ToD Oeob 
who raised him from the dead. 


(218-14) And you, being dead through 
your trespasses and the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, ouvefworojoey odv 
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bvorhptov . . « (3°) & érépats -yeveais 
ovK éyvwplo@y.to the sons of men, 
as it has now been revealed ‘tots 
Gylous drogréXois abtod Kal mpop}rats 
€v wvevpart. .. . 

(19) yvwptoas juiy 7d wvorhpiov 
TOU Oediaros avrod. . . (138) els rd 
eldévac duds tls éorw H édmls Tis 
kKAjoews airod, rls 6 wAofros rijs dbéEns 
of his inheritance . . . (38) ois 
édverow evayyeNlocacGa the unsearch- 
able w)odros tof Xpicrod.-. . . 

(48) [the object of the ministry 
being the attainment of all] els dvdpa 
TéXevov, to the measure of the stature 
Tod wAnpwmaros TOO Xpurrod. Lee 

(41°) cuuBiBafduevov . . . ev drydary. 
- - » (439) ris émvyvadcews Tod viod rod 
Geod. 

(4!") rodro oby Néyu. 

(4%) éuddere rov Xpiorév. 

(2%) in whom you also are built 
up together... (317) rooted and 
grounded in love... 

(47) év abr@ éd:ddxOnre xabds éorw 
aAnOera. 

(3/*) and to know the love of Christ, 
wa tXnpwOfre els wav Td TWAHpwMA 
Tod Oeod [see also 41° above]. 

cp. 1733 above. 


(211) you, Gentiles in the flesh, who 
are termed Uncircumcision by that 
which is termed Circumcision, in the 
flesh, made with hands. 

(1°) the exceeding greatness of 
his power els quads rods misrevovras 
Kara Thy évépyeay of the strength of 
his might which he wrought in Christ, 
raising him from the dead. 

(21) And you, being dead through 
your trespasses and sins... (2°) 
even when we were dead through our 





* In Col. = Xpiors év dyiv, 4 édrls rhs 5dEns (27 4°), in Eph. =the participa- 
tion of Gentiles ; a difference of emphasis. 
+ Cp. Eph 3° (wa yvwpio 87 viv rats dpxais xr2.). 


t =Eph 3%. 


§ =Eph 5”. 


|| Also Col 28=Eph 5°, 
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aire, xapicduevos huiv mdvTa Td 
Traparrapyara, having blotted out 7d 
Kad” hudv xetpbypadoy Trois Séypacu 8 
iv bwevaytloy juiv, and took it out of 
the way, nailing it to the cross. 

(29) the Head,* €& o6 wav 7d cipua 
dia TOv addy Kal cvvdécpwv éercxopn- 
youmevov Kal cup BiBagduevor avfer rhv 
av&énow Tod Oeod.T 


(31) If then you were raised with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is, seated at the right 
hand of God . . . (3°) For you died, 
and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. 

(3°) mopvelay, dxafapolay, mddos, 
émiOuuiavy Kaxiv, Kal Thy mdcovetlay 
iris. éoriv eldwdodarpela, 


(3°) 60 & epxerae 7 dpyh Tod Oeod. 


(37%) év ofs Kal duets reprerarioaré 
more, when you lived in them; but 
now ‘do you also put off all these: 
épyhv, Ovudv, Kaxtayvy, Brac- 
onpulav, alcxporoylay éx rod orduaros 
tuav* lie not one to another, seeing 
that you have PUT OFF THE OLD MAN 


with his doings, and have put on the 
new man, who is dvaxavovmevor els 
émlyvwow Kar elxdva tod xricavros 
avréy. ... 

(3}2-18) Put on therefore, as éx\exrol 
Tod Geod,$ holy and deloved, omddyxva 
olxripuod, xpynorérnta, Tamewodpoc- 
bvnv,wpairyra, uaxpoOuulay, FORBEAR- 
ING ONE ANOTHER, AND FORGIVING 
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trespasses, suvef{worolncey TG Xpiorw 
—xdpiri éore cecwopévai—. . . (2) 
having abolished rédv vépor 
évrodwv év Séymacw. . . . 


n 
TWwV 


(45-16) the Head, Xpiords, é of wav 
To oGpa cvvappodoyodpuevor kal ovrBiBa- 
Sopevov bia wdons apis ris éwtxopyytas 
kar’ évépyeav ev pérpw évds éxdorov 
bépous Thy ab&qyow Tod obparos woreirat 
els olxodophy eavrod év arydrry. 

(1°) He raised him from the dead 
and seated him at his right hand év 
Tois émoupavios , . . (2°) raised us 
with him, and made us to sit with 
him év rots érovpavlors in Christ Jesus. 


(4'°) es épyactay dxabapotas rdons 
év meovetla . . .. (5°) mopvela dé Kal 
axaapoia mwaca # wreovekla . . . (55) 
mwas wépvos 7 axdOapros 7) mXeovéxrns, 
8 dor eldwroddTpys . . . 

(5°) dia radra yap epxerar 7 dpyh 
Tov Geod émi rods viods Tis dmrevOelas. 

(27-8) év ais roré wepiemarhoare . .. 
kal qwets wdvres dveorpddnuév tore 
. . . (4”) PUT OFF THE OLD MAN 
. .. (4%) Putting off falsehood, 
speak the truth each with his neigh- 
bour . . . be angry and sin not... 
let no corrupt speech issue é« Tod 
ordparos tuav . . . (4°) let all bitter- 
ness kal @vmds Kal édpyh Kal xpavyh 
kal BXYacgynula be put away from 
you odv mdon kaklg. 

(4%) and put on the new man rdv 
kara Oedv kricbévra év Sixacootyvy Kal 
dovérynre THs ddnOelas. 


(47) with all ramewodpootvys Kat 
mpairnros, with uaxpoOuuias, FORBEAR- 
ING ONE ANOTHER in love . . . (48) 
be xpyorot one to another, evomday- 
xvol, FORGIVING ONE ANOTHER, 





*In Col., as opposed to supernatural media; in Eph., as opposed to 


schism. See Weinel’s V7'7%. p. 352. 


t+ Also Col 2%= Eph 4" 2? (verbal parallels). 


} Cp. Eph 14 (xadws ekehéEaro quads. . 


. elvat aylous xTN.). 
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ONE ANOTHER, if any man have a 
complaint against another; EVEN AS 
THE LORD FORGAVE YOU, so do you: 

(3!445) and above all these things 
put on love, 8 éorw aivderpuos Tis 
tedetbryTos. And let the peace of 
Christ * rule in your hearts, to the 
which also you were called in one 
body. 

(31627) Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you Aovelws, év radon codig, teach- 
ing and admonishing yourselves with 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts unto 
God. And whatsoever you do, in 
word or in deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God the Father-through him. 

(318-9) Wives, be subject to your 
husbands, ws dvjjxev ev xuply. 
Husbands, love your wives, and be 
not bitter £ to them. 

(3°) Children, obey parents in all 
things, rodro yap evddpeordv éorw év 
kuply.|| 


(37) Fathers, irritate not your 
children, that they be not dis- 
couraged. 


(372%) Slaves, obey in all things 
those who are your masters xara 
cdpxa, not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, 
fearing the Lord.** Whatsoever ye 
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EVEN AS GOD IN CHRIST FORGAVE 
you. (51) ylvecOe odv pupnral rod 
Geot, as beloved children. 

(44) giving diligence to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit év r@ cvvdéopy 
Tis elphvns: one body and one Spirit, 
even as also you were called in one 
hope of your calling. f 


(18 rd wdodros ris xdptros abrod Fs 
éreplacevoev els Tuas év wdoy codlg 
kTv.) (5%) speaking to yourselves 
with psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody with 
your heart to the Lord; giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to God, even 
the Father. 

(5) Wives, be subject to your 
own husbands, @s r@ xuplp... & 
mavrt, (5%) Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ loved the church. 

(61) Children, obey your parents in 
all things, rofro ydp éorw dixaor§ 
[then follows the fifth command- 
ment {]. 

(64) And you fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger: but nurture 
them in the chastening and admoni- 
tion.of the Lord. 

(65-8) Slaves, obey those who are 
your masters xaraé odpxa, with fear 
and trembling, with singleness of your 
heart, as to Christ; not by way of 
eye-service as men-pleasers; but as 





* Cp. Eph 2'4 (adrés ydp éorw 7 elphyn tudor). 

¢ Eph. proclaims the spiritual unity of Jewish and Gentile Christians, not 
as Paul did on the score of arguments drawn from the Law and promises, but 
from the essential and eternal purpose of God. Thisisa distinct development 
beyond the position of Rom., which neither Col. nor Phil. anticipates. 


+ Broadened out in Eph 4°! (raéoa mixpla 


. + Gp0jrw ad’ budr). 


§ 7d Slxasov applied to masters in Col 4}. 

|| Broadened out in Eph 51° (doxiudfovres ri éorww eddpecrov r@ Kupiw). 

I The ed yévyra: of 6°, unprecedented in Paul, is a LXX quotation. 

** Broadened out in Eph 5” into sroracadmevor ddAHAOLs Ev PSBw Xpiorov 


(the latter an un-Pauline phrase). 


In the table of domestic duties in Eph. 


*‘we miss the brevity and clearness, the insistence on the things of great 
practical significance, which distinguishes Paul” (von Dobschiitz, of. cz¢, 182). 
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do, éx wuxis épydterbe as to the Lord 
and not to men; knowing that from 
the Lord you shall receive the inherit- 
ance that is your due: you serve the 
Lord Christ. For the wicked shall 
be paid back for his wickedness, and 
there ts no respect of persons. 

(4!) Masters, render to your slaves 
what is just and fair; knowing that 
you also have a Master in heaven. 


(424) Continue steadfastly in prayer, 
watching therein with thanksgiving ; 
praying at the same time for us also, 
that God may open us a door for the 
word, to declare 7d pvorypiov Tov 
Xpwcrod (for which also I am in bonds); 
that I may utter it as I should declare 
it. 


(45-6) Walk wisely towards those 
outside, making the very most of your 
time. Let your speech always be év 
Xa piTt, dare Hprupévos know how ye 
ought to answer each person. 


(47-8) Ta car’ éué rdvra yruploer duiv 
Tychicus, the beloved brother and 
faithful minister and fellow-servant 
in the Lord: whom I send to you for 
this very purpose, that you may know 
Ta mept Huay, and that he may 
encourage your hearts. 
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slaves of Christ, doing the will of God 
éx Wuxijs ; doing service with good- 
will as to the Lord, and not to men: 
knowing that each shall be paid back 
from the Lord for whatever good he 
does, whether he be slave or free man, 


(6°) And you masters, act in the 
same way to them, refraining from 
threats, knowing that their Master 


‘and yours is in the heavens, aud there 


zs no respect of persons With him. 

(618-0) praying at all seasons in the 
Spirit, and attentive thereto with all 
constancy and entreaty for all the 
saints, and for me, that word may be 
given me whenever I open my mouth, 
to make known with confidence 7d 
MvoThptov ToD evaryyedlov (for which I 
am an ambassador in chains) ; that I 
may have confidence therein, as I 
should declare it. 

(51°16) Be careful then how you 
walk, not as unwise but as wise, 
making the very most of your time, 
because the days are evil. (47%) Let 
no foul speech issue from your mouth, 
but only such as is good for improving 
the occasion, that it may bring xdpuy 
to the hearers. 

(67-22) Now that you also* may 
know 7a kar’ éué, ri mpdoow, wdvTa 
yvwpioet tuiv Tychicus, the beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord: whom I send to you for this 
very purpose, that you may know 7a 
wept nuay, and that he may encourage 
your hearts. 


§ 3. Felation to 1 Peter (see above, p. 338).—The affinities of 
thought and structure between Eph. and 1 P. begin with 
the opening doxology, and include the connection of hope 
with the xAypovouia, the conception of the spiritual House 


(with Christ as the 


corner-stone), of the descent into 


* The insertion of this kat means that the writer, with his eye on Col 4’, 


intends to present the apostle as having just composed Colossians. 
situation intended for the epistle (cp. 31%) is that of Colossians. 


The 
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Hades * (4°= 1 P 39 4), of the Christian rpocaywyy as the object 
of Christ’s death, of ayvoua (418 = 1 P 1!*) as the pre-Christian condi- 
tion, and of redemption by the blood of Christ ; they conclude with 
the parallels in 61% = 1 P 58 (warfare against 6 duaBodos), 673 = 1 P 
514 (peace). Both homilies are addressed to Gentile Christians 
(of Asia Minor), but 219 (no longer strangers and sojourners, cp. 
Odeés of Solomon 3”) differs from 1 P 2"; and the ethical admoni- 
tions (5?!) aré not linked so naturally to what precedes as in 1 P 
2186. which the auctor ad Ephesios is reproducing in his own way. 
Even after allowance has been made for the coincidences due to 
the common store of early Christian thought, critics either differ on 
the question of literary priority or hesitate to pronounce definitely. 
Unless both are to be assigned to the same author, the proba- 
bilities on the whole point to an acquaintance on the part of the 
auctor ad Ephesios with the simpler 1 P., if on other grounds the 
latter is attributed to Peter and Ephesians assigned to a Paulinist. 
The salient parallels are (cp. Selwyn, St. Luke the Prophet, 183 f.):— 


I PET. 


~ (18) Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


(12%) rpopfra ft... ols drexarigdn 
bre od~x Eavrois buiv 5é Sinxdvouv abrd, 
aviv dvnyy éAn bmiv dia Trav edayye- 
Awapévorv twas mredpart ayly. . . 


(134) ws réxva braxojs wh cvoxnma- 
Tivdmevo. Tats mpdrepov ev aryvola 
tudv émicOuulacs, GAA Kara Tov 
kadécavra duds dyiov Kai adrol dyroe 
év rdoy dvactpopy yeviOnre. . . . 


EPH. 


(18) Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . 


(3°*) odx éyvwpicOn rots viois tar 
avOparwv ws viv ‘dmwexahtidOn Tots 
aylots drogréXots atrod Kal rpopjracs 
év wvevpaTt. . » « 

(27-3) . . . &v rots viois rijs dweiOelas, 

év ols kal hueis mavres dveorpa- 
gnuev wore é€v tats émriOuplacs 
THS TAPKOS Ud, 


(24 dwéxerOan TOV TapKiKay 
érOupi@v. ) 





* The Ephesians-passage is influenced, according to Bacon (Story of St. 
Paul, 361 f.), by the sayings ot Jesus preserved in Mt 12°, See, further, 
Eph s!=Mt 5 4. 

+ The auctor ad Ephesios changes the OT. prophets into Christian 
prophets, and fails to connect the reference so aptly ast P. His estimate 
of prophecy from the standpoint of fulfilment is, as Weiss notes, ‘‘ based 
entirely on the view developed in 1 P 11°), where, as in Eph 3”, the 
contemplative share of angels in the work of redemption is also mentioned” 
(INT. i. 355)- 
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(119-20) Xprorod mpoeryvwa névou mpd 
KaTaBonjs Kdopmov. . . « 


(2?) a év adrg avénOfre els owrn- 
play. 


(24) mpds Sv mpocepxdmevor.. . 
olxodopmetaOe olkos mvevuarixds eis 
iepdreupa Gyiov. . . . (2°) Aldor 
aKpoywviatov. 


(2°) Aads els wepurolyow, Srws Tas 
dpéras ééayyel\nte Tod ék oKédrous 
buds Kxadécayros els TO Oavuacrov 
avrov Pas. 


(2'8) of olxérat vroraccduevar év 
mwavTt PoBw Tots decrbras. 


(31) duolws yuvaixes broraccbmevar 
Tots ldlows dvdpdow. 


(37) ol dvdpes § opolws. eae 


(3°) edordayxvor.|| 


(37) (Jesus Christ) who is on God’s 
right hand, opevdels els ovpavdr, 
irorayévTwy ait@ ayyédwy Kal égov- 
o.ay Kal duvdpewr. 
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(1*) Chose us év at’r@ mpd Kara- 
Bodjjs kbcpov (cp. 3°). 


(27!) év @ waca olxodouh . . . avter 
eis vadv Gytov év Kuply. 


(218) dv avrod éxouev thy mpooa- 
yoynv® .. . &v évl mvetuare mpds Tov 
matépa. .. (27°) émouxodounbévres .. . 
dvros aKpoywuialov avrod Xpiocrov 
"I yood. 


(174) els dmrodtitpwow THs mepuro- 
noews,t els Erawov Ths ObEns adrod.. . 
(5%) ire yap wore oxéros, viv dé pis év 
kupl@* ws Téxva pwrds wepurareire. 


(65) of Sofa, traxovere Tois Kara 
adpxa kuplois werd PdBov Kal Tpbmov. 


(52°) ai yuvaikes (Sroracc buevat) Tots 
ldtous ¢ dvdpdow ws T~ Kuply. 


(57) of dvdpes. . . 


(4°) yiveoOe dé els dAAHAOUS XpyoTol, 
eUoTmAayxvot. 


(1°°f-) (God) seated him on his right 
hand év rots émovpaviots vtmepdvw 
wdaons apxjs Kat éfouclas kal duvd- 
mews... Kal mdvTa wbrérakevy vd 
Tovs médas avT@. 


§ 4. Relation to Lucan and Johannine writings.—(Cp. 


Holtzmann’s K7vitik der Epheser und Colosserbriefe, 250 f.) As 
in Luke, men are the objects of the divine eddoxia (Lk 2!4#= 
Eph 1°), the ascension is emphasised (Eph 17 48 19=Lk 2451), 


* Cp. 1 P 338 (iva quds rpocaydyn Te Oe). 

t The passive sense of zrepuroinots here (==heereditas acquisita) differs from 
the Pauline active sense (1 Th 5°, 2 Th 214), evidently under the influence of 
the Petrine passage. 

{ This remarkable (6fos in Eph. is one of several traits which show a 
reminiscence of 1 P. in the passage. 

§ In both the duties of husbands, though differently defined, are com- 
paratively brief, whereas the duties of wives are elaborated (in contrast to 
Col 38). The description of the latter shows a Biblicising of the Christian 
ideal:(t P*3°%1°4= Eph. 5%). 

|| etomdayxvos only here in NT (except 1 P 38). 
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+ 
and there are further affinities * in 25= Lk 154, 538= Lk 1538, 517 
(6°) = Lk 1247, and 64=Lk 12%, Resch (Paulinismus, 273-274) 
gives a long list of parallels between Eph 2! and Lk 1511-32, 
though it is an exaggeration to say that Paul saw Pharisaic Judaism 
in the older son of the parable. ‘There are also several affinities 
between Eph. and Paul’s address at Miletus, eg. the BovdAy of 
God (11!=Ac 2027), the commission of Paul (3% 17 44=Ac 
20%), the purchasing of the church (1!4= Ac 2078), the xAnpovopia 
of Christians (11*= Ac 20%), and the shepherding of the church 
(411 = Ac 20%8), The common use of the ‘ building ’-metaphor for 
the church is not peculiar to Ac 2018" or to Eph., but significance 
attaches to certain traits of phraseology (Ac 20!%=Eph 4? 67, 
Ac 20% = Eph 115, Ac 20%= Eph 17, Ac 208=Eph 138), 

The Lucan parallels touch a smaller group in the same neighbour- 
hood, viz. the Pauline pastorals; cp. e.g. the conception of the rpecBirepo 
or éricxoro being under apostolic direction, the warnings against insidious 
errorists, the divine xpyorérns (2 =Tit 31) and unity (45=1 Ti 24), the 
word of the truth (143=2 Ti 2"), the devil’s devices (6. =1 Ti 37, 2 Ti 2%), 
evangelists (44.=2 Ti 4°), the House of God (2%-=1 Ti 3°, 2 Ti 2); ep., 
further, 1=1 Ti 38 and 2 Ti 3°, 4U4#=2 Ti 3'*, 44=1 Ti 24 (coming to a 
knowledge of the truth), 5% %&—=Tit 26 and 1 Ti 2°, 5%7=1 Ti 54, and 
Aourpéy (5°°=Tit 3°). But beyond suggesting a sub-Pauline m/éeu of thought 
and language, these coincidences amount to very little. 

The interpretation of Christ’s relation to the universe already 
bears traces of the Philonic conception of the Logos which 
afterwards blossomed out in the christology of the Fourth gospel, 
and this opens up the relationship between Eph. and the instru- 
mentum Johanneum. The bridal conception of the church, 
which in the Apocalypse (except in 2217) is eschatological, is 
applied (e.g. 5% 2% 82) to the church on earth (cp. 2 Co 11%, 
an epistle with which Eph. has notable affinities); a similar 
process has taken place in the conception of the resurrection 
(256 = Jn 521 2), and in Eph. (where the zapovoia falls into the 
background) as in the Fourth gospel the general eschatology 
is spiritualised, in a fashion which is unexampled in Paul, while 
at the same time the writer contemplates a vista of the ages. 


* One or two words are peculiar to Eph. and Lk.’s vocabulary, e.g. 
avévae (exc. He 13° LXX quotation), dredy, épyacta, dovdrns (474, as in 
Lk 1%, with dixacocdvy), wavorNla, marpid, wodirela, ovyKablfew, cwrijprov, 
dpdévnows, and xapirody. Bovd (=divine counsel) might almost be added to 
this list, for, outside Lk. and Eph., it is only used in this sense in He 6"; 
Paul’s solitary use is in the plural, meaning human devices (1 Co 4°). 
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The unity of the church, including Gentiles as well as Jews, is 
the divine object of Christ’s death (cp. Jn to! 17°); the church 
is the tAjpwpa of Christ and of God (1” etc., cp. Jn 1429 154 8 
17£) ; exceptional stress is laid on the functions of the Spirit, 
the word, and baptism, the unity of the church as: the result 
of the divine unity between Christ and God and as the means 
of advancing the gospel, Christ as beloved (1*), the idea of 
pétpov (Eph 41", cp. Jn 3°4), the description of God in 117 (=Jn 
2017), the collocation of Christ and God as indwelling (Eph 2” 
317=Jn 14% 28), etc.; see also 4%=Jn 338, 56=1 Jn 3% and 
Jn 3°, 5% —=1 Jn 1% and Jn 12%, 513=Jn 31%, besides the airds- 
passages (Eph 2!4=1 Jn 2”), the use of Avoas (2!4=Jn 21%), the 
emphasis on ayidZew and cleansing (57°=Jn 171% 19.1 Jn 17 9), 
on Weddos as opposed to éA7Geva, on the danger of doketism (Eph 
471), on the spiritual advent of Jesus (2!7=Jn 1418), on the duty 
of Christian love (Eph 4” etc.), etc. These links of thought 
and language have led one critic to remark that “it would be 
a tenable view that the writer was the author of the Fourth 
gospel, writing in the name of St. Paul” (Lock, DZ. i. 717), 
but the likelihood is that the unknown auctor ad Ephestos was a 
Paulinist who breathed the atmosphere in which the Johannine 
literature afterwards took shape. None of the parallels, how- 
ever, between the Apocalypse of John and Eph. is of much 
weight; the idea that the latter employed the former is quite 
untenable. Like Hebrews, another sub-Pauline writing which 
has also its affinities with the Lucan as well as with the 
Johannine circle, Eph. emphasises the blood of Christ (17= He 
9/2), his sanctifying influence (5726 = He 10! 1312), his session 
on God’s right hand (17°= He 18 8! 1012), and his gift of rappycia 
to Christians (3!?= He 41°); some linguistic parallels also occur 
(e.g. aipa kat odpt, aypurveiv, kpavyy, imepdvw 7. 7. odpavay, eis 
drodttpwow, aidv pé\A\wv, mpoodopa Kat Ovoia), but neither 
these nor stray coincidences like 2!8=He 718 prove more than 
a common atmosphere of religious feeling and phraseology. 


§ 5. Vocabulary and style.—The literary relations with Col., Lk., and 
the Johannine literature, besides 1 P. and the pastorals, thus indicate a 
period subsequent to that of Paul. Thisis further corroborated by the evidence 
of the language and style, which are on the whole favourable to the 
hypothesis that another mind than that of the apostle is at work in Eph. It 
contains (a) thirty-eight words which are not elsewhere used in the NT 


25 
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literature :—deos, aloxpérys, aixuarwredw, dvavedw,* advokis, dwadyely, 
daopos, Bédos, évdrns, cEtaxvew, éeridvew, éeripatoxew, éroiwacta, ebrpamedla, 
Oupeds, Karapricuds, Karwrepos, KAnpbw, KAvowrlferbat, KocpoKxpdtwp, Kpudh, 
kuBela, pwéyebos, peOodela, mecdrorxov, pwporoyla, way, wapopyiouds, (Ta} 
mvevyatiKd,t moAvrolkidos, mpoedrifvew, mpooxaprépyors, purls, cumpéroxos, 
cupronirys, svvappmoroyey, cvvorkodouetv, cUcowpos (cp. Preuschen in ZVW. 
i. 85-86). In addition to these, there are (4) no fewer than 44 words 
which, while employed elsewhere in the NT, are never used by Paul :— 
dyvoa (Lucan), dypumveiv,t dxpoywriatos (1 P), dArvows, 7a duddrepa (Ac 23%), 
dvewos, § dvévat, || dravra, drardw (Ja 1%, 1 Ti 234),1 daecdh (Ac 9}), 
dowrla (1 P 44, Tit 1%), dudBoros, érépxouat, (ra) érovpdma, épyacta, 
evayyedioThs, edomdayxvos (I P 3°), KaraBody (apd x. Kbcuov, 1 P 1%, Jn 
17%), Aéyw els, pwaxpdy, dpylfw, dovdryns (Lk 17), dogds, macdela,** ravorNla, 
axdpoxos, tt rarpla, repifdvyuu, tt rrdros,§§ rorurp, ||| wodcrela, 1 camps, *** 
omthos (2 P 2!8), cuyxabifw (Lk 22*), +++ cwrnpiov, timav, bowp, brepdvw (He 
9°), drodcicOa, twos, pparyuds, ttt ppdvyors (Lk 11”),88§ yxapirodv (Lk 1%), 
xelporolnros. The absence of some of these from the extant letters may be 
accidental (e.g. dyvou, dpylfw), but real significance attaches to the (477 6") 
substitution of dué8oXos (as in 1 Ti 3°, 2 Ti 2%) for the Pauline caravds, and 
the use of év rots érovpavlos (five times). The collective and objective 
allusion to ¢he holy apostles and prophets (3°), and to the apostles and prophets 
(2°) as the foundation of the church (cp. Apoc 211), are partly, but only 
partly, eased by passages like 1 Co 9° 12° and Ro 167; probably they too are 
best viewed as water-marks of a later age, which looks back upon the primitive, 
apostolic propaganda. The indirect and rather awkward appeal in 374 (apds 
8 dWvacbe dvarywwoKovres vojoa Thy civecivy mov KT.) corroborates this im- 
pression ; the phrase sounds more characteristic of a Pauline disciple than of 
Paul himself.|||\|| These indications are followed up by other un-Pauline 





* Instead of the Pauline dvaxawodv. 

+ Only in Eph 6” of spiritual beings. 

t+ Only in Eph 6% with eds. Paul invariably uses ypyyopety (1 Th 5°, 
1 Co 161%, Col 4”). 

§ Only in Eph 44 metaphorically. 


ll» » 6° » (He 13° being a quotation from the LXX). 
: fae » 5° with teva rut. 

eee », 6% in literal sense of moral and mental education. 
tt 5. >, 2 and 1 P 2! metaphorically, 

tt ,, 5, 6! metaphorically. 

8$ 3° 9? ag 99 

lll 4s 9» 422 ecclesiastically. 

TT »» »5 2? metaphorically. 

nee we PRE ed 9 , with Aédyos. 

5 A a 2 

ttt ” ” a ” 


§ss _,, » 1 of man, 

II\l| Hort (of. cz¢. 149 f.) ingeniously but unconvincingly takes dvaywdoxortes 
as=reading the OT. Like 6” it is probably meant to allude to Col, rather 
than to Eph 1% 2'-*?, or to some lost letter. 
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touches, such as lore y.vdoxovres (5°), the Father of Glory (1), before the 
foundation of the world (14=Jn 1774), the novel use of uvoripiov (5°) and 
oixovouta (in providential aspect), the application of @wrifew (3°), mveiua rob 
voos (4%), etc., besides the predilection for the ovatio pendens, an un- 
paralleled number of genitival formations (95 in all, out of 155 verses) 
which occur in almost every second verse, including such strange compounds 
as adh rhs émcxopnylas (41°), émriOuula ris dwdrns (4), etc., and some re- 
dundant epexegetic formations (¢.g. BovAt Tob Oedjuaros, xpdros ris loxvos). 

The last-named feature runs through the general style of the writing, 
with its wealth of synonyms, which often add little or nothing to the thought, 
its unique employment of prepositions like éy (115 times) and ‘card, and the 
unusual length to which the sentences are occasionally spun out, one period 
passing into another through relatival and participial constructions whose 
logical bearing it is frequently almost impossible to determine. The linguistic 
data may be allowed to leave the problem of the authorship fairly open.* 
But the idiosyncrasies of the style are by no means so easily explained. 
Thus 12-14 115-28 gl-7 gl1-13 g14-16 219-22 31-7 38-12 314-19 41-6 411-16 417-19 420-24 
58-5 518-28 525-27 528-30 1-3 65-8 614-20, are all lengthy sentences which are often 
cumbrous in their internal construction and beset by ambiguities in the 
juxtaposition of clauses and the collocation of separate words. They are 
at once elaborate and irregular. 378 is a long parenthesis or digression, 
after which 3'“* resumes 31; similarly the subject is repeated in 21, after the 
break. Such rhetorical anacoloutha are not paralleled by an impassioned 
irregularity like that in Gal 2°, The datter is natural, as the abrupt 
language of a man dictating under the strong emotion of an indignant 
memory. The Ephesian instances, on the other hand, show the deliberate 
indifference of the writer to the niceties of literary symmetry, and thus fall 
into a class by themselves, ‘‘If we may regard this epistle as our best 
example of that copia which, according to 1 Co 2°, was to be found in Paul’s 
teaching, we may see in its style something like a drepoxh Adyou (zbzd. v.+), 
corresponding to the drepoxh coplas. . . . It would be less inappropriate 
than elsewhere to call the language elaborate ; and it is at the same time 
apt oftener than elsewhere to stray beyond the bounds of symmetry .and 
regularity ” (Simcox, Wrdters of NT. p. 32). 

It is unfair to characterise the temper thus mirrored in the style of the 
epistle as phlegmatic ;*+ lyric would be a fitter term for the opening chapters 
in especial, with their soaring, subtle movement of thought and at the same 
time 

‘*With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


Upon the other hand, these features of serenity and profundity only serve to 
bring out more decisively the difference between Ephesians and the letters of 





* Nageli (Wortschatz des Paulus, 85) goes even further, ‘‘im ganzen 
scheint mir der Wortschatz dieses Briefes . . . eher eine Instanz fiir als gegen 
die Echtheit zu sein.” 

+ So von Soden (HC. iii. 1. 90) ; cp. the criticisms of Jacquier, i. 306, and 
Hort (pp. 152f.). Von Soden himself, however, subsequently speaks of the 
‘lyrical’ passages in 4-6 (V7. 287-288). 
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Paul. It is often urged that the acceptance of Colossians as written by Paul 
renders the acceptance of Ephesians more easy, but in some respects it only 
adds to the difficulties felt by the literary critic. The nearer the two are 
brought together, the more distinctive is the impression made by the con- 
ceptions as well as the style of Ephesians ; particularly as regards the latter, 
it becomes increasingly hard to understand the unparalleled phenomena 
which the Greek presents. Granted that ‘the lofty calm which undeniably 
does pervade it may in part be due to the mellowing effect of years, but 
doubtless much more to the sense of dangers surmounted, aspirations 
satisfied, and a vantage-ground gained for the world-wide harmonious action 
of the Christian.community under the government of God’ (Hort, of. cét. 
152-153); the problem remains, however, how can such tones be psycho- 
logically harmonised with what we know of Paul’s mind and style a few 
months before and after he wrote thus? Philippians, his swan-song, cannot 
have been written very long after this; Colossians was composed very little 
before. Yet Ephesians stands apart from both, in style and conceptions 
alike. The separate items of difficulty in the thought and expression may be 
explained, but the cumulative impression which they make is that of a writer 
who occupies a later standpoint of his own ; and this is more than corroborated 
by the style, which makes it extremely difficult to believe that Paul suddenly 
dropped into this method of writing and as suddenly abandoned it. ‘‘The 
old vivacity appears to be lost. The sentences and paragraphs become 
larger and more involved. The tone of challenge dies out. Even the 
affectionateness seems buried in weighty but almost laboured disquisitions” 
(Sanday in St. Margaret's Lectt. on Crit. of NT, 1902, p. 22). This may be 
partly due to the fact that the direct controversy of Colossians is absent from 
Ephesians, but the larger explanation of the latter’s general tone is that the 
writer, unlike Paul, is not writing with any particular communities in view. 

Tosum up. The cumulative force of the arguments already noted is in 
favour of a Paulinist, imbued with his master’s spirit, who composed this 
homily in his name as Luke composed the Pauline speeches in Acts (either 
from a sense of what Paul would have said under the circumstances or from 
some basis in tradition). From the writing of such speeches to the com- 
position of an epistolary homily on the basis of an epistle like Colossians it 
was an easy step (cp. pp. 42, 47). The writer designed his work to be read 
(3°) by the church as a manifesto of Paul’s mind upon the situation; it was 
a pamphlet or tract for the times, insisting on the irenical needs of the church 
(like Acts) and on the duty of transcending the older schisms which had 
embittered the two sections of Christendom. 

Schleiermacher (#zm/. 165f.), who was the first to detect the internal 
problems of the epistle, suggested its composition by Tychicus under Paul’s 
directions—a theory advocated by Usteri and Renan (‘‘ Que Paul ait écrit 
ou dicté cette lettre, il est 4 peu prés impossible de l’admettre ; mais qu’on 
Yait composée de son vivant, sous ses yeux, en son nom, c’est ce qu’on ne 
saurait déclarer improbable,” iii, p. xx). The Tiibingen view of Colossians 
carried Ephesians also into the second century, but the recent recognition of 
the former as Pauline has left the problem of Ephesians more of an open 
question, resembling, ¢.g., the problem of the exact connection between 
Aristotle and the recently discovered treatise upon the Athenian Constitu- 
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tion. A number of critics (so especially, in addition to those named on 
p- 374, B. Weiss, 4/7. i. 377f.-; Godet, V7. 475-490; Salmon, /W7. 
388 f.; Zahn, Zind. § 29; Oltramare, and Baljon) attribute it to Paul ; Jiilicher 
and others content themselves with a won /éguet verdict ; while some (see 
p. 375) attempt to do justice to the combination of specifically Pauline 
elements and absolute novelties in thought and language by postulating, as in 
the case of the Pauline pastoral epp., a Paulinist who is reproducing Paul’s 
ideas, on the basis of Colossians, in view of later interests within the neo- 
catholicism of the church. This does not involve the assumption that Paul 
was not original enough to advance even beyond the circle of ideas reflected 
in Colossians, or that he lacked constructive and broad ideas of the Christian 
brotherhood. It is quite possible to hold that he was a fresh and advancing 
thinker, and yet to conclude, from the internal evidence of Ephesians, that he 
did not cut the channel for this prose of the spiritual centre. In Paul’s 
letters there is always something of the cascade; in Eph. we have a slow, 
bright stream which brims its high banks. 

One of the indirect traits of the sub-Pauline period is the significant 
omission of the Lord’s supper in 4° (one Lord, one faith, one baptism). This 
is all the more striking as Paul’s treatment of the eucharist in 1 Co 10! (es 
dpros, év o&ua ol moddol éopuer, of yap mavres Ex Tod évds dprov peréxouer) 
naturally pointed to its use as a symbol and proof of the unity of Christians 
with one another and their Lord (cp. Didaché, 9%). But the Fourth 
gospel voices a feeling of protest against a popular view of the Lord’s supper 
which was tinged by pagan sacramentalism (cp. E. F. Scott, Zhe Fourth, 
Gospel, pp. 122f.); Hebrews (13717) also opposes the idea that the cGpa 
Xpicrob could be partaken of, as in several of the contemporary pagan cults 
(cp. below, p. 455; O. Holtzmann, ZVW, 1909, 251-260) ; Ephesians, we 
may conjecture, shows a like indifference to this growing conception of the 
supper (whether due to Paul, or developed from his language in 1 Cor.), and 
therefore omits the supper entirely. 


§ 6. Destination and object.—The wpets of the homily, which 
first appears in 118, is defined in 21 (cp. 2! and 3!) as Gentile 
Christians. The writer has these primarily in view; but the 
situation is no longer one in which they are exposed to any 
Jewish Christian propaganda of legalism. In fact, it is assumed 
that the Gentile Christians are now in the majority; it is their 
predominance which forms the starting-point for the broad 
survey of history which Ephesians outlines. The sets of 11-12 
certainly represents Jewish Christians. Paul here voices that 
section of the church in its historical relation to the gospel. 
But the language is general, and neither here nor in 21 (cp, 
Hoennicke, /C. 125 f.) is there any real justification for the view 
that Jewish Christians were contemplated as a definite part of 
the writer’s audience. 

The author addressed his homily in Paul’s name rots dios 
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Tots ovo Kal ticrots év XpioTd “Inood, omitting the place-name of 
Col 11 and adding rots otow (cp. Ro 88 rots card. rpdbecw KAyToIs 
ovow) in order to amplify the following phrase, which further de- 
fines the dy.oc whom the writer has in mind (cp. 2?! dy:ov év xupio, 
and 5%). Those who defend év “E¢éow as original, explain its early 
omission in some copies by urging either (i.) that this was due to 
Paul himself, who ordered Tychicus to leave a space blank in 
some copies for other churches (so, ¢.g., Schott); or (ii.) that it 
was the result of a transcriber’s error ; or (iii.) that it sprang from 
a feeling that passages like 1) 3! 4?! involved readers who were 
not, like the Christians of Ephesus, personally known to the 
apostle. None of these hypotheses is convincing.* A number 
of early copies in the second century evidently lacked the words, 
as Origen and Basil after him remark ; traces of this form of the 
text are still present in the first hand of & and B,7 and the 
likelihood is that Marcion must have received the epistle in 
this shape. Tertullian charges him with changing the title 
(adv. Marc. v. 17: titulum aliquando interpolare gestiit, quasi et 
in isto diligentissimus explorator, nihil autem de titulis interest, 
cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam); but this 
merely means that the title of ‘ Ephesians’ in Tertullian’s Canon 
(as in the Muratorian) already contained the Ephesian designa- 
tion, whereas Marcion’s differed (cp. adv. Marc. v. 11: preetereo 
hic et de alia epistola quam nos ad Ephesios preescriptam 
habemus, heeretici uero ad Laodicenos), and Tertullian naturally 
supposed the canonical title to be the original. He falls back 
on the werttas eccleste or church-tradition of the title, not upon 
the text, from which any place-name was apparently absent. 


There would be a partial analogy to the insertion of a place-name if the 
original text of Ro 17 were (as in G) rots ofow év dydan Oe08 KAnrTois aylous 





* Jacquier (i. 290) dismisses (i.) as ‘*une supposition toute gratuité et 
assez ridicule.” MHarnack (Dze Adresse, 704f.), who now identifies Eph. 
with the Laodicean epistle (see above, pp. 159-161), suggests spectostus 
quam uerius that it was the degeneration of the local church (Apoc 3!) 
which led to the substitution of Ephesus for Laodicea in the title and 
address (by the first decade of the second century), in order to punish a com- 
munity which no longer deserved to possess a Pauline epistle (cp. ZxA.8 ii. 197 f.). 

+ Also in “the corrector of a later MS (67), whose corrections are 
evidently taken from another quite different MS of great excellence, now 
lost” (Hort). Basil (contr. Hunomium, ii. 19) explicitly writes: ofrw yap 
(z.e. the reading of Eph 1 without év’E¢éow) cal of mpd judy rapadediéxacr 
(z.e. Origen and others), kal jets év rots radaots rev dvriypdgdwv ebphxaper. 
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(so Zahn, 77. i. 378f., 394f.), for which, at a subsequent period, rois 
ovow év ‘Pwyun ayarnrots 0. xk. & was substituted ; but the former reading is 
probably due to a revision of the text for liturgical purposes (see above, 
p. 141). It is not certain whether Tertullian’s words imply that Marcion’s 
text or his own text had a place-name after ofowv, since ‘titulus’ might 
here, as in the case of Galatians (adv. Marc. v. 5) include the address. The 
probabilities on the whole are in favour of an inferénce to the contrary. 
The canonical Ephesians in this case would be originally a general pastoral 
addressed in Paul’s name to Gentile Christians, which Marcion evidently 
identified with the epistle to the Laodiceans. The title wpds "E¢éovous first 
appears in the Muratorian Canon; when it was appended to the epistle 
previously, and whether this addition was derived from the presence of év 
jE¢éoy in 11, remains uncertain. 


If év "Edéow in 1! was the original reading, the epistle cannot 
have been written by Paul. Its tone presupposes that the church 
(or rather, the Christian recipients) was personally unknown to 
him (115 3? 421); there is not the slightest reference to his long 
mission among them; and while Paul could write letters without 
sending greetings, the Thessalonian epistles, e.g., contain definite 
allusions to the apostle’s relations with the church which are 
conspicuous by their absence from Ephesians. In spite of all 
arguments to the contrary (e.g. by Cornely, Henle, Schmidt, 
Rinck in SK., 1849, 948 f.; Alford, and A. Kolbe in his Zzeol. 
Comm. tiber das erste Capital des Briefes an die Epheser, Stettin, 
1869), there is no internal evidence to prove that Ephesus was 
the church (or even one of the churches) addressed, and much 
to the contrary. Some Greek commentators, beginning with 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, ingeniously got over the difficulty by 
arguing that Eph. was written before Paul had reached Ephesus 
—a desperate hypothesis which need not be seriously refuted. 
Even when the epistle is attributed to a Pauline disciple, it is not 
probable that év “Edéow (so, ¢.g., Klépper, 34 f. ; and Holtzmann, 
cp. Corssen in ZIVW., 1909, 35 f.) was an integral part of the 
address. Paul’s intimate connection with the church of Ephesus 
was notorious, and any one writing in his name must have known 
better than to make him address the Ephesian Christians as if he 
and they had no personal acquaintance (cp. 1% 3”). To defend 
its originality by postulating the writer’s ignorance of the relation 
between Paul and Ephesus is a four de force of criticism, which 
contradicts, zzter alia, the affinities of the writing with Luke. 

The same considerations tell against the circular-hypothesis 
which regards Ephesus as merely one of the communities for 
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which the epistle was designed. Paul would have made some 
distinction in the body of the epistle between readers well known 
to him and others to whom he was a stranger (as in Col 21); he 
would hardly have grouped the church of Ephesus, or even the 
adjoining churches (to many of which he was personally known, 
cp. Ac 19! 205), with communities who had no personal con- 
nection with himself. This notion, that Eph. was designed for a 
wider circle of churches than Ephesus, originated with Beza (‘sed 
suspicor non tam ad Ephesios ipsos proprie missam epistolam, 
quam Ephesum ut ad ceteras Asiaticas ecclesias transmitteretur’), 
and was worked up by Ussher into the hypothesis of a circular 
letter, which has been practically the dominant view, ever since, 
of those who hold to the Pauline authorship (so, most recently, 
J. Rutherford, St. Pauls Epp. to Colosse and Laodicea, 1908 ; S. J. 
Case, Biblical World, 1911, 315f.; G. S. Hitchcock, Ephesians 
an Encyclical of St. Paul, 1913). The further identification of 
Eph. in this form with the letter mentioned in Col 416 (Laodicea 
being one of its recipients) is generally held along with the circular- 
hypothesis. The latter, however, is not free from difficulties. 
Primitive Christian epistles designed for a wide circle of churches 
were composed otherwise (cp. 1 Co 11%, Gal 11); the notion of 
copies with blanks for the local address is not true to ancient 
methods of epistolography ; besides, we should expect traces of 
several readings, and at best the retention of é&. If év Aaodixia 
had been the original reading in 11, the change to ev “Edéow 
becomes unintelligible ; and, vice versa, if év “Edéow was in the 
autograph, Marcion’s change becomes almost inexplicable. As 
none of the conjectural emendations; such as kar "Ipw for 
Kal morois (Ladeuze in RB, 1902, 573-580), or eOveow for 
’"Edéow (R. Scott), is probable,* the alternatives are: (a) that the 
place-name was lost at an early period from copies of the 
autograph ; or (0) that 1! originally ran rots dylous rots odow Kal 
murtois év Xpiorw “Inood. When the sub-Pauline date of the 
writing is assumed, the latter theory becomes decidedly superior, 
in spite of the difficulties which attach to the interpretation of 
the words. It is preferable on the whole to take miorots in the 
sense of faithful rather than of de/ieving ; the latter interpretation 


* Shearer (#7. iv. 129) reads rT, &. Tots ”Iwox (the Ionians), and P. Ewald, 
(VKZ., 1904, 560-568) conjectures dyamnrois for aylous Tots (2.2. ‘ to those who 
are beloved and believing’), while D omits ro@s (so Zahn) ; but the difficult 
odow was in Origen’s text, and there is no reason to suspect its originality. 
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would most naturally imply Jews who were also Christians, and 
the tenor of the homily tells against this characterisation of its 
audience. 


The advance on Paul’s idea of unity is that Eph. correlates the two con- 
ceptions of Christ’s supremacy and the unity of Christidhs by running back 
the latter, z.e. the ideal church’s unity,* to the supremacy of Christ as the 
cosmic and religious head of the universe. In this way the epistle represents 
the climax of the Pauline development; its theme is ‘‘not simply the unity 
of the church, but the unity of the church in Jesus Christ supreme. This Paul 
had not preached before” (M. W. Jacobus, 4 Problem in NT Criticism, 275). 
The former division of Jew and Gentile is for ever abolished by Jesus Christ, 
whose church constitutes the fina] relationship of man to God ; this wvornpov 
or open secret is hailed as the climax of revelation, and Paul is the chosen 
herald of the message. The writer correctly regards Paul’s work as the pre- 
supposition of the catholic church. The évdrns (4° 1°, here only) and the 
elpjhvy of the church, attained as the result of Paul’s propaganda, were due, 
however, not to any diplomatic adjustment of the two parties, but to the full 
and deep apprehension of the meaning of the gospel which Paul proclaimed. 
The author does not disparage (cp. 3°) the other apostles, any more than 
Luke does; on the contrary, he expressly associates the apostles with Paul 
in the promulgation of the church’s universality and unity ; but he insists on 
Paul’s importance for the divine unfolding of that catholic unity which in the 
Fourth gospel is run back to the original teaching of Jesus. Similarly the 
problems of freewill and election, which were raised in Romans, are ignored 
in Eph., not because Paul felt now dissatisfied with the answers he had given 
(so Davies, /7'S., 1907, 460), but because this Paulinist moved in a region of 
thought where such idiosyncrasies of the apostle were transcended. 


It seems probable, therefore, so far as probability can be 
reached in a matter of this kind, that the epistle, or rather homily 
in epistolary form, originally had no notice of any church. It 
was a Catholicised version of Colossians, written in Paul’s name 
to Gentile Christendom (2?! 31); the solitary reference to con- 
crete conditions (6?!-22) is adapted from Colossians, in order to lend 
vraisemblance to the writing, and the general traits of the homily 
rank it among the catholic epistles or pastorals of the early church. 
Marcion evidently conjectured that the epistle must be that 
referred to in Col 4!6, and therefore included it in his Pauline 
canon under the title of rpds Aaodixcéas. The title rpds "Edeciovs, 
with the insertion év "E¢éo@ in 1}, was either (a) due to the fact 
that the Pauline canon of the church was drawn up at Ephesus, 


* Cp. Schmiedel in Zz. 3120-3121 (‘‘ From the divine predestination 
of the church in Eph 1 3? 11, there is but a single step further to that 
of its pre-existence, which is accepted in Hermas, V7zs. ii. 4. 1 and in 
2 Clem. 14?”). 
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where possibly a copy of Ephesians was preserved, and from 
which it was circulated (hence the title; so, ¢eg., Haupt and 
Zahn) ; or (4), as Baur suggested, to an editorial combination of 
671 with 2 Ti 412 (Tuxexdy d& dréoreAa eis “Edecov). The latter 
hypothesis does not seem too artificial, especially in view of the 
fact that Ephesus has other links to the circle of Pauline traditions 
in which the epistle to Timotheus and Titus originated. 


§ 7. Period.—The terminus ad quem may be roughly fixed by the echoes 
of the epistle in the later Christian literature. The darkened understanding 
of Clem. Rom. 36? may have been suggested by Eph 4", just as che eyes of 
your heart (Clem. Rom. 59%) seems to echo Eph 118, while Eph 4** is 
reflected in Clem. Rom. 46° (Aave we not one God and one Christ and one 
Spirit of grace shed forth upon us? and one calling in Christ?), If these 
(cp. also Eph 1*4=Cl. Rom. 64) are, as it seems to the present writer, more 
than coincidences, Ephesians must have been composed some time previous 
to A.D. 96. Twenty years later the existence of the epistle becomes still 
more plain, through the glimpses of it in Ignatius* (e.g. 5° with -Polyk. 5% 
love your wives, even as the Lord the church ; 1*% 2'6 with Smyrn. 11 2 one 
body of his church, embracing Jews and Gentiles; 4?% with Polyk. 1° Take 
heed to unity—bear with all in love; 5) with Eph. 11 10° let us be zealous to 
be imitators of God in forgiveness and forbearance ; also 3° with Zh. 19, and 
618t with Polyk. 67). As distinct, if not more so, is its use by Polykarp (cp. 
Eph 2° with Pol. 1° knowing that by grace you are saved, not of works, but 
by the will of God through Jesus Christ ; Eph 46 with Pol. 12! modo, ut his 
scripturis dictum est, Irascimini et nolite peccare, et Sol non occidat super. 
iracundiam uestram, etc.). Beyond this it is needless to go down into the 
second century, except to notice the reminiscences (cp. Zahn’s Hert des Hermas, 
412f.) in Hermas (e.¢. Mand. iii. 1, 4, Sim. ix. 13, 17), its use by the 
Valentinians (cp. Iren. i. 8. 4-5 ; Hipp. vi. 3), and the likelihood that the use 
of 414 5% in Epiph. 26! and 3472 proves that Eph, as well as Judas was 
known to Marcus, the gnostic founder of the Marcosians, ¢. A.D. 160. To 
judge from Hippolytus (e.g. v. 7f., vii. 25), it was a favourite among several 
early gnostic sects, 

‘ A second-century date for the composition of the homily (so, formerly, ¢.g., 
Baur, Holtzmann, Mangold, Pfleiderer, Cone, S. Davidson, Rovers’ JWT. 
pp. 65 f., Briickner) is therefore ruled out ; besides, no polemic against either 
Montanism (so, ¢.g., Schwegler, arguing from the emphasis on the Spirit, the 
prophets, etc.) or any phase of gnosticism (so, ¢g., Hilgenfeld, Zzn/. 669f.) 





* Ignatius describes the Ephesian Christians as ‘initiated together into 
the mysteries with Paul’ (12=Eph 3° etc.), ‘who makes mention of you 
in every epistle’—a hyperbole based on 1 Co 168, 2 Ti 136, 1 Ti 1° etc. 
But it is a fair inference that he did not know ‘ Ephesians’ with its canonical 
address and title. While his letter to Ephesus has traces of ‘ Ephesians,’ it 
never suggests that the latter had special Ephesian associations (cp. Zahn’s 
Jenatius von Antiochien, 607 f.); he does not remind the Ephesians of Paul’s 
letter to them, as Clemens Rom, does the Corinthian church. 
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is audible. The ¢erminus a quo is fixed by Colossians, which was certainly, 
and 1 Peter which was probably, used by the anonymous autor ad Ephesios. 
Ewald, who-regarded Colossians as written by Timotheus under Paul’s super- 
vision, held that Ephesians was composed by a Paulinist between A.D. 75 
and 8o, and if the éerminus ad quem is extended to ¢. A.D. 85, this conjecture 
may serve as a working hypothesis for the general period of the writing. 

While the literary relationships fix approximately the date, they throw no 
light on the place of the homily’s composition, except that the traces of its 
circulation in Asia Minor suggest the latter province as its locus. 


PAUL: TO TIMOTHEUS AND TITUS. 


LITERATURE. — (a) Editions — After the fifth century homilies of 
Chrysostom (ed. Field, 1849-1855) and the commentary of Theodore of © 
Mopsuestia (ed. H. B. Swete, Cambridge, 1882), no special edition of any 
significance appeared till the Reformation, when Calvin (1549, 1556) 
published his Genevan treatises, and Luther wrote his Ammotatzones (ed. 
Bruns, Liibeck, 1797) ; see, further, C. Magalianus (Oger¢s hzerarchicé libra izz. 
etc., Lyons, 1609); Louis de Sotomayor (Paris, 1610); Charles Rapine 
(Paris, 1622); Grotius (Asmnotationes, Paris, 1641); J. D. Michaelis 
(Gottingen, 1750); Mosheim (1755); Bengel’s Gromon (1759); Heyden- 
reich, die Pastoralbriefe P. erlautert (1826-1828) *; Flatt’s Vorlesungen (ed. 
Kling, 1831); C. S,. Matthies (1840); Mack? (1841); A. S. Paterson 
(1848) ; Wiesinger (in Olshausen’s Kommentar, vol. v. 1850, Eng. tr., New 
York, 1858); Oosterzee (Bielefeld, 1861); Huther® (Gottingen, 1866) ; 
Bisping’s Zrklarung (1866); Ewald (1870); Plitt, die Pastoralbriefe prak- 
tisch ausgelegt (1872); Hofmann (1874); P. Fairbairn (7%e Pastoral Epistles, 
Edin. 1874); J. T. Beck, Erklarung der 2. Briefe P. an Tim. (ed. Linden- 
meyer, 1879) ; Ellicott (1883) * ; Wace and Jackson (.Speaker’s Comm. 1881) ;- 
Knoke (1887-1889); Reuss (1888); Kiibel (in Strack-Zéckler’s Komm. 
1888) ; von Soden? (HC. 1893)*; Knoke* (Lange’s Azbel-Werk, 1894) ; 
Riggenbach (— Zéckler, 1897) ; A. E. Humphreys (Cambridge Bzble, 1897) ; 
J. H. Bernard (CG7. 1899)*; Stellhorn (1900); Horton (CB. 1901); R. 
M. Pope (London, 1901); J. P. Lilley (Edin. 1901); Krukenberg (igor) ; 
Cone (lntern. Habks. to NT. 1901); Weiss? (— Meyer, 1902)* ; Koehler 
(SWZ. 1907); J. E. Belser (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1907) * ; N. J. D. White 
(ZGZ. 1910); Wohlenberg? (ZX. 1911); E. Bosio (Florence, 1911); M. 
Meinertz (1913); J. Knabenbauer (Paris, 1913); M. Dibelius (WBM7. 
1913); E. F. Brown (WC. 1917). 

’ Also Jerome (fourth century), J. Willichius (Zxposttio brevis et 
familiaris, 1542); D. N. Berdotus (1703); Mosheim (Zrhddrung des Briefe 
an ad. Titum, 1779); Kuinoel (Zxplicatio ep. Pauli ad Titum, 1812); and J. 
S. Howson (Smith’s DA. iii. 1520-1521) on Titus ; Caspar Cruciger (1542); 
C. Espencaeus (Jn priorem ep. ad Tim. commentarius et digressiones, Paris, 





1 Baur’s contention was that Eph. voices, instead of opposing, gnosticism, 
and that it dates from a time ‘‘ when the gnostic ideas were just coming into 
circulation, and still wore the garb of innocent speculation” (Paz/, Eng. tr. 
ii. 22), 
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1561); Melanchthon (Zvarratio epist. P. ad Tim. et duorum capitum 
secunde, 1561); Tilemann Heshusius (comm. in priorém epist. P. ad Tim. 
1582); Gerhard (adnotationes in I P. ad Tim. epistolam, 1643); A. C. 
Fleischmann (1791); J. A. L. Wegscheider (1810); M. G, E. Leo (Pauli 
epist. I ad Tim. cum comm. perpetuo, Leipzig, 1837); Kolling (Der Z Brief 
P. an Tim. aufs neue untersucht und ausgelegt, 1882-7); Liddon (1897) ; 
and Sir W. M. Ramsay (Zxf." 1908f.) on 1 Tim.; C. Espencaeus (Paris, 
1564) ; J. B. Rembowski (1752); M. G. E. Leo (1850); Bahnsen, a@ze sag. 
Pastoralbriefe, I. der II Tim. (1876)* on 2 Tim. ; with Mosheim (Zrklarung 
der beyden Briefe des Ap. Pauli an den Timotheum, Hamburg, 1755), and 
Plumptre (Smith’s DZ. iii. 1507-1572) on I and 2 Tim. 

(4) Studies—(i.) general:—P. Anton (Zxegetische Abhandlungen der 
Pastoralbriefe, 1753);1 van den Es (Pauli ad Titum epistola cum etusdem ad 
Tim. epp. composita, Leyden, 1819); L. R. Rolle (De authentia epist. 
pastoralium, 1841); Scharling (Dze neuesten Untersuchungen wber die sog. 
Pastoralbriefe, 1846) ; A. Saintes, Etudes critiques sur les trois lettres past. 
attribuées 2 S. Paul (1852); Schenkel (BL. iv. 393-402); Sabatier (ESR. 
xX. 250-259); Ginella, De authentia epist. pastoralium (Breslau, 1865) ; 
Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus (Eng. tr. ii. 196-214); J. R. Boise, The epp. of 
Paul written after he became a prisoner (New York, 1887); Plummer 
(Expositor’s Bible, 1888); Hesse, Die Entstehung d. NT Hirtenbriefe 
(1889); Bourquin, étude critique sur les past. épitres (1890); Hatch (ZB.", 
‘ Pastorals’); Harnack (A4CZ. ii. 1. 480-485, 710-711); Moffatt (ZBz. 
5079-5096); W. Lock (D&B. iv. 768f.); Jacquier (7JVZ. i. 353, 414); 
R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), pp. 128 f., 329f.; R. A. Falconer 
(DAC. ii. 583f.). (ii.) specially against the Pauline authorship of one or 
all :—Schleiermacher (ziler den sog. ersten Brief des P. an den Tim., Ein krit. 
Sendschreiben an Gass, Berlin, 1807 ; cp. his Werke zu Theol. ii. 221-230) ; 
Baur, de sogen. Pastoralbriefe (1835)*; Schenkel, Chréstusbtld d. Apostel 
(162 f.); Schwegler (1VZ, ii. 138-153); H. J. Holtzmann, ae Pastoralbriefe 
hritisch. u. exegetisch behandelt (1880)*; Renan, iii. pp. xxiii-liii, v. 
(ch. vi.) ; Pfleiderer (Ure. iii. 373f.); W. Briickner, Chron. 277-286; 
Weizsicker, 4A, ii. 163 f., 259f.; M. A. Rovers, Wzeuw-test. Letterkunde? 
(1888), 66-78; J. Réville, Les origines de Tepiscopat, i. 262f.; E. Y. 
Hincks, /BZ. (1897) 94-117; von Soden (JW7. 305f.); Gould (W77%. 
142f.); McGiffert (44. 398, 423); E. Vischer (Dze Paulusbriefe, 1904, 
74-80) ; Knopf, VZ. 32, 300f. ; Baljon, 7V7. pp. 150-174; A. S. Peake, 
(INT. 68-71) ; Wendland (HABNT. i. 2. 364f.); H. H. Mayer, Ueber d. 
Pastoralbriefe (1913) ; F. Koehler (Die Pastoralbriefe, 1914). (iii. ) Schleier- 
macher was answered by Planck (Bemerkungen tiber den ersten Brief an Tim. 
1808); Baur by M. Baumgarten (ae Echtheit d. Pastoralbriefe, Berlin, 1837) 
and Matthies (1840) ; the traditional view was maintained by Good, Authent. 
des épitres past, (Montauban, 1848); Dubois, éude critique sur Pauthent. de 
la premttre ép. a Tim. (1856) ; and Doumergue (/’authenticité 1 Tim. 1856) ; 
but especially by T. Rudow, de argum. hist. quibus epp. past. origo Paulina 
impugnata est (1852); C. W. Otto, die geschichtlichen Verhiltnisse der 





1 Said to be the first German work where the name ‘pastorals’ can be 
found applied to these epistles. 
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Pastoralbriefe, 1860); M. J. Cramer (/2Z., 1887, pp. 3f.); Bertrand, essaz 
critique sur Pauthenticité des ép. Past. (1888) ; G. G. Findlay * (Appendix to 
Eng, tr. of Sabatier’s L’apdtre Paul, pp. 341-402); Hort, Chréstian Ecclesia 
(1898), 189-217, and A. Ruegg (dus Schrift u. Geschichte, 1898, pp. 59- 
108)*; followed by Roos, dze Briefe des apost. Paulus u. die Reden des 
Herrn Jesu (156-202); G. H. Gilbert, Student's Life of Paul (1899), 225- 
232; J. W. Falconer, Prom Apostle to Priest (1900), 109-146 ; W. E. Bowen 
(Dates of Past. Letters, 1900); G. G. Findlay (Hastings DA. iii. 714f.); 
W. M. Rerosty (CRE. pp. 248f., Zxp.4 viii. 110f. etc.); R. D. Shaw 
(Pauline epp.® pp. 423f.); T. C. Laughlin (Zhe Pastoral Epp. in the Light of 
one Roman Imprisonment, California, 1905); R. J. Knowling ( Zestimony of 
St. Paul to Christ?, 1906, pp. 121-147); J. D. James (Genudneness and 
Authorship of Past. Epp., 1906); CQR. (1907) 63-86, 344-358; Barth 
(INT. § 14); Zahn (ZNV7Z. §§ 33-37)*; A. Maier (Hauptprobleme d. P.- 
Briefe, 1911); C. Bruston (RTQR. xxii. 248f., 441f.); V. Bartlet (Zxg.8 

. 28 ff.); Edmundson (Ure. 160f.). (iv.) on special points :—Beckhaus, 
Specimen observationum de vocabulis iwak Nery. et rartoribus dicendi formulis 
in prima epistola Paulina ad Tim. (1810); Ad. Curtius, de tempore quo prior 
epist. Tim. exarata stt (1828); G. Bohl, aber die Zeit der Abfassung und die 
Paulin. Charakter der Briefe an Tim. u. Tit. (Berlin, 1829, conservative) ; 
W. Mangold (Dze /rrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe, Marburg, 1856); Eylau, Zur 
Chronologie der Pastoralbriefe (1888) ; E. Belin, étude sur les tend. hérétiques 
combattues dans les ép. past. (1865); Hilgenfeld (ZWT7., 1880, 448-464) ; 
Havet, le Christianisme et ses origines, iv. 376-380 (1884) ; Henri Bois, 7/P7. 
(1888) 145-160; Clemen, Zinhedtlichkeit d. Paulin. Briefe (1894), 142-176; 
A. Klépper, ZWT. (1902) 339-361 (‘ Zur Christologie der Pastoralbriefe’) ; 
W. Lutgert, Die Irriehrer d. Pastoralbriefe (BFT. xiii. 3, 1909) ; Moffatt 
(ZB." xxvi. 991 f.). 


§ 1. Order.—In addition to apds “Edecious, three epistles 
addressed to Timotheus (pds TipdGeov A, B) and Titus (mpés 
Tirov) appear in the canon under the name of Paul. As these titles 
did not form part of the original autographs, the early church, 
which took them as written within Paul’s lifetime, naturally argued 
from the internal evidence that 2 Tim., with its richer individual 
references, reflected the last phase of the apostle’s career, and 
that 1 Tim. was earlier. When the epistles are recognised to 
belong to a sub-Pauline period,! a comparative study of their 
contents indicates that 2 Tim. is the earliest of the three, and 
1 Tim. the furthest from Paul (so, e¢g., Mangold, de Wette, 
Reuss, Za Bible, vii. 243 f., 703 f.; Baur, Holtzmann, von Soden, 
Harnack, Pfleiderer, Rovers, Bourquin, Briickner, S. Davidson, 
Beyschlag, McGiffert, Clemen, Schmiedel, Jiilicher, R. Scott, 


1Cp. Lock, D&S. iv. 784: ‘On this latter supposition the priority of 
Titus to 1 Tim. would seem almost certain, as there would be so little reason 
for the same writer composing it if 1 Tim. were in existence, and intended as 
a general treatise.” 
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and Koehler); cp. MWZ:. 559-561. The more advanced 
situation of 1 Tim. is betrayed by its sharper emphasis on 
ecclesiastical procedure; eg. iors in its objective sense 
occurs four times in 1 Tim., once in Titus, never in 
2 Tim. ; cwrjp of God* only occurs in 1 Tim.; the tyaivovea 
diwackadia is elevated to an extraordinary position? in 1 Ti 
110 and twes dv@pwroe or tives is confined to 1 Tim. (seven 
times). 2 Ti 217° is presupposed in 1 Ti 1”, and there is 
a heightening scale in 2 Ti 2%=Tit 39=1 Ti 14, 2 Ti m= 
1 Ti 27, 2 Ti 3!=1 Ti 4%, and Tit 17=1 Ti 3% When the 
author wrote 2 Tim., he must have had some Pauline materials 
or sources at his command ; this preponderates to a lesser degree 
in Titus; but in 1 Tim., where he is more of an author and less 
of an editor, the Pauline background of reminiscences and tra- 
ditions recedes before the tendency of the writer to emphasise 
the authority rather than the personality of the apostle, to 
become more severe towards the errorists, and to elaborate 
the details of ecclesiastical organisation and discipline. In this 
respect the superiority of 2 Tim. is fairly obvious, and the proba- 
bility is that superiority here is equivalent to priority. 

1 Tim. was the first to rouse the suspicions of critics (J. E. C. Schmidt, 
Einl. i. 257f.; Schleiermacher), and it is assigned to a post-Pauline date 
even by some who incline to accept 2 Tim. as a composition of Paul (so, e.g. » 
Loffler, A7Zeine Schriften, ii. 216f.; Neander, Bleek, and Heinrici, Der Zitt. 
Charakter d. neutest. Schriften, 1908, 64). Were it not for 1 Tim., it 
might be plausible to seek room for the other two within the lifetime of Paul, 
but all three hang together, and they hang outside the historical career of the 
apostle. The critical position underlying the following pages is that while 
the three epistles are, in Coleridge’s phrase, ériorodat Ilavdoedets, they are 
pseudonymous compositions of a Paulinist who wrote during the period of 
transition into the neo-catholic church of the second century, with the aim 
of safeguarding the common Christianity of the age in terms of the great 
Pauline tradition. He knew Paul’s epistles and venerated his gospel, but 





* In contrast to the gnostic antithesis between God the Creator and God 
the Saviour. 

+ As an antithesis to parricide, matricide, and other abnormal vices, 
‘¢ This is so unnatural an application of the term that we can hardly believe 
that Paul himself used it in such a connection, but rather another writer who 
imitated the Pauline expression ” (Bleek, 77. ii. 85-86). 

t{ Heinrici writes: ‘‘der zweite Timotheusbrief wohl von Paulus selbst 
verfasst ist, wahrend dem Titus und dem ersten Timotheusbrief Weisungen 
des Paulus iiber Gemeindeorganisation, Gottesdienst, Lehre und sittliche 
Pflichten der Gemeindeleiter zugrunde liegen, welche in Briefform gefasst 
sind.” Bruston also makes Paul write 2 Tim. first. 
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he had also access to some Pauline ve/iguze as well as to traditions which are 
not represented in Luke’s history. The pastorals, especially 2 Tim., are 
composite, and they show further traces of subsequent accretion, It is 
unlikely that these writings were nothing more than the products of a later 
Paulinist’s inventive imagination, working on the book of Acts and the 
Pauline letters. Many of the details, e.g. the references to Paul’s cloak and 
books (2 Tim 4?2-!%), are too circumstantial and concrete to be explained 
upon any such hypothesis (cp. Conybeare’s Myth, Magic, and Religion, 
p- xvi). No theory of verisimilitude accounts for them, any more than for 
the numerous allusions to apostolic figures, which place them in a different 
light from that of the earlier traditions. Furthermore, as has often been 
urged (cp. Lemme, pp. 7f., and Krenkel, pp. 449f.) with true historical 
insight, the very discrepancies and roughness in the various situations pre- 
supposed throughout the epistles, especially in 2 Tim., are enough to indicate 
that the writer had not a freehand. He was not sketching a purely imaginary 
set of circumstances, but working up materials which were not always quite 
tractable. 

The apocryphal reference in 2 Ti 3° (cp. #Bz. 2327 f., Charles’ Apocrypha 
and Pseud, ii. 811) threw suspicions on that epistle at an early date: ‘item 
quod ait szcut Jannes et Mambres restiterunt Mosz non inuenitur in publicis 
scripturis sed in libro secreto qui suprascribitur Iannes et Mambres liber. 
Unde ausi sunt quidam epistolam ad Timotheum repellere, quasi habentem in 
se textam alicuius secreti; sed non potuerunt’ (Origen, zz A/atth. ser. 117). 
This, however, was a passing curiosity of early criticism. The reasons for 
the widespread reaction (since Eichhorn) against the traditional hypothesis 
of the. pastorals are based on their diction, theological and ecclesiastical 
standpoint, and ecclesiastical tendencies. The sub-Pauline elements are 
decisive for a date later than any in Paul’s lifetime. But any arguments in 
favour of the hypothesis that Paul wrote these letters will be best met 
indirectly, in the course of a positive statement of the other position. 


§ 2. Contents.—(a) In the first part of 2 Tim. (1!~218) the 
emphasis falls on suffering with and for the gospel as a note 
of genuine Christianity. The greeting (12) is followed by a 
thanksgiving for Timotheus’ unfeigned faith, and an exhortation 
against being ashamed. of Paul and the Pauline gospel in their 
hour of adversity. Paul urges his own example to the contrary 
(x12), together with the example of a brave Asiatic Christian, 
Onesiphorus (115-18), This Pauline gospel, of which endurance 
is a leading feature, Timotheus as Paul’s deputy is to teach (21-%) 
- to his subordinate agents, and to practise himself (2°), with the 
certainty of ultimate success and reward (218), The second 
section of the epistle lays stress on the wordy, bitter, and barren 
controversies which endanger this trust and tradition (2!4*), 
Their immoral consequences and methods are hotly exposed 
(31°); then Timotheus is warned, by Paul’s own example (3!%), 
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that suffering not ease is the mark of the true gospel, and that 
innovations (3!) are to be eschewed. After solemnly laying 
this charge on him (4!°), Paul speaks of his own position (4%), 
and the letter closes with a number of private and personal 
data. 


The author evidently means the epistle to be taken as sent by Paul from 
his Roman imprisonment (cp. 4°=Ph 18 2!7) to Timotheus at some unknown 
place (perhaps in Asia Minor, 11°18), For an attempt to explain 4)®* as an 
allusion to Paul’s defence before Felix, see Krenkel’s Beztrdge, pp. 424f., 
442f. ; Kreyenbiihl’s Zugim d. Wahrheit (1900), i. 213 f., and (see above, 
p- 138) Erbes in ZVW., 1909, 128f., 195f., with Spitta’s Urc. i. 37f. But 
(see above, p. 169) the reference is obviously to the first stage of the Roman 
trial (cp. Ph 1**): in any case it does not imply acquittal and release 
(Zahn). Dr. T. C. Laughlin (see below) is obliged to refer the first defence 
to a supposed trial of Paul before the Ephesian courts (Ac 19%), which is 
even more improbable. 

Bahnsen ingeniously analyses the epistle thus: 2°18 develops 2, 214-°6 
develops 24, and 3)* 6) develops 2°. Otto’s classification attempts to arrange 
the contents under the three notes of the rvefua in 17. 

For a textual discussion of 2!, cp. Resch’s Paulinismus, pp. 258-259. 
The peuBpdva of 4 were probably pugillares membraneéz or sheets for 
private memoranda. The £:8Ala may have included the Logia or evangelic 
scriptures from which 1 Ti 5° is quoted (so Resch); but this is a mere 
conjecture. See, generally, Birt’s Das Antike Buchwesen, pp. 50f., 88f. ; 
Nestle’s Zznf. 39f., and Zahn’s GK. ii. 938-942. 


(4) The construction of the epistle to Titus is simpler and 
more lucid than that of the other two pastorals. After the 
greeting (1/*), Paul discusses the rules for the conduct of 
presbyters or bishops in Crete, in view of current errors and 
local vices (1516), He then sketches ‘the sound doctrine’ 
which Titus is to inculcate on aged men (2?) and women (23%), 
younger men (2°) and slaves (291°), in the light of what God’s 
grace demands (2!!-!5) from all Christians. This is enlarged and 
enforced (3!!"),* in view of the position of Christians towards 
the outside world; instead of worldliness or wrangling, ethical 
superiority is to be the aim of all believers. Then, with a brief 
personal message (3!2-5), the epistle ends. 


The literary setting goes back to some early tradition which associated 
a Pauline mission, under Titus, with Crete; the island, owing to its 
position, was a favourite wintering-place for vessels (cp. Ramsay, Pauline 
and other Studies, 1907, 76), and, in the absence of all information about 





* On the sub-Pauline tone of 3°, cp. Sokolowski’s Gezst und Leben bet 
Paulus (1903), 108 f. ; on 3°", Axp.® xi. 137 fi 
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the origin of Cretan Christianity, it is a reasonable conjecture that Paul may 
have touched at Crete during one of his voyages even prior (cp. 3!*°* with 
Ac 20°) to Ac 27°", There was a strong Jewish element in the population, 
which seems to explain the local allusions in 11" 3°. On the original basis, 
in Epimenides, for the harsh attack upon the Cretan character, cp. Rendel 
Harris in £xf." iii. 332 f., Zx.® ix. 29f., and above, p. 35. 

(c) 1 Tim. is more discursive and miscellaneous than 2 Tim., 
but the practical, ecclesiastical motive of the epistle (31° ratra. 
cou ypadw .. . wa eidzjs mas det &v oikw Ocod dvacrpépec Oar) is 
fairly obvious throughout its somewhat desultory contents. After 
the greeting (1!%), Paul contrasts (1517) the methods and aims 
of some contemporary antinomians at Ephesus with ‘the sound 
doctrine’ of his own gospel, of which Timotheus (11%-2°) is the 
natural heir. The writing then passes forward into the first 
(2-3) of its two sections. Regulations are given for various 
sides of church-life: (@) for whom (2%) and by whom (2*) 
prayer is to be offered—the latter direction drifting* into a 
word on the subordination of women; and (0) the qualifications 
of érioxozro: (37), deacons and deaconesses (3%). The closing 
words of the section (3/416) imply that such care for the 
worship and organisation of the church as a pillar and prop of 
the truth cannot wholly prevent moral aberrations and heresies ; 
hence the second section (4-6) deals with Timotheus’ attitude 
towards such ascetic errors (415 610. 11-16) + as well as towards 
individual members of the church (5!), particularly widows 
(5°16),t presbyters (51), and slaves (6!2). A sharp word 
follows (6%!) on the errorists who made their religion a profitable 
trade, and with a solemn charge to the ‘man of God,’ the 
epistle closes in a doxology (61416). The postscript contains a 
charge for wealthy Christians (617-!%), and a warning for Timotheus 
himself against contemporary yvdous (670-21), 


In 5/8, where an OT quotation lies side by side with a NT saying, the 
latter must be taken as equally from # ypa¢7. It is artificial to conjecture 
that a logion of Jesus has been loosely appended to the former. By the 
time the author of the pastorals wrote, either Luke’s gospel or some evan- 





* The inner connection, such as it is, between 3%" and what precedes, 
probably is to be found in the thought of worship suggesting the qualifica- 
tions of those who presided over it. 

t On 4” (rj dvayvacer), see Glaue, Die Vorlesung heiligen Schriften im 
Gottesdienste (1907), pp» 35-38. 

~ Konnecke (4/7. xii. 1. 31-32) proposes to rearrange 54" thus: 5* 
5. 4 8. 6. 7 r 


26 
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gelic collection containing Lk 107 was reckoned as ypag7. This would be 
partially, but only partially, explained if Luke were the author, in whole or 
part, of the pastorals (see below, p. 414). 


§ 3. Structure—The more or less loose connection of the 
three epistles and the frequent abruptness or awkwardness of 
transition between successive passages, naturally suggest a re- 
course in the first instance to the hypothesis of transposition or 
redaction. ‘The results, however, do not of themselves point to 
any satisfactory solution of the literary problem. 


Tit 17° certainly appears to be a marginal gloss (so O. Ritschl, 7'ZZ., 
1885, 609; Knoke, pp. 227 f.; Harnack, ACL. 710 f., and McGiffert, cp. 
Bi. 5091), breaking the connection between 1° (dvuréraxra) and 17° 
(elolv yap mrodXol dvuméraxrot) ; it may have been added subsequently by the 
author himself (cp. 1 Ti 3%") or inserted by a later editor interested in the 
monarchical episcopate.* Similarly 1 Ti 5°? has probably got displaced (cp. 
EBi. 5080) from between 4° and 4* (Holtzmann), or 4” and 4}* (Bois, 
Konnecke), the motive of the change (unless it was accidental) being the desire 
of some copyist to qualify ayvév. It is scarcely adequate to treat it merely 
as parenthetical, or (with Owen) to place it after 5°% Knatchbull and 
Bakhuyzen prefer to omit it entirely as a later gloss, while Calvin and 
Heydenreich suggested that 57°83 was written on the margin originally. 
More drastically P. Ewald (Probabilia betr. den Texte des 1 Tim. 1901) 
conjectures that by an accidental displacement of the p/agw/e or leaves in the 
original copy 1 Ti 1'%17 has been displaced from between 1* and 1°, and 
3/4-4!° from after 67; which certainly smoothes out the roughness of the 
transition t at various points. The awkward transitions in 3!°! have also 
suggested a textual irregularity which has been variously cured, e.g. by the 
deletion of 3)? (Naber, J/nemosyne, 1878, 371), or its removal to a place 
between 3° and 3'° (Knoke omitting 34, Hesse putting 3!° between 3” and 
3"). 4° is also awkward in its present site, but it need not be an interpola- 
tion (Bois, Baljon), though ‘‘it is very probable that the Pastoral Epistles 
[especially 1 Tim.] contain many interpolations in which statements about 
errors and even directions about discipline have been somewhat altered to 
suit the requirements of the middle of the second century. This is what 
would naturally happen to a document which was used, as we know these 
epistles were used, for a manual of ecclesiastical procedure” (Lindsay, 
Church and Ministry in Early Centuries*, 141). 





*Clemen (Zinheitlichhett, pp. 157f.) and Hesse (pp. 148f., who 
begins at 1°) extend the interpolation to the close of v., on inadequate 
grounds. The connection between vv." and ” is quite good, and there 
is no real difficulty about Epimenides being styled a prophet loosely 
after v.41, 

{ Better than the transposition of 118° to a place between 1° and 1° 
(Bois), which leaves too large a gap between vouodvddoxador (1°) and the 
allusions to the law in 1°, although it gives a good connection between the 
charge of 1% and 138, 
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On a closer examination into their literary unity, the epistles, 
and especially 2 Tim., at once reveal different strata. Thus in 
2 Tim., 145-18 and 3112 are plainly erratic boulders as they lie; 
both interrupt the context, and both contain material * which 
is genuinely Pauline. The same holds true of 4°, possibly 
even of 4°? in the main, within which 11°18 is sometimes held 
to have originally lain (after 4! McGiffert, after 41° Knoke). 
But even 4) 9-224 is not homogeneous, although it is easier to 
feel differences of time and temper within its contents than to 
disentangle and place the various elements of which it is 
composed.t Thus v."* (Zuke alone is with me) hardly seems 
consonant with v.2!> (Zudulus salutes thee, and so do Pudens 
and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brothers); if Timotheus was 
to rejoin Paul at once (vv.* 2), it is not easy to see how he 
could devote himself to the local discharge of the duties laid 
on him in 1% 45 (cp. Simcox, £Z. x. 430-432, on the unlikeli- 
hood that the commissions and cautions of 41%-15- 21-22a could have 
come froma dying man). Such phenomena tf have led to schemes 
of reconstruction which attempt to solve the complexity of the 
epistles’ structure by recourse to partition-methods, especially in 
the case of 2 Tim. The presumably authentic material is 
analysed, ¢.g., as follows. (a) von Soden: 11? 8-5a. 7f, 15-18 (21. 3-12a ?) 
49-19. 21-22 — 4 genuine letter written from the close of the Roman 
imprisonment. (4) McGiffert: 1118 (except 1%. 1214) (21. 8-18") 
4-2 5-8. 16-19. 21b. 10 written towards the end of his imprisonment 
and life, a complete epistle, ‘his dying testament’ to the favour- 
ite disciple who was to carry on his work at Ephesus. (c) 
Dr. T. C. Laughlin: 4%?!" (a note written from Macedonia, 
shortly after Ac 201), the rest of 2 Tim. written after Philip- 
pians from Rome. (d) Hausrath (iv. 162 f.): 11518+ 4918 like 
Phil 3!-4, written soon after his arrival in Rome, the former 
after his first trial. Other analysists find incorporated in 2 Tim. 
a fragment written from the Cesarean imprisonment: e¢g. (a) 
Hitzig (Ueber Johannes Marcus, 1843, 154 f.), who distinguishes 


* Lemme (Das echte Ermahnungsschretben des Ap. Paulus an Tim. 1882), 
Hesse, and Krenkel needlessly omit 115% 18a, 

} Ewald assigned vv.*"” and 1-2 to Rome, vv.!- to Macedonia, during 
Paul’s third tour from Ephesus. 

It is more natural, in the majority of cases, to explain these internal 
discrepancies as the result of accretion, when different notes (see above, p. 41) 
have been fused together, than as /apsus memorte or calamt, 
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such a note (11 418-16. 20-228) from another written during the 
Roman captivity (4°12 1% 116-18 422b ¢, ap, 63); (4) Bacon (Story 
of St. Paul, 196 f.), who regards 4% 11-18. 20-2la a5 probably com- 
posed during the two years at Ceesarea ;* (c) Clemen (Paulus, i. 
405 f.), who places 4°18, together with Colossians and Philemon 
(A.D. 59-60), in this period (a.D. 61), 11518 falling in the Roman 
captivity (A.D. 62) previous to Philippians, whilst 419228 was 
written after 1 Cor. from Corinth in a.p. 57 (of. ci#. p. 354); and 
(d) Krenkel (Beitrage zur Aufhellung der Geschichte u. der Briefe 
des Apostel Paulus, 1890, pp. 395-468), who addresses 498 from 
Czesarea to Timotheus at or near Troas, subsequently to Colos- 
sians and Philemon, 419 + 11617. 184 421 being written from the 
Roman imprisonment. 


The net result of such investigations is tentative. Beyond the general 
fact that the author had some veliguie Pauline ¢ at his disposal, and that 
the internal evidence here and there suggests the incorporation of ‘such notes 
by one who felt justified in working up such materials, we can hardly go 
with very much confidence. One of the most elaborate and least convincing 
recent reconstructions is proposed by Hilgenfeld (2ZWT., 1897, 1-86), viz. 
that 2 Tim. has been worked over by an anti-Marcionite redactor, who also 
edited Titus in the interests of orthodox doctrine (in 11-* 12-184 218 310-11) ang 
revised (pp. 32 f.) later in the second century the post-Pauline original of 
1 Tim, (=12% 12-17 21-6a. 8-15 31-16 49-11 412_y18a 519-22. 24-25) which had sought 
to commend the monarchical episcopate. 


Titus, on the other hand, presents less difficulty. It is 
probably sub-Pauline, and the alternatives seem to be (a) 
either a genuine note of Paul worked up by a later disciple, who 
was responsible for 1 Tim. at least, or (4) an epistle based on 


* The rest of 2 Tim., with some interpolations (¢.g. 11° 279-6), is regarded 
as written subsequently to Philippians (pp. 375 f.). Bottger dated the whole 
epistle from the Czesarean period of imprisonment, with 1 Tim. from Patara 
(Ac 21") or Miletus (Ac 20%”), The change of Midjrw into MeXiry (so, e.g., 
Baronius, Beza, Grotius, Knoke, Bahnsen) would date 2 Tim. or this part of 
it from the Roman imprisonment (cp. Ac 28!) ; but the textual evidence is 
slight, and Trophimus is not mentioned by Luke (Ac 27?) in this con- 
nection. 

{ The »preservation of such private notes, as, ¢.g. in the cases of the 
correspondence between Vergil and Augustus, Cicero and Atticus (cp. Peters, 
Der Brief in der rimischen Literatur, 1901, 27 f., 78 f.), was all the more 
likely, since Paul was the first ‘man of letters’ in the primitive church, and 
since the extant canonical collection represented only part of his actual 
correspondence. Private notes would be more apt to remain overlooked 
than others, unless, like the letter of recommendation to Phoebe, they were 
attached by later editors to some larger epistle (p. 139). 
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one or two genuine fragments of the apostle’s correspondence. 
The former class of theories is represented by Hesse (pp. 150 f.), 
who finds 11f 5-6. 12-13, 16 31-7. 12-13. 15 4 genuinely Pauline note, 
written shortly after he left Crete, and worked up by a Paulinist 
who inserted the warnings against heresy ; by von Soden (1! + 
312-15), and by McGiffert (116? 31-7 1218, written before Paul’s 
stay of three months at Corinth, Ac 20%). The alternative, 
which seems more probable (so nearly all the critical editors), 
is that the writer was drawing upon some ancient and even 
authentic tradition connecting Titus with Crete during Paul’s 
lifetime, and that 31%, which is likely to be genuine (so Weisse, 
Hase, Ewald, etc.), has been preserved from that tradition. 
Most allow that the historical site for such a fragment and tradi- 
tion lies in the neighbourhood of Ac 20°, Krenkel, ¢.g., dating it 
(ze. Tit 3%, 2 Ti 4%, Tit 31%) perhaps from Illyria during the 
apostle’s second journey to Corinth (Ac 20), Clemen (Zazdus, 
i. 399 f., ii. 233-234) similarly from Macedonia after 2 Co 10— 
13, 1-9, and previous to Romans (A.D. 59). 

1 Tim., again, yields even less to the partition-theories. No 
fragment can be referred with any confidence to the apostle. 
The incidental allusions to Paul’s personality (3!4% 41%) merely 
betray the writer’s consciousness that there was a certain awk- 
wardness in such elaborate commissions and instructions upon 
the commonplace regulations of a Christian community being 
addressed to one who was not merely himself in mature life, but 
ex hypothest separated only for a time from his superintendent. 
In such touches we can feel the author’s literary conscience and his 
tactful attempt to preserve the wraisemblance of the situation, but 
there is nothing to indicate the presence of any definite note 
from the apostle. As it stands, thé ep. is a unity, though 211-15 
reads like a gloss (Hesse, Knoke), 4!* parts easily from its 
context, and the oty of 2! is a loose transition. More than the 
other two epistles, it breathes from first to last the atmosphere 
in which the editor or author of all the three lived and moved. 
It is a free and fairly homogeneous composition, not constructed 
(as Schleiermacher suggested) simply out of the two previous 
epistles, but with a content and cachet of its own. On the 
other hand, the literary structure of its paragraphs shows that 
it has suffered accretion after it was originally composed, «eg. 
in 617-214, possibly also in 318 517-20 @2), besides the marginal 
glosses in 3! and 52%. When 6!" is thus taken as a later 
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addition (Harnack, Knopf in WZ. 305-306), the allusion in 
dv7éras THs Wevdwvdpov yvdcews may be to Marcion’s well- 
known volume. Otherwise the use of 1 Tim. in Polykarp (see 
below), besides the inappropriateness of 17 (Tit. 12°) to the 
Marcionites, rule out the Tubingen view that the pastorals 
were directly anti-Marcionite pamphlets. Thus Hort (JC. 
113 f.) prefers, with several recent critics, to explain the 
dv7iWéoets as Jewish casuistical decisions, the yeveaAoyion of 14 
and Tit 3° being the legendary pedigrees of Jewish heroes, such 
as swarm in the book of Jubilees and elsewhere (cp. Wohlenberg, 
pp. 31 f.). 

Hesse (of. czt.), assuming that the Ignatian epistles were written under 
Marcus Aurelius, finds a genuine Pauline letter in 11-1 18-20 41-16 63-16. 20f. 
Knoke (af. cz¢.) similarly disentangles an epistle to Tim. from Corinth (15% 18-20 
21-10 4)? 5s 4c-6, 11-15. 19-23. a6t,, and one from Czesarea (al gr F haa 13-16 
212-15 p7f. 617-19 75-11 62e-16. 20f-) from editorial work of a second-century redactor. 


But the comparative evenness of the style is almost enough (4&2. 5093) to 
invalidate such hypotheses. 


§ 4. Literary characteristics.—(a) The pastorals contain a 
number of terms which are common to them and to the other 
Pauline epistles; but some of these cannot be described as 
distinctively Pauline, while others are due to the fact that the 
writer was composing in Paul’s name. ‘The significant feature 
of the terminology, as of the thought, is its difference from 
Paul’s. The similarities are neither so numerous nor so 
primary as the variations, and the latter point to a writer who 
betrays the later milieu of his period in expression as well as in 
conception.* 

_ A-study of the Greek vocabulary shows not only that the very greeting is 
un-Pauline, but that there is a significant absence of many characteristically 
Pauline terms, ¢.g. Gduxos, dxabapola, dmroxaddrrev, Siadjxyn, Stcalwua, 
éedOepos, evepyeiv, KarepydferOa, KavxacOa, pelfwv, puxpbs, pwpla, mapd- 
doots, marhp hudv, melOev, mepurareiv (for which, as for oroxeiv, dvac- 
rpépew is substituted), reprooevew, mpdooew (for which the author substitutes 
move), c&ua, viodecla, rédecos, and xaplfecOar. Furthermore, the author 
has a favourite vocabulary of his own, full of compounds and Latinisms, 
with new groups of words (cp. those in @ privative, didack-, edoeB-, olxo-, 
cwpp-, piro-, etc.) and an unwonted predilection for others (¢.g. those in 





* So especially the philologist, Th. Nigeli (Der Wortschatz des Apostels 
Paulus, 1905, 85 f.), whose evidence is all the more important as this is the 
only point where he admits that the linguistic phenomena are adverse to the 
Pauline authorship of any of the canonical epistles, 
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xado-).* As compared with Paul, he employs the definite article less 
frequently ; unlike the apostle, he uses pijrore and 6: Hy alrlay (thrice), and 
eschews dtl, dpa, dxpt, dud, Sudre, Ewapooder, Ereira, rt, tdo%, apd (accus.), 
atv, and wore. The difference in the use of the particles is one of the most 
decisive proofs of the difference between Paul and this Paulinist (cp. COR., 
1903, 428f., and Bonhdoffer’s Zpzkiet und NT. 201 f.). 


(6) These characteristics of the writer’s diction are corrobor- 
ated by the qualities of his style. It is hardly too much to say 
that upon the whole, when the total reach and range of the 
epistles are taken into consideration, the comparative absence of 
rugged fervour, the smoother flow of words, and the heaping up 
of epithets, all point to another sign-manual than that of Paul. 
Even more than in Ephesians, the Pauline impetuousness and 
incisiveness are missing. “Le style des pastorales . . . est lent, 
monotone, pésant, diffus, décousu: en certaines parties, terne 
et incolore” (Jacquier, V7. i. 366). “The syntax is stiffer 
and more regular . . . the clauses are marshalled together, and 
there is a tendency to parallelism” (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p. 402). ‘Die rhetorischen Mangel von Eph. sind den Briefen 
fremd. Die Bilder sind correct. Doch zeigt sich in der Bilder 
mancherlei Umbiegung und Abstumpfung der paulinischen Theo- 
logie nach dem Nomistischen und Intellekualistischen. Ethik 
und Glaube treiben auseinander” (J. Albani, ZWTZ., 1902, 57, 
in an essay on ‘Die Bildersprache der Pastoralbriefe’), “On 
ne peut nier que le style de notres épitres ait quelque chose de 
lache et de diffus” (Bertrand, of. cit. 62). There are Pauline 
echoes, it is true, but anacoloutha and paronomasiz were not 
specifically Pauline, and even these features fail to outweigh 
the impression made by the style as a whole. 

(c) The force of these linguistic considerations cannot be 
turned by the assertion that Paul’s style would vary in private 
letters ; the pastorals are not private letters (see below), and in 
Philemon, the only extant example of such from Paul’s pen, such 
traits do not appear. Nor can it be argued that in writing on 
questions of church-order and discipline he would necessarily adopt 
such a style, for in the Corinthian correspondence he deals with 
similar phenomena, and here again the treatment differs materially 


* Kandés, which Paul uses only as a predicate or a neuter substantive, is 
employed repeatedly by this author as an attribute. Aeomérns supplants the 
Pauline xépcos as a human term, and émiddvera (see Ben p- 79) replaces the 
Pauline rapovoia. 
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from that of the pastorals. Still less can we ascribe the peculiar 
phraseology to the fact that Paul quotes from the vocabulary of 
his opponents (Otto, of. c#. 8-9), or that he is now, in contrast to 
his former letters, dealing with the duties of a holy life instead 
of with controversial topics (Lock, Paul the Master-Builder, 117- 
121). If it is contended that some of these differences in 
vocabulary may be due to difference of subject-matter, this fails 
to explain the appearance of dpvetoOa, drorpérec Oat, BéBydos, 
diaBeBaotcba, tyuivev, etc. etc. Besides, an examination of 
the topics handled in these pastorals, and of their method of treat- 
ment, reveals fresh proof that they belong to a sub-Pauline period, 
and that the drag etpyuéva (amounting to the large total of nearly 
180) cannot fairly be attributed to such factors as change of 
amanuensis, lapse of time, fresh topics, literary versatility, or 
senile weakness (cp. £Bz. 5087). 

§ 5. Odject—The aim of the pastorals, which were composed 
(as Tertullian observes) to expound church affairs, is to enforce 
the continuity of apostolic doctrine and discipline against specu- 
lations which were threatening the deposit of the faith and the 
organisation of the churches. (a) These speculations (cp. E. F. 
Scott, Zhe Apologetic of the NT., 1907, 152 f.).were due to a blend 
of incipient Gnosticism and Judaism which is indistinct, partly 
because the writer’s method (see p. 409) is to denounce vaguely and 
somewhat indiscriminately, partly because his desire of avoiding 
anachronisms led him to avoid being explicit about the details 
of error which had not risen till after Paul’s death, and partly owing 
to our ignorance of the budding forms of Christian gnosticism. 


The dualism and favouritism inherent in gnostic theosophy are explicitly 
opposed in Tit 2" (for all men), as in 1 Ti 2), and the denial of the 
resurrection, combated in 2 Ti 218, was a gnostic inference from the dualism 
which opposed the flesh and the spirit. The ‘myths and interminable 
genealogies’ of 1 Ti 14 are not wholly explained (see above, p. 406) by the 
haggadic embroidery of Jewish biographies, which would hardly be classed 
among ‘novelties’; they must include some reference to the gnosticism 
which constructed out of ample mythological materials long series of zeons or 
spiritual powers, arranged in pairs. Here and elsewhere gnostic traits are 
visible, some of which recall the Ophite gnostics who, starting from an 
antithesis between the supreme God and the creator, held that the fall of 
Adam (1 Ti 2114) was really his emancipation from the latter’s authority, 
and that therefore the serpent symbolised the yv@ors which raised man to the 
life of the God who was above the creator. The place assigned to the 
serpent naturally varied, however. The Naassenes, one of the earliest 
branches of this movement, are said by Hippolytus to have been the first to 
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assume the name ‘gnostic’ (émexd\ecay éavrods yvwortiko's, pdoxorTes 
pdvor TA B4On ywwadoxev, cp. Apoc 2%), and it is some of their views * which 
are controverted not only by the prophet John but by this Paulinist, viz. the 
prohibition of marriage, the assertion that the resurrection was spiritual, and 
the exploitation of myths. One recommendation of this Ophite hypothesis 
(Schmiedel, Lightfoot, etc.) is that it does justice to the Jewish substratum of 
the errorists, especially in Titus and 1 Tim. It is plain that the errorists 
in Crete include Jewish Christians (uddiora of éx ris mepiroufis), | who 
are promulgating “Iovdaixol ido (z.e. probably haggadic traditions like 
those in Jubilees and the pseudo-Philonic de dzblicts antiguitatébus) and 
évroval dvOpwrwv, which (as the next words indicate) relate to ceremonial 
and ritual distinctions between clean and unclean foods. The Jewish 
character of these speculations, which attempted a fusion of the gospel with 
their own theosophy, is borne out by the contemptuous allusion (3°) to 
silly discussions and yeveadoylat (part of the aforesaid ui@o with which they 
are grouped in 1 Ti 1*) and wrangles about the Law (cp. Zenas 6 voyuxés in 
3%). There is no trace, however, of any direct attack upon the Pauline gospel 
or upon Paul himself; the judas of 3 is too incidental to be pressed into any 
proof of such a local antagonism. The writer felt that Paul was essentially anti- 
gnostic, and that such tenets would have been repugnant to the man who had 
waged war upon the precursors of the movement at Colossz. But his own 
practical bent prevents him from developing in reply Paul’s special theory of 
gnosis as a special endowment superior to faith and mediated by the Spirit. 
His method is denunciation rather than argument or the presentation of some 
higher truth, and this is one of the reasons which leave the physiognomy of 
the errorists so largely in the shadow.{ The exhaustive investigations on the 
precise character of these errorists (cp. ¢.g. Bourquin, of. cet. 55f.; #Bz. 
5083-5084) have generally led to the negative conclusion that no single 
system of second-century gnosticism is before the writer’s mind. He is not 
antagonising any one phase of contemporary heresy, allied to the Naassenes 
(Lightfoot, Azbdical Essays, 411 f.), the Essenes (Credner, Mangold), the 
Valentinian Ophites (Lipsius, Pfleiderer), etc. Hesimply makes Paul predict, 
vaguely of course, the tendencies of an incipient syncretistic gnosticism (cp. 
von Dobschiitz, Ure. 253f.; Klopper in ZWT7., 1904, 57f.) which was 





* «The first appearance of the Ophite heresy in connection with Christian 
doctrines can hardly be placed later than the latter part of the first century,” 
Mansel, Gnostic Herestes, 1875, pp. 104f. (cp. ARZ. ix. 499-501). 

+ Possibly the connection of Titus with the controversy over circumcision 
(Gal 21) may have been one of the reasons which led the author to com- 
pose the epistle from Paul to him. 

It also is one of the numerous and decisive proofs that Paul did not 
write the pastorals. ‘‘Such indiscriminate denunciations are certainly not 
what we should expect from a man like Paul, who was an uncommonly clear- 
headed dialectician, accustomed to draw fine distinctions, and whose penetra- 
tion and ability to discover and display the vital point of difference between 
himself and an antagonist have never been surpassed. Those who ascribe 
to Paul the references to false teaching which occur in the pastoral epistles 
do him a serious injustice” (McGiffert, 44. 402). 
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evaporating the Pauline gospel. Traits of the physiognomy of these errorists 
or innovators can be found here and there in the Ophites and the Encratites, 
Cerinthus, Saturninus of Antioch, and even Marcion; more than once, e.g. 
in the references to the resurrection and to marriage, it is possible to detect 
distortions or exaggerations of Paul’s own teaching, which this Paulinist 
wishes to correct. But he is writing a pastoral manifesto, and naturally he 
does not trouble to draw fine distinctions between the various phases of un- 
settling doctrine which confront the church. 


(6) These traits of the author’s controversial temper open up 
into further traces of his sub-Pauline environment. Thus the 
polemic against the legalists in 1 Ti 1% is no longer that of 
Paul, but the outcome of the neo-catholic position which, now 
that the Pauline controversy was over, sought to retain the 
moral code of the law for the ethical needs of the church. The 
Paulinist who writes under his master’s name pleads for the usus 
legis politicus. Certainly, he replies to those who uphold the 
validity of the law, we are well aware that the law, as you say, 
is an excellent thing—for déucou. The Law is a useful code of 
morals, in short, exactly as the rising spirit of the sub-apostolic 
period was accustomed to insist. 


To note only two other minor points out of many. The conception of 
Christ as mediator (1 Ti 2°) is closer to the standpoint of Hebrews than of 
Paul. Also, the language of 1 Ti 11%, even more than of Eph 3°, is really 
more natural in a Paulinist than in Paul himself; the motive of the whole 
section (1!*"!’) is to throw the glorious gospel into relief against the un- 
worthiness and weakness of its original agents—precisely as in Barn 5° (cp. 
Wrede, Das Messias-geheimnis, 107 f.). From Paul the language of deprecia- 
tion about himself would be as exaggerated as the description of privilege in 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’ would have been from John himself. As a 
matter of fact, 1 Ti 17° (dd\Ad HreHOnY, Ste dyvodv érolyca ev dmiorig) is 
almost a verbal echo of Test. Jud. 19 (dAN 6 Oeds Tov rarépwrv wou Hrénoé pe 
bre év dryvwolg émrolnoa), where the context is a warning against 7) ¢iAapyupla 
(cp. 1 Ti 6). 


The sub-Pauline atmosphere is further felt unmistakably 
in the details of the ecclesiastical structure which is designed to 
oppose these errorists. ‘The stage is less advanced than that of 
the Ignatian epistles, but the monarchical episcopate is beginning 
(cp. Knopf, 4VZ. 196f.), and, even apart from this, the un- 
wonted attention paid to the official organisation of the church 
marks a development from that freer use of spiritual gifts by the 
members which Paul never ignored. The xapiopara had by no 
means died out ; but they are not congenial to this writer, and he 
deals with the situation very differently from his great master. 
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One crucial instance of this may be seen in the ascetic regulations 
for the organised register of widows. The xnpa, like the éxicxoros 
and the d:dKovos, is forbidden, e.g., to contract a second marriage. 
This antipathy to second marriages (cp. Jacoby’s WZ £7hik, 378 f.) 
is quite in keeping with sub-apostolic practice; Athenagoras 
called them ‘respectable adultery’; but the ethical standpoint is 
almost as un-Pauline as the assumption that every émicKozos 
must be married. 


On this whole subject, see Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1886, 456 f.) and Schmiedel 
(ZBz. 3113 1.), as against the view advocated by Hort (Christian Ecclesia, 
1898, 189 f.) and Lindsay (Z/. i. 166f., Church and Ministry in the Early 
Centuries ®, pp. 139f.). The alternative explanation of 1 Ti 3? (de? ofv rdv 
érloxomov .. . elvat pds yuvatkds dvdpa), as a prohibition of clerical celibacy 
(** To interpret the words as a prohibition of second marriage—the ‘ bigamy’ 
of the canonists—is to go behind the text, and, indeed, involves an anachron- 
ism. The obvious meaning is that he to whom so responsible a charge as that 
of the éricxom} is committed, must be no untried, perhaps susceptible youth, 
without family ties and domestic duties, but a grave, elderly Christian, with 
a reputation and permanent residence in the community, a sober married 
man,” Edinburgh Review, 1903, p. 63), is almost equally decisive against 
the Pauline authorship (cp. Paul’s view of marriage in 1 Co 71"). 


The strict emphasis on ecclesiastical order tallies with the 
fact that the church has now behind her a body of religious truth 
which it is her business to enforce. Paul, too, had his definite 
dogmas, but this writer presents the nucleus of the creed in 
technical, crystallised phrases, partly (see p. 58) rhythmical, 
partly stereotyped in prose aphorisms (cp. A. Seeberg’s Der 
Katechismus der Urchristenheit, 1903, pp. 172f.), and the out- 
come is a piety nourished on ‘good works,’ with conceptions 
of reward, a good conscience and reputation, which are 
stated with more emphasis than Paul would ‘have allowed. 
The later conception of mioms as fides gue creditur pre- 
dominates in the pastorals, where the objective sense has over- 
grown the subjective, as in the homily of Judas (? and ®).* 
Similarly (cp. Holtzmann, of. cit. 175 f.), dixacoovvn has no longer 
its technical Pauline content ; it has become an ethical quality 


* Cp. Gross, der Begriff der wlotis im NT (Spandow, 1875), pp. 7-9: 
** Could the age of a writing be determined simply from the peculiar usage 
of some such significant term, Judas must be described as the latest of the 
NT writings. . . . Even a church-father could hardly have expressed him- 
self otherwise [than v.*], had he been speaking of the Christian confession of 
faith.” See above, p. 346. . 
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rather than a religious relation (cp. 2 Ti 2”, 1 Ti 6%). The 
conception of the Spirit has passed through a corresponding pro- 
cess. ‘‘L’inspiration de l’Esprit est escamotée au profit d’une 
orthodoxie ecclésiastique. Au lieu d’étre un ferment de vie et 
de renouvellement, la doctrine de l’Esprit devient un moyen 
de défendre les formules du passé” (M. Goguel, Za notion 
Johannique de L'Esprit et ses antéctdents historiques, 1902, p. 69). 
The Spirit, as in 2 Peter and the Apocalypse of John, is essenti- 
ally prophetic ; its functions in the faith-mysticism of Paul have 
dropped into the background. 

The trinity of the pastorals therefore corresponds to that of John’s 
apocalypse, z.e. God, Jesus, and the (elect) angels. For the sub-Pauline 
tone of the references to angels, spirits, etc., cp. Everling, dze Paul. 
Angelologie und Démonologie (1888), 112-117, and M. Dibelius, Déze 
Getsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), 175-180. The conception of God 


brings out his absoluteness, his unity, his awe, his eternal purpose of 
salvation, but not his fatherhood. 


No possible change of circumstances or rise of fresh problems 
could have made Paul thus indifferent to such cardinal truths of 
his gospel as the fatherhood of God, the believing man’s union 
with Jesus Christ, the power and witness of the Spirit, the 
spiritual resurrection from the death of sin, the freedom from the 
law, and reconciliation. Throughout his epistles we can see 
Paul already counteracting mischievous speculations and church- 
disorders, but his method is not that of the pastorals ; his way of 
enforcing ethical requirements and the duties of organisation is 
characterised by a force of inspired intuition which differs from 
the shrewd attitude of this Paulinist. The latter handles the 
problems of his period with admirable sagacity, but not with the 
insight and creative vigour of an original thinker like Paul. He 
has the intuition of authority rather than the authority of 
intuition. 

‘* The general impression one gets from the pastoral epistles is, that as a 
doctrine Christianity was now complete and could be taken for granted. . . 
there is nothing creative in the statement of it ; and it is the combination of 
fulness and of something not: unlike formalism that raises doubts as to the 
authorship. St. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these epistles is some- 
times only orthodox. . . . St. Paul could no doubt have said all this [Tit 3°], 
but probably he would have said it otherwise, and not all at a time ” (Denney, 
The Death of Christ, 1902, 202 f.; so Feine, V7T7h. 503 f.). 


To sum up. The three epistles are not private or even 
open letters to Timotheus or Titus, but general treatises (cp. 
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e.g. 1 Ti 28 év wavti témw) addressed to an age or a circle 
which was inclined to doubt the validity or to misconceive 
and misapply the principles of the Pauline gospel. It is 
incredible that the Ephesian church, much less Timotheus, 
should require solemn reminders of Paul’s apostolate such as 
2 Ti rf 2%, Tit 13, 1 Ti 1%; the real audience appears in 
the greetings of 2 Ti 47? (4 xdpus wef ior), Tit 3, and 1 Ti 671, 
1 Tim., especially, is a practical assertion and application of the 
Pauline standard, in the literary form of an address written by 
the apostle to his lieutenant, Timotheus. The author, wishing 
to convey Paul’s protests against error and his ideals of church- 
life, naturally adopted the mzse en scene of a temporary absence. 
The drawback was that, if Paul was soon to see his colleagues 
again (Tit 15, 1 Ti 1°), there was no need of conveying such 
detailed injunctions (contrast 2 Jn 14, 3 Jn 14). This imper- 
fection, however, was inevitable. A further weakness lay in the 
form of the injunctions themselves, which were in many cases at 
once far too fundamental and elementary to have been required 
by men of the experience and age of Timotheus and Titus. 
As literally meant for them, the counsels often seem inappro- 
priate, but when these men are viewed as typical figures of the 
later éwioxowo, the point of the regulations becomes plain ;* 
they outline the qualifications of the church-officers in question, 
especially of the éricxoro, though not so finely as the epistle of 
Ignatius to Polykarp. Their primary concern is for these 
officials as responsible (cp. Schmiedel, ZBz. 3124, 3145 f.) for the 
maintenance of the Pauline tradition and teaching (2 Ti 1° 21-8). 
Christianity is becoming consolidated into an organisation, with 
orthodox teaching embodied in a baptismal formula (2 Ti 278 4}, 
1 Ti 6*-16), and the church is called upon to defend this with 
might and main. The author thus falls into line with the 
attitude taken up by the prophet John (Apoc 2) and afterwards 
by Ignatius to the church of Ephesus; both of these teachers 
acknowledge heartily its alertness in detecting erroneous doctrine, 
and this Paulinist seeks to stimulate the same orthodox feeling 
by recalling the Pauline warrant for it. The same motives indeed 


* «© An Gemeinden wagte er angesichts der fertigen Sammlung der 
Gemeindebriefe des P. den Apostel nicht mehr schreiben zu lassen ; ein neuer 
Gemeindebrief des P. hatte bereits schweres Misstrauen herausgefordert ” 
(Jiilicher, ZVZ. 169). Thus Ephesians was probably a catholic pastoral 
originally, not addressed to Ephesus or any specific church (see above, p. 393). 
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vibrate through the pastorals as are audible in the farewell 
address to the presbyters of Ephesus (Ac 2017), where the 
historian makes Paul predict perversions of the faith, both. 
from outside and inside the church, and enforce on the 
officials the duty of supervision, besides appealing to his own 
example. 

§ 6. Authorship.—The internal evidence does not justify any 
hypothesis of a plurality of authors. The pastorals in all 
likelihood came originally from one pen, but it is not possible 
to ascertain who the author was. ‘Tradition has not preserved 
any clue to his personality, as was not unnatural, since his pious 
aim was to sink himself in the greater personality of the apostle 
whose spirit he sought to reproduce. That the epistles were 
composed by Timotheus and Titus themselves, on the basis of 
notes addressed to them by Paul (so Grau, Lxtwickelungs- 
geschichte des neutest. Schriftthums, ii. pp. 185 f., 208f.), is more 
improbable than that Luke was their author or amanuensis (so, 
after Schott’s /sagoge, pp. 324f.; R. Scott, and J. D. James, of. 
cit. pp. 154f. ; Laughlin). 

The remarkable affinities between the pastorals and the Lucan writings 
are displayed by Holtzmann (Pastoral-Briefe, 92 f.), von Soden (772A. 133- 
135), and R. Scott (Zhe Pauline Epistles, 333-366). They have been used 
to prove either that Luke acted as Paul’s secretary, or that he composed the 
epistles himself at a later period. It would be no argument against the 
latter that they differ from the Third gospel and Acts ; a literary man of Luke’s 
capacity must not be measured by one or two writings. But the parallels of 
thought and language need not mean more than a common milieu of 
Christian feeling during the sub-Pauline age in the Pauline circles of Asia 
Minor. It is, 4g,, not easy to understand why Luke should deliberately 


ignore Titus in his history and at the same time make him the central figure 
of a Pauline epistle. 


The pastorals really present not the personality of their 
author, but a tendency of early Christianity (cp. Wrede’s Ueber 
Aufgabe und Methode der sogen. NI Theologie, 1897, 357); 
like Barnabas, James, Judas, and 2 Peter, they do not yield 
materials for determining the cast of the writer’s thought, and 
little more can fairly be deduced from their pages than the 
communal feeling which they voice and the general stage in the 
early Christian development which they mark. All we can say of 
their author is that he betrays wider affinities to Greek literature, 
e.g. to Plutarch (cp. J. Albani in ZWZ, 1902, 4of.), than 
Paul, and that there are traces of an acquaintance not only with 
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second but with fourth Maccabees. This is not enough, how- 
ever, to justify us in urging that he was a pagan by birth. The 
affinities with 1 Peter (cp. 1 Ti 224 =1 P 3), Tit 1519 = 
1 Psi, Tit 347 = 1 P 18, and 1 Ti 3% = r P 3”) are barely 
strong enough to prove that the writer was acquainted (so, e.g., 
Bigg, Holtzmann, and Briickner’s Chron. 57 f., 277 f.) with Peter’s 
letter, although the circulation of the latter in Asia Minor renders 
this hypothesis a gviorz probable, if the pastorals are assigned 
to an Asiatic Paulinist instead of (so, ¢g., Baur, Schenkel, 
Holtzmann, Renan) to a Roman. 

It is not necessary to spend words upon the reasons which 
justified him in composing these Pauline pseudepigrapha (cp. 
HINT. 597f., 6t9f.; £Bi.1324f., 3126f., 5095). The pastorals 
are a Christian form of swasoria, treatises or pamphlets in the form 
of letters (cp. p. 49), which were widely employed by jurists ; they 
represent not only a natural extension of the letters and speeches, 
e.g., in Luke’s history, but a further and inoffensive development 
of the principle which sought to claim apostolic sanction for the 
expanding institutions and doctrines of the early church. It is 
curious that half a century later an Asiatic presbyter composed 
the Acts of Paul and Thekia from much the same motives, but 
was checked apparently for having illegitimately introduced ideas 
incompatible with the church’s creed (cp. Rolffs in AVA. 1. 
366 f.). 

Quodsi quz Pauli perperam inscripta sunt, exemplum Thekle ad 
Jicentiam mulierum docendi tinguendique defendunt, sciant in Asia 
presbyterum qui eam scripturam construxit quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans 
conuictum atque confessum id se amore Pauli fecisse loco decessisse (Tertullian, 
de bapt. 17). Jerome repeats the story (de wir. inlust. 7): Tertullianus refert 
presbyterum quendam in Asia omovdacrhy apostoli Pauli conuictum apud 
Johannem quod auctor esset libri at confessum se hoc Pauli amore fecisse loco 
excidisse. For our present purpose it is irrelevant to discuss the historicity 
or valuelessness (cp. Corssen, GGA., 1904, pp. 719 f.) of the statement. In 
either case it illustrates a process of literary morphology within the second 
century, which might be abused but which was open to devout disciples of a 
master (cp. p. 40), a recognised method of literary impersonation which chose 
epistolary as well as historical expression in order to gain religious ends. 
‘*To a writer of this period, it would seem as legitimate an artifice to com- 
pose a letter as to compose a speech in the name of a great man whdése 
sentiments it was desired to reproduce and record; the question ‘which 
seems so important to us, whether the words and even the sentiments 
are the great man’s own, or only his historian’s, seems then hardly to 


have occurred either to writers or to readers” (Simcox, Writers of the New 
Testameni, 38). 
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§ 7. Period.—The terminus ad quem is fixed by the evident 
familiarity of Ignatius and Polykarp with the pastorals (see 
below). The ambiguous data of Clem. Romanus might further 
be interpreted in such a way as either to throw the pastorals 
into the ninth decade of the first century, or into the first decade 
of the second. In general, a date between go and 115 (120) is 
usually fixed by modern critics, though some do not go down 
later than A.D. roo (Kattenbusch, Das Afost. Symbol, ii. 3443 so 
von Soden for 2 Tim.), while a few (e.g. Cone, Zhe Gospel and its 
earliest Interpretations, 327 f.) still descend as far as A.D. 118- 
140. The internal evidence yields no fixed point for the date. 
The allusions to persecution and suffering are quite general, and 
it is no longer possible to find in the plural of BaowAdwy (without 
any tov!) a water-mark of the age of the Antonines. The 
terminus a quo is the death of Paul, and probably the date of 
1 Peter’s composition. Between that and the limit already 
noted the period of the pastorals must lie. 

Those who still are able to believe that Paul wrote these 
letters generally admit that they must have been composed 
during a missionary enterprise which is supposed to have 
followed Paul’s release from the captivity of Ac 28%. The chief 
exceptions are W. E. Bowen, V. Bartlet, Lisco (Vincula 
Sanctorum, 1900), Bruston, and Laughlin, whose conjectural 
schemes are mutually destructive and exegetically untenable ; 
the utter impossibility of dating them within the period covered 
by Acts is stated clearly by Hatch, Holtzmann (of. ci#. 15-27), 
Bourquin (pp. 10-25), Bertrand (23-47), and Renan (iii. pp. 
XXVill—xlviil). 

The denial of the Pauline authorship is not bound up with the rejection 
of the tradition about the release ; the two positions may be held separately, 
as, @g., by Harnack. For attempts to rehabilitate the hypothesis of the 
release, see especially Steinmetz (Der zwette rim. Gefangenschaft des 
Apostels Paulus, 1897), Belser (7Q., 1894, 40f.), Hesse (of. cét. 244f.), 
Frey (die zwetmalige rim. Gefangenschaft u. das Todesjahr des Ap. Paulus, 
1900), and Resch, Der Paulinismus (TU. xii. 493f., journey to Spain 
adumbrated in Ac 18=Ro 15'%), Macpherson (4/7Z., 1900, 23-48), like 
Otto and Knoke, giving up the hypothesis (cp. Pfister in ZVW., 1913, 


pp. 216-221, for a disproof of this hypothesis) of a second imprisonment, 
holds to the authenticity of the pastorals. 


The outline of Paul’s career as given in Acts, even when 
ample allowance is made for the /acune of Luke’s narrative, 
does not leave any place for the composition of these pastorals. 
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Their style and aim render it impracticable to disperse them over 
a term of years, during which Paul was writing his other letters. 
They must be taken as a group, and in this event the only 
alternative to a sub-Pauline origin is to date them subsequent 
to a supposed release of Paul from his imprisoment in Rome. 
The evidence for this release, followed by a tour in the Western 
Mediterranean, is not adequate, however; such as it is (Actus 
Petri cum Simone, Murat. Canon),* it is probably due to an 
imaginative expansion of Ro 15% 8, The devout fancy of the 
later church believed that because Paul proposed such a visit to 
Spain, he must have carried it out; but no such tradition lingered 
in Spain itself, and the express statements of Ac 20” 8, together 
with the significant silence of Clemens Romanus, imply that the 
first-century tradition knew of no return to Asia Minor. The 
Pauline pastorals themselves say nothing of a visit to Spain prior 
to the return to the East, or of a proposed tour to Spain (see, how- 
ever, Dubowy’s essay in Bardenhewer’s B7b/. Studien, xix. 3) 

The rhetorical passage in Clem. Rom. 5%? describes how Paul, xjpvé 
yevouevos ev Te TH avato\y Kal év TH Oboe, Td yevvatoy THs wicrews adrod 
kdéos 2daBer. Sixacorvvyv diddEas Sdov roy Kdcpuov Kal ert 7d répya Tis Sicews , 
dv Kal paprupijoas émt tSv tyoupévwr, otrws dwndddyn Tod kbopov. The 
writer is portraying the sweep of Paul’s career from Jerusalem to Rome 
(Ro 157%), where his sun had ended its course. To a Roman 7d répua rfjs 
dvcews would probably denote the Western Mediterranean, but Clement was 
writing for Eastern readers and adopting their standpoint. Thus dvarod‘js 
and dvow are used of Syria and Rome respectively in Ignat. Rom. 2. This 
interpretation is corroborated by the close collocation of é\ééy and 
Mapruphoas kT. in Clement (implying that Paul bore his testimony at 7d 
Tépua THs S¥cews), and clinched by the context which dates the death of Paul 
and Peter prior to the Neronic persecution. Otherwise, it might be taken as 
an inference, like the later allusions, from Ro 15*4 (cp. Moffatt, Zz. 5088 ; 
Schmiedel, #2. 4599-4600; Workman, Persecution in the Early Church, 
1906, 36 f.). 

§ 8. Zraces in early Christian literature-——The coincidences 
of thought and expression between Barnabas and the pastorals 
are too general to prove literary dependence either way. Phrases 
like péAAwv kpivew Govras Kal vexpods (vii=2 Ti 41), pavepotoba 
év capxi (vi, xii, cp. 1 Ti 3!) and éAmis fwis (i=Tit 1? 37) 
probably belonged to ‘the common atmosphere of the church’ 
(Holtzmann, von Soden, Bernard), liturgical or catechetical, and 
the same consideration would fairly cover v.6=2 Ti 11, xix= 
1 Ti 5)’, although the ‘manifestation of Christ’s grace in choos- 

* For the Acta Pauiz, see Rolfls in NA. ii. 368 f.,and Lake in DAC.i. 32 f. 
27 
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ing apostles dvras irép wacay dpapriav dvopwrépovs (v.%) is a 
striking ‘parallel to x Ti 11%, Not much stress could be put 
upon the occurrence in Ignatius of some terms characteristic of 
the pastorals (eg. aiyuadrwrilew of errorists, dvafwrupyoarres, 
érepodidackadev, KkadodiWackadia, Kardornwa, and mpaimdea), 
did such phenomena stand alone, but further traces of the 
epistles being familiar to Ignatius (cp. Inge in WZA. 71-73) 
occur in Magn. xi. etc. (Jesus Christ our hope)=1 Ti 11, Polyd. 
iv. 3=1 Ti 67, Polyk. vi. 2 (Gpéoxere @ otpareverbe)=2 Ti 24, 
Magn. viii. t=1 Ti 4’, Tit 114 39, possibly also in the use of 
dvavéar (Eph, ii. 1, cp. Smyrn. x. 2=2 Ti 119), réXos de dyday 
(ZpA. xiv. 1=1 Ti 1°), and oixovopia (Eph. xx. 1=1 Ti 14, cp. 
Polyk. vi.= Tit 1"). The case of Clem. Rom. is not quite so 
clear. A phrase like “ifting holy hands (xxix. 1, cp. 1 Ti 28Yis 
too current, as Lightfoot shows, to count as evidence of literary 
filiation, while BaowWed rv aidver (Ixi. 2, cp. Apoc 153 & C, 
1 Ti 1’) goes back to Jewish liturgical terminology; but these 
would gain significance if other parallels like ii. 7 (€rowpou eis wav 
Epyov ayaov, cp. xxiv. 4)= Tit 31. (apds wav epyov dyabov érotpous 
elvat, cp. 2 Ti 2! 317), vii. 3 (kat idwpev ti Kaddv Kal th Teprvdy 
Kal ti mpoodextov évwrriov Tod mownoavTos Huas)=1 Ti 2° (rodro 
Kaddv Kal dmrddexTov évworiov TOU owTHpos Huav Oeod), xxvii. 1-2 
(ratry otv TH éAmidt rpocdedécOwow ai Woxal jydv Td mote ev 
Tais émayyedlos . . . ovdev yap advvarov mapa TO Ded ei py TO 
pedoacOar)= Tit 1? (er édrid. wns aiwviov, nv ernyyeiAaro 6 
dxyevdys Oeds), xlv. 7 (év Kabapa ovveidjoe Aatpevdvtwy)=2 Ti 1° 
(Aatpedw év kabapa ovvedjoer), and liv. 3=1 Ti 3! (wepuroreio bau 
in connection with the ministry), were allowed to indicate some 
literary relationship.* That they do so, is suggested further by 
a series of coincidences, including ii. 1 (rots épodfos tod cod 
dpkovpevor)=1 Ti 68, and xxxii. 3=2 Ti 1%, Tit 357. In this 
event, unless we attribute all these phenomena to a common 
milieu of church feeling, a literary dependence must be 
postulated on the side of the pastorals, or of Clement. The 
former is not impossible. It is erroneous to assume, in the case 


* The possibility of a common source, in the shape of some catechetical 
manual (A. J. Carlyle in WMZA. pp. 50-51) might explain the corre- 
spondence between i. 3 and Tit 2*® (where olxovpyovs has a v.1. olxovpovs). 
Iliorts dya0h Occurs in xxvi. 1= Tit 2!°, but in different senses, and a common 
atmosphere might account for the frequent use of ‘edoéBeva in both, and allied 
ecclesiastical conceptions, as, ¢.g., i. 3, xliv. 4=1 Ti 52”, xlii. 4=1 Ti 3”. 
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of a NT writing and an extra-canonical document, that the 
literary filiation must 7fso facto be in favour of the former as 
prior; this is a misconception due to the surreptitious intro- 
duction of the canon-idea into the criticism of early Christian 
literature (p. 10). If an examination of the pastorals in other 
aspects points to the first decade of the second century as their 
period, there can be no objection to the view that Clem. Rom. is 
used by their author just as by Polykarp. The deep and wide 
influence speedily won by Clem. Rom. is otherwise shown by its 
incorporation in the Muratorian Canon. But the hypothesis of 
the use of the pastorals in Clement has also a fair case, which 
would involve their composition not much later than a.p. 8o. 
The latter date is not impossible, particularly if the presence of 
later glosses and accretions is admitted. 

The most assured traces of the pastorals in early Christian 
literature occur in Polykarp’s epistle ; for although Titus cannot 
be shown to have been before Polykarp’s mind (vi. 3= 214), 
both 2 Tim. (iv. 1= 67-1, iv. g=55, v. 2= 35 viii, r= 1), xi. 2= 
3°, xi. 3= 2) 4") and. 2. Tim. (y. 2=2", ix. 2=4%, xi. 4= 2%, 
xii. r= 15) are evidently familiar to him, as indeed is generally 
acknowledged. There are only two or three allusions in Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue (vii. 7 and xxxv. 3=1 Ti 4}, better still xvii. 
15 = Tit 3*); but, as the second century advances, the evidences 
for the circulation of the pastorals multiply on all sides, from 
Theophilus of Antioch (ad Autolyk., quoting as Oetos Adyos 
Tit 31:5, 1 Ti 2?) and Hegesippus (if Eus. ZH. Z. iii, 32 may be 
taken as conveying his exact words) in the East, to Athenagoras 
of Athens, the churches of Lyons and Vienne (Eus. . £. v. 1-3), 
and 2 Clement in the West. 2 Tim. seems to be presupposed 
in the Acts of Paul, as is 1 Tim. in the Afost. Constitutions (cp. 
Harnack in ZU. iii. 5, 49f.); and all three are authoritative 
to Ireneus, Tertullian, and Clem. Alex. They appear in the 
Muratorian Canon as private letters (‘pro affectu et dilectione’), 
yet like Philemon honoured and accepted by the church 
catholic. Cp., generally, Zahn’s GX. i. 634f.; Steinmetz, Die 
zweite rom. Gefangenschaft des Apostels Paulus, (1897) 104 f. 


According to Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 21), Marcion excluded them from 
his canon on the ground that they were private letters, and therefore unsuit- 
able for purposes of general edification (contrast the protest of the Muratorian 
Canon). But, as his admission of Philemon proves, this was probably no 
more than a pretext; his real reason was either that he suspected their 
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authenticity, or that the epistles struck at conceptions which were allied to 
his own, and that no process of excision, such as he practised in the case, ¢.g., 
of Galatians and Romans, could adapt these pastorals to his own use. The 
gnostic errorists of the second century felt the same objection to them. 
“Yrd ravrns eheyxducvor ris pwvijs (1 Ti 6) of dard rar aipécewy ras mpds 
Tid0cor dberodow émioronds (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 11. 52). Jerome, in his 
preface to Titus, notes that Basilides and other teachers, as well as Marcion, 
rejected the Pauline pastorals together with Hebrews, as savouring too much 
of the OT, although Tatian, ‘ Encratitarum patriarches,’? made an exception 
in favour of Titus, and the Valentinians seem to have read the epistles to 
Timotheus, 


(C) HEBREWS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions'—Erasmus (Paraphrasis, 1521); J. B. 
Pomeranus (Azmotationes, Nuremberg, 1525f.) ; Cajetan, Lztteralis exposttio 
(Rome, 1529); Bullinger (1532) ;. Oecolampadius (1534); Calvin (1549)* ; 
Beza (1582); N. Hemming (1586); J. J. Grynzeus (Basle, 1586); J. A. 
Delfini (Rome, 1587); de Ribeira (Salamanca, 1598); Salmeron (Cologne, 
1602); R. Rollock, Amalysis Logica (Edinbnrgh, 1605); F. Balduinus 
(Disputationes, 1608); de Tena (Toledo, 1611) ; Lushington (1646); Alting 
(1652); Lawson (1662); I. Owen (London, 1668-1674); Sebastian Schmidt 
(1680, third edition, 1722) ; Wittichen’s /wvestégatzo (1691) ; S. S. Nemethus 
(1695) ; Braunius (1705); Rambach (1742); Pierce and Benson (Lat. ed. by 
Michaelis, Halle, 1747); Carpzow, Sacre exercitationes in St. Paulé epist. 
ad Hebreos (1750)*; Sykes (1755); J. A. Cramer (1757); Baumgarten 
(Halle, 1763); Moldenhawen (1762-1770, Leipzig); G. T. Zacharii 
(Gottingen, 1771); S. F. N. Morus (1781) ; Abresch, Paraphraszs et annot. 
(1786f.); F. W. Hezel (1795); J. Exnesti, Prelectiones Academice (1795) ; 
G. C. Storr (Stuttgart, 1809); Walckenauer, Selecta e Scholis (1817); D. 
Schulz, der Brief an die Heb., Einlettung, Uebersetzung. und Anmerkungen 
(Breslau, 1818)*; A. M‘Lean (London, 1820); C. F. Boehme (1825) *; 
S. T. Blomfield (London, 1826-7); F. Bleek (1828-40)*; C. T. 
Kuinoel (1831); H. E. G. Paulus (1833); H. Klee’s Auslegung (Mayence, 
1833); C. W. Stein (1838); R. Stier (1842); Lombard (1843); de Wette? 
(1847); Thiersch (Marburg, 1848); Stengel’s Zrklarung (1849); Ebrard 
(1850, Eng. tr. 1853); Tholuck® (1850); S. H. Turner (New York, 1855) ; 
A. S. Patterson (Edinburgh, 1856); Delitzsch® (1857, Eng. tr. 1868)*; 
Moses Stuart 4 (1860) ; E. Reuss (1860 and 1878) ; A. Maier (Freiburg, 1861) ; 
C. Schweighauser’s Paraphrase (Paris, 1862); John Brown (Edin. 1862) ; 
Alford? (1862); A. Bisping (1863); Kluge (Auslegung u. Lehrbegriff, 1863) ; 
Liinemann ® (1867, Eng. tr. of fourth ed. 1882); W. Lindsay (Edinburgh, 
1867); Ripley (Boston, 1862); J. H. Kurtz (1869); Ewald, Sendschreiben 
an die Heb, (1870); J. B. M‘Caul (London, 1871); L. Harms (1871); 
Hofmann * (1873) ; Worner (1876); Moll (in Lange’s Bzbel- Werk’, 1877) ; 





1 For the Latin commentaries, from the sixth century onwards, cp. E. 
Riggenbach’s ‘‘ Die altesten lateinischen Kommentare zum Heb.” (1907, in 
Zahn’s Lorschungen zur Gesch, d. neutest. Kanons, viii. 1). 


et. va 
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Biesenthal (Zfzstola Pauli ad Heb. cum vabbinico commentario, Leipzig, 
1878); L. Zill (Mayence, 1879); Kay (Speaker's Commentary, 1881) ; Panek 
(1882); A, B. Davidson (1882)*; Angus (Schaff’s Comm, 1882); O. 
Holtzheuer (Berlin, 1883); Keil (Leipzig, 1885); J. Barmby (Pulpit Comm.? 
1887); F. Rendall (1888, London); Schlatter (1888) ; Kahler? (1890) ; 
C. J. Vaughan (London, 1890); W. F. Moulton (Ellicott’s Comm. n. d.); 
Farrar (CGT. 1893); A. Schafer (Miinster, 1893); Padovani (Paris, 1897) ; 
Weiss® (— Meyer, 1897)*; Kiibel (1898); von Soden® (HC. 1899); C. 
Huyghe (Gand, 1901); Cone(1901, New York); Westcott* (1903)*; F. Blass, 
_ Brief an die Hebrier, Text mit Angabe der Rhythmen (1903); J. van Andel, 
De Brief aan de Hebrier (1906); A. S. Peake (CB. n.d.)*; Hollmann 
(SNT.2 1907); E. J. Goodspeed (New York, 1908); Dods (ZG7. 1910) * ; 
E. C. Wickham (WC. 1910); A. Seeberg (Leipzig, 1912) ; Riggenbach (ZX. 
1913) *; Windisch (WBZ. 1913); A. Nairne (CG7Z. 1918). 

(2) Studies—(i.) on the religious ideas:—D. Dickson (1635); J. D. 
Michaelis? (Zrk/arung, 1780); C. G. Tittmann (de notione sacerdotis in 
Ep. ad Heb. 1783); Planck (Negatur philos. platonice vestigia exstare in 
epist. ad Heb,, Gottingen, 1810); de Wette (Zheol. Jahrb., 1822, 1-51); 
A. Giigler, Privat-Vortrdge (Sarmenstorf, 1837); C. C. Meyer, Essad sur 
la doctrine de [ép. aux H. (1845); van den Ham, Doctrina ep. ad H. 
(1847); C. C. Moll, Christologia in ep. ad Heb. proposita (1854-9, Halle) ;! 
Ritschl, A/tkatholischen Kirche (pp. 159f.); J. A. Haldane (1860); Riehm, 
der Lehrbegriff des Hebrierbriefs* (1867)* ; Baur’s Vorlesungen tiber NT- 
liche Theologie (pp. 230f.); H. W. Williams (Zxfosz¢éon, 1872); Baur, 
Church History of First Three Centuries (Eng. tr. 1878, i. 114-121); J. E. 
Field, Zhe Afost. Liturgy and the Epist. to Heb. (1882); T. C. Edwards 
(Expositor’s Bible, 1888); Reuss (W77h. ii. 265f.); Klostermann, zur 
Theorie der bibl. Weissagung u. 2. Charakteristik des Hebrierbriefs (1889) ; 
Cone, Zhe Gospel and its Earliest Interpret. (1893) 233-249; Ménégoz, 
Théologie de [ép. aux H. (1894)*; Farrar, Early Days of Christianity 
(bk. iii.) ; Holtzmann, W774, ii. 261-308 ; Wendt (ZW7., 1895, 157-160) ; 
A. B. Bruce (in Hastings’ DB. ii. 327-338, and The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
1899) *; Milligan, Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1899)*; G. H. 
Gilbert, A%rst Interpreters of Jesus (1901), 259-297; G. Hoennicke(ZW7,., 
1902, 24-40); G. Bailey, Leading Ideas of Ep. to Hebrews (1907); Bruston 
(RTOR., 1907, 39-66); A. Nairne, Zhe Epistle of Priesthood (1913); H. L. 
MacNeill, Chrtstology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1914)* ; G. Vos (Princeton 
Theol. Review, 1915, 587f., 1916, 1-61); Moffatt (#7. xxviii-xxix, 
* Christology of Hebrews’). (ii.) general :—W. C. L. Ziegler’s Einkeitung 
(Gottingen, 1791); A. Réville, De ep. ad Heb. authentia (Geneva, 1817); 
Seyffarth, De indole peculiar? . . . (1821); F. Vidal, De Pauthenticité de 
Pép. aux Heb, (Geneva, 1829) ; Laharpe, Essaz critique sur Pauth. (Toulouse, 
1832); Grossmann, De philos. Jud. sacre vestigiis in ep. ad Heb. conspicuts 





1 Superior, on the whole, to Zimmermann’s Za personne et leuvre de 
Christ d’apres ?&. aux H, (Strassburg, 1858) ; Sarrus’ Jésus Christ, d’ apres 
auteur de Pép. aux H, (Strassburg, 1861), and Capillery’s Chrzst et son 
auvre d’ apres P'ép. aux H. (Toulouse, 1866); but not to G. E, Steuer’s de 
Lehre des H. vom Hohenpriestenthum Christé (Berlin, 1865). 
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(Paris, 1833); Duke of Manchester (Hore Hebraice, 1835; on rg"); 
K. R. Kostlin, Zheol. Jahrb. (1853) 410f., (1854) 366f., 465f.; W. Tait, 
Meditationes Hebraice (London, 1855); Wieseler’s Untersuchung (1861); 
Guers, Etude sur Vépitre aux H. (Paris, 1862); Schneckenburger’s Beztrige 
(1861-1862) ; Renan, iv. (ch. ix.); W. Grimm (ZW7., 1870, pp. 19 f.)*; 

G. Steward, Argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Edinburgh, 1872); 
Hilgenfeld (ZWT7., 1873, 1-54); G. Meyer (#SR. vi. 113 f.); Overbeck 
(Zur Gesch. der Kanons, pp. 1 f., 1880) ; von Soden (/PT7., 1884, pp. 435 f., 
627f.)*; W. T. Bullock (Smith’s DZ. i. 771-777); Reuss, W77%. ii. 238- 
261; Godet (Zx.° vii. 241-265); G. G. Findlay, Epistles of Paul the 
Apostle (1895), pp. 257-287; H. B. Ayles, Destination, Date, and Author- 
ship of the Ep. to the Hebrews (1899); Moffatt (WNT. 344 f.); Jacquier 
(Vigouroux’ DB. iii. 515-551); W. Wrede, Das “terarische Rdtsel des 
febrierbriefs (1906)* ; E. Burggaller (ZN W., 1908, 110-131, critique of 
Wrede) ; J. R. Willis (Hastings’ DB., 1909, 335-340); B. Weiss, Der 
Llebrierbrief in zettgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung (TU. xxxv. 3, 1910); R 
Perdelwitz (ZVW., 1910, 59-78, 105-123; cp. M. Jones, #xf.® xii. 426 f.) ; 
V. Monod, De tctulo epistule vulgo ad Hebreos inscripte (Montauban, 1910) ; 
Burggaller (7'R., 1910, 369f., 4o9f.); F. S. Marsh (DAC. i. pp. 534f.); 
J. W. Slot, De letterkundige vorm v. den Brief aan de Hebréer (Groningen, 
1912); J. Quentel (AB., 1912, 50f.). (iii.) on the authorship :—C. A, Clew- 
berg (De auctore ep. ad Heb. 1753); C. F. Schmid (Super orig. epist. ad Heb, 
1765); G. Bratt (De argumento et auctore, . . . 1806); Baumgarten-Crusius 
(De origine epistole ad Heb. conjecture, Jena, 1829); F. C. Gelpe ( Vindiciae 
orig. paul. ep. ad Heb. 1832); C. Jundt (Axamen critique sur auteur de [ép. 
aux fHébreux, Strassburg, 1834) ; H. Monod (L’épttre aux Héb. n’est pas de 
S. Paul, Strassburg, 1838); E. G. Parrot (Appréciation des preuves pour et 
contre Torig. paul., Toulouse, 1852) ; J. Kroecher (De auctore Ep. ad Hebreos, 
Jena, 1872); G. H. Rouse (Zhinker, 1895, 210-213) ; A. Wright, Some NT 
Problems (1898), pp. 331f.; Harnack (ZVW., 1900, 16-41)*; F. M. 

Schiele (4/77., 1905, 200-308); K. Endelmann (VXZ., 1910, 102-126) ; 
F, Dibelius (Der Verfasser d. Hebriierbriefes, Eine Untersuchung zur 
Geschichte des Urchristentums, Strassburg, 1911). (iv.) on the destination :— 
E. M. Roth, 22st. vulgo ad Hebraos wnscriptam ad .. . christianos genere 
gentiles et guidem ad Ephesios datam esse demonstrare conatur (Frankfurt, 
1836)*; M. J. Mack (dder die ursprunglichen Leser d. Brief an die Hebrier, 
Tiibingen, 1836),; G. C. A. Liinemann (De “it. gue ad Heb. inscribuntur 
primis lectortbus, Gottingen, 1853); B. Heigl (Verfasser und Adresse des 
Briefes an die Hebriter, 1905)*. 


§ 1. Contents and outline—(Cp. Thien, RB., 1902, 74-86). 
The writer opens, in a stately paragraph, by describing the 
superiority of Jesus Christ, as God’s Son, to the angels (1!~218) ; 1 


1 The so-called logion (Resch, Paulinismus, 454f.), quoted four times by 
Epiphanius (6 AaAGv év rots rpopijrats, (60d mdpeyut), is simply taken from 
Is 52° (LXX). It is equally precarious to connect (so Resch, Paulinismus, 
456-457) 4° with the logion preserved by Origen (Zz Ma#t. tom. xiii. 2): Kal 
"Inoois yobv pynow: 61a rods dobevodvras hobévouww kal did Tods wewwavras érelvwv 
kal dud Tos duepavras edlpwr, 
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lordship over the world to come is the prerogative of Jesus alone. 
He is superior also, as God’s Son, to Moses (3'~418), and assures 
his people of a perfect Rest in the world to come. Finally, as 
God’s Son, he is superior to Aaron and the Levitical priesthood 
(414&), as the high priest of the good things to come (914), after 
the order of Melchizedek. Mere the writer grapples with the 
matter which is really at issue between himself and his friends 
(cp. A. Schmidt, Hed. iv. 7g-v. 10: Eine exegetische Studie, 1900). 
Reproaching them for their immaturity and backwardness in the 
theology of their faith (51!-67°),* he proceeds to instruct them in 
the higher doctrine of Christ’s heavenly priesthood. This, with 
all its far-reaching consequences for religion, is the heart and 
height of the authors message. Since he conceives religion 
under the aSpect of a covenant or dvayxn, which must be 
determined by a priesthood of some sort, the introduction of the 
final and perfect covenant implies the revelation of a corre- 
sponding priesthood in the person of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, which is held to be only the fulfilment of the Mel- 
chizedek sacerdotal order; and, as the latter was prior to the 
Levitical, the supersession of the Levitical order by the eternal, 
heavenly priesthood of God’s Son, Jesus Christ, is quite natural, 
even apart from the fact that a change of priesthood involved 
a change of the law or the religious economy (7). The climax 
or crown of the argumenty is now reached (81). Whereas the 
divine revelation in Judaism had been given through angels (2), 
established by Moses (3%) and. perpetuated by the Aaronic 
priesthood (51), Jesus is superior to all, especially to the third 
as the embodiment of the two former. The superiority of 
Christ’s priestly ministry over that of the Levitical order, as 
a means of access to, and fellowship with, God, is the fulfilmentt 
of Jeremiah’s famous oracle (8°) which promised such a valid 
and absolute covenant as Christ has inaugurated at his ascension ; 
and (9!14) it is a superiority § (a diapopwrépa Aevrovpyia) which is 
-exemplified in the sanctuary, the offering, and the consequent 


* Cp. J. Albani’s essay (ZWT., 1904, 86-93) on ‘Heb 51-68, ein Wort 
zur Verfasserschaft des Apollos.’ 

t For this use of xedddatoy, see F. Field’s Motes on Tr. of NT. (1899), 
pp. 227f., and Musonius’ xe@dAarov yduou (Ausonius, ed. Hense, pp. 67 f.). 

+ This makes it all the more remarkable that, unlike Paul (1 Co 1173*), 
he never alludes to Christ’s words upon the dia@jxy at the Last Supper. 

§ For the depreciatory nuance in 9", cp. Field (of. cz¢. p. 229). 
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fellowship of the Son’s ministry for men. His sacrifice of himself 
for them, being spiritual, is final (9!—10!8); it attains the end 
vainly sought by previous sacrifices, and therefore supersedes the 
latter. Having elucidated this central truth, the writer advances to 
make it the basis of an earnest appeal for religious confidence and 
steadfastness (101%), With a brief warning against the danger of 
carelessness and apostasy (107681), he rallies his suffering readers 
by inciting them to be worthy of their past faith (10%), This 
leads him to kindle their imagination and conscience by a 
magnificent roll-call of the sorely tried heroes and heroines of 
Israel who had believed and pleased God (11), closing with the 
example of Christ as the leader and perfecter of faith in this 
world (12-8), The example of the Son’s suffering and loyalty 
proves that trouble is a mark of the Father’s education of men, 
and therefore that it should be borne patiently, for the sake of 
its uses (124), all the more so that the privileges thus opened to 
the faith of the new covenant involve a fearful penalty for those 
who reject them. A choice must be made between the two 
dispensations, and the author rounds off his exhortation with 
a moving antithesis between the terrors and punishment of the 
one and the eternal hope and reverent confidence of the other 
(1218-9), The thought of the break with the old order that is 
needful for any adhesion to true Christianity follows the writer 
even into his postscript, where, after a short table of ethical 
duties (13!-”), the mention of the former teachers, from whom his 
readers had received their faith, prompts him (in a digression) to 
emphasise the need of loyalty to such principles (1316) and to 
their present faithful leaders (13!”). A request for prayer (13'8) 
and a word of prayer (131%), followed by some personal 
greetings, end the epistle (137-5), 

§ 2. Characteristics and style—A closer examination of the 
writing reveals traces of Greek rhetorical prose, but not, strictly 
speaking, in its arrangement upon the lines of a mpooty.ov pos 
evtvovav (11—-4!*) and a zpdeors, followed by a dupynots mpds miOa- 
vornra. (414-6), an drdderEis pds wetOd (71-1018), and an éxiAoyos 
(10191371), None of these terms exactly corresponds to the rela- 
tive sections of the epistle (Wrede, p. 37). Where the literary skill 
of the author comes out is in the deft adjustment of the argumenta- 
tive to the hortatory sections (Dibelius, pp. 6f.). The superiority 
(cp. Diat. § 2998, xxiv) of Jesus Christ to all angels first suggests 
the enhanced danger of neglecting the revelation of God in his 
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Son (21, contrast 17 and 27). Then the mention of cwrnpia 
(2°) opens out into a paragraph upon the objects of that salvation 
(men, not angels, 21°), and their moral unity through suffering 
with Christ as the strong and sympathetic high priest of humanity. 
Here the leading note of the epistle is struck by anticipation 
(21" 31 wherefore . . . consider Jesus the apostle and high priest of 
our confession). Before pursuing this theme, however, the author 
resumes the idea of Christ as the daédoroAos or herald and agent 
of God’s final salvation (1! 2%), superior as God’s Son to Moses, 
who was only God’s servant (3!°); this passes into a reiterated 
warning against unbelief (37 12 411%, cp, 21), after which the 
author reverts to encouragement (4'*), in view of Jesus (God’s 
Son) as the great high priest of Christians, considerate and 
sympathetic (as in 2!4-18), Once this theme is under way (7%), 
its progress is hardly interrupted: The gathered momentum of 
the argument finally breaks out (101%) into the long appeal with 
which the writing ends, an appeal directly addressed to the 
situation of the readers. The second personal pronoun is more 
frequently used (10° 125% 131%, cp, 3) 1213 512f) though not to 
the exclusion of the first (10! 99 1140-122 12910, cp, 1275), Still, 
the redeeming sacrifice of Christ continues to reappear (101%: 29 
12% 1310f. 20%) even amid the practical counsels of the epilogue. 
Hebrews has a sense of the centre; there is a constant return 
to the permanent and vital religion of Jesus Christ, amid all the 
arguments on ancient ritual and history. 


On the strophic character of the earlier part (1414 21-3? 38-438 414-510 511_ 
68 69-20 71-8? BFS ol-12 918-22 OB_yo! 10% yo% 8), see H. J. Cladder in 
Lettschrift fiir kath. Theologie (1905), pp. 1-27, 500-524; the rhythmical 
prose of the epistle is discussed by Thackeray (/7%S. vi. 232f.) in relation 
to the Wisdom of Solomon, and by Blass in SX., 1902, 420-461, and in 
Die Rhythmen der asianischen und rim. Kunstprosa (1905), pp. 41-42, 
78f., 87f., where attempts are made to find rhythm right and left (cp. 
above, p. 57). 


The style corresponds to these phenomena. It is literary 
and even classical in parts. ‘Si Paul est un dialecticien incom- . 
parable, le rédacteur de |’épitre aux Hébreux a plutét les qualités 
d’un orateur, riche et profond assurément, mais qui ne néglige 
pas non plus les affets du style et la recherche du beau language” 
(Bovon, VZT%. ii. 391). ‘Thus—to note only one or two salient 
points—the predilection for the perfect tense may sometimes be 
explained from the author’s desire to emphasise the permanent 
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and contemporary value of some remote action (as, ¢.g., in 
7°14 818. see Westcott’s note on 7°); sometimes it is natural 
enough, as may be gathered from the context (eg. 101), but 
occasionally the perfect seems used, neither for the present nor 
as the perfect of recorded action (cp. Abbott’s Diat. 2758), but 
either for the sake of literary variety, to break a line of aorists 
(1177. 28), or (118, cp. 15) as a result of the movement which after- 
wards, in Byzantine Greek, substituted the perfect often for the 
aorist (Burton, Moods and Tenses, 88; Jannaris, Hist. G&. 
Gramm. 439). Besides the rare use of the aor. ptc. in 2!, and 
the sparing use of the definite article, other traces of Greek 
culture * are visible in the use of pev . . . dé (seven times, ¢.g., in 
ch. 7; cp. Norden’s Das antike Kunstprosa, i. 25-26), in the 
oratorical imperatives of 7* (cp. Oewpetre, 4 Mac 141), in the 
assonances and composite phrases which dignify his style, and 
in the application of airés to God the speaker (13°), as in the 
Pythagorean school’s phrase airés ea (thus spake the Master, 
cp. Ac 20%), The epistle shows generally a striving after 
rhetorical effect; the author is not a litterateur, but, for all his 
religious aims, he is now and then a conscious stylist. There is 
also a notable predilection for technical philosophical terms, or 
for words and phrases which were specially employed by earlier 
philosophical writers from Plato and Aristotle to Philo, eg. 
“aicOnrypiov, Snptovpyds (of God), GéAnows, petprorabeiv, tywpia, 
and trddayya (cp. A. R. Eagar, Hermathena, xi. 263-287, 
G. H. Gilbert, 477., 1910, 521f., and H. T. Andrews, Zxp.§ 
xiv. 348f.). Such idiosyncrasies of his style and diction are 
thrown into relief against those of Paul’s (cp. Rendall’s Hebrews, 
Appendix, pp. 26f.). Unlike Paul, he uses éavzep, xa’ dcov, d0ev, ds 
ézos eizreiv, and studiously avoids dpa ody, €t rts, eye, etre, 9 yevorTo, 
parws, pnKér., wavrore, Ti ody, etc. (see, further, below). His gram- 
matical use of xowwveiy and xpareiv also differs from that of Paul, 
and other terms, like reAcwdw, are employed in different senses. 
The last-named word is one indication of the distinctive mental 
* There are, of course, traces of vernacular Greek as well as of idiomatic 
Greek, but it is surely rash to argue that the sole occurrence of the optative 
mood in 13”! (karaprica) ‘‘is presumptive proof that an Alexandrian did not 
write this epistle, as it is not likely that the use of this word in but one 
instance would have satisfied his fine Greek taste” (Harmon, /BZ., Dec. 
1886, p. 10). Robinson Crusoe, as Huxley once put it, did not feel obliged 


to infer, from the single footstep in the sand, that the man who made the 
impression possessed only one leg, 
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cast of the auctor ad Hebreos. He employs and adopts the 
Aristotelian idea of the rédos or final end, with its reAefwors or 
sequence of growth, in order to exhibit the historical evolution of 
Christianity from Judaism, the development of Christian doctrine 
from its dpxy to its reAedrys, the perfecting of Christ himself 
through suffering (2!° 5), and the growth of the Christian after 
Christ in the discipline and experience of life. At the same 
time, he combines this with the more congenial view, derived by 
Alexandrian Judaism from Plato, of the contrast between the 
transitory shows or shadows of this world and the genuine, ideal . 
realities of the heavenly sphere.* This is one of the genuinely 
Philonic antitheses in the epistle. The shadow is opposed to the 
substance, the earthly to the heavenly, the present to the future, 
the dvtiruma (94) to the dAnGiwvd. As the sensuous and passing 
is thus set against the spiritual and absolute, there is a tendency 
to identify the latter with the future sphere. The ethical feeling 
of the writer occasionally breaks through this speculative and 
futuristic view (cp. e.g. 4% 0 6°) ; but, owing to his philosophical 
category of the antithesis between the phenomenal and the 
archetypal realities in heaven, the epistle seldom does more than 
hover “on the verge of that deeper truth for which its theological 
scheme allows no room—that the world of the eternal is already 
ours, in so far as we have entered into the spirit of Christ” 
(E. F. Scott, Zhe Apologetic of the NT, 1907, p. 206). Hebrews 
thus represents a less developed stage in the application of 
Alexandrian Judaism to Christianity than the Fourth gospel, while 
at the same time it works out the Logos-predicates with regard 
to the person of Christ independently of Paul or even of the 
auctor ad Ephestos. 


The world in which this author lived is revealed further by his knowledge 
of Philo (see above, p. 27), and also by his use of the Wisdom of Solomon 





* «* Actual Judaism is merely the copy, the shadow, the reflection, of 
an archetypal religion standing above it, from which such primary types as 
the high priest Melchizedek project into it. What Christianity is in its 
true essence, what distinguishes it from Judaism, is ideally and essentially 
present in those archetypes” (Baur, Church Héstory,i.117). ‘‘ The author of 
Hebrews . . . says that Christianity is eternal, just as it shall be everlasting, 
and that the true heavenly things of which it consists thrust themselves 
forward on to this bank and shoal of time and took cosmical embodiment, in 
order to suggest their coming, everlasting manifestation. The whole apostolic 
exegesis of the OT is but an application of the principle of finding the end in 
the beginning” (A. B. Davidson, Bzblical and Literary Essays, 317). 
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(cp. Rendall, Theology of Hebrew Christians, 53-58), whose terminology is 
often applied to the definitely Christian conception of the epistle, as is evident 
from several passages, ¢.g. (besides those noted on p. 26), 5° (= Wisd 4° of 
Enoch), 6° (= Wisd 6°), 8 (= Wisd 98, Apoc. Bar 4°), 113 (=Wisd 9} 137), 
11° (=Wisd 4! 13%), 116 (=Wisd 122), 11% (=Wisd 18%), 11% (= Wisd 
1018t yo*8), 1214 (= Wisd 6"), 1217 (=Wisd 12! 2), and 137 (=Wisd 21”), 
In this respect, the writer resembled Paul (see above, p. 26), but his 
employment of these Hellenistic Jewish categories is much more thorough- 
going. For his use (see pp. 25-26) of Sirach, compare 25=Sir 17!” (4 Es. 
$t- etc.), 24=Sir 1438 (17), 24°=Sir 4™ (eridauB. of codta), 442=Sir 17% 
(23), 11°=Sir 44" (49), 1117=Sir 44° (1 Mac 2), 12!=Sir 25%, and 
13% = Sir go". 

These data converge on the conclusion that Paul had nothing 
to do with the epistle; the style and religious characteristics 
put his direct authorship out of the question, and even the 
mediating hypotheses which associate Apollos or Philip or Luke 
with him are shattered upon the non-Pauline cast of speculation 
which determines the theology. But it is superfluous to labour 
this point. As Professor Saintsbury puts it, in dealing with 
another equally obvious result of literary criticism, “one need 
not take sledge-hammers to doors that are. open.” 

The hypothesis of Paul’s authorship, once ardently defended by editors 
like Forster (AZostolical Authority of the Ep. to the Hebrews), Moses Stuart, 
Wordsworth, and Hofmann, still lingers in one or two quarters, especially 
among Roman Catholic scholars (cp. Jacquier, i. 486), who feel bound by 
the luckless decision of the Council of Trent. Heigl’s recent essay is the most 
thoroughgoing presentation of this view. It would be ungenerous even to 
mention the hypothesis nowadays, except in order to throw the idiosyncrasies 


of the auctor ad Hebreos into relief, and to determine approximately his 
relation to the earlier Pauline standpoint. 


§ 3. Structure.—Hebrews is, like James, a homily in epistolary 
form; but while the latter possesses an introduction and no con- 
clusion, Heb. has a conclusion, without any introductory greet- 
ing. ‘This is the problem which meets the literary critic on the 
threshold. Two solutions have been proposed. Either (a) the 
original paragraph of greeting has been omitted, deliberately or 
accidentally, or (2) the writing never possessed any. 

(a) An accident was always possible (cp, p. 52) to the opening of a docu- 
ment, whether treatise or letter, and this hypothesis explains the phenomenon 


of He 1! (so, ¢.¢., Barth, V. Monod) at any rate less unsatisfactorily than the 
conjectures * that the original address was omitted because it contained severe 





* «Unter allem Vorbehalt wage ich die Vermutung, dass—wenn nicht gar 
eine Deckadresse gebraucht worden war—die Adresse vorsichtshalber fortge- 
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blame (Kurtz), or the name of some church too insignificant for the inclusion 
of the writing as a semi-catholic epistle in the Canon. Harnack’s conjecture, 
that it was suppressed for the further reason that a prejudice existed against 
women as composers of scripture, falls with his ingenious idea that Prisca was 
the authoress (see p. 441). On the hypothesis that Hebrews was written by 
some non-apostolic early Christian like Barnabas or Apollos, it might be 
possible to explain the deletion of the address as due to canonical interests 
(so, ¢.g., Overbeck, of. cz#. 9-18). But some trace of the original would 
surely have survived ; besides, had it been felt necessary (as Overbeck 
pleads) to claim the writing for Paul, an alteration would have been more 
natural than a total excision (cp. Zahn’s GA. i. 300 f.). 

(4) Unless an accident is supposed to have happened (as, ¢.g., in the case 
of 3 Mac.), the likelihood, therefore, is that Hebrews never had any address. 
1 Jn 1!“ is hardly a parallel, for there the epistolary aim is definitely expressed 
at the close of the opening sentence (kal raira ypddopuer thyuets wa 7) xapa 
quar h mwetAnpwpuévn), whereas the word wrzfe never occurs in Hebrews, 
and it is not until 3! that the author definitely addresses his readers, not 
until 5"! that he puts himself into any direct relation to them. Even 
Barnabas and 2 Clement get sooner into touch with their readers. The 
former at least has a short, vague greeting, and intrinsically He 11 might have 
followed a greeting like Ja 11, Barn 11, or Eph 1'*. Still, there is no 
decisive reason why the writing should not originally have begun as it does 
in its canonical form, except the natural hesitation whether an admission of 
this kind, which attributes an unexampled opening to the epistle, does not 
conflict with the data of the conclusion. The latter, taken together with the 
sonorous, impersonal opening, raises the further problem, whether Hebrews 
was originally an epistle or a treatise (cp. M‘Neile, Zzterpreter, 1913, 156-160). 


Down to 12” and indeed to 131’, there is nothing which 
might not have been originally spoken by a preacher to his 
audience.* The contents are certainly not impersonal, as if 
the writer were merely addressing an ideal public (Wrede) or 
writing a treatise for Christendom, but they are not strictly 
epistolary. ‘The author never names his audience directly, but 
passages like 522-612 1032 yo24f 331-9 show that he was 
intimately acquainted with their local situation and religious 


lassen worden ist, vielleicht weil man die Uebermittlung Heiden anvertrauen 
musste und denen nicht sagen wollte, welche Art von ‘Rede’ sie beférderten, 
vielleicht, weil dem Briefschreiber aller Verkehr nach aussen untersagt war 
und er die Aufmerksamkeit nicht durch zu deutliche Angaben an der Spitze 
des Briefs erregen durfte” (Julicher, Zz#/. 132). Diogenes Laertius’ history 
of the philosophers also begins without any address, and yet (cp. 347 and 10”) 
it must have had some address or £zstola dedicatoria originally prefixed 
to it. 

* “¢ Beginning with a rhetorical introduction, it resembles in general a 
letter as little as the oration pro /ege Manzlia. As far as the doxology in 13” 
it is entirely a rhetorical production ” (Hug, Z7z/. ii. 421). 
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needs, and it is impossible to explain away such allusions as 
rhetorical abstractions. ‘The we and you may be the speech of 
a Christian addressing a congregation,—some parts of Hebrews 
in all likelihood represent homilies or the substance of homilies 
written out,*—but the evangelist or preacher knew whom he 
was counselling. Hebrews is not a dvarpif8y in the form of an 
epistle, as 4 Maccabees is in the form of an address. While 
it probably represents a homily or sermon written out (like 
2 Clement) by its author, its epistolary form is neither (Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, 49-50) a piece of literary fiction nor added 
by a later hand (Overbeck, Lipsius in GGA., 1881, 359f.). The 
author had his church or community in view all along, and 
the difficulty of explaining why Hebrews lacks any address is 
not sufficient to compel a recourse to any theory (so, eg, 
Reuss) which would treat the epistolary conclusion (1318@2)-25) 
as irrelevant to the main purpose of the writing (see Appendix O). 


Perdelwitz, who regards even 13” as. spoken by the preacher to his 
audience, takes 137°” as a postscript added dreuz manu by some bearer of 
the Adyos wapaxAjoews who wrote out a copy and forwarded it to some 
Italian church (in Rome ?); but neither the style nor the contents bear out 
this hypothesis. Ifa bearer or scribe could append such a note, why not the. 
author himself? G. A. Simcox (27. x. 430-432), taking 13 as an émiwToA} 
gvorarixh (to which alone, not to 1-12, the words of 13” apply) appended 
to ‘the homily, argues from the double reference to the jyyotuevo in 13% 7 
that it contains in whole or part two commendatory notes, perhaps from Paul 
or some other apostle. ‘‘If the work in the oldest form known had one 
or more letters of commendation (or excerpts from such) attached to it, 
tradition would ascribe the whole to the higher authority.” But 137? (kal 
yap 51a Bpaxéwy éwécreiia dpiv) refers back to passages like 5” (zepi 
ob mods juty 6 Adyos Krd.) and 11 (Kal rh ere Néyw; emidelWer we yap 
Suyyovmevov 6 xpbvos Krd.), To judge from 1 P 5!2 and Barn 1° (écrovdaca 
kara pixpby buty méusrewv, cp. 1° drodelEw dXlya), it seems to have been almost 
a conventional mode of expression in early Christian epistolography. 

§ 4. Lraces in later literature.—(Leipoldt, GK. § 29.) The first 
traces of Hebrews in the early Christian literature occur in Clem. Rom., who 
quotes tacitly (and with his usual freedom) from 1°“ in xxxiv. 2-5, citing also 
Ps 1044 as in He 17. Similarly 2! 3! are echoed in xxxiv. 1, and 121 in xix. 2, 
whilst xxi. 9 (é€pevvynris yap éorw évvody kal évOupjoewv" ob % mrvoh atrod év 
new éorly, xal bray Ody avedet adrjy) recalls 4 (cp. xxvii. 1= 10” 114, and 
xxvii. 2=618). Other coincidences may go back either to an independent 
use of the LXX (¢.g. xvii. 5 = 37, xliii. 1=3°) or to some common apocryphal 





* Cp. Clemen (Z xf.’ iii. 392 f.) for 3-4, one of the sections which might 
have been originally a \éyos mapaxdjoews (Ac 4*° 13) or part of a synagogal 
address (Perdelwitz ; M. Jones, Zx.° xii. 426f.). 
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source (e.g. xvii. 1=11°" 9), just as the common order of LXX citations 
occasionally may indicate an independent use of some messianic /lorilegium ; 
but there can be no hesitation in admitting that reminiscences of Hebrews 
occur in the later Roman writing. Almost equally clear is the use of the 
epistle in Barnabas* (cp. Bartlet’s careful statement in W7'A. 6-11). 
Possibly, if one may judge from Magn. 3? and Philad. 9', Ignatius also ‘had 
the epistle to the Hebrews in his mind’ (Lgft.); but the evidence does not 
raise this above the level of probability, while the occurrence of sempzternus 
pontifex det filius (He 6” 7°) in 12? and of eddd Bei in 6° (cp. He 12%, Ps 2") 
hardly suffices to prove that Polykarp knew the epistle, any more than Did. 
4 can be regarded as an echo of He 13’. Upon the other hand, 2 Clem. 
(i. 6=12), xi. 6=10”, xvi. 4= 1378, xx. 2=10*°7) appears to presuppose it, 
and, as might be expected in a Roman writing, Hermas evidently was 
acquainted with it; cp. e.g. Vés, 1. iii. 2 (7d wh droorhvat or dwd Oeod fGrTos 
= 312, also 111. vii. 2), Sém. I. iii, (=11816 1314),+ Ix. ii, 2 (=10!), etc. 
(cp. Zahn’s ed. pp. 439-452). Justin Martyr also seems to have known it (cp. 
Engelhardt’s das Christenthum Just. pp. 367 f.) ; he calls Jesus ‘ the Son and 
Apostle of God’ (Afo/. i. 12, 63, cp. 3).t Like 1 Peter and James, it was 
omitted in Marcion’s Canon and the Muratorian, but it was read by Clem. 
Alex.,—who indeed quotes ‘the blessed presbyter’ (Pantzenus ?) as believ- 
ing in its Pauline authorship,—Irenzus possibly, and Tertullian, besides 
Pinytus, the Cretan bishop of Gnossus (Eus. 2. Z. iv. 23. 8=He 5!"4), and 
Theophilus of Antioch. The circulation of it as an edifying treatise, 
however, was wider than its recognition as a canonical scripture, which was 
slow and fitful, especially in the West. It was eventually included in the 
Syrian canon of Paul’s epistles (Gwilliam, 27. iii. 154-156; Salmon, V7. 
605-607 ; W. Bauer, Der Afostolos der Syrer, 24f.), and accepted even at 
Rome as Pauline and therefore canonical (or, as canonical and therefore 
Pauline). The early fluctuation of opinion and the hesitation about its right 
to such a place are reflected in the remark of Amphilochius of Iconium, the 
Cappadocian scholar (end of fourth century), rwés 6€ pact rhv mpds ‘EBpatovs 
voor | ovK« eb Néyovres* yvynola yap 7) xdpts. 


It was in the course of its canonisation that the epistle 
probably received its present title, to correspond with those of 
the Pauline epistles alongside of which it was now ranked. We 
can only conjecture whether or not the addition of such a title 


* For the materials, cp. van Veldhuizen, de Brief van Barnabas (1901, 
Gréningen), pp. 74f., 104f. J. Weiss’s scepticism (der Barnabasbrief 
hritisch untersucht, 1888, pp. 117 f.) is unjustified. 

+ “One might almost say that He 13" is the text of this discourse in 
Sim. 1.” So Spitta (Ure. ii. 413), whose peculiar theory of the latter book 
obliges him, however, to explain away these coincidences, 

$ Cp. also Dial. 33 (Christ defined as ‘he who, according to the order of 
Melchizedek, is king of Salem and eternal priest of the Most High’)= 
He 5°". There are even traces in the Jewish rabbis of the second century 
of a polemic against the Christian use of the Melchizedek-legend (cp. Bacher’s 
Agada d. Tannazten*, i, 259). 
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implied a theory of its Pauline authorship (or origin). In any 
case mpds “EBpaious (see p. 448) could not have been the original 
title of an epistle which presupposes a definite community 
(e.g. 1378). No author, who wrote with such a specific com- 
munity in view, could have described his work as addressed 
‘to Jewish (Palestinian) Christians’ in general, as if it were an 
encyclical. Furthermore, the title is not even accurate, since 
the readers were not Jewish Christians. On the other hand, it 
is not known to have borne any other title. The idea (so from 
Semler, Ziegler, and Storr to Schleiermacher, Hilgenfeld, K6stlin, 
and Hofmann) that it was the epistle ad Alexandrinos included 
in the Muratorian Canon (‘fertur etiam ad Laodicenses, alia ad 
Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine fincte ad heresem Marcionis’) is 
untenable, whatever view be taken of the words ad heresem 
(=pos tHv aipecwv). If the latter mean ‘against, or bearing 
on, M.’s heresy,’ Hebrews shows no traces of so direct a purpose. 
If they mean ‘in favour of M.,’ as is more probable, they describe 
Hebrews even less aptly ; whatever that epistle is, it is out of 
line with Marcion’s views of the OT religion. Besides, Hebrews 
(in its extant form) is not composed in Paul’s name. 


‘Efpatoc does not necessarily involve Palestinian origin (cp. 2 Co 11%, 
Phil 3°), but, as used by Christians of the second century, it would very 
naturally denote Jewish Christians of Palestine (cp. eg. Eus. & Z&. iv. 5, 
vi. 14). Ilo 5é ofcw émréoreAXkey ; Chrysostom asks in the preface to his 
commentary, and his answer is, éwol doxe? év ‘Iepuoodvmos cal Iadarivy. 
This interpretation, however, is derived from the title itself, not from any 
independent tradition, and the title itself was, like mpds "E@ecious, an 
editorial inaccuracy which originated at the time of the homily’s incorpora- 
tion in the Pauline canon. The fact that, on emerging from its local obscurity 
into the canon, it received so vague a title, shows that by this time, z.e. about 
half a century after its composition, the circumstances of its origin had been 
entirely lost sight of. In the absence of any other evidence, the early use of 
Hebrews by Clement of Rome may be allowed to tell in favour of its Roman 
destination. From Rome it would circulate to Alexandria. But even the 
scholars of the latter church had no idea of its origin or audience. So far as 
the authorship is concerned, the writing was evidently anonymous by the 
time that it rose into the light of the canon, though it is not so certain as 
Zahn (Zizi. § 45) contends, that Irenzeus and Hippolytus knew it as such. 
Had it been originally connected e.g. with the name either of Paul or of 
Barnabas, however, it is impossible to explain how the one tradition could 
have risen out of the other. The scholars of the Alexandrian church, where 
it first gained a canonical position, felt obvious difficulties in the Pauline 
authorship which was bound up with its claim to canonicity. Panteenus (cp. 
Eus. H. £. vi. 14. 4) is said by Clement to have explained the absence of 
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Paul’s name by conjecturing that the apostle of the Gentiles considerately 
(dua perpiérnra) refrained from naming himself in an epistle addressed to 
Jewish Christians. Clement himself met the more serious difficulty of the 
style by supposing that Luke translated Paul into Greek; the omission of 
Paul’s name he prefers to ascribe to tact on the part of the latter, in view 
of the suspicions felt by Jewish Christians (Eus. . Z. vi. 14. 2f.). Origen 
also felt the discrepancy between the style of Paul and the style of Hebrews, 
but he contented himself with referring it to some unknown amanuensis (Eus. 
A. EB. vi. 25. 11). 

§ 5. Zhe Pauline hypothesis.—The earliest hint of a Pauline 
authorship occurs towards the close of the second century, when 
Clement of Alexandria, who quotes it often as Pauline, reports a 
saying of ‘‘the blessed presbyter,” probably Pantzenus, to the 
effect that “since the Lord, being the apostle of the Almighty, 
was sent to the Hebrews, Paul, as if sent to the Gentiles, did 
not subscribe himself as an apostle of the Hebrews, owing to his 
modesty ; but subscribed himself, out of reverence to the Lord, 
and since he wrote to the Hebrews out of his abundance, merely 
the herald and apostle of the Gentiles” (Eus. 7. Z. vi. 14), This 
belief in Paul’s authorship was natural, as Paul was the supreme 
letter-writer of the early church; but it was far from being 
unanimous even in Alexandria, where the beginning of the 
third century reveals divergent traditions attributing it to Paul, 
Clement of Rome, or Luke; while Origen, sensitive to the 
stylistic features of the epistle, refuses to connect it with Paul 
except by the medium of a Greek editor or (Ro 167?) amanu- 
ensis. Tis d¢ 6 ypdias thy émictoAyv, To pev dAnOes Oeds oider. 
The Pauline authorship was denied also by many in the Roman 
church (Eus. H. Z. iii. 3, vi. 20),* till ecclesiastical considera- 
tions during the fourth century brought it into line with the 
Eastern church, where the epistle had been widely received as 
Pauline. 

The very church in which the first traces of the epistle occur was 
therefore opposed to Paul’s authorship, and later research has vindicated this 
position. For one thing, as Luther and Calvin clearly saw, Paul could never 
have described his religious position in the terms of 2°; his religious message 
and experience were mediated by no human agent (Gal 11-!”), and no explana- 
tion of 2° can avail to reconcile the strong language of the apostle with this 
later writer’s admission of his indebtedness to apostolic preachers (cp. Bleek, 
i. 285-295). Furthermore, the style and the vocabulary are alike decisive. 





* As the v.L rofs decuots wou in 10% was apparently known to Clem. 
Alex., it must have been an early correction of the text in view of the Pauline 
hypothesis. | 

28 
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The careful syntax, purged of anacoloutha, the regular succession of periods, 
and the elaborate rhetorical structure of the whole writing, show no trace of 
Paul’s rugged, broken style. We might contrast the auctor ad Hebreos and 
Paul, in fact, as Johnson contrasted Dryden and Pope. Paul occasionally 
uses allegories and types; but these are the characteristic atmosphere of 
Hebrews, which also prefers (except in 2°), in its OT citations (see Bleek, i. 
338 f., and Biichel, SX., 1906, 506-591), the formula ¢he holy Spirit sazth or 
God saith to the Pauline methods of introducing such quotations (yéyparra, 
Aéyer H ypagdy, etc.). Both form and formula differentiate the two writers. 
Their conceptions of faith, the Law, and the Spirit are equally dissimilar, 
and these reach their height in the view of Christ’s priesthood, which has no 
analogy in the early Christian literature until the Fourth gospel (cp. Jn 17"). 
It follows that the vocabulary is distinctive, marked by groups of words 
ending in -ifew (dvaxav., évuBp., karapr., mep., mporoxd., mplfew, Tummray- 
tfew) and -ous (e.g. d0érn., GOAn., alve., dwddav., merdbe., Teherwd., Udcracts), 
and by the absence of Pauline phrases like Xpiords ’Incots. The author’s 
interest, ¢.g., in Leviticalism as a poor and temporary proviso for the religious 
redelwos of Christianity, leads him to view the result of Christ’s redeeming 
death as sanctifying (dydfev), not as justifying (d:cacodv) ; and such radical 
differences of thought partly account for the differences in terminology 
between him and his great predecessor. In short, as Origen candidly 
allowed, ‘‘the style of the epistle to the Hebrews has not the apostle’s 
roughness of utterance (7d év Adyw ldwrikdv); . . . that it is more Hellenic 
in its composition (cvvGéce ris A€Eews), will be admitted by every one who 
is able to discern differences of style. . . . I should say that the thoughts are 
the apostle’s, while the style and diction belong to some one who wrote down 
what the apostle said, and thus, as it were, gave an exposition of (cxohuo- 
ypaphoavros) his master’s utterances” (Eus. . £. vi. 25). 

Even this secondary Paulinism of Hebrews is indefensible, however, 
although the Alexandrian critics’ hypothesis has been variously worked out 
by later scholars, who regard Hebrews as (a) pseudonymous, (4) a translation, 
or (c) a joint-production. None of these theories is satisfactory. 

(a) The older view (cp. Schwegler, WZ. ii. 304f.), that Hebrews was 
written by a Paulinist who wished to pass off his work as Paul’s, has been 
revived in a modified form by Wrede (so Wendland), He argues that the 
anonymous author, on coming towards the end of his treatise, suddenly 
determined to throw it into the shape of an epistle written by Paul in prison ; 
hence the allusions in 137" which are a cento of Pauline phrases (especially 
from Philippians). But, apart from other reasons (cp. Knopf in 7ZZ., 1906, 
168f.; Burggaller, pp. 111 f.), it is difficult to see why he did not insert 
more allusions in the body of the writing ; the bare references at the close are 
too ambiguous and incidental to serve the purpose of putting the epistle under 
Paul’s zegis. Had a Paulinist desired to create a situation for the epistle in 
Paul’s lifetime (like that, ¢.g., of 1 Co 16”, Philem *, Ph 21 23f), he would 
have written more simply, as, ¢.g., the author of 1 Tim. (1°), ‘ Freilich bleibt 
uns manches undurchsichtig; aber das ist doch nur der klarste Beweis, 
dass dasselbe nicht, wie man annehmen wollte, erst spaiter angefugt ist, da 
sonst der Interpolator doch wohl nur allgemein verstindliche Dinge in ihm 
angebracht hatte’ (Weiss, 7'U. xxxv. 3. 109). 
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(4) The hypothesis (J. Hallet in Wolf’s Cure Philologica, iv. 806-837 ; J. 
D. Michaelis, Biesenthal) that the epistle represents the translation by Luke 
or some other disciple of Paul’s original Hebrew, arose from the discrepancies 
of style which were early felt between it and the Pauline epistles (so from 
Clement of Alex. to Thomas Aquinas), but it never had any basis in the 
internal evidence of the epistle, and may be dismissed as a curiosity of criticism. 
No Hebrew (Aramaic) original has ever been heard of in connection with the 
epistle. The whole argument swings from the language of the LXX (see 
especially 1° 10°) as opposed to the Hebrew text; the special Gk. sense of 
d.abjxn=testament (9-*°)* was unknown to Hebrew usage; and it would be 
difficult in a version to account, not only for the rhetorical finish, but also for 
paronomasize and verbal assonances like those of 11 5% 14 87 10% 89 1314 etc, 

(c) The joint-authorship theory, in its later forms, tends more and more to 
refer the ideas as well as the diction to the Paulinist who co-operated with Paul, 
and may therefore be discussed conveniently under the question of the authorship. 


§ 6. Authorshif.—(a) The combination of Paul and Luke, 
suggested by Clem. Alex. (cp. Eus. H. Z. vi. 14. 2-3, Kat riv mpos 
‘Efpaiovs S& émurroAnjv Tlatdov pev civat yor, yeypapbat de 
‘EBpaious éBpatky pov}, Aovukav 8é Pidoripms adray pedepyn- 
vevoavta éxdodvat Tots EAAnow, dOev Tov aitov xpHta evpioxerOau 
Kata THY épunveiay TavTNS TE THS éexioTOARsS Kal Tov mpdsewv, also 


vi. 25), has attracted many scholars from Eusebius (4. Z£. iii. 38) 


to Calvin, Hug, Ebrard, Delitzsch, Field, Zill, and fuyghe. 
Some (¢.g. Grotius, and recently W. M. Levygs, Biblical World, 
August 1898, April 1899, with A. R. Eagar, Exp x. 74-80, 
110-123, ‘The authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews’) 
attribute practically the entire authorship to him, mainly {7 on 
the score of the undoubted affinities of language and style 
between Hebrews and the Lucan writings. ‘These affinities 
present a curious problem, but they are quite inadequate to 
prove that Luke wrote all three works. 

Some (2.2. dyxupa 64% = Ac 2779 dyvadéxouae 1117=Ac 287, dvabewpéw 13” 
=Ac 17%, dvwrepov 108=Lk 14”, dradd\doow 2%=Lk 12°, droypddeo dau 
12%=Lk 2), BofOera 448=Ac 27", thdoxerOa 2 =Lk 18", carapetyw 6'8= 





* This interpretation of d:a64xn (which, as Calvin saw, was itself fatal to 
the translation theory) is preferable on many counts to the more usual one of 
covenant. ‘*In the papyri, from the end of cent. iv. B.c. down to the 
Byzantine period, the word denotes ¢estament and that alone, in many scores 
of documents. We possess a veritable Somerset House on a small scale in our 
papyrus collections, and there is no other word than 6:a@7jxn used” (Moulton 
in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 1909, p. 497). 

+ ‘‘ He certainly could not have been the author. The striking contrast 
between his account of the agony in the garden and that given in the Epistle 
is sufficient to settle that question” (A. B. Bruce, DJS. ii. 338). 


et® 
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Ac 148, kepddacov 8'=Ac 22%, and mapoévouds 10%=Ac 15%) are used in a 
different sense. In Ac 77° and He 11 doreios is a reminiscence of Ex 2%, 
which may have been independent in each case, while évrpomos (Ac 7°? 16%= 
He 12”) is probably, * in Heb., an emendation of éxrpouos. Similarly éxAelarw 
does not count, for in He 1” it occurs in an OT citation; and the same fact 
rules out dorpov (1112), évoyAéw (12%), éowrepor (61), Fxos (12"), werdxous t 
(1°), dp0és (121%), wapadvoua (12'), aaplnus (121), wodirns (84), cuvarraw 
(71), and @vw (12); while radaofc@a, which in 1" is also part of a citation, 
is differently applied in 8° and Lk 12%, xardaavots in Ac 7 occurs in an OT 
quotation, xararatw in Ac 14!8 has a different sense and construction from 
those of Heb., and wapouxéw (119=Lk 2418) is also employed ina different 
construction. No stress can be laid on the further coincidence that both 
writers mention the Red Sea (11%=Ac 7%), or use marpidpxns (Ac 2” etc. 
=He 74). Thus an examination of the language reveals only | about (a) 6 
words peculiar in the NT to Hebrews and the Gospel of Luke, with (4) 6 
peculiar to Acts and Hebrews, and two (d:aBalyw and diariPepat) which occur 
in all three. Of (a), three (leparela, Av’rpwors, and redelwors) are plainly due, 
as is the specially frequent use of Aads, to a common use of the LXX by 
writers who treat of the same or similar subjects, while els 7d mavredés is too 


frequent in the Hellenistic literature to make its preservation in Heb. and Lk.’s. 


gospel more than an accidental coincidence. This leaves merely wéppwOev 
and ev@eros in this class, while dpxyydés§ and eloe.ue in (4), with xafroe and 
oxeddv and taptis, cannot be said to denote any special or striking 
affinities between Acts and Heb. (doddevros being employed in quite a 
different sense) in point of vocabulary.|| This verdict is corroborated by the 
absence from Heb. of several characteristically Lucan words and phrases, ¢.g., 
dy or ris with the optative, dad rod viv, ye, 5é xal, éyévero in its various con- 
structions, el), éxw with infin., dvéuart, rapaxpiua, mpdoow, and ws (=when). 
An examination of the style and vocabulary of Heb. and Luke hardly tends to 
indicate even a special amount of material common to both; it certainly 
discourages any attempt to ascribe the epistle to the author of the third gospel 
and of Acts. Luke ‘could report a speech after the manner of a Hebrew 
rabbi or of a Greek rhetorician ; and it may be rash to say that he cou/d not 
have written a hortatory work in the style of Hebrews. But when we 
compare Ac 13°84! 2817-28 with He 3!%-438, not to say with 6*!, we see that 





* The variant in Ac 21% also lowers the force of the use of émirréAewv 
here and in He 13”, while the construction in Ac 15” is different. 

t The solitary Lucan use (5’) is, moreover, quite different in sense. 

{ Heb, has about four words really peculiar to itself and Mt., and the same 
number in common with Mk. 

§ With ‘salvation’ in the context of Ac 5*1 and He 2”. 

|| The same holds true of such phrases as xal avrds, kukAodc Ga (of cities), 
paorté (literally, He 11°%°= Ac 22%), év 7@ with infin., mepixeto ac with accus., 
and the use in Heb. of rdoxew by itself for the sufferings of Jesus. On the 
other hand, Heb. avoids ov, except in compounds, and omits several distinctly 
Lucan phrases and expressions like rpooe’xoyat, while a passage like He 2” 
shows affinities rather with Mt. (28, cp. Jn 20'”). Heb. once (6°) uses 
‘yevou.at with the accus. (cp. Jn 2); Luke never does. 


a 
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St. Luke dzd not in fact write like Hebrews, even in hortatory passages’ 
(W. H. Simcox, Writers of the NT, 1890, p. 48).* Community of 
atmosphere is all that can fairly be postulated. 


The claims of (4) Barnabas, which have been advocated, e.g., 
by Schmidt (Zin/. 289 f.), Hefele (Apostolic Fathers, pp. xi-xiv), 
Ullmann (SK, 1828, 377 f.), Wieseler (Chronologie, 478 f.; SK., 
1867, pp. 665f.), Maier, Twesten, Grau, Volkmar, Thiersch 
(joint-authorship of Paul), Ritschl (SX., 1866, 89 f.), Renan (iv. 
pp. 210f.), Kiibel, Salmon (ZVZ. 424f.), B. Weiss, Gardiner, 
Ayles, Blass, Walker (£7. xv. 142-144), Edmundson, Riggenbach, 
Prat (Zhéologie de S. Paul®, 502), Barth, Gregory (Canon and Text 
of NT, 1908, 223-224), Heinrici (Der litt. Charakter d. neutest. 
Schriften, 1908, 71-73), Dibelius and Endelmann, have the 
support of an early tradition (cp. Tertullian’s de pudicitia, 20: 
exstat enim et Barnabz titulus ad Hebrzos), unless Tertullian 
confused Barnabas with Hebrews—which is unlikely, as he 
explicitly quotes He 618. The quotation is only given as a 
proof ‘ex redundantia’; still, the tradition probably reflected not 
only the North African church’s view or a Montanist’s opinion, 
but some Roman tradition. In the Zvactatus Origenis de libris 
ss. Scripturarum (ed. Batiffol, Paris, 1900, p. 108), as by Philas- 
trius, He 13! is quoted as a word of ‘sanctissimus Barnabas.’ 
It may be admitted that Barnabas, as a Levite of the Levant, 
with gifts of edification (vids zapaxAynoews, Ac 4°), would suit 
several characteristics of the epistle. As the inaccuracies with 
regard to the worship refer not to the temple but to the taber- 
nacle, it is hardly fair to press them against the likelihood of. 
his authorship, on the ground that he would have been well 
informed about the temple-cultus at Jerusalem. On the other 
hand, his relation to the original gospel was probably closer 
than that implied in 2°, and the rise of the Pauline tradition 
is inexplicable if Barnabas (or indeed any other name) had 
been attached to the epistle from the first. His reputed con- 
nection with the temple (Ac 4°), the existence of the epistle 
of Barnabas with its similar Judaistic themes, and perhaps 
the coincidence of Ac 4°°+ and He 132, may quite well have 


* Cp. a paper by the same writer in Zx.° viii. 180-192 on ‘The Pauline 
Antilegomena.’ The differences of the Lucan style and that of Heb. are 
discussed excellently by Dr. F. Gardiner (/7BZ., 1887, pp. 1-27). 

+ A similar instance is pointed out in the attribution of Ps 127 to Solomon 
on the score of 1277 = 2S 1274, 
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led to the guess that he was the author of this anonymous 
scripture. 


Both of the inaccuracies are due to the later Jewish traditions which the 
author used for his description of the Levitical cultus. The daily sin-offering 
of the high priests (7?”) is a fusion of their yearly sin-offering on the day of 
atonement and of the daily sacrifice which, according to Philo (de Special. 
Legibus, iii. 23, obrws kal Tod ciumavros €Ovous ovyyevys Kal dyxurreds Kowds 
6 dpxsepeds dort. . . edxas dé Kal Ovolas TehGv Kal” éExdorny Tjuépay KTH. 5 
rabbinic evidence collected by Delitzsch in Zeztschrift fiir die Luther. Theol. 
und Kirche, 1860, 593f., cp. also Schiirer, G/V.4 ii. 347f.), they offered, 
The golden altar of incense (9*) is placed inside the holy of holies, instead of 
the holy place, by a similar reliance upon later Jewish tradition (e.g. Apoc. 
Bar 67: et uidi eum descendisse in sancta sanctorum et sumsisse inde uelum 

. et propitiatorium et duas tabulas . . . et thuribulum, etc.), just as the 
author turns the pot of manna into gold after the precedent of the LXX 
(Ex 1673), which Philo had already followed (De Congressu eruditionis gratia, 
23: év oTrdury xpvo@). The two passages bring out (a) the dependence of 
the author on the LXX and on rabbinic traditions mediated by Josephus * 
and Philo, with (2) his total indifference to the second temple of Judaism. 


(c) Clement of Rome (Erasmus, Reithmayr, Bisping, 
Cornely) has also early traditional support; but the marked 
differences of style alone are sufficient to refute any such 
hypothesis, which probably arose from the fact that his epistle 
contains several indubitable allusions to Hebrews. 

Outside the pale of tradition, the imagination of later editors 
has turned to (i.) Apollos, (ii.) Silas (Silvanus), (iii.) Peter, (iv.) 
Aristion, (v.) Philip, and (vi.) Prisca. The claims of (i.) Apollos 
have been favoured more or less confidently, after Luther,{ by 
Semler (doubtfully), Osiander, Ziegler, Bleek, Reuss, de Wette, 


* Thus 9”! echoes the tradition preserved in Josephus, Anz. iii, 8. 6. 
Dibelius argues that Mark (cp. 15°°; Zahn, VXZ., 1902, 729-756) could 
only have derived the symbolical trait of the rent veil from Hebrews (cp. 
619-20 98 1019-20), 7.¢,, from his relative and teacher, Barnabas (Col 41), the 
author. But it is not certain that this conception was peculiar to Hebrews. 

{ Cp. Jerome, de wr. inlustr. 5, epistola autem quee fertur ad Hebrzeos 
non eius [z.e. Pauli] creditur propter stili sermonisque dissonantiam, sed 
uel Barnabe iuxta Tertullianum uel Lucz euangelistee iuxta quosdam uel 
Clementis Romanz postea ecclesiz episcopi, quem aiunt sententias Pauli 
proprio ordinasse et ornasse sermone. Cp. Eus. #. &. iii, 38. 2-3. 
Jerome consoles himself by reflecting (ep. 129) that, although the majority 
assign it either to Barnabas or to Clement, ‘nihil interesse, cuius sit, cum 
ecclesiastici uiri sit et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur.’ 

t The conjecture of Apollos’ authorship was not first made by Luther ; 
he was only the first, so far as we can ascertain, to mention it (‘etliche 
meinen, sie sei St. Lucas, etliche St. Apollo,’ cp. Leipoldt’s GX. ii. 77). 
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Kurtz, Schott, Liitterbeck (VZ' Lehrbegriffé, ii. 101 f.), Liinemann, 
Tholuck, Credner, Riehm (doubtfully), Feilmoser (Z7n/. 359 f.), 
Alford,* Moulton, G. Meyer, Hilgenfeld (Ure. 76f.), Plumptre 
(Exp. i. 329f., 409f.),¢ Bartlet (ZB. xiii. 191), Pfleiderer 
(Ure. iii. 282), Albani, Biichel, Farrar, Selwyn, and (?) von Soden 
(‘This Apollos—or whoever he may be—has the noble distinc- 
tion of having been the first to lead Alexandria to Bethlehem,” 
£Bi.2000). Belser (Zin/. 600 f.), though obliged by the Council 
of Trent to defend Paul’s authorship in some shape or form, 
believes, like Liitterbeck, that Apollos wrote the epistle, but that 
Paul added the closing paragraphs. Klostermann (of. cit. 55 f.), 
conjecturing pos Bepovafovs as the original form of the title, 
supposes that the epistle was written by Apollos to the Jewish- 
Christian community of Berea (Ac 171°), while Schiitze (Magazin 
Jiir Evang. Theol. u. Kirche, 1904, 112f., 275f.) holds that 
Apollos wrote it to some Jewish-Christian house-church in Rome 
(cp. Ro 16°*). The biblical learning of Apollos, his Alexandrian 
training, and his relation to Paul and the Pauline circle (He 1319 
=1 Co 162-12), are all adduced as arguments why this teacher 
might have written Hebrews. ‘Paul laid the foundation; the 
author of Hebrews built on it, not with wood or hay or stubble, 
but with gold, silver, precious stones. Should it have been 
Apollos to whom we owe this epistle, then would that saying be 
true: Paul planted, Apollos watered” (Resch, Paulinismus, p. 
506, echoing the similar remarks of Luther and Tindale). But 
the entire absence of any early tradition tells strongly against this, 
the most plausible of all conjectures drawn from purely internal 
evidence. (ii.) Silas (Silvanus) was no doubt a member of the 
Pauline circle, who was also associated with Timotheus, and con- 
nected somehow with the composition of 1 Peter (a writing allied 
to Hebrews) ; but these data are too slight to support the weight 
of any hypothesis (Mynster, Boehme, Riehm, Godet doubtfully, 
Wohlenberg in VKZ., 1913, 752f.) which would attribute Hebrews 
to a man of whom so little is known. (iii.) The resemblances 


* Alford (pp. 71-72) ingeniously pleads that Apollos modestly shrank 
from putting his own name forward, to avoid suspicion of rivalry with Paul, 
and that Clement similarly refrained from quoting the epistle by the author’s 
name in writing to a church where there had been a danger of ‘‘ rivalry 
between the fautors of the two teachers.” 

+ Plumptre credited Apollos not only with Hebrews but with the Wisdom 
of Solomon, the latter being written, of course, before his conversion, 
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(Rendall, Theology of Heb. Christians, 42-45), between Hebrews 
and 1 Peter, which cover the thoughts no less than the style of 
both epistles, are. not insignificant. Both describe Christ as the 
Shepherd (He 1329 = 1 P 2% 5%), and use the phrase ¢he blood 
of sprinkling (122 = 1 P 1?);* both conceive faith as steadfast | 
reliance on the unseen God under stress of trial, hold up Christ’s 
example under sufferings, and attach the same disciplinary value 
to human suffering; both use aia duwpov, avrirumos, Sévor Kat 
mapertOnot, etc., and there are further parallels in 1 P 2% =. 
He'fs3,2P 3° = He ra. 1.P gt = Me sa, 2 Piste 
He ‘#7, P44 = He 15™, 1 P 5th | He 13% ete) Bat 
such correspondences cannot be mixed up with a supposed 
allusion in 2° to the incidents of Jn 1°42, in order to support. 
the hypothesis that Peter actually wrote Hebrews (A. Welch, 
The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 1899, pp. 1-33). 
At most they suggest a dependence of the one writing upon the 
other, possibly no more than a common milieu of Christian. 
feeling. ‘The natural inference from them is that the author 
was either a personal disciple of St. Peter or a diligent student 
of his epistle” (Rendall). The claims of (iv.) Aristion, the 
supposed author of Mk 169°, have been recently proposed 
by J. Chapman (Revue Bénédictine, 1905, 50-62) and argued 
by R. Perdelwitz (ZIVW., 1910, 105-110) on the ground that 
the sharp tone of He 646 and 1076-27 agrees with the trend 
of the teaching quoted by Irenzus from the presbyter-circles 
(adv. haer. iv. 28. 1, iv. 40), and also with that of the newly 
discovered fragment of Mk 16% (see pp. 240f.), where dAAa 
devdé are supposed to refer to the fate of apostates. Hence 
all three converge on the same author. But even if Aristion 
were the author of the Mark-ending, these conceptions are far 
too general and incidental to be made the basis of any such 
-argument. (v.) Philip the deacon (cp. W. M. Ramsay, Zxf.° ix. 
407-422, Luke the Physician and other Studies, 1908, pp. 301- 
308) is also conjectured to have written the epistle from the 
church of Czesarea (spring of A.D. 59) after discussions with Paul 
on topics raised by the local leaders, to reconcile the Jewish 
party in the Jerusalem church to Paulinism (Paul adding the 
last verse ortwo). E. L. Hicks (Zhe Luterpreter, 1909, pp. 245 f.), 
denying the Pauline postscript, argues for the same origin, 


*’ Apxynyés is common to Hebrews (2! 12°) and Peter’s speech in 
Ac 3° 5! (see above, p. 436), 
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mainly on the ground of linguistic analogy between Hebrews and 
Col-Eph. 


Those who (e¢.¢. Lewis, Ramsay, and Hicks) make Czsarea the locus of 
the epistle’s composition, argue that Italian Jewish pilgrims would be there 
en route to or from Jerusalem (see below, § 7). 


(vi.) Did Lady Pembroke collaborate with her brother in the 
composition of the Avcadia? The problem which rises for the 
student of English literature has been raised in connection with 
the NT by those who conjecture that Prisca and Aquila, Paul’s 
devoted and intelligent ovvepyot, composed the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Their claims are urged tentatively by Harnack (see 
above, p. 422, and his essay in SBBA. 1900, “tiber die beiden 
Recensionen d. Gesch. der Prisca u. des Aquila in Ac. Ap. 
18127”), Schiele, Peake, and Rendel Harris (Szdelights on NT 
Research, pp. 148-176). Aquila’s name had been more than 
once suggested (e.g. by Bleek and Alford), but Prisca is sup- 
posed, on this theory, to have been mainly responsible for the 
epistle, and traces of the wife rather than of the husband are 
sought for. The hypothesis certainly might account for the 
loss of the name, as canonical authority could hardly be claimed 
for a woman’s writing. But the positive arguments are not 
substantial. Paul had forbidden a woman even to teach in 
church (1 Co 14°4*), and the action described in Ac 18° does 
not prove that any exception would be made in favour of a gifted 
lady like Prisca, for the instruction of Apollos was private, not 
public. The supposed signs of femininity in Hebrews are 
extremely dubious; as a matter of fact, one would have expected 
a reference to Deborah instead of Barak in 11°, if a woman had 
written the epistle. The stylistic argument, that now a single 
now a plural authorship is implied, can hardly be maintained ; 
our brother (in 13°) means not our colleague, but the brother . 
known to you and to me (the writer, cp. Z w7// see you); phrases 
like those in 11°? and 13! imply a single author, and the we 
which elsewhere occurs is either editorial or due to the figure of 
ovykatdBacis. The association of Aquila and Prisca with a house- 
church in Rome depends on a view of Ro 16 which is not tenable 
(see above, pp. 135f.). Finally, the masculine diyyovpevor in 11° 
(cp. Deissmann, 7’. v. 64) rather tells against the feminine 
hypothesis than otherwise ; and, had any exception been taken to 
Prisca, the deletion of her name from the address (leaving that of 
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Aquila) would have been simpler than the excision of the address 
en bloc (cp. Wrede, 82-83). One has therefore (cp. Heigl, 149 f.) 
reluctantly to forego the romance which this hypothesis would 
introduce into the primitive Christian literature. 

All such attempts (cp. the summary in Heigl, of. cit. pp. 
125-156) to identify the author start from the assumption that 
he (or she) must be found among the figures which the Acts of 
the Apostles reveals in a relation to Timotheus corresponding to 
that of 1374, and (perhaps) in a more or less close connection 
with Paul. Neither of these postulates is necessary. Acts does 
not give any exhaustive list of the duddoxador in the first century 
of Christianity who were capable of writing such an epistle, and 
Timotheus, especially after Paul’s death, must have had a wider 
acquaintance than history records. In the absence of better 
evidence, we must resign ourselves to the fact that the author 
cannot be identified with any figure already known to us from 
tradition. He was probably a highly trained Hellenistic Jewish 
Christian, a SiSdcxados of repute, with speculative gifts and 
literary culture; but to us he is a voice and nomore. He left 
great prose to some little clan of early Christians, but who he 
was, and who they were, it is not possible, with such materials 
as are at our disposal, to determine. No conjecture rises above 
the level of plausibility. We cannot say that if the auctor ad 
Hebreos had never lived or written, the course of early 
Christianity would have been materially altered. He was not 
a personality of Paul’s commanding genius. He did not make 
history or mark any epoch. He did not even, like the anonymous 
authors of Matthew’s gospel and the Fourth gospel, succeed in 
stamping his writing on the mind of the early church at large. 
But the later church was right in claiming a canonical position 
for this unique specimen of Alexandrine thought playing upon 
‘the primitive gospel, although the reasons upon which the claim 
was based were generally erroneous, 


The Jewish origin of the writer cannot, however, be deduced simply from 
his frequent citations of the OT—a feature which is as marked in Gentile 
Christians like Justin and Clement of Alexandria. Nor does the divergence 
of some of these quotations necessarily imply his employment of the Hebrew 
text as distinguished from the LXX. He may have had access to a different 
Greek version of the OT. Nor again does his acquaintance with Jewish 
customs and beliefs point inevitably to Jewish birth. Opportunities of 
familiarising oneself with Judaism abounded in the first century. The influx 
of Jews into the Christian church, the widespread diffusion of the synagogues, 
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and the knowledge of the LXX, opened ample channels of information to an 
interested inquirer. 


§ 7. Object and destination—This anonymous epistle, like 
the Melchizedek whom it describes and allegorises, is dyevea- 
Aéyyros, a lonely and impressive phenomenon in the literature of 
the first century, which bears even fewer traces of its aim than of 
its author. The Christians to whom it was addressed had been 
evangelised by disciples of Jesus (2%), and had passed through 
severe suffering on account of their faith shortly afterwards 
(102f), A considerable time had elapsed since then, during 
which the early leaders of the church had died (137). This 
internal trial, together with a contemporary pressure from the 
outside, threatened to prove dangerous to them on account of 
their dulness in the faith (5!!-!?), and it is to this situation that 
the writer addresses himself. ‘The author of Barnabas writes, 
iva peta THS TioTews tuav TeACiav ExnTE THY yvOow. Hebrews is 
also a Adyos yvooews, though more on the lines of Paul’s yraors 
(x Co 128), intended to meet the special, practical needs of 
the church by furnishing the readers with conceptions of 
christology which will brace them against apostasy and dis- 
couragement. 

Ignatius, in a passage (7val/. 5) which reminds us of He 5", excuses 
himself from imparting his deeper conception (ra émroupdvia ypdwar), on the 
ground that his readers, being babes, would be unable to digest the stronger 
food. On the other hand (om. 3), he praises the Roman church for its 
propaganda (ovdérore éBacxdvare oddevi: dAdous édiddgare). A generation 
might, of course, have made a difference in the Roman church ; the counsel of 
the auctor ad Hebreos may have been laid to heart. Still, the probability is 
either that Hebrews was sent to some other church than that of Rome, or that 
it was addressed to some special circle or group in the Roman church, and 
not to the Roman Christians as a whole. Whatever was its original destina- 
tion (Italian, Palestinian, or Alexandrian), the original recipients were in all 
likelihood not any great church as a whole. The feeling of this ‘ special’ 
address is widespread in recent criticism of the epistle (see below), and 5"-!2 
is one of the passages which suggests it. At the same time, the words— 
dpeldovtes elvar dvddoxado.—are to be taken, as Wrede observes (p. 32), cum 
grano salis; they do not necessarily mean more than a reproachful reflection 
upon the backwardness and immaturity of the church or community which is 
addressed; at best, they only corroborate the impression, made by other 
allusions, that a small group or circle of Christians is in the writer’s purview. 


Much ink has been spilt on the question whether the epistle 
was meant for Jewish Christians in general (so, ¢.g., Baumgarten, 
Heinrichs, Schwegler, /VZ. ii. 304), or specifically in Asia Minor 
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(C. F. Schmid),* Galatia (Storr, Mynster in Xéeine Schriften, 
289 f.), Thessalonika (Semler), Corinth (M. Weber), Ravenna 
(Ewald), Cyprus (Riggenbach), or Rome (so from Wettstein to 
Kurtz, Renan, Mangold, Schenkel, Alford, etc.). The Alex- 
andrian or Egyptian destination is upheld by J. E. C. Schmidt, 
Hilgenfeld, Baur (Zz. 385 f.), Wieseler (Chron. 481 f.), K6stlin 
(Theol. Jahrb., 1853, 410 f., 1854, 366f., 465 f.), Plumptre (Za.} 
i. 425 f.), and others ; the Palestinian not only by Chrysostom, 
but recently by Bleek, Schott, de Wette, Delitzsch, Tholuck, 
Ewald, Bisping, Riehm, Moll, Grimm, Liinemann, Findlay, 
etc., either as Jerusalem (e.g. Langen, Zheol. Quartalschrift, 
1863, 379f.; Kay, Ayles), or as Czesarea (Moses Stuart, 
Bartlet), or Jamnia (Grimm, ZWT., 1870, pp. 1of.). Others 
(e.g. Kiibel and Rendall) fix on Syria, Hofmann on Antioch 
(written perhaps after Paul’s release from the Roman imprison- 
ment at Brundisium). 

On the general hypothesis which dominates the Palestinian 
and Alexandrian theories in particular, the writer has in view 
Jewish Christians who, like the primitive Palestinian church, 
clung still to the ritual system (Ac 2°), valued highly the prestige 
and associations of the older cultus, and were in danger of 
allowing such fascinations to injure their sense of the finality 
and supremacy of Jesus and his religion. It is supposed that 
the imminent disaster of a.D. 70 moved the writer to appeal to 
them to be done with the old order, which was now breaking 
up, or that the shock of the temple’s overthrow threatened to 
shake the foundation of faith altogether. This view has no 
sure foothold either in the epistle itself or in history. ‘‘ Any 
positive grounds for such a theory are difficult to find. Such 
a despair ought to have seized all Hebrews alike, whether 
Christians or not; but there is no historical evidence of such 
a thing” (A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, 21). The crisis did not 
shake loyal Jews in their adherence to the old covenant, and 

* Roth thinks of Gentile, Farrar and Bartlet of Jewish Christians at 
Ephesus ; Perdelwitz of Gentile Christians in one of the Asiatic centres. 

+ “The Priesthood, the Sacrifice, the Temple, as they all went down at 
one sudden blow, seemed scarcely to leave a gap in the religious life of the 
nation, The Pharisees had long before undermined these things, or rather 
transplanted them into the people’s homes and hearts. . . . Long before the 
Temple fell, it had been virtually superseded by hundreds of synagogues, 


schools, and colleges, where laymen read and expounded the Law and the 
Prophets” (E. Deutsch, Zzterary Remains, p. 139). See above, p. 3. It was 
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there is no reason to imagine why it should have shaken Jewish 
Christians, particularly as this epistle has no thought of detaching 
its readers from the sacrificial system in vogue at Jerusalem. 
Its real object is very different. The author, who was well 
versed in the LXX, “‘ but who only knew the temple-cultus from 
the OT, addresses himself to Gentile Christians who had become 
lax during a period of persecution; he essays to bring them. 
back to the right path by proving from the OT the glory of the 
Christian faith” (Biichel, SX., 1906, 548). ‘‘ His knowledge of 
Judaism is apparently not derived from actual contact with it as 
a living religion; it is book-knowledge, like that of St. Clement 
of Rome” (CQR., 1903, 428). The LXX is his codex, and it is 
on the basis of the LXX, not on current politics, that he deploys 
his arguments. Apparently he is quite unconscious of any 
division between Jewish and Gentile Christians. The homily 
is not addressed to the former exclusively ; the seed of Abraham 
(21%) means not the Jewish race but human beings who 
believe (cp. Gal 37% ywooxere dpa dru of éx ricrews, odToL viot 
cio “ABpadp, Ro 41 9°); the People (2'") are, as in 1 Peter, the 
elect of God (cp. 29 72” 13%) from among men; such arguments 
and descriptions, as Paul’s letters and Clem. Rom. show, were 
more than applicable to Gentile Christians (compare, e.g., that of 
3-4 with 1 Co 10), and the tenor of the epistle on the whele indi- 
cates Gentile Christians who were perhaps affected by a speculative 
or theoretical Judaism as well as by the temptation of some cults 
in the surrounding paganism. The writer (so, eg., Roth, 
Weizsicker, Schiirer, Wendt, von Soden, McGiffert, Pfleiderer, 
Jiilicher, Harnack, Barth, Buchel, Wrede, Hollmann, Feine, 
Perdelwitz) knows no distinction between the two branches of 
the early church; he is addressing Christians, quite irrespective 
of their origin. 

Some of those who still defend the Jewish Christian 
nationality * of the readers (e.g. Zahn and Peake) now admit 
that there is no question of any relapse into legal and ceremonial 


the collapse of the Jewish worship, in fact, ‘* which compelled Christianity to 
find what is offered in our epistle—a theory of the disappearance of the old 
dispensation in the new” (W. Robertson Smith, Z2.° xi. 606). 

* Ably restated by G. Hoennicke (JC. 93-95), whose arguments, 
especially that based on the crucial passage in 6'*, are controverted by 
Perdelwitz in ZVW., 1910, 113f. B. Weiss’s latest monograph is a 
running critique, on the other hand, of von Soden’s arguments. 
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Judaism. This concession not only removes the need of fixing 
on a pre-70 A.D. date, but affects the view taken of the destination. 
Of the three main directions in which the church has been sought, 
Jerusalem (or even Palestine) is the least appropriate. 


(a) Even at the eighth or ninth decade of the first century, and (much 
more) prior to A.D. 70, there must have been many Christians in the local 
church who had heard the gospel from Jesus himself (contrast 2°). (6) The 
language and argument of the epistle are not likely to have been appropriate 
to the church of Jerusalem. ‘‘It is difficult to suggest any period in the 
history of the Jerusalem-church during which a liberal-minded Hellenist like 
the author, who was probably ignorant of Hebrew, and who could in an off- 
hand way dispose of the whole OT ritual as ‘standing on meats and drinks 
and divers washings’ (9!) and ‘useless’ (73%), could have stood in such 
relations to this church” (A. B. Davidson, p. 14). The force of this argu- 
ment may be met by admitting that the circle addressed is not the whole 
church, but a Hellenistic section of it, but (c) the censure of 5!* would be 
singularly inapplicable to any section of the mother-church of Jerusalem at 
any period, evenafter A.D. 70. (@) Though poverty was not incompatible with 
generosity (cp. 2 Co 8?), the Jerusalem-church was notoriously rather the object 
than the source of charity (61° 10*4 13% 5 16), Finally, (¢) the rigid use of the 
LXX does not favour an audience of Jewish Christians in Jerusalem or Palestine. 


The employment of the LXX and of the Wisdom writings 
on the other hand, is no decisive argument in favour of Alex- 
andria; neither is the hypothesis (once favoured by Wieseler) 
that the writer had in mind the Jewish temple (cp. the 4th of 
the Odes of Solomon, ed. J. R. Harris, 1909, p. 91) at Leonto- 
polis; neither again is the Alexandrian tone of the argument, 
which would be perfectly intelligible in many quarters owing’ 
to the widespread diffusion of Hellenistic Judaism. When 
Jewish Christians of a Hellenistic type are supposed to be the 
recipients of the epistle, Alexandria is a natural place to think of. 
Otherwise it has little more in its favour than any other, and the 
erroneous Pauline tradition which first sprang up there tells — 
against the view that the local church was the original com- 
munity addressed. Besides, the Alexandrian tradition was that 
Hebrews was addressed to Palestinian Christians. 

The Roman destination has perhaps most in its favour, e.g. 
the reference in 13”, the use of 7yovpevor as in Clem. Rom. and 
Hermas (cp. Harnack’s Comstitution and Law of the Church, 
1910, pp. 63 f., 69 f.) for the leaders, and the fact that Clement 
of Rome is the first to use the epistle.* The modern form of 


* This early knowledge of the epistle at Rome might be otherwise 
explained, though not so naturally; e.g. if written from Rome, it may 
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this hypothesis finds that Hebrews was sent not to the whole 
church, but to some house-church or small circle of it. For this 
we cannot quote Ro 161, since the latter refers to Ephesus. But 
the language of the epistle suggests (so, ¢.g., Harnack, Zahn, 
von Dobschiitz, Bacon, G. Milligan, Zxp.° iv. 437-448; Peake, 
Hollmann, M. Jones, Feine, Seeberg, Dickie in Zxp.8 v. 
371f.) that, instead of being addressed to any large church as 
a whole (in which case it is unlikely that the author would have 
refrained from handling differences of opinion), it was designed 
for a small community or gathering (107° 1374) which had a 
history and character of its own within the general church of 
the city or district. If the readers were Jewish Christians, they 
might have been drawn from the cuvaywyy “EBpaiwy in Rome 
(cp. Nestle, 2Z. x. 422). If they were Gentile Christians, the 
composition of the Roman church is equally favourable to 
the existence of such a circle. In any case, the readers, as 
Zahn rightly contends, were too homogeneous in feeling and 
position to represent the entire body of the Roman church, and 
are probably to be identified with one of the household churches 
in the capital. No groups are mentioned, no parties are singled 
out, yet a fairly definite and uniform circle is presupposed in 
such admonitions as those of 512 10% 137, a circle perhaps of 
experienced Christians from whom greater maturity of convic- 
tion might reasonably have been expected. 


It is pressing language too far when 5! (dd@elAovres elvar StddoKandor) is 
taken to mean that Hebrews was written primarily fora group of diddoKador 
or evangelists (Heinrici, 7ZZ., 1895, 289), as though the error of these 
Christians was the opposite of that against which the author of James warns 
his audience (Ja 3). 

Hebrews therefore represents neither Paulinism nor the 
primitive Jewish Christian theology, but a special development 
of both, especially of the former, along the speculative lines of 
Alexandrianism, which may have been addressed to some group 
in Rome or in Italy. 

The phrase oi dad rijs ’IraNlas (1374, cp. Deissmann, 7’. v. 164) might 
grammatically mean ‘those resident in Italy,’ but it is rather more natural 
to take it as denoting some Italian Christians abroad who happened to 


be with the writer (cp. Ignat. Magn. 15), and who sent greetings to their 
compatriots. This is the sole clue to the origin of Hebrews, for the allusion 





have been copied before it was sent off (cp. Gardiner, Zx/.® xiii. 60 f.), 
unless the phrase in 1374 denotes Italians out of their country. 
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to the imprisonment of Timotheus (13%) finds no echo in Acts or in early 
tradition, and he is as likely to have been imprisoned outside Italy as at Rome. 
The movements of Timotheus, after his release, are apparently uncertain ; 
the author hopes, however, that his colleague will soon rejoin him, and that 
they may together revisit the church, as soon as his own way is smoothed 
(13'°).* Meantime, he forwards the epistle (137), for which he bespeaks a 
favourable reception. The writer is evidently not quite sure how his words 
will be taken. 


The wider question of the epistle’s object has no light thrown 
on it by IIpds “EBpaiovus the title, which, like the ad Familiares of 
Cicero’s correspondence, is one of the erroneous titles of 
antiquity, and (see p. 432) was probably added to the epistle 
during the earlier part of the second century as a reflection of the 
impression made by its apparently Hebrew preoccupation upon 
the mind of a generation which had lost all direct knowledge of 
the writing’s origin and standpoint. 


No explanation of zpds “Efpatovs as a corruption either, ¢g., of mpds 
Bepvatous = Bepoualous (Klostermann, see above) or of pds ro’s éralpous (cp. 
ZNW. i. 21) has any plausibility. A more attractive hypothesis, which 
would explain the title as chosen by the author, is to take “EBpato in the 
symbolic or allegorical sense of the term. On this view, the readers were 
conceived as Hebrews in the light and lineage of Abraham (2° 1138) the 
Hebrew crosser from the sensible to the spiritual world. To Philo, 6‘E8patos 
is the type of such a believer who migrates (115* 131%) as a pilgrim ; and, it is 
asked, in view of the Philonic etymological parallels elsewhere in the epistle, 
to say nothing of the typological idiosyncrasies which pervade it, **Cana 
more appropriate appellation be found for the non-legalistic, yet not anti- 
nomian, believers addressed in the epistle to the Hebrews than is derived 
from Abram ¢he Hebrew, in whom, on the one hand, all believers saw their 
father, and whose act [of bringing tithes to Melchizedek, 74] acknowledges, 
on the other hand, the superiority of the non-legalistic cult of the Ads tyroros 
to the Levitical cult ?” (Schiele, 303 f., V. Monod). This smacks of subtlety, 
however ; besides, we should have expected allusions to the crossing of Abra- 
ham (in 11°"), whereas the very term ‘Efpaios is absent from the epistle. 


Even the internal evidence of the epistle yields very little 
material for a decision upon the precise aim which the writer 
had in mind. As the problem before him was not a relapse 
into Judaism,—for he never discusses any question of combin- 
ing the Christian faith with legalism,—there is no obvious need 
to suppose that the readers were mainly of Jewish birth. The 
sole suggestion yielded by the course of the epistle is that they 


*In spite of Burggaller’s caveat (126-127), the words of 13” seem to 
imply the temporary absence of the writer from the readers; they do not 
naturally suit a preacher speaking to his audience. 
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may have been exposed to the seductions of a subtle Judaism, 
and this liability implies no more than the ordinary interest of 
Gentile Christians in the OT scriptures and institutions. There 
is no hint of circumcision being a danger, or of ritual formality ; 
and if Christians of Jewish birth formed any serious element in 
this church, their training must have been that of Hellenistic 
Judaism such as Stephen was trained under—liberal, biblical, 
and to a certain extent syncretistic. Evidence for such Jewish 
communities * is furnished in the East, where independent 
Hebrew circles sprang up, without any legalistic ties to the 
synagogues, and yet with a combination of Jewish piety (in- 
cluding reverence for the sacred books) and Hellenic concep- 
tions such as the cult of the Most High God (cp. He 7}, and 
for Rome, C/G. 5929). “This precedent,” as Schirer rightly 
observes, “is instructive for the earliest history of Christianity. 
Certain symptoms indicate that the formation of Gentile- 
Christian communities, free from legalism, was not exclusively 
the work of Paul. In several places, e.g. in Rome, it appears 
to have been prepared for by the fact that the preaching of 
Christ won acceptance especially in circles of the oeBdpevor 
tov Oedv” (op. cit. p. 225; cp. HEP. 37f.). As the title tyros 
only occurs once, however, in an incidental quotation, in 
Hebrews (71, cp. Clemen’s Ure. pp. 80 f., and MacNeill, p. 114), 
no stress can be laid on it as evidence for the mi/eu of the 
epistle. It would be unsafe to identify such a group or association 
of converted Jews with the Roman émovvaywyy to which this 
epistle was probably addressed, or to argue from the prevalence of 
such a form of religious association in Pontus (Ac 181) in favour 
of Prisca’s claim to the authorship. All that can be said with 
safety is that the situation of this church or company of 
Christians possibly included certain temptations of a specifically 
Jewish cast, which might appeal especially to Christians who, 
from some religious idiosyncrasy, were nourishing their faith upon 
the Levitical portions of the OT scriptures. It is conceivable 
that these seductive tendencies were the issue of a speculative 
Judaism which, allied to certain ritualistic and sacerdotal 
proclivities (similar, perhaps, to those controverted in Romans 
or Colossians), was besetting Gentile Christians, or even 

* Schiirer (SBBA., 1897, 200-225) shows how the ceBduevor Dedy tYroror 


did not form one large association in Tanais, but rather a number of small 
groups, each containing about forty members. See also Achelis, Ure. 33 f. 
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Christians who had been thrown into contact with Judaism, 
during the second decade after the fall of Jerusalem (so Haring, 
SK., 1891, pp. 589-598, and Bacon, JVT7. 149, after Schiirer, 
ibid., 1876, pp. 776 f.), when rabbinical tendencies revived, and 
provincial Christianity was often exposed to such apostasy 
(Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorardetten, iii. pp. 196 f. ; Harnack, ZU. 
i. 3, pp. 73 f.; HD. i. 293, 298). For although Judaism may 
be reckoned—despite _Barkochba’s revolt—as a lost cause, 
subsequent to A.D. 70 it was very far from being a forsaken 
belief. During the closing quarter of the first century, Jewish 
propaganda continued to flourish throughout the Empire, no- 
where more than at Rome. The morality and monotheism 
preached by Hellenistic Jews especially must have proved not 
simply a rival to Christianity in the eyes of many pagans, but 
a source of dangerous fascination for weaker and less intelligent 
members of the Christian church, who lay open, through birth 
or associations, to such Jewish influences. Several hints in this 
epistle may be held to indicate the presence of the peril (e.g. 6° 
13°16 etc.; cp. Hort’s JC. pp. 156 f., and Haupt in SX., 1895, 
pp. 388-390). Uzuere more judaico was evidently a specious 
watchword. It represented, as we find in Cerinthus afterwards, 
a distinct and subtle danger, prompting Gentile Christians— 
especially proselytes—to revert to their old life, and inclining 
others to favour a heterogeneous syncretism of Jewish and 
Christian beliefs. The time came, ere long, when Ignatius 
needed to cry out, ‘ Better listen to Christianity from a circum- 
cised man than to Judaism from one uncircumcised’ (ad Philad. 
6), ‘it is monstrous to talk of Jesus Christ kat iovdaifew, for 
Christianity did not believe in Judaism, but Judaism in Chris- 
tianity’ (JZagn. 10, cp. 8-9). In the qualified sense just defined, 
a Jewish danger may be admitted as a subordinate factor in the 
situation of the Christians to whom Hebrews was addressed. 
But the pro-Jewish propaganda was certainly not one of circum- 
cision or of legalism, as in Paul’s day, and the presence of 
other elements, drawn from the cults and worship of paganism, 
is almost as evident. The time that had elapsed since the 
primitive flush and freshness of the gospel, together with the 
severity of the situation, had tended to produce a dissatisfaction 
in these Christians, which tempted them to abandon the worship 
and membership of the church (10”), as if it were a philosophic 
school or a cult whose capacities they had exhausted (cp. AD. 
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i. 151). Whether this temptation was accentuated by any 
Jewish propaganda (so especially Ménégoz) or by some of the 
pagan religious cults, or by a fusion of both, it it almost im- 
possible, in the lack of corroborative evidence, to determine. 

It does not follow even that such realistic details of the Levitical cultus 
could not have appealed to certain Gentile Christians. This may be held in 
view not only of the fact that the allegorical interpretations had carried them 
far and wide, but also of the further fact that the Greek and Roman world 
had pieces of ritual not wholly dissimilar to the precise regulations of the 
Mosaic cultus. A recently discovered inscription (pre-Christian) from Eresos 
in Lesbos gives rules, ¢.g. for the purification of women, which are analogous 
to those of Leviticus (cp. W. R. Paton, Class. Rev., 1902, 290-292 ; also 
P. Kretschmer in Jahreshefte des dsterreich. archiol. Instit. v. pp. 143 f.). 

§ 8. Date.—The period of composition is naturally bound up 
with the particular view taken of the authorship, and especially 
of the aim and destination. Thus the epistle is placed close 
to the final crisis of Judaism in Palestine, z.¢, in A.D. 68-70, 
by Grimm, Kiibel (a.p. 67-68), Rendall, Riggenbach, Barth, 
and others. Some, sharing the same general view of its religious 
purpose, put it earlier, between 64 and 67 or 65 and 70; ag. 
Bleek, Beyschlag (VZ Theol. ii. 286-288), Renan, Scholten, 
Godet, Clemen (Chron. 277-279), Ewald, Farrar, Westcott, 
Roberts (Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles, ch. 
viii.) S. Davidson, Bovon (V7'7%. ii. 387-389), Ménégoz, G. 
G. Findlay (¢ A.D. 67), G. B. Stevens (WVZ7TZ%. 485 f.), Huyghe, 
Trenkle (Zin/. 88 f.), G. Milligan, G. Meyer (a.D. 67-69), Farrar 
(a.D. 67-68), Edmundson (U7e. 153 f.: 66 4.D.), Kay and Heigl 
(A.D. 65), Ayles (¢. a.D. 64). It is placed slightly earlier by 
Hilgenfeld (before a.p. 66), Mill, Bullock, Salmon, and Holtzheuer 
(a.D. 63), Schafer (Zzu/. 149-157), and Belser (A.D. 63-64), 
Bartlet * (a.D. 62), W. M. Lewis,+ Nairne, and Ramsay (A.D. 
58-60). A second-century date, such as A.D. 95-115 (Pfleiderer) 
or A.D. 116-118 (Volkmar, Religion Jesu, 388 f. ; Keim, Brickner, 
Hausrath), is ruled out of court by the use of Hebrews in Clem. 
Romanus, and the contrary assertion (Hitzig, Zur Kritik der 
Paulinischen Briefe, 34-36) that Hebrews depends on the 
Antiquities of Josephus is of no importance. It is needless to 
be too precise, in condescending, ¢.g., upon ¢. A.D. 95 (Késtlin), 
but ¢ A.D. 80, or more generally the Domitianic period, would 

* From Brundusium by Paul (Hofmann). 


+ Joint-production of Paul and Luke from the Cesarean imprisonment 
(Ac 23°). 
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represent the converging opinions of many critics, including 
Schenkel (das Christusbild der Apostel, 1879, 130f.), Mangold 
(Romerbrief, 1884, pp. 258 f.), Holtzmann (BZ. ii. 615 f., ZWT., 
1884, pp. 1-10), Weizsiicker (AA. ii. 155-160), von Soden, Cone, 
Jilicher, McGiffert (44. 463f.), Zahn (RZ. vii. 492-506), 
Rovers (ZIVZ. 80f.), Bousset (Z-#., 1897, 9-10), J. Réville (Zes 
origines de Vépiscopat, i. 363-366), Pfleiderer (U7c. iii. 280f.), 
Kriiger’s Altchristl. Litteratur? (1898), p. 11; Bacon, Haring 
(SK., 1891, 589-598), Ropes (AA. 269 f.), Goodspeed, Hollmann, 
Wrede’s Exntstehung der Schriften des NT (1907), 82 f.; Willis, 
MacNeill, Windisch, and Perdelwitz. Volter’s theory (7Z., 1908, 
537f., nucleus written ¢ A.D. 75 to Rome, but reissued twenty 
years later with additions in 12-8: 5b-13 p11-14a 33-4 414_y 918 7019-25. 28f. 
11%. 18-16. 18. 26a, 89f. y 218-28 7 28-16. 20) had been partially anticipated 
by J. S. F. Chamberlain (Zhe Epistle to the Hebrews, 1904), 
who took Hebrews as addressed to the Jews by a prominent 
Christian (Paul?), and afterwards edited with additions by 
another Christian for Gentile Christians. 


(a) The allusions in the present tense (78 2° 88-5 6-9. 18 7319) to the cultus 
by no means imply a date prior to A.D. 70. Nothing is more common 
(Schiirer, H/7P. 1. ii. pp. 268f.), in writings subsequent to that date, Jewish 
(Josephus, Am7zg. iii. 6. 7-12, Apion. i. 7, ii. 8. 23) and Christian (Clem. 
Rom, 40-41 ; Justin, Dza/. 107, Diognetus 3, and Barnabas), than such refer- 
ences. They denote a literary method, not any contemporary existence of 
the practices or places mentioned. Besides, the allusions ‘‘ to the Mosaic 
ritual are purely ideal and theoretical, and based on the Law in the 
Pentateuch. . . . The mode of reasoning adopted would have been as 
valid after the destruction of the Temple as during its existence” (A. B, 
Davidson, Hebrews, p. 15). Hence (4) it is no argument for a pre-70 date 
to hold that the writer implies the existence of the temple-cultus, and that 
he would have been sure to notice its abolition if he had written after the 
overthrow of the Jewish capital. The Judaism with which he is dealing is 
that of the tabernacle, not of the temple. Neither he nor his readers are 
concerned with the temple-ritual at all; its existence mattered as little to 
his idealist method of argument as its destruction. Thus the expression in 
813 (the old covenant éyyis d¢aviouod) means simply that the old régime, 
superseded by Jesus, was decaying even in Jeremiah’s age. If it had lain 
in his way to cite the Jewish catastrophe of A.D. 70 as a proof of the 
evanescence of the old order, a more apposite allusion (Jiilicher) would have 
been to the murder of Jesus, the heavenly high priest, at the instance of the 
earthly high priests. But all such arguments lay outside the circle of his 
interests. He finds his cogent demonstration of the superiority of the gospel 
not in contemporary history, but in the sacred pages of the LXX. (c) For 
the same reason the allusion to the forty years of Israel’s wandering (3'™) is 
not a covert reference to the time which had elapsed since the resurrection, 
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while (d) the reference in 137 is too general to refer specifically to the 
death of James (in Jerusalem) or of Peter and Paul (in Rome). There is 
no hint in 3%" (forty years) of the period of time since the crucifixion, 
as if the day of Israel’s grace were almost ended, or had ended. The writer 
is not calculating the present from the past. He does not find any typical 
significance in the number,—which in this case would be merely a round 
term (cp. Mk 13%, Ac 1°) for a generation. It is only on one form of the 
Palestinian (Jerusalem) hypothesis that any allusion can be found in 13’ to 
the death of James ; and even on the post-70 A.D, hypothesis, it is unneces- 
ary to find a reference here to the deaths of Peter and Paul. 


The surest criteria for fixing the period of composition lie in 
the literary relationships of the epistle. The terminus ad quem 
is fixed by Clemens Romanus (see above, pp. 430f.), the 
terminus a guo by the familiarity of the writer with some of 
Paul’s epistles, and probably with 1 Peter (see above, pp. 439 f.). 
Like the latter, Hebrews, with its indifference to the burning 
questions of the Law and circumcision, reflects a period 
when Paul’s efforts had settled the problem of Jew and Gentile 
in the early church. 


Of the Pauline epistles (cp. Briickner’s Chron. 236-241; Holtzmann, 
ZWT., 1867, pp. 18f.), Romans is pretty clearly used, as is only natural 
in an epistle written by a d:ddcxados who had apparently connections with 
some Christians in Rome. The similarity of the Deuteronomy-citation in 
Ro 12%=He 10” might be due to the independent use of a common 
tradition or florzlegium; but Ro 4177! seems to underlie He 114 9, and 
further instances of the same dependence may be traced, ¢.g., in Ro 1”= 
He 10%, 14° =He 13°, Ro 14=He 124, Ro 15°%=He 13”, 1 Co 28=He 
5M. 1 Co ate 54 3 Co 12%= He oft Cougt=He 2, 1 Co. 157 
= He 2°, 2 Co 17*¥=He 134, 2 Co 8=He 6”, 2 Co 13'=He. 10%, 
and Galatians (3!=He 6°, 3%=He 22, 4%&—He 12” 1315), and Phil 2% 
=He 1, Phil 4 8=He 1376, Phil 47-=He 13%. ‘Der Gedankengang 
bewegt sich in voller Selbstindigkeit, die Anlehnung an Paulus ist daher 
immer frei und ungefiihr, meistens vermutlich rein gedichtnismissig’ (Wrede, 
p- 54). Of the seven words peculiar, in the NT, to Heb. and the Pastorals, 
dmédavots is used in entirely different senses (He 11%=1 Ti 61”), as is 
dpéyeoOar (114%=1 Ti 3! 61°), while the remainder (dgiAdpyupos, BéBnXos, 
éxtpérecOar, dverdiouds, and mpédyXos) are neither numerous nor significant 
enough to show any particular affinity between the two, especially in the 
absence of any common characteristics of style and thought. 


The interpretation of 10%?-84 as an allusion to the theatrical 
displays (Qcarpifopevor) which accompanied Nero’s outburst 
against the Roman Christians is not necessary, in view of the 
use of Oéarpov in 1 Co 4°; the language is too general and even 
mild ; and the reference in 10% is not to legal confiscation of 
property (cp. on this Klette’s Christenkatastrophe unter Nero, 
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1907, 43f.), but to the results of mob-rioting. The passage 
cannot therefore be taken as a proof of any particular destination 
(Roman, or even Palestinian) for Hebrews, and the same holds 
of the other allusions to suffering and persecution throughout the 
epistle. ‘They may be fitted into a theory which rests on other 
grounds, but by themselves they furnish no decisive evidence. 
It did not lie in the writer’s way to be detailed, any more 
than it occurred to the author of the Religio Medici to 
mention the Star Chamber, the fortunes of the Huguenots, or 
even the Civil War in England. So far as he has any explicit 
aim in these allusions, it is rather to prepare his readers for 
bearing the brunt of some imminent danger, which hitherto 
(ovrw méxpis aipatos, 124) they have been spared. This is the 
point, ¢.g., of the enigmatic and allegorical passage in 1312", where 
he summons them, after the example of Jesus (cp. 127), not to 
break with Judaism,—such a realistic use of rapeuBorAy would be 
hopelessly out of keeping with the symbolism of the epistle,— 
but to be ready to be outcasts from the world in their pursuit 
of the real religion (cp. 414). The reproach of Christ which 
they are to bear is that cheerfully borne by Moses long ago 
(1175-26), in abjuring the fascinations and advantages of the pagan 
world. 

It is prosaic and untrue to the semi-allegorical cast of the argument, to 
take 13° as an appeal to break finally with Judaism. The contrast is 
between the various pagan cult-feasts, which the readers felt they could 
indulge in not only with immunity but even with profit, and the Christian 
religion which dispensed with any such participation. Our altar, says the 
writer, is one of which the worshippers (Aavpevovres of Christians, as in 9! 
12") do not partake (in 13! oxyvi is the NT temple, contrasted with that of 
9°). The Christian sacrifices are a cheerful confession of God even in 
suffering, and beneficence towards others; they have nothing whatever to do 
with participation in any sacramental meal. The latter practices are a foreign 
novelty, inconsistent with the spirituality and adequacy of the relation which 
Jesus Christ establishes between God and his people. Such innovations are 
to be eschewed, in favour of the primitive Adyos Toh Aeo# (137) or xdpts which 
alone can establish the heart, however much a religion without a sacrificial 
meal may be despised and persecuted by the world. Christians have a 
sacrifice for sins which brings them into full communion with God, but they 
have no sacrificial meal* (cp. Spitta, Ure. i. 325f.). When @vovacripior is 





* The association of gwricAévres (10%), especially in connection with a 
metaphorical allusion to eating, suggests the phraseology of the Greek 
mysteries (cp. ERE. viii. 54 f. ; Wobbermin’s Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, 
pp. 154f.), as in Eph 1" 3°, 2 Ti 1. Similarly, the reference in 12!*)”, 
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identified with the Lord’s table, it becomes possible to hear (cp. above, p. 389) 
an early protest against the realistic sacramental view of the Lord’s supper 
which sought to base its efficacy on conceptions of communion popular 
among the pagan mysteries. The writer controverts these by means of 
arguments drawn from the Levitical system of Judaism, not because he has 
the latter directly in view, but because his method of working from the OT 
enables him to prove that Jesus, as the perfect sin-offering, superseded all such 
religious devices; the spurious and superstitious tendencies of pagan com- 
munion to which these readers were exposed were part and parcel of a system 
which the sacrifice of Christ had entirely antiquated, by realising the religious 
instincts latent in pre-Christian and non-Christian sacrifices (cp. P. Gardner, 
Historic View of the NT, 1904, 234f.). There is to be no eating of the cdua 
Xpicrod. The author of the Fourth gospel’s attitude is less uncompromising 
and unambiguous than that of the author of Hebrews, though, like the 
significant omission of the Lord’s supper in Eph. (see above, p. 389), it marks 
the same current of tendency flowing through the more spiritual and idealistic 
circles of the early church towards the close of the first century. 

§ 9. Zext.—The text has suffered early injuries, though seldom in 
important passages. The difficult and early variant xwpls, for xdpire in 2°, 
which Origen and Jerome already found in some MSS, may have arisen from 
a transcriptional error ; certainly it is much less relevant to the context, 
whether taken with dwép ravrés (Origen) or yetonra (Zimmer, Weiss). But 
xwpis is as likely to have been smoothed out into xdpirt, and in this case one 
must either conjecture that the phrase xwpls Qeoi originally lay after (or as a 
marginal gloss to) dvuméraxroy in v.8, or assume that some primitive corrup- 
tion underlies the text of v.? (Baljon, Zheol. Studién, 1890, 213-214). 
Such a corruption is probably visible not only in 10! but also in 4?, where 
WH (see their note) favour Noesselt’s conjecture rots dxovcpacw (= ‘ things 
heard’). The parenthesis 6 Aads yap ém’ a’ris vevouobérnra (7!) would fit 
in perhaps better at the close of 7°; but that is no reason for supposing (so 
Bakhuyzen) that the present position of the words is due to the transposition 
of a copyist. On the omission of 8? as a gloss by Kuenen, Prins, and 
Bakhuyzen, see Baljon, of. cit. 216f. The conjecture HACIONA for 
TTAEIONA in 114 (so Cobet and Vollgraff; cp. Maynard in Zxf,7 vii. 
163f.) is not more than plausible, and the emendation (Blass ; cp. C. K6n- 
necke’s Bettrige zur Erklirung des NT, 1896, p. 15) of 115 into cal odx 
hupicxer abrod Odvaros (Orig., Clem. Rom. 9?) is not even plausible. The 
same may be said of the proposal to omit rodr gor. rfjs capKds a’rod as a 
later gloss (The Ep. to the Hebrews, by two Clerks, 1912, p. 40) in 10”, 
and of Field’s hypothesis (Wo¢es on Translation of NT, 233) that kal airh 
Zdppa in 11" is an interpolated marginal comment. In 11°” éreipdoOnoar 
is either (cp. WEI’s note) a corruption of some less general term like ézp7- 
cOnoay or émupdcOynoay or éverpicOnoav, or a dittography of the previous 
émplo@noav (Naber, Bakhuyzen), or a marginal gloss which originally (émepd- 
Onoav) explained metpay é\aBov (F. Field). 
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1See Kawerau’s study of ‘die Schicksale des Jakobusbriefes im 16 
Jahrhundert’ (Zedtschrift fiir kirchl. Wess. und Leben, 1889, pp. 359-370), 
and Leipoldt’s paragraphs on Luther’s criticism (GX. ii. pp. 67-77). 
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Discussion of the General Epistle of James (London, 1903); V. Ermoni 
(Vigouroux’ DB&. iii. 1087-1098) ; Grafe, Stedlung u. Bedeutung d. Jakobus- 
briefes, etc. (Tiibingen, 1904)*; B. Weiss, Der Jakobusbrief und die neueste 
Krittk (1904); H. J. Cladder in Zedtschrift fiir Kathol. Theologte (1904, 
37-58, 1904, 295-330); M. Meinertz, Der Jakobusbrief und sein Verfasser 
in Schrift und Ueberlieferung (in Bardenhewer’s ‘ Biblische Studien,’ x. 
1905)*; Zahn’s Skzzzen* (1908), 93f.; Hoennicke (JC. pp. 90f., 191 f.); 
C. W. Emmet (Hastings’ D&., 1909, 424-426); Wendland (HBT. i. 2. 
370f.) ; Gaugusch (Lehrgestalt d. Jakobus-Epistel, 1914); W. Montgomery 
(DAC. i. 629f.). (ii) on 214-8 in relation to Paul: Hulsemann’s Harmonia 
. « » (1643); C. S. Ruger’s Conctliatio . . . (1785); Knapp (Scrépiura 
varté argumenti*, 1823, i. pp. 411 f.); Frommann (SX., 1833, pp. 84f., 
harmonising) ; Isenberg, Dze Rechifertigung durch d. Glauben oder Paulus 
und Jakobus (1868); Riggenbach (SX., 1868, 238f.); Martens, Geloof 
en weerken naar den brief van Jakobus (1871); H. W. Weiffenbach, 
Exegetésche-theologische Studie tiber Jakobus, ii. 14-26 (Giessen, 1871)*; 
Fritzsch, Der Glaube, die Werke, und die Rechtfertigung nach der Lehre 
d. Jakobus (1875); Schanz (7Q., 1880, pp. 3f., 247f.); Kiibel, Ueber 
das Verhdltniss von Glaube und Werken bet Jakobus (1880); Klopper 
(ZWT., 1885, pp. 280f.); Usteri (SX., 1889, 211-256); C. Schwartz 
(SX., 1891, 704-737); B. Bartmann, S. Paulus und S. Jakobus tiber die 
kechifertigung (in Bardenhewer’s ‘Biblische Studien,’ 1897, ii. 1); J. 
Bohmer (VXZ., 1898, 251-256) ; Ménégoz in Etudes d. Théol. et d’ Histoire 
(Paris, 1901, pp. 121-150); E. Kiihl, Dze Stellung des Jakobusbriefes zum 
alttest. Gesetz, etc. (1905); F. W. Mozley (2xf." x. 481-503); A. Kohler, 
Glaube u. Werke in Jak. (1914). 


§ 1. Contents and outline.—The brief address (11) closes with 
the (p. 48) Greek salutation xa/pew, and this is caught up in the 
first of the following five paragraphs with which the homily opens 
(wacav xapav HyjoacGe xrA.). The thread on which these are 
loosely strung together is the thought of wepacpds. The first 
paragraph is a statement of w. as part of the divine discipline 
for perfecting (réAeor) the Christian character (12). This 
suggests (ev pydevt Aeropnevor. Hi S€ tis iudv Aclrerar codias), 
though not very relevantly,* a word on the need of sincere faith + 


* The writer has in mind Sap 9°: though a man be perfect (rédevos) among 
the sons of men, yet if the wisdom (copia) that ts from thee be absent, he shall 
be reckoned of no account. The whole section, with its emphasis on God as the 
liberal giver of wisdom to sincere suppliants, breathes the spirit of the sapiential 
Hebrew literature and of Philo (cp. H. A. A. Kennedy, Zx/.° ii. 39-52). 

{ Luther’s marginal note on 1° (as on 5}*) is: ‘‘der einzige und beste Ort 
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in praying for practical guidance in life (158), Then, as the 
insincere person or dvyp diyvxos, a familiar type and figure in the 
older Jewish literature, was unstable (dxatdoraros év rdcats tats 
6dots abrod, 18, cp. 3° 16, Sir 125, En 914) owing to his half-hearted 
attachment to the divine co¢éa, the writer adds a paragraph (19-4 
kavxdcOw d5€ xr.) on the fate of the rich man who fades év rats 
Topetais® avrot—the timely loss of wealth thus being in reality a 
blessing, a wetpacds for which he should be thankful. A word 
on the reward for enduring trial (11*) follows. Logically and 
strictly it resumes the thought of 14, but the writer is reproducing 
the sequence of thought in Sir (34) 318! Slessed is the rich man 
who goeth (éropet6n) not after gold. Whois he? Verily we will 
call him blessed (waxapiotpev). . . . Who hath been tried thereby 
(doxyndoOn) and found perfect (éreherbOyn)? Then let him glory 
(€orw cis kavynow). Here, however (paxdptos dvip os tropéver 
Teipac pov, ott Sdxipos yevduevos KTA.), the conception of the sphere 
of zeipacpds is broadened to cover poor and rich alike, just as its 
reward is made eschatological (cp. Sap 515" the just live for ever 
. . + they shall receive—djovrar—the diadem of beauty from the 
hand of the Lord, Zec 644 LXX). ‘The writer then meets a current 
objection (118; cp. Judas 16) by proving that the origin of 
me.pacpos lies not in God, whose gifts are only good,{ but in the 
lusts of human nature; and the ideas of Gn 3, suggested by the 
latter thought (1), lead him to contrast the birth of sin from 
lust with the new creative word of the gospel (118), which is 
God’s supreme gift to mankind. The condition of receiving this 
gift is threefold. First, meekness (119-24), the spirit that refuses to 
resent God’s dealings or to flame up (xaxia = malice) in irritation 
against other people. Secondly, while the perfect (7éAetos) 
Christian must be guick to hear (11), it is the hearing which is 


in der ganzen Epistel.” For Luther’s opinions, see Walther in SX. (1893) 
pp. 595f., and Meinertz, of. czt. pp. 216f. The liberal criticism of Cardinal 
Cajetan and some others in that age is outlined by Simon, Héstotre Critique 
du Texte du NT, pp. 189 f. 

* Corssen (GGA., 1893, pp. 594f.) prefers to read, with minuscule 30, edzro- 
pelats (so Mangey and Bakhuyzen; cp. Baljon, 7heol. Studién, 1891, pp. 377 f.). 

+ The similar Jewish teaching of Akiba is discussed by Bacher in his 
Agada d. Tannaiten®, i. (1903) pp. 320f. Job's sufferings (cp. 5") were one 
of Akiba’s favourite illustrations of retpaopds (see above, p. 33). 

t In 17” it is tempting to place # after rpomfs instead of before it, especially 
in view of Sap 737" (rpowav ddd\ayas Kal weraBodrds KatpOv); so Koennecke, 
Emendationen zu Stellen des NT (1908, BIT. xii.), pp. 12f. 
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followed by practical obedience (1275), Thirdly, not talk* but 
charity and chastity form the true worship of God (1 slow to 
speak, 17-27) the Father (cp. Ps 68°). 

The implicit antithesis between pagan and Christian O@pyoxela 
then leads the writer + to denounce an abuse within (cvvaywyiv) 
contemporary Christian worship, viz. respect of persons, the 
worship of social distinctions, the undue deference paid to 
wealthy people, and the consequent depreciation of the poor 
(215), Before our Lord of glory (or, the Lord, our Glory), social 
and human glories are of no account. Besides, the poor are the 
chosen of God (2°), and the overbearing un-Christian conduct t 
of the rich entitles them to no such respect (2°); to love rich 
people as Christian neighbours is one thing, to be servile towards 
them is quite another (2°). Nor can such neighbourly love 
make up for a failure to keep the command against respect of 
persons (Lv 19: 18), for the law is a unity (21°11). Furthermore, 
the writer adds, gathering up the thoughts of 1196 as well as of 
21-11, this law which regulates words and deeds alike is a /aw of 
Jreedom, t.e. (cp. 1°) one which answers completely to the 
spontaneous instincts of our true nature (a Philonic touch, cp. 
quod omn. probus liber, 7). And, finally, according to Jewish ethic 
(cp. Sir 28!2, En 98126, Test. Zeb 81), mercilessness is the un- 
pardonable sin, whereas the merciful soul need have no fear of 
the final judgment (2°). 

Having thus put the antithesis between the true Christian 
faith (21) and the favouritism which breeds injustice, the writer 
develops§ the idea of hardheartedness (2%!%) in a pungent 


* With 17% and 1° compare the famous saying of R. Simeon (Pirke Aboth 
i. 18; Derenbourg’s L’ Histoire et la géogr. de la Palestine, i. pp. 271 f.), 119 
(slow to anger)=Pirke Aboth ii. 10 (R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus). With 1°? cp, 
the eighth reason given by R. Eleazar b. Jehuda (Saddath, 326 f.) for trouble 
in life, viz., filthy speech, which causes widows and orphans to wail (cp. Is 
g}*) ; also Wedarem, 40a, for the supreme duty of visiting the sick. 

f Reversing the sequence of Ps (81) 821, where God’s presence év 
cwaywyp Gav is made a reason for refusing to respect sinners and for being 
just to orphans and poor folk, just as in Sir (32) 35125 men are warned 
against offering sacrifice to God at the expense of practical charity and justice, 
since otc éorw map atr@ dbdfa mpoodmov . . . ov Afjuerac mpdcwrov emi 
HTWXOU . . . OU pH brepldy ixeriav dppavod, cal xjpav éav éxxén Nadia. 

ft With 2° (2rxovew duds els kperqpia) compare Deissmann’s restoration 
of the second of the (second series) Oxyrhynchite Logia, oi &\xovres jas [els 
Ta Kpirnpia] KTA (LA. 437f.). i 

§ Unless (see below, p. 463) 4" originally lay here, 
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section (214-26), criticising all conceptions of faith which regard it 
as valid apart from its exercise in deeds. Thereupon, passing 
from lack of deeds to excess of words, he returns to his favourite 
warning against the abuses of speech (3), not as a substitute for 
true faith (21+), but as a danger to it. Since Christian teachers * 
by their profession were specially liable to this sin, they are first 
of all mentioned (31), but the counsel at once broadens out (37% 
dmaytes, cp. 119 was avOpwios, 179 et cis rd.) into a general 
philippic against the mischievous power (3°) and inconsistency 
(3°) + of evil words. The connection between this and the fol- 
lowing definition of the criteria of true codia (31817) becomes 
visible in the light of the author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
Wisdom-literature, where (e.g. in Sir 249%) the wisdom of the 
teacher is compared to a stream. So here the allusion to fresh 
fountains (314-12) helps to introduce a contrast between the false 
copia, whose notes are bitterness and factiousness (3!*1%), and 
the true celestial codéa (3!") with its good fruits (contrast 3!). 
Carrying on the metaphor as well as the thought of peace (31"), 
the writer then contrasts the future reward of the peaceable (318) : 
with the wrangling and dissatisfaction evident on all sides 
among those who practised the false oodéa as their rule of life 
(41%).{ The outer dispeace springs from an inward trouble, 
above all from worldly compromise (4**); hence the author 
adds a straight word on the need of purity and penitence 
(47-10), : 

The next brief paragraph against defamation and censorious- 
ness (411-12), if it is not misplaced (see below), must be an echo 
and expansion of 4!%. Then, rebuking another aspect of over- 
weening presumption, this time against God, he attacks traders 


* Irenzeus (adv, Haer. i. 28, iii. 23. 8) attributes the heresy of Tatian to 
the fact that he allowed his conceit as a teacher to develop a passion for 
novelties. For the high repute, as well as for the perils, of d:édoxadko., who 
survived mpo¢jjrac in the early church, cp. Harnack, AZAC. i. 354f. 

+ The conception of man as made in God's likeness (3°) was a fundamental 
principle of Akiba’s ethic (see, ¢.g., Pirke Aboth iii. 14), R. Simon ben Azzai 
ranked this even higher than neighbourly love (cp. Bacher’s Agada d. 
Tannaiten*, i. 417f.). For the connection of 3°° with Herakleitus, see E. 
Pfleiderer (/P7. xiii. 177-218) ; for Philonic sources, Siegfried’s Philo, pp. 
311f. In 3° James has used, for his own purpose, an Orphic phrase ; for 6 rjjs 
polpas Tpoxds Kat ris yevérews and 6 kdxdos Tis yevéoews, see Rohde’s Psyche*, 
ii. 123, Stiglmayr in BZ. (1913) 49-52, and Lobeck’s Fragm. 797 f. 

+ On the duty of generosity among teachers, see Aegz//a, 28a. 
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(418-17 dye viv xrA.) for ignoring God in their plans for future 
acquisition, and wealthy landowners (51% dye voy xrd.) for their 
personal selfishness and for defrauding their employés. The 
closing words of the latter denunciation (55, cp. Sir 3422 as a 
shedder of blood is he who deprives a hireling of his hire),* with 
their picture of the unresisting patience of the poor, strike the 
keynote of the following exhortation to patience (57-1!) in view of 
the near approach of the Lord. Above all, Christians must 
refuse to take an oath (5!718) even when dragged into court by 
their oppressors (cp. 5° 2°); otherwise, whether they manage to 
escape man’s condemnation or not, they will fall under God’s 
(so Sir 23%). A general counsel, in gnomic form, on prayer in 
relation to sickness, then follows (5!%18),+ and the homily 
abruptly ends with an encouragement to the reclaiming of 
backsliders (519°). 

§ 2. Structure.—The homily is neither a loosely knit series of 
quasi-proverbial passages nor the logical exposition of a single 
theme. ‘The opening paragraphs contain the three dominant ' 
ideas of the writing, viz., rioris, copia, and weipacpds ; but after 
41! these recede into the background, and even the earlier part 
of the writing contains groups of aphorisms with as little cohesion 
as a handful of pearls. This is largely due to the gnomic style, 
as in the Wisdom-literature, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 
But the pearls are occasionally strung. Like Wordsworth’s 


*‘O Stkatos in 5° is generic (from Sir 50! 2”), but it is a curious coin- 
cidence that James of Jerusalem had this title from Jews and Christians alike, 
according to Hegesippus (cp. Eus. H. Z. ii. 23). Justin (Dza/. 16) uses 
almost the same language about the responsibility of the Jews for the murder 
of Jesus. 

t The effect of a pious man’s prayer for rain is a commonplace in con- 
temporary Jewish (cp. ¢.g. Taanith, 25b) and Christian (Tert. ad Scap. 4, Vita 
Polykarpi, 29, etc.) tradition. Against the Romanists, who twisted Ja 5)" into 
a warrant for their sacrament of extreme unction, Luther thundered (De Badyl. 
Capt. ecclesie preludium): ‘‘si uspiam deliratum est, hoc loco precipue 
deliratum est. Omitto enim, quod hanc epistolam apostoli Jacobi non esse, nec 
apostolico spiritu dignam multi ualde probabiliter asserant, licet consuetudine 
autoritatem, cuiuscunque sit, obtinuerit. Tamen, si etiam esset apostoli Jacobi, 
dicerem non licet apostolum sua autoritate sacramentum instituere.” For 
the medicinal use of oil by sects in the early church, see Bousset’s Hauft- 
probleme der Gnosis (1907), pp. 297 f., and FFG. iv. 175 f. 

The teaching about forgiveness is not exactly un-Christian, but it falls 
far short not only of the Pauline gospel, but of the primitive Christian colloca- 
tion of forgiveness with faith in Jesus Christ. 
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poems of 1831, though the various paragraphs of this homily are 
semi-detached, they too 
‘*Have moved in order, to each other bound 


By a continuous and acknowledged tie, 
Though unapparent ”— 


unapparent, that is, to those who do not approach them from 
the Wisdom-literature on which they are so closely modelled in 
form as well as in spirit. Thus the analogous abruptness with 
which Sap 19” and Sir 5179-9 end, militates against the hypothesis 
that the original conclusion of Jas. was lost. On the other hand, 
the analogy of Hermas suggests that Jas. may have been put 
together from fly-leaves of prophetic addresses, and even that 
the detached character of one or two paragraphs is to be 
explained by the hypothesis of interpolations (cp. J. E. Symes, 
Interpreter, 1913, 406 f.); so, e.g., 31-18 (the essay of an Alexandrian 
scribe, von Soden), 411° (Jacoby, WZ £thik, pp. 170f.), 516 
(Jacoby and Oesterley), or 41!—5° (von Soden), the latter passages 
being possibly Jewish fragments. The difference in size between 
Hermas and Jas., however, is against the hypothesis that the latter, 
like the former, arose by a process of gradual accretion. It isa 
homily or tract in epistolary form (cp. Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
pp. 52-53), though, like Hebrews, it may have sprung from 
spoken addresses. Thus, e.g., Feine regards it as the transcript 
of a homily delivered by James before the church at Jerusalem ; 
while Barth, following a hint of Luther,* refers it to some 
hearer who had taken notes of James’s preaching. But, in — 
any case, neither the Jewish nor the Gentile Christians év rj 
duacrope (1!) were organised so closely as to render the circula- 
tion of such a manifesto practicable, and there is no trace of 
any concrete relation between the writer and his readers. 


Once or twice the text sedicam manum exspectat, e.g. (a) in the obscure 
passage 218 (cp, P. Mehlhorn in PJZ., 1900, 192-194, and G, Karo, bid. 
pp. 159-160), where Pfleiderer (Ure. iv. 304) and Baljon read od épya éxets, 
Kaya mlorw exw (after codex Corbeiensis)'|—which is unconvincing, since 
218 is the reply of the genuine Christian to 2'®* (so, recently, J. H. Ropes, 





*In his Zischreden (quoted by Kawerau, p. 368): ‘*Ich halt, dass sie 
irgendein Jude gemacht hab, welcher wol hat héren von Christo laiuten aber 
nicht zusammenschlagen,” 

+ On the general problem of the Vulgate text of Jas., cp. Belser’s essay in 
TQ., 1908, 329-339 ; and, for other emendations of this particular passage, 
E. Y. Hincks in /2Z., 1899, pp. 199-202, with Ropes’ note (pp. 208 f.). 
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Exp.” v. 547-556). (0) In the equally difficult (cp. Bruston in R7QR., 
1896, 433-436, and Pott, of. cz¢. pp. 329-355) passage, 4°, where E. Paret 
(SX., 1907, 234f.) takes wpds (=-2repl) p@dvov with what precedes, émurobe? 
(sc. p0évos) beginning the quotation and Gn 4’ being the scripture before the 
writer’s mind (referring to Kain, as int Jn 3), Kirn (SX., 1904, 127 f. 
and 593-604) and Koennecke (pp. 15f.) read (rdv) Gedy for POdvov, while 
Baljon would omit mpds POdvoy . . . dtd Néyee as a gloss (Hottinger and 
Schulthess omit pelfova . . . xdpw, the latter conjecturing that melfova was 
originally a marginal comment at the end of the verse, as if pw. % Tots 
vrepnpdvots), which is at least better than regarding the words as a parenthesis. 
Ope or two minor suggestions of transposition have been made; eg. 
that 276 originally * came after 2%, or 4! after 117 (26%), or é@noauploare év 
éoxdrass nuepats (5°) after 54 (Koennecke), as, ¢.g., Pirke Aboth i. 15 should 
probably follow i. 12, The passage 44” (see above, p. 459) seems misplaced ; 
a much better connection with what precedes as well as with what follows is 
gained if the paragraph is restored to its original position between 2! and 
214; cp. 22-33 with 44-2, and 4" followed by 24, 

The ordinary interpretation of 7d 7éAos xvplov in 5% as the final outcome 
or purpose of the divine discipline seems adequate to the context. But (after 
Augustine, Beda, Wetstein, and others) it is referred to ‘exitus Domini,’ 
in spite of the adjoining OT examples, by Bois (SX., 1886, 365-366) 
who puts tiv... eldere in brackets and takes dre with paxaplfouer, as 
well as by Bischoff (ZVW., 1906, 274-279), who proposes to put ldof.. . 
vropelvavras after eldere: while Koennecke (pp. 17-18) again regards xuptov 
not as a genztivus auctorzs, but as a primitive corruption of avrod (z.e. Job). 
The suspicions cast on 5” by Kiihl (Dze Stellung des Jakobusbriefs, pp. 73 f.) 
are due to his a przord views of the law in Jas. See the note of Schulthess 
(p. 180: ‘‘ Bahrdtius censet, qua vv. 14-16 legantur, ab illis uerbis 
ddelWavres atrov usque ad hic érws ladjre manus haud nimium religiosz 
additamentum esse ; atque sine ullo sententiarum detrimento abesse posse 
iudicat Hottingerus, cum quz ante et post leguntur, obliteratis his uerbis 

- apte cohzereant. ... . Haud sufficit ad crimen interpolationis si quid salua 
“suvagela orationis preetermitti possit”). Jacoby (VZ Zthzk, 153f., 193f.) 


ascribes 5!* (p. 174) to a redactor who added yw@mou like those of 119 and 
4i3-15 (16-17), 


§ 3. Sztwation.—The author is a Christian d:ddcxados (com- 
pare and contrast 3'? with He 51%), trained in Hellenistic 
Judaism, who is keenly alive to the laxity of the moral situation 
within the church, and who seldom allows his readers to go far 
from the agenda of the faith, repudiating, with the vivid 


* Schulthess quaintly confesses: ‘‘ ut fatear quod res est, admodum lubeat 
v. qui saluo contextu abesse posset, pro interpolato putare. Nam cuius 
fides erga Deum mendaci perfidia in ciuitatem suam regemque probatur, mali 
exempli est populo Christi. Hinc facile colligi posset, infidelibus fidem 
nullam habendam esse. Ceterum apostolis ignoscendum, si quando 
dormitabant” (pp. 129-130). 
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rhetoric of the dvarp8y, a Christianity of the head or of the 
tongue. Of him it might be said, in the words of a modern 
novelist (G. W. Cable in Dr. Sevier, p. 7), that ‘ his inner heart 
was all of flesh; but his demands for the rectitude of mankind 
pointed out like the muzzles of cannon through the embrasures 
of his virtues.” In one hundred and eight verses, fifty-four 
imperatives have been counted; they lie side by side with 
passages of deep sympathy, but of praise there is not a syllable. 
He has been dubbed the Jeremiah of the NT, though his affinities 
are rather with the pungent and stubborn realism of a prophet 
like Amos. His sympathies clung to an Essene-like character 
which again resembles the simplicity and winsomeness of Francis 
the great Poverello (cp. von Dobschiitz, ZU. xi. 1. pp. 110 f.). 


The address ¢o the twelve tribes of the dispersion (1*) denotes, not Christians 
of Jewish birth, but Christendom in general conceived under the cecumenical 
symbol of ancient Israel (cp. Gal 6%, Rev 74 211); it is probably an 
abbreviated form of 1 P 14. The term for their ecclesiastical organisation is 
éxxdnota (514) ; the phrase els cuvaywyiv by.Gv (27) means into your gathering or 
meeting (cp. He 10” ; Ignat. ad Polyk. 4? wuxvérepov cvvarywyal yuwvécOwoar 5 
Theoph. ad Autolyk. 2! dé5wxev 6 Oeds TH Koou@... Tas cwaywyds, 
Aeyouévas dé éxxAnolas aylas, etc.), not a literal synagogue in which a 
majority of Jewish Christians had obtained administrative authority.* 
Abraham is the father of these Christians (274, cp. Hebrews, Paul, and Clem. 
Rom.), and Christianity is described as the perfect law of freedom (1*), which 
means not the Zorah but the Adyos or revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
as the nascent catholicism of the later church viewed it (cp. Barn 2° 6 xasvds 
véuos To Kuplov huav’Inood Xpicrod dvev fvyod dovAlas; Justin’s Dzal. 124; 
etc.). Instead of the freedom from law, which Paul taught, and at which 
this writer looked etface in the popular Paulinism of his own day, he 





* For such an idea there is no evidence, and the probabilities, even during 
the seventh decade of the first century, are strongly against it. ZuvaywyH 
was a term taken over from Greek worship (=annual gatherings of religious 
cults) as an equivalent of éxxkAyola (cp. Heinrici in ZW7., 1876, pp. 523f., 
and Harnack on the parallel passage in Hermas, Mand. xi. 9), though 
the Ebionites were almost alone in preferring it to the latter term (Epiph. 
xxx. 18). The absence of émicxoro in 5 is no proof of a very 
primitive period. Here and there churches existed, long after the first 
century, which had no officials save mpeoBvrepor and diddoxado. Dionysius 
of Alexandria, ¢.g. (Eus. H. Z. vii. 24. 6), refers to village-churches in 
Egypt as late as the middle of the third century which were thus organised. 
The ep. of James in all likelihood originated in some community of this 
primitive or rather archaic order, off the main line of the general Christian 
development. The slowness of its recognition and circulation as an 
cecumenical homily was due to its original md/ieu in a comparatively obscure 
(Nazarene P) circle. 
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proclaims a law of freedom—the correcting motive being much the same as 
that of a passage like 1 Ti 18*, There is no reference in the epistle which 
necessarily involves the Jewish Christian character of the readers—not even 
2, which is more apt as the definition of a monotheism which would 
distinguish a Gentile Christian’s faith from his pagan polytheism. Pagan 
‘outsiders did occasionally attend the worship of the early Christians (cp. 27% 
with 1 Co 147), but, in face of the Christian admonitions in 11% (cp. 
I Co 61), it is not necessary to suppose that the rich persons of 27% 413 51-6 
were Jews, much less pagans. The racial divisions of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians really do not exist for this writer any more than for the auctor ad 
Hebraos ; his horizon is cecumenical Christendom, and his period a time when 
the older parties had become fused. 

The writer has either misapprehended Paulinism or he is 
correcting a popular abuse (in Gentile Christian circles? Sieffert) 
of Paul’s teaching upon faith, which had laid exaggerated stress 
‘on faith as the supreme and sole basis of genuine religion, until 
a certain indifference to morality had sprung up, accompanied by 
a false view of faith itself, as if it were equivalent to a formal act 
of assent to this or that article of belief. So far as the Christian 
praxis of religion is concerned, James and Paul are at one,* 
but each lays the emphasis on different syllables. The zioris of 
Ja 2 1#6 is an acceptance of the divine véuos as an impulse and 
standard of moral conduct; the caricature of it, which he 
denounces, is a belief which is divorced from good behaviour. 
Paul could never have used the term dead faith (2°),+ although 
he had often in mind the same ethical fruitlessness which roused 
the indignation of James. Furthermore, what James calls épya, 
Paul described as fruits of the Spirit (Gal 5"); to Paul épya are 
épya vouov, and over against them he sets iors. The idea that 
a man was justified by works and faith combined (Ja 24) is 
contrary to the genius of Paul’s religion, and thus, although both 
James and he agree in their demand for an ethical faith, the 
demand is based upon different conceptions of what faith means. 


* Modern harmonising discussions have seldom advanced far beyond 
Augustine’s explanation, (Migne, xl. pp. 87 f., 211): ‘*non sunt sibi contrariz 
duorum apostolorum sententiz Pauli et Jacobi, cum dicit unus, justificari 
hominem per fidem sine operibus, et alius dicit, inanem esse fidem sine 
operibus: quia ille dicit de operibus, que fidem preecedunt, iste de iis, qu 
fidem ‘sequuntur ; sicut etiam ipse Paulus multis locis ostendit.” For the 
history of opinion, see Bartmann, pp. 2f.; Reuss, 7VZ7. § 143, and 
Holtzmann, W77%. ii. 329 f. 

¢ Luther’s indignant comment on this verse is : ‘* Ei Maria, Gottes Mutter, 
wie eine arme similitudo ist das! Confert fidem corpori, cum potius anime 
fuisset comparanda.” 


30 
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That the controversy presupposes the Pauline propaganda is 
beyond all reasonable doubt. There is not evidence to show 
that pre-Christian Judaism knew this problem of a contrast 
between faith and works in relation to justification, or that 
even pre-Pauline Christianity had any consciousness of such a 
difficulty. The stamp of Paul is on a phrase like dicacodras éx 
TiTTEWS. 

§ 4. Literary connections—While no literary connection 
between Jas. and either Hebrews or the Apocalypse is demon- 
strable, the dependence of the epistle upon not only 1 P. (see 
above, p. 338) but some of Paul’s epistles (especially Romans, 
eg. 24=Ro 5%, 18=Ro 42, 12=Ro 218, 2l= Ro 222, 2% = 
Ro 4l*, 2%=Ro 3%, 41=Ro 7%, 447=Ro 87, 44=Ro 2!; also 
1.=3 Co 3%, Gal 68, 25=1 Co 17, shat Co 2, 2838 = Galea 
Ro 13%, 219=Gal 53, 445=Gal 51”), is plain. It would be 
gratuitous scepticism, in view of the polemic in 24, to doubt 
that Jas. draws upon the conceptions which Paul had already 
minted for the primitive church.* On the other hand, the 
resemblances between Jas. and Ephesians (e.g. 1*6=Eph 4", 
513 = Eph 519 618) are indecisive. 

The reminiscences of the synoptic tradition indicate a predilection for 
their Matthzean form (e.g, 17°°3=Mt 7%, 38= Mt 59%, 52=Mt 5°**%7), although 
no evidence for the literary use of any canonical gospel is available, not 
even for Luke, with whose gospel there are several parallels (cp. Feine, 
eine vorkanon, Ueberlieferung, pp. 132-133), eg. in U=Lk 11°, 17=Lk 118, 
12% —Tk 64%, 256%, 215t and 31% with Lk 31! 128 and 16°, 3!=Lk 12%, 
4t=Lk 168, g2=Lk 1262, gQW=Lk 12, 51=6%%, and s7=Lk 4”. 
There is the same fusion of Wisdom-ideas with the tradition and formation 
of the evangelic logia, and the same attitude towards wealth which has led 
many writers to ascribe a sort of Ebionistic sympathy to Luke (cp. Zz. ii. 
1841). This neighbourhood to the Lucan writings will further explain the 
apparent coincidences { between Jas. and the speech and pastoral letter of 
Ac 15°83, Xalpew is the common epistolary salutation (used by Lk. in 
Ac 23”) ; neither it nor the equally natural dxotcare ddehpol mov points to 
any characteristic of the speaker or writer. The alternative is to use these 


data as proof of the Jacobean authorship, or to conjecture that the pseudony- 
mous author of the homily drew upon the Lucan tradition of his prototype. 





* See, especially, Zimmer’s essay ; Schwegler, WZ. i. 430-438; Reuss, 
Weiffenbach, and von Soden. 

+ The treatment of money and its perils, of labour and its rights, of 
swearing, and so forth, is occasionally parallel to Essenism (cp. pp. 270 f. of 
Massebieau’s essay, cited below). 

+ Noticed, over a century ago, by M. Weber in an essay De efzst. Jacobi 
cum epist, et orat. eiusdem Actis inserta utiliter comparanda (1795). 
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The data provided by Clem. Rom. hardly seem to warrant 
the conclusion (held, ¢.g., by Hilgenfeld, Spitta, Hort, Parry : 
pp. 73-74; Mayor, and Zahn) that Jas. was before the mind of 
that writer. The citations in 233(=Ja 1°) and 30? (=Ja 4§) 
probably go back to a common source in each case (see above, 
p- 32). Clement does combine faith and works (e.g. in 12 and 
31), but there is no indication that he was balancing or reconcil- 
ing (so Mayor and Meinertz) Paul and James—to the latter of 
whom he never alludes ; the allusions to Rahab, Abraham, and 
Job were commonplaces of Jewish and Christian thought (cp. 
Hebrews) ; and the few verbal parallels, which are seldom very 
close, are probably coincidences (4!®=Clem. Rom. 215; 4!= 
Clem. Rom. 46°, cp. Plato’s Pred. 66 C; 34%=Clem. Rom. 38%, 
cp. Sir 317-73; 119%21—Clem. Rom. 13!) due to community of 
atmosphere, rather than to borrowing on the part of Clement or 
of James (Holtzmann).* 

The case for dependence becomes clearer in Hermas. Some 
of the parallels here again may be accounted for by the 
use of a common source like H/dad and Modad (see above, 
p. 32), or the OT, but others are fairly unambiguous; e.g. the 
repeated collocations of the divine wvetya with caro (45= 
Mand. iii. 1, Sim. v. 6. 5-7, cp. Mand. v. 2. 5-7), of dufvyia with 
prayers (1*8= Mand. ix. passim), of bridling (xaAwaywyeiv) and 
taming (37+ 8= Mand. xii. 1. 1-2) ; 47 = Mand. xii. 2. 4, 4. 7, 5. 
2; 48= Vis, ill. 2. 2, and a number of minor resemblances like 
those of 18 = Mand. v. 2. 7; 25+ 516 = Sim. ii. 5 ; 27+.52= Sim. viii. 
6. 43 3°= Sim. ix. 26. 7, Mand. ii. 2. 3 3/31 (12") = Mand. ix. 11; 
5l+= Ms. iil. 9. 4-6, etc. These data (deployed by Spitta, of. cit. 
382f.; Zahn, Hirt d. Hermas, 396-409; Dr. C. Taylor in Journ. 
of Philology, xviii. 297 f., and Dr. J. Drummond in VZA. 108- 
113) indicate not simply a common atmosphere (Ropes), much 
less the dependence of Jas. on Hermas (Pfleiderer), but a strong 
probability that Jas., like the Tabula of Cebes, was known tu 
the latter author. In this event, Hermas furnishes a zerminus ad 
guem for the composition of James. But its circulation must 
- have been limited, possibly to Syrian or Palestinian circles of 
the church, since it is not until the literature of the third 
century that any definite allusion occurs to the existence of this 
writing, and even then the first mention of it (by Origen) shows 


* Prof. Bacon (/JBL., 1900, 12-22, on ‘‘ the doctrine of faith in Hebrews, 
Jas:, and Clement of Rome”) arranges the documents in that order. 
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that much hesitation was felt about its right to a place in the 
apostolic canon. The great Alexandrian scholar once refers to 
it as  pepopevyn “laxwBov émuctody (Jn Joann. tom. xix. 6), and 
(on Mt 135°-5°) elsewhere fails to mention James as its author 
even when he speaks of Judas as the author of the epistle of 
Judas. Eusebius also classes it (‘the epistle circulating under 
the name of James’) among the disputed books which were 
familiar to most Christians (H. £. iii. 33), and adds, after 
mentioning the martyrdom of James, that “the first of the so- 
called catholic epistles is said to be his. But I must observe 
that it is considered spurious. Certainly not many writers of 
antiquity have mentioned either it or the epistle of Judas, which 
is also one of the seven so-called catholic epistles. Still we 
know that these have been used in public along with the rest of 
the scriptures in most churches” (#7. £. ii. 23). Some deemed 
it pseudonymous (see below, p. 472). Indeed, the external 
evidence is strongly adverse; not until the end of the fourth 
century did the homily succeed in gaining the official sanction of 
the canon. This hesitation may have been due, in part, to an 
uncertainty about the apostolic rank of James, or to the com- 
paratively obscure origin of the writing ; but it is more intelligible 
upon the hypothesis that Jas. was of late origin, than on the view 
that it was a product of the primitive church, prior to A.D. 70, 

§ 5. Date.—The hypothesis of Jas. as a pre-Pauline document, 
the product of a Christianity whose theology was still undeveloped, 
has been advocated, e.g. by Neander, Theile, Bunsen, Ritschl, 
Hofmann, Schegg, Mangold, Lechler, Erdmann, Alford (¢ A.D. 
45), Bassett, Huther, Weiss, Beyschlag, Blanc-Milsand (Etude 
sur Porigine et le développement de la Théol. Apostolique, 1884, 
pp. 36-57), Salmon (JVZ. 448-468), Carr, Gibson, F. H. 
Kriiger (Revue Chrét., 1887, 605f., 686f.), Meyrick (Smith’s 
DB. 1520-1522), Bartlet (AA. 217-250), Stevens (V7'Tz%. 249- 
252), A. van Heeren (Codlationes Brugenses, xvii. 316 f.), Patrick, 
Mayor, Zahn, Belser, and Meinertz. The salient objections to 
this hypothesis are: (a) The total absence of any early 
tradition, even in Jewish Christian circles, which associates 
James with the composition of an epistle like this, or indeed 
of any epistle. Had the revered head of the Jerusalem church 
written such a manifesto, it is difficult to understand its com- 
parative oblivion for two centuries. (¢) While it would be 
naively uncritical to assume that the vices denounced by the 
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homily must have taken nearly a century to develop in early 
Christianity, on the other hand they are not specifically Jewish. 
Their soil is human nature, not Jewish. (c) While the range of 
education open to Galileans is not to be underrated—Jesus him- 
self may have known some of the Wisdom writings (see above, 
p. 26),—it is hardly conceivable that a man like James should 
possess the wide culture, the acquaintance with classical as well 
as Jewish writings (LXX., not Hebrew), the rhetorical and 
idiomatic Greek style,* and the power of literary expression 
and allusion which characterise this writing. (d) The entire 
absence of allusions to the proofs of the resurrection (after 1 Co 
15”) and the messianic claims of Jesus, even where (e.g. at 214 
4f. 514f) they would have been to the point. To suppose that 
these could be taken for granted at this period of Christianity, 
especially among Jews or Jewish Christians of the diaspora, is 
to violate historical probabilities even more seriously than to 
posit such an attitude to the moral and ceremonial Law on the 
‘part of the rigid James 7 prior to Paul’s propaganda. 

A final difficulty (e), that the epistle presupposes a knowledge 
of the Pauline gospel and epistles, is obviated by the hypothesis 
which would relegate the composition of the epistle to the 
seventh decade, though still adhering to the authorship of James. 
This view, which was formerly held by Mill (Prolegomena, p. 7) 
and Hug, is championed by Schafer (Zid. 304f.), Trenkle 
(Zinl. 210f.), Scholten, Cornely, Weiffenbach, Bleek, Farrar 
(Early Days of Christianity, 309-311), Sabatier, Hort (/C. 148), 
Felten, Jacoby (WZ £thik, 200f.), T. A. Gurney (ZZ. xiv. 
320f.), Parry (A.D. 62, or a few years later), Bartmann, and 
Barth, mainly on the ground that the matter-of-fact and even 
cursory tone in which the Christian principles are mentioned 
shows that “these have been thoroughly assimilated by the 
minds and consciences both of the writer and of his readers. 
We are at a late stage rather than an early stage in the develop- 
ment of the Christian conscience, social and individual” (Parry, 


* Some, ¢.g. Sabatier (pp. 132f.), get over this by suggesting that he used 
a secretary ; but there is no hint of this in the epistle, and the further difficulty 
of the wide culture remains. 

+ It is usually assumed that James of Jerusalem was the author, not James 
the brother of John (Ac 127). The tradition of the church has never been 
quite unanimous on the relationship between James the brother of Jesus and 
James the son of Alphzeus. 
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op. cit. p. 31). On this view the epistle might be written by 
James (partly before his conversion, Symes?) to Paul’s Jewish 
Christian converts in Syria and Cilicia (Gal 11: so, e.g., Kiihl and 
Hoennicke) ; but a more plausible form of this hypothesis would 
be that of Renan (iv. ch. iii.), who regards the homily as an 
anti-Pauline invectiveagainst the rich and overbearing Sadducees of 
Jerusalem. In favour of this date it may be urged that James, 
as represented even in Acts, stood for an attitude of Jewish 
Christian aloofness towards Paul, while in Gal 212 Paul himself 
distinctly conveys the impression that the intruders from 
Jerusalem were emissaries of James (rues ard “IaxwBov) who 
claimed his authority for acting on behalf of rigorous Jewish 
Christians. Unless, however, we assume a modification of 
James’ position, under the influence of Paul,* or attribute to 
him a fairly liberal view of the situation, the seventh-decade date 
presents more psychological and historical difficulties than even 
the earlier date. 


Several of the objections, moreover, which are valid against the latter (a, 4, 
c, and in part d@), still operate against this hypothesis, and the additional 
drawback emerges, that no reference occurs to questions like circumcision and 
the general problem of the Law, which were organic to the controversy 
between Paul and James over the relations of Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
It is such considerations which have suggested a later period for the composi- 
tion of this pastoral. ‘‘ Nous ne serons donc pas étonnés de voir la critique 
contemporaine pencher de plus en plus vers l’opinion que cette épitre de 
Jacques date du second age et a été en partie écrite pour réagir contre une 
tendance, peut-étre mal appréciée, laquelle elle-méme n’appartenait pas aux 
débuts de l’enseignement apostolique ” (Reuss, Les épitres catholiques, p. 117). 


A later date, prior to the end of the first century, is advo- 
cated generally by Hilgenfeld (Zin/. 537-542), Klopper, S. 
Davidson (doubtfully), McGiffert (4A. 579-585), J. Réville (Zes 
origines de lépiscopat, pp. 230 f.), A. H. Blom (‘de achtergrond 
van den Jakobusbrief,’ 77Z., 1881, 439-449), Bacon (ZVZ. 158- 
165), von Soden (doubtfully), and Rovers (Zin/. 93). A date 
¢. A.D. 100 is favoured by Knopf (2VZ. 34-35), while others 
(e.g. Baur, Church History, Eng. tr. i. 128-130; Schwegler, JVZ. 
i. 413 f., 441 f, and Volkmar, ZWT., 1861, p. 427) fix generally 


* So, ¢e.g., Gould (V77%. 102 f.), who notes that ‘the mind of Christ, 
but not his personal spell, is exhibited here in many essential matters.” Yet 
it is just this personal impression which we would expect in James, whether 
he was the son of Alphzeus (Meinertz) or the son of Joseph and Mary, at 
least as much as in Peter (see above, p. 334). 
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on the period of the pastoral epistles or on that of Hermas (e.g. 
Holtzmann and Pfleiderer’s U7<. iv. 293 f., regarding Jas. as a pro- 
test against the secularising tendencies of contemporary Christi- 
anity).* Briickner (Chron. 60 f., 287 f.) assigns it to a conventicle 
of Jewish Christian Essenism, during the reign of Hadrian; 
Jiilicher (Zin/. § 16), like Usteri (SX., 1889, 211-256) and Grafe, 
thinks of the period a.p. 125-150; Peake (ZVT7. 87) assigns ‘a 
date comparatively early in the second century,’ owing to the lack 
of any anti-gnostic references ; N. Schmidt (Prophet of Nazareth, 
p. 191) conjectures ¢ A.D. 150, Ropes, A.D. 75-125, and W. 
Wrede (Zuntstehung der Schriften des NT, 91-92), A.D. 110-140. 
This hypothesis, in a general form, has the merit of explain- 
ing more of the internal data, and of explaining them more 
satisfactorily, than any other. The so-called primitiveness of 
the epistle, with its undogmatic or rather anti-dogmatic bias, is 
explicable, not against any imaginary t background of a nascent 
elementary stage in Christianity, at which the appreciation of 
Jesus was still meagre, but in the light of such moralistic 
tendencies and features as emerged in certain circles of Christi- 
anity towards the opening of the second century, when for 
various reasons, as Klopper puts it, the moral deficiencies of 
Christian conduct were being covered by the withered fig-leaves 
of an intellectual belief, and a higher legalism was promulgated 
as an antidote. The atmosphere and situation resemble the 
moralism of the Didaché; the distinctively religious tenets are 
assumed (cp. He 6!) rather than proclaimed. Upon the 
other hand, any idea of anti-gnostic polemic or of allusions to 
persecutions must be given up. The range of the homily does 
not include such hints of its environment. 

The blanched Christology of the Didaché and Diognetus throws light also 
upon the scanty allusions to Jesus which, in a primitive apostle, are almost 
incomprehensible. One of the most vital and central ideas of the primitive 
Christian preaching, in all its phases, was the relation of Christ’s death to 


the forgiveness of sins. But James refers to the latter in a Jewish manner 
(5%), devoid of any specifically Christian background. It is not possible 





* Cp. Steck (ZSchw., 1889, xv. 3), J. H. Wilkinson (4/7. ii. 120-123), 
and Cone (£22. 2321 f.). Those who are satisfied with the proofs of the 
epistle’s use by Clem. Rom. are naturally able to place it within the first 
century. Otherwise, Hermas furnishes the tevmznus ad quem, just as Romans 
or I Peter the zermzinus a quo. 

+ Ac 15% is no argument to the contrary, for it was written for a specific 
purpose ; James is a general homily. 
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to explain this away by pleading that the homily has a practical bent. As 
if the forgiveness of sins, owing to Christ’s death, was not intensely practical 
to the early Christian! On the other hand, while no pre-occupation with 
OT conceptions can be supposed to have excluded from an apostle’s purview 
the belief in forgiveness through the death of Christ, this and other pheno- 
mena become intelligible in the neighbourhood of writings like Hermas. 
Luther’s comment on 2!—‘‘und nicht viel von Christo”—applies to the 
greater part of the homily; it is unnatural (with Parry, 23-24) to take 
Thy wlorw Tod Kuplov iudv "Inood Xpicrod rijs Od6Ens as a summary of the 
preceding paragraphs, as if ¢he Lord Jesus Christ here were an embodiment 
of 6 gu@uros Aéyos, and our Glory a description of Christ as the ideal embodi- 
ment of human nature’s glory, nor is there any allusion to the death of Jesus 
even where we would expect. it, in 51! (see above). It is possible to deduce 
from the homily characteristics which may fit into a view of James’ character 
towards the end of his life, but such reconstructions are at best fanciful ; 
although a certain amount of ambiguity attaches to any view of the writing, 
there is perhaps less violence done to the probabilities of the evidence, 
internal and external, upon the later hypothesis than upon any other. 


§ 6. Authorshif.—The main problem, upon this view, is to 
explain the authorship in the light of 14. (a) The pseudony- 
mous hypothesis arose early (see the early prologue to the 
cath. epp. discussed in Revue Bénéd., 1906, 82f.; and Jerome, 
uir. inlustr. 2: “Jacobus, qui appellatur frater Domini, unam 
tantum scripsit epistolam, que de septem catholicis est; que 
et ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine eius edita asseritur, licet 
paulatim tempore procedente obtinuerit auctoritatem”). But the 
lack of any emphasis upon the apostle’s personality and authority 
(no dzocrodos in 11, as in r P 14, 2 P 1) tells against this 
theory. If a second-century writer, who wished to counteract 
some ultra-Paulinists (cp. 2 P 3!6), had chosen the name of the 
revered head of the Jerusalem church (so, e.g., S. Davidson, Grafe, 
Jiilicher), why did he not make more of Paul’s opponent?. To 
argue that he refrained from introducing such traits, lest his 
writing should incur suspicion as a literary fiction, is to attribute 
too modern and subtle motives to him. At the same time, the 
practical motive of the writer, and the conviction that he was in 
sympathy with James, may have been felt to justify such a literary 
method (see above, p. 340). (4) A variant hypothesis argues that, 
while it was erroneously ascribed in the course of tradition to 
James the apostle, it was really written by some other James (so, 
e.g., Erasmus, “fieri potest ut nomen commune cum apostolo 
praebuerit occasionem ut hzc epistola Iacobo apostolo ascrib- 
eretur, cum fuerit alterius cuiusdam Iacobi,” Pfleiderer, etc.). The 
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interpretation of the title as the self-designation of the Lord’s 
brother would be natural in an age when no Christian writing 
could hope to secure canonical prestige or to retain its place 
in ecclesiastical use, if it had not some link with the apostles. 
(c) Finally, 11 may be taken in whole or part as an addition 
of the early church (so Harnack, 7'U. ii. 2. 106f., and ACZ. ii. 
1. 485-491; Bacon, /VZ. pp. 158-165; McGiffert*), or a 
Jacobean nucleus (Oesterley), to which later excerpts from 
other writings were added, may be postulated. The conjecture 
(G. C. Martin, Zxp." iii. 174-184) that the writing was originally 
a collection of logia with comments made by James the brother 
of Jesus, and issued in his name after A.D. 70 as a treatise on 
practical Christianity, helps to reconcile the late circulation of 
the book with its primitive character, and clears up the address ; 
but it does not explain 2!26, and it lies open to most of the 
objections valid against any theory of apostolic authorship, 
though it is better than Weizsacker’s (AA. ii. 27f.) similar 
hypothesis of an Ebionitic anti-Pauline tract, containing glosses 
and expansions of Matthzean logia, written not by James but by 
some one after A.D. 70. 

The question of the date thus depends upon the crucial 
problem of the authorship, and that in turn falls to be decided 
primarily upon two internal features, the religious colour and 
the style. Each of these features has set literary criticism 
recently in motion towards and away from the apostolic author- 
ship. The comparative lack of any definitely Christian traits and 
the strangely Jewish colouring of the homily as a whole have 
started two hypotheses: (i.) One is represented by the inde- 
pendent attempts of Spitta and Massebieau (‘L’épitre de 
Jacques, est-elle l’ceuvre d’un Chrétien?’ RAR., 1895, pp. 249- 
283) to prove that the writing was originally the work of a 
Jewish writer (‘un juif, helléniste, lettré, atteint par la philo- 
sophie grecque, universaliste, connaissant le milieu théologique 
de la Dispersion,’ Massebieau, pp. 270 f.) which has been edited 
and adopted (in 11 21) for the uses of the Christian church. 
But, even apart from the lack of allusions to any ritual or legal 


* **Tt is possible that the phrase, ‘James, a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ was added to the anonymous epistle under the influence 
of the parallel words in the epistle of Jude” (p. 585). The tradition which 
associates the ep. of Judas with Judas the brother of Jesus is much earlier 
and stronger than the Jacobean. 
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usages, which would be natural in a Jewish original, the Christian 
sense of passages like 118 (=the regenerating word, not the 
word of creation), 27 (7d xaddv dvoma), and 57% (4 wapovoia rod 
kupiov), is unmistakable ; a Christian interpolator would scarcely 
have contented himself with inserting so little, when he could 
have added references to Christ’s life, e.g., at 544; and he would 
probably have left 2! clearer.* (ii.) The ingenious suggestion 
that the epistle was composed by James of Jerusalem for the 
benefit of Jews, not of Christians (J. H. Moulton, Z£x.’ iv. 45- 
55), is liable to the same objections which invalidate the Jewish 
hypothesis or that of James the apostle’s authorship, viz. the 
absence of any specific allusion to the burning questions of the 
law (with regard to circumcision especially) and of the messianic 
claims of Jesus, which agitated Jewish Christendom at that early 
period. Can we suppose that a Christian, especially one of 
James’s position, suppressed his distinctively Christian beliefs in 
order to recommend Christian morals to Jews? The hypothesis 
fails to provide adequate motives for such a procedure, and the 
difficulty of 21 is practically as great on this view as on that of 
Spitta and Massebieau. 


The conviction that so rich and idiomatic a Greek style—to say nothing 
of the culture (cp. Hilgenfeld, Zz#/. 539f.)—could not have been at the 
command of a man like James of Jerusalem,t has tempted several critics 
(e.g. Faber, observ. in epistolam Jacobi ex Syro, 1770; Schmidt, Bertholdt, 
and Wordsworth, S&B. i. pp. 144 f.) to conjecture that the epistle was 
originally written in Aramaic. But the Corbey old Latin version, with all 
its peculiarities, does not hark back to a Greek text which was, like the 
canonical text, a version of any Aramaic original. The epistle has asson- 
ances and idioms which preclude any idea of its being a translation ; most of 
it is as distinctively and independently Greek as a page of Marcus Aurelius 
(cp. Mayor’s ed. ch, x. and Jacquier’s /V7. iii. 228-230). Besides, it is 





* For adverse discussions, see especially Mayor (Zxf.5 vi. 1-14, 321-338 
and in pp. cliv-clxxviii of his edition), van Manen (77., 1897, 398-427: 
‘ Jacobus geen Christen 2’), Wrede (LC., 1896, 450-451), von Soden (7ZZ., 
1897, 581-584), Adeney (Critical Review, 1896, 277-283), Haupt (SX., 
1896, 747-777), Steck (ZSchw., 1898, pp. 169-188); Harnack (ACL. ii. 
I. pp. 485-491), R. P. Rose (RB. v. 519-534), and Patrick (James the 
Lord’s Brother, 1906, 337-343). His companion hypothesis of a Jewish 
original for Hermas has met with equal disfavour (cp. Réville in RAR., 
1897, 117-122, and Stahl’s Patrist. Studien, 1901, pp. 299-356). 

+ The best statement of the case for the bi-lingual attainments (Aramaic 
and Greek) of most Palestinians is given by Dr. James Hadley in Zssays 
Philological and Critical (1873), pp. 403 f. 
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highly improbable that any epistle, intended ex hypothesz for circulation 
throughout the diaspora, would be written in Aramaic. Whatever bearing 
the fact has upon the origin of the writing, it should be acknowledged 
frankly that the author, like the auctor ad Hebreos, was thinking, as well 
as composing, in Greek. 


The wide differences of critical opinion upon James are not 
unparalleled in other departments of literary inquiry. Thus 
a very different writing, the C777s, was not only attributed to 
Vergil himself, but has been placed either before him or after 
him, as a work which either influenced, or was influenced by, 
his language. An almost equally large range has been covered 
by the efforts of classical scholars to place the Aetna of the 
Vergilian appendix, and the ux of Ovid presents similarly 
baffling features. The phenomena of criticism upon the 
Jacobean homily are perplexing, but they are not to be taken as 
discrediting the science of NT literary research. 


(D) TWO LETTERS OF JOHN THE PRESBYTER 
(2 AND 3 JOHN). 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the editions and studies cited below (p. 582) 
under ‘*The First Epistle of John” :—(a) 2 John: Ritmeier (de LElecta 
Domina, 1706); C. A. Krigele (de Kvptqg /Joannis, 1758); Carpzov 
( Theologica Exegetica, pp. 105-208); H. G. B. Miiller (Comm. in Secundam 
epistolam loannis, 1783); C. Klug (De authentia, etc., 1823); F. L. Gachon 
(Authenticité de la 2e et 3¢ bp. de Jean, 1851); Knauer (SX, 1833, 452 f.); 
Poggel (Der 2 und 3 Briefe d. Apostel Johannes, 1896)* ; Belser (7Q., 1897, 
150f., review of Poggel); J. Rendel Harris (Zx/.° iii. pp. 194f.); W. 
M. Ramsay (zézd. pp. 354f.); Gibbins (Z#xf.® xii. 228-236, 2 John a 
prophetic epistle) ; J. Chapman (/7:S, 1904, 357 f., 517 f., ‘The Historical 
Setting of the Second and Third Epistles of St. John’); V. Bartlet (/7S., 
1905, 204-216). (4) 3 John (generally in connection with 2 John): Heu- 
mann’s Commentatio in Joan. ep. Ii. (1778); Harnack (7U. xv. 3)*; 
E. C. Selwyn (Zhe Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse, 1900, 
133 f.); B. Bresky (Das Verhdliniss d. zwetten Johannesbriefes zum dritten, 
1906); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Hermes, 1898, 529 f.); G. G. 
Findlay, Fellowship in the Life Eternal (1909), pp. 1-46. 


§ 1. 2 John.—This note is written by a certain mpeoBurepos 
to a Christian community, figuratively described as the Elect 
Lady, some of whose members he had met (*) and valued for 
their integrity of Christian character. Owing perhaps to infor- 
mation supplied by them, he sends this warning against the indis- 
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criminate entertainment of itinerant teachers * who promulgate 
progressive or ‘advanced’ docetic views (”) upon the person of 
Christ. The note is merely designed to serve (2) till the 
writer arrives in person. He sends greetings to his corre- 
spondents from some community in which he is resident (#8) at 
present, and with which they had evidently a close connection. 


That éxA\exr} xvpla denotes a church is clear, in spite of recent arguments 
to the contrary (Poggel, of. cz¢. 127 f. ; Harris), from (a) a comparison of v.18 
with 1! and 5 of 1 Peter (an earlier writing circulated in Asia Minor); 
and (4) from the plurals of * * 1°, and™. The origin of this semi-poetic 
personification of the church (cp. Rev 22! and Hermas) or of a community 
(cp. 2 Co 11) as Kupla, may lie in the conception of a Bride of the kdpios 
(Eph 5*** cp, Jn 3). 


In the absence of any tradition upon the origin and 
destination of the epistle, Baur and Schwegler set to work upon 
a remark of Clemens Alexandrinus (Adumbrationes, iv. 437: 
secunda Johannis epistola, que ad uirgines scripta est, 
simplicissima est; scripta uero est ad quandam Babyloniam 
Electam nomine, significat autem electionem ecclesiz sancte). 
It is building too much on the term Sadyloniam in this 
blundering + fragment (in connection with 1 P 518) to identify 
the church addressed in 2 John with a section of the 
Roman church, however, as though the Diotrephes of 3 John 
were a symbolical expression for the bishop of Rome (Soter 
or Eleutherus), and the later note a controversial missive 
against the pretensions of the hierarchy. No hint of Montanist 
sympathies is visible in the letter, and there is nothing 
specifically Montanist about a term like éxAexry. 

When all trace of its original destination had been lost, it 
was natural to suppose that it would suit any church, and there- 
fore that it was addressed to the church at large (so Jerome, 


* As in Did. 11%? ‘Whosoever then shall come and teach you all these 
things aforesaid, receive him. But if the teacher himself be perverted and 
teach a different doctrine to the undoing thereof, hear him not; yet if he 
teaches to the increase of righteousness and the knowledge of the Lord, 
receive him as the Lord.’ See above, p. 460. 

+ Clement’s error in regarding ‘ Eklekta’ as a Babylonian Christian led 
him (as Zahn ingeniously argues, Forschungen, iii. 92f., 99f., JWT. iii. 383) 
to consider her and her children as Parthians. Hence the erroneous title 
apds IIdp0ous (v.1. map0évovs) prefixed to 2 John and afterwards to the 
group of the ‘Johannine’ letters. This solution had been already proposed 
by C. Wordsworth, though, unlike Zahn, he imagined the title to be correct. 
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Ep. 1234-2 ad Ageruchiam, after Clem. Alex.), by a process of 
inference similar to that of the Muratorian Canon on Paul. 
This was a particularly likely interpretation, in view of its 
position among the ‘catholic’ epistles of the Canon. But the 
note must have originally been meant for some definite com- 
munity, most probably for one of those in Asia Minor, though 
it is superfluous to chronicle the endless conjectures. 

§ 2. 3 John.—3 John is another note from the presbyter— 
this time a private note, addressed to Gaius, evidently a convert 
and disciple of the author (*), and a member of the same 
community or house-church (°) as that to which 2 John had 
been written. The immediate occasion of the note is the 
welcome news (°) of Gaius’s adherence to the true faith, and of 
his hospitality (°$) to itinerant preachers who are, it is implied, 
of sound character and doctrine. The duty of hospitality is 
pressed upon him, instead of, as usual (cp. He 13?), upon the 
local church as a whole or its heads (cp. 1 Ti 32, Tit 18; Herm. 
Sim. ix. 27, etc.), since one of its leaders, a certain Diotrephes 
(9-10), had repudiated the authority and suppressed some previous 
church-epistles of the presbyter, besides denying hospitality to 
his representatives. He would even carry his hostility the 
length of excommunicating their hosts, including Gaius, from 
the local community (cp. Abbott, Déa¢. 2258). With this 
opponent the writer promises to deal sharply when he comes in 
person (1°). Meanwhile he dispatches the present note (#4), in 
appreciation of his correspondent’s attitude ; Gaius is to continue 
his hospitality to the evangelists in question (°), who now bring 
this note to him. He must have preserved it among his 
papers, but there is no tradition upon his residence. The name 
was so common®* that it is precarious to argue from 1 Co 14 
or Ac 20 that his church was that of Corinth (Michaelis, 
Alexander, Coenen in ZWT., 1872, 264-271), or Pergamos (Wolf, 
Hilgenfeld, Thoma, Findlay), where John is said to have ordained 
him bishop (4/. Const. 74°), Thessalonika (another traditional 
site for his bishopric, Chapman), or Thyatira (Bartlet). 

The present note may be a letter of introduction for 
Demetrius (#7) and its other bearers (°°); although such 
letters were usually addressed to a community or church, not to 

* «©The coincidence of name [with the Gaius of 1 Co 1%] is as little 


surprising as it would be to find two hospitable Smzths in distant counties of 
England” (Findlay, p. 37). 
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an individual (cp. 2 Co 3! 823%; Polyk. Phi/. 14), the circum: 
stances were peculiar in this case (see above). If éxxAyoias 
could be read in v.!2 (cp. Gwynn, Hermathena, 1890, 304), 
Demetrius would be a presbyter. The name is too common to 
make it likely that he is to be identified with the Demas of 
2 Ti 4!° (Chapman),—as though the writer wished to prevent his 
bad reputation from discrediting him,—or with the Demetrius of 
Ac 19” (so recently Selwyn and Bartlet); and there is no reason 
to suppose (with Harnack and others) that the note of v.® was 
written to him, or that he was the sole bearer of 3 John. 


The note is set in a new light by the hypothesis of Harnack (0. cz#., also 
HD. i. pp. 213f., and Zhe Constitution and Law of the Church in First 
Two Centuries, 100f. ; cp. Schmiedel in #42. 3146-3147), followed by von 
Dobschiitz (Urc. 220-222), Windisch, and Knopf (VZ. pp. 206 f.), that the 
presbyter, who had already (2 Jn °) put the* church on its guard against 
itinerant preachers, is here opposed as an intruder by Diotrephes, the head of 
some local church, who feels that the interests of the organisation are no 
longer compatible with the outside supervision exercised over the Asiatic 
communities by the presbyter himself. The territorial authority of the latter 
is repudiated. On this view, the presbyter would be making a conservative 
protest against the first of the monarchical bishops. It was unsuccessful. By 
the time Ignatius came to write, the monarchical episcopate was fairly settled 
in Asia Minor; the action of Diotrephes was ratified by history, and John 
the presbyter’s reputation rested on his writings, not on his ecclesiastical _ 
policy. The theory, however, involves some speculative treatment of 2 John, 
e.g. the assumption that xupla practically admits the church’s independence ; 
also the assumption that Diotrephes was a bishop, and that he represented 
the monarchical episcopate, whereas he may have been on quite the opposite 
side ; and finally, the assumption that his fault was ecclesiastical rather than 
doctrinal (cp. Kriiger, ZW7., 1898, 307-311; Hilgenfeld, zdzd. 316-320 ; 
and Belser, 7@Q., 1897, 150 f.). 


§ 3. Zraces of 2 and 3 John in sub-apostolic literature.— 
No clear allusion to either note occurs in the apostolic fathers ; 
3 Jn # need not lie behind the phrase of Papias in Eus. H Z. 
iii. 39. 3 (am airijs rapaywopevas dAnOetas), and Ignatius did not 
require to have read 2 Jn ! in order to write ad Smyrn. 4}. 
The existence of the pair is plain, however. The allusion in the 
Muratorian Canon (‘epistula sane Judze et superscripti [supra- 


* Harnack considers 2 John to have been written, however, to another 
church, and refuses, on inadequate grounds, to see 2 John in 3 John ®. But 
this allusion in ® (@ypaya) refers in all likelihood to 2 John rather than 
to 1 John or to some lost epistle ; it was in order to avoid the last-named 
suggestion that dy was added at an early stage in the textual history of the 
letter. 
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scripti?] Ioannis duz in catholica habentur’) is certainly to 
2 and 3 John (cp. Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays, 99-100); the 
fragment has already referred to 1 John, which went with the 
Fourth gospel. Irenzeus (iii. 16. 8, cp. i. 16. 3) quotes 2 Jn 
78 as if it came from 1 John, with a laxity which is not un- 
exampled in subsequent writers. Both were known to Clement 
and Dionysius of Alexandria. For their earliest appearance, at a 
later date, in the Syrian church, see Gwynn (ermathena, 1890, 
281f.). Codex Bezz originally had 3 John (and therefore, 
probably, 2 John and 1 John) immediately before Acts, the 
‘Johannine’ epistles thus following the Fourth gospel. 2 and 3 
John could only have survived on account of their traditional 
connection with their author, and when the later development 
of the Johannine tradition obliterated John the presbyter in 
favour of his apostolic namesake, 2 and 3 John, like the 
Apocalypse, usually passed into the canon (so far as they passed 
in at all) as compositions of John the apostle. 


It was probably the fugitive character and the doctrinal insignificance 
of the notes which not only prevented their wide circulation but started 
doubts upon their canonicity. Origen (quoted in Eus. & Z. vi. 25. 10: 
[’Iwdvyns] xaradédourev kal émicrodnv mdvu dAlywv orixwv, ~orw Se xal 
devrépav Kal tplrnv* érel od mavres haciv yvyolous elvar TavTas* why odK elow 
otixwv dupérepar éxardv) and his pupil Dionysius (in #. Z. vii. 25. 10) both 
reflect these suspicions, Eusebius (#. £. iii. 25. 3), in mentioning the notes 
among the NT dvri\eydueva, alludes to the possibility that they were by a 
namesake of the apostle ; this early tradition, which is definitely chronicled 
by Jerome (de utr. inlustr.9: ‘relique autem due. . . Iohannis pres- 
byteri adseruntur, 18: . . . superiorem opinionem, qua a_plerisque 
rettulimus traditum duas posteriores epistulas Iohannis non apostoli esse, sed 
presbyteri’), and which reappears elsewhere (cp. p. 17 and_/ZS. i. 534f.), 
has been largely ratified by modern research. 


§ 4. Authorship.—The mpecBirepos is unnamed. Even on 
the theory that John the apostle survived till the beginning of 
the second century in Asia Minor and wrote one or both of the 
larger ‘ Johannine’ books, it would not follow that he composed 
these notes. There is no claim to apostolic authority, even in 
3 John where it would have been relevant on discipline and 
doctrine; and although Peter is termed a presbyter in 1 P 5}, 
this is in an epistle which had already explicitly called him an 
apostle (1 P 1), so that the former passage is not a parallel to 
the supposed apostolic origin of notes like 2 and 3 John, where 
the writer simply calls himself 6 tperBvtepos. The only important 
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figure of that age who is known to us as ‘the presbyter’ kar 
éfoxnv is John the presbyter, to whom Papias refers in exactly 
this fashion (cp. H. £. iii. 39. 15, xal todro 6 mpeoBirepos eAeye). 
The early tradition of his authorship has therefore won wide 
acceptance since Jerome’s day; so, ¢g., Erasmus, Grotius, 
Fritzsche, Bretschneider, Wieseler, Credner, Jachmann, Ebrard, 
Renan (iv. pp. 78f.), Forbes, Harnack, Selwyn, von Dobschiitz 
(Ure. 218f.), von Soden (LWT. 445f.), Heinrici (Uc. r29f.), 
J. Weiss, Peake, and R. Knopf (VZ. 32f.). The zpeoPurepos 
of the letters has an antipathy to gnostic speculation and an 
authority over the local churches similar to those reflected in 
Apoc 2-3. It is true that 2 and 3 John do not reproduce 
the distinctive eschatological or chronological tenets of the 
larger work, but in such small notes, written for a special 
purpose, there was no occasion to develop chiliastic opinions or 
any of the specific views promulgated in the Apocalypse. 
Furthermore, it must be noted that in Apoc 2-3 the pres- 
byter is giving each church érirayjy xvpiov (1 Co 75) in the 
name of the Lord, or rather év Adyw xupfov (1 Th 4% cp. 1 Co 720 
ovk éy GAXG 6 Kvptos), while in 2 and 3 John he writes xara rijv 
nv yvopnv (in the sense of r Co 7%). When allowance is 
‘made for a certain flexibility and versatility, there is little more 
difficulty in regarding 2 and 3 John as written by the author of 
the Apocalypse than in believing that Philemon and Colossians 
were almost contemporary products of Paul’s pen. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to suppose (Schleiermacher, 
Einl. 400; Clemen) that 2 and 3 John were written by different 
hands (2 John after 3 John, according to Clemen). 


The contents and characteristics of the two notes are too occasional to 
support the rival theory that they were pseudonymous, written under the 
name of John the apostle (Baumgarten) or the presbyter (Schmiedel) in order 
to correct the description of him by Papias (Liidemann, /P7., 1879, 565- 
676). Schwartz(Der Zod d. Sihne Zebedet, 42 f., 47 f.), who, like Harnack, 
rightly sees that they are genuine notes from the same hand of an Asiatic 
presbyter, conjectures (so Wendland) that the author’s name was left out in 
order that his title of 6 mpecBirepos might connect the notes with the more 
famous presbyter John. This would have been a roundabout way of reach- 
ing such an end. Bacon (/ourth Gospel in Research, 1910, 184f.) regards 
all the three ‘Johannine epistles’ as a piece of editorial framework or 
epistolary commendation written by the author of John 1-20 in order to give 
currency to the latter, and afterwards used by R, the author of John 21, who 
finally edited the Fourth gospel in its present form. But if any hypothesis 
along these lines had to be worked out, it would be better to connect the 
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author of 1 John with the appendix and the final revision of the gospel (see 
below). At all events, the common phraseology of 3 Jn ” and Jn 21% might 
as well be a reminiscence in the case of the latter (where the application is 
less natural) or the independent use ofa catch-word of the ‘ Johannine’ circle. 
For similar reasons, the parallels between 2 and 3 John and the longer homily 
(1 Jn.) do not necessarily involve the literary dependence of the former on the 
latter. In the case of a school or group, like the Asiatic ‘Johannine’ circle, 
the currency of phrases and ideas renders it not impossible that the smaller 
notes were written earlier and independently. 

When the theory that all five ‘Johannine’ writings came from John the 
apostle or John the presbyter is abandoned, and the gospel assigned to a 
different author from the apocalypse, the problem of the three epistles 
remains. Prima facte 1 Jn. goes with the Fourth gospel, either as written 
by the Fourth evangelist or by some like-minded Christian of the same 
group. 2 and 3 John, on the other hand, go more naturally with the 
apocalypse, when the latter is assigned to John the presbyter, in spite of 
traits like the doctrinal antichrist-conception of 2 Jn 7=1 Jn 2% 4%. The 
alternative would be to group them with 1 John, assuming that the latter was 
not written by the author of the Fourth gospel. In a problem like this, 
where the data are almost entirely drawn from the internal evidence of the 
literature, no result can claim more than a high degree of probability, but 
the scale appears to turn, upon the whole, in favour of the hypothesis that 
2 and 3 John were written by John the presbyter, whether before or after he 
wrote the Apocalypse it is not possible to say,—and that they diverge from 
1 Jn. The latter position is more than defensible.* The two notes have 
a distinctiveness of form and even of language which justifies the hypothesis 
that their origin is not that of 1 Jn. and the Fourth gospel. Thus we find 
idiosyncrasies like ef ris for the Johannine édy ris, épxduevost év capxt for 
é\ndvdws év capkt, Kowwveiv for Kowwviav éxewv, els olxiav for els rd té1a, etc. 
The collocation of xdpis, @Xeos, elpyjvn is not Johannine, and there are other 
resemblances to Pauline language, apart from the apparent acquaintance with 
1 Peter which 2 John betrays. The common denominator of language and 
style between 1 John and 2-3 John is patent. But ‘‘not even all these 
resemblances are conclusive. They are in no case very remarkable idioms or 
phrases. Current peculiarities and turns of language at Ephesus might account 
for them all, so far as they need to be accounted for” (Selwyn, p. 133). 


§ 5. Characteristics and style.—The notes reveal the pres- 
byter journeying (so Clem. Alex. guzs diues salu. 42) to and 
fro among his churches, and writing letters, now and then, 
to serve as temporary guides till he could arrive in person. 
He has a coterie of like-minded Christians (2 Jn ¥, 3 Jn “; 
cp. rt Jn 14 414) in whose name as well as in his 


* The difference of authorship between 1 Jn and 2-3 Jn is recognised by 
Credner (Z7/, i. 692 f.), Ebrard (359 f.), Selwyn (135 f.), J. Réville (Ze guatr. 
Evangile, 49 f.), Schwartz, and Jiilicher (Zz/, 216-218), especially. 

+ Cp. Apoc 18=2Jn?%. Thecontrast between this and 1 Jn 4? is equalled 
by the difference between 3 Jn “ and 1 Jn 4) 9, 


31 
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own he speaks with authority, and ¢he truth (3 Jn °°) is simply 
a life answering to the apostolic standard laid down by these 
authorities. Thus 2 John is a specimen of the excommunicating 
letters occasionally dispatched by early Christian leaders to a 
community (cp. 1 Co 5°), while 3 John is nearer to émoroAat 
ovotatikal (cp. 2 Co 3!) like Ro 16%, 3 


In 3 Jn1,as the use of dyamryrés for pidraros might be thought ‘* Schén- 
rednerei und nicht vom besten Geschmacke,” the writer added dy . . . ddnOela 
(U. von W. Moellendorff, pp. 529f.). In v.? Rendel Harris (Zx.° viii. 
167) proposes to correct epi to mpd, after the common formula in the papyri. 
The latter bring out the epistolary character of the notes. Thus, e.g., for xvpla 
as a term of affectionate courtesy, cp. ¢.¢. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iv. 243f. 
(Bepodre rH xupla wou); for kahds movety and the idea of 3 Jn °,* the papyrus- 
note quoted in Witkowski’s Zpistule Private Grece (1906), 5f. (Kadds 
movets el Eppwoa Kal Ta owrd oor KaTa yvwiuny éorly) and the second-century 
letter (Berliner Griechische Urkunden, ii. 84f., rpd pev wdvrwv edyouat ce 
vyalvew xTd.). The phrase in the fourth-century Christian letter of Justinus 
to Papnuthius (cp. Deissmann’s ZA. 203f.), a ofv wh moda ypddw Kal 
gAuvpapjow, may be an unconscious reminiscence of 3 Jn }° (cp. 2°). 


§ 6.. Date.—Those who ascribe the notes to John the apostle 
date them anywhere between 80 and 100, or even earlier (after 
Neronic persecution, Chapman). Otherwise, on the hypothesis 
of their composition by John the presbyter or some anonymous 
‘Johannine’ disciple, they may fall later, before 110 (Harnack), 
between a.p. 125 and 130 (Pfleiderer, Ure. iv. 165-166), between 
130 and 140 (Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, Zin/. 682-694; Weiz- 
sicker’s AA. ii. 239, and Briickner, Chron. 302f.), or even 
¢. A.D. 155 (Kreyenbthl, Zuglm der Wahrheit, i. 131 f.). Their 
lack of definite allusions to the gnostic systems and their 
attitude towards the ecclesiastical organisation of the church, 
however, are best met by a date not later than the opening 
decades of the second century (cp. J. Réville, Zes origines de 
lépiscopat, i. 204-208), when the organisation was being con- 
solidated. A period somewhat earlier than the Didaché and 
Ignatius would suit most of the requirements of these letters. 
Their similarity of tone suggests that they were written shortly 
after one another, but they stir rather than satisfy the curiosity of 
the historian. In the dark, wide bay of early Christian life, they 
glimmer like two adjacent specks of light, indicating some place 
where Asiatics dwell and work, unknown to passers-by upon the 
high seas, 

* J. R. Harris (Zx/.° viii. 166f.), Zahn (7V 7. i. 78). 


CHAPTER -1V. 
THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—although the earliest Greek commentaries 
(e.g. by Melito and Hippolytus) are lost, those of Oecumenius (cp. Diekamp 
in SBBA., 1901, 1046 f.), Andreas (ed. Sylburg, 1596), and Arethas survive, 
as well as Latin commentaries by Victorinus (cp. Ehrhard, ACZ. 484f.), 
Tyconius (cp. Souter in /7S. xiv. 338f.), Primasius, Apringius (ed. Férotin, 
Paris, 1900), Beatus (cp. H. L. Ramsay, Le .Commentaire de Papoc. par 
Beatus, 1900), etc., and the Syriac work of Barsalibi (cp. Gwynn in Herma- 
thena, vi.-vii.). Haymo, Joachim, and Rupert of Deutz are the best repre- 
sentatives of the medizeval school. The sixteenth century threw up the 
Annotationes of Erasmus (1516), with the commentaries of Bibliander (Basle, 
1569), Ribeira (Salamanca, 1591), and Winckelmann (Frankfort, 1590); the 
seventeenth added A. Salmeron’s Preludia (Cologne, 1614), De Dieu’s 
Animadversiones (1646), and the Cogétationes of Cocceius (Amsterdam, 1673), 
with the commentaries of Brightman (London, 1616), D. Paraeus (Heidelberg, 
1618), Mariana (1619), Cornelius 4 Lapide (1627), H. Grotius (Ammnota- 
tiones, Paris, 1644), and Hammond (London, 1653); while the eighteenth? 
produced Vitringa’s ’Avdxpiots (1721)®, Abauzit’s Dzscourse, Hist. and 
Critical (London and Geneva, 1730), and the commentaries of Schlur- 
mann (1722), Bengel (1740), Wetstein (Amsterdam, 1752), and Eichhorn 
(Gottingen, 1791). The literature of the nineteenth century includes the 
editions of Woodhouse (London, 1805); P. J. S. Vogel (Commentationes vit. 
de apoc. Joh., Erlangen, 1811-6); Ewald (Commentarius . . . exegeticus 
et criticus, 1828); A. L. Matthaei (Gottingen, 1828); Ziillig (Stuttgart, 
1834-40); S. P. Tregelles (1844); Moses Stuart? (1845)*; de Wette 
(1848) ; Ebrard (— Olshausen, 1853); C. Stern (1854); C. Wordsworth 
(London, 1860); E. W. Hengstenberg? (Berlin, 1861-2); J. Glasgow 
(Edinburgh, 1862); G. Volkmar (Ziirich, 1862); Alford? (1862); Wolf 
(Innsbruck, 1870); H. Kienlen (1870); Kliefoth (1874); J. L. Fuller 
(1874) ; Hofmann (1874); A. Bisping (Miinster, 1876); C. H. A. Burger 
(1877); J. P. Lange? (1878, Eng. tr. 1874) ; E. Reuss (1878); Garrat? 
(1878); S. Lee (Speaker's Comm. 1881); Waller (Freiburg, 1882); Ph. 
Krementz (Freiburg, 1883); Beck (1885); Diisterdieck* (— Meyer, 
1887); Kiibel (— Zéckler, 1888); W. Milligan (London, 1889); Randall 
(Pulpit Comm. 1890); F. S. Tiefenthal (1892); W. H. Simcox (CG7. 
1893), and Lindenbein ? (1895). More recent works include the editions of 





1 For the cloud of homiletical and prophetical books, see Elliott’s Hore 


Apocalyptica, iv. 275 f. 
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E. W. Benson (London, 1900) ; B. Weiss? (1902); C. A. Scott (CB. 1902); 
A. Crampon (Z’ Apocalypse de S. Jean, traduite et annotée, Tournai, 1904) ; 
Th. Calmes (Paris, t905)*; F. Weidner (Ammotations, New York, 1906) ; 
W. Bousset? (— Meyer, 1906); H. B. Swete? (1907)*; H. P. Forbes 
(New York, 1907); F. J. A. Hort (posthumous fragment, 1907); J. Weiss? 
(SWZ. 1907); Holtzmann-Bauer (/C.* 1908)* ; J. M. S. Baljon (Utrecht, 
1908); Moffatt (#G7. 1910) ; E. C. S. Gibson (London, 1910); A. Ramsay 
(Westminster NT, 1910); J. T. Dean (Edinburgh, 1915). 

(4) Studies—(i.) general :—Semler’s Weuwe Untersuchungen (Halle, 1776) ; 
A. Tilloch’s Dissertations Introductory to Study of the Language, Structure, 
and Conients of the Apocalypse (London, 1823); Liicke’s Versuch einer 
volistindigen Einleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis® (1852)*; E. 
Boehmer, wer Verfasser und Abfassungszett d. johan. Apokalypse und sur 
bibl. Typik (1855); H. J. Graber, Versuch einer histor. Erkidrumg... 
(Heidelberg, 1857); Meijboom, De Ojenbaring (1863); Manchot, Déze 
Offenbarung Johannes (1869); Farrar, Early Days of Christianity (1882, 
ch, xxviii.) ; E. Havet, Le Christéanisme et ses origines (1888, iv. pp. 314f.) ; 
Chauffard, L’apocalypse et son interprétation historique (1888); Lohr, die 
Offenbarung Johannes (1890); Milligan, Ddscusstons on the Apocalypse 
(London, 1893); S. Davidson, Outlines of a Comm. on Revelation (1894) ; 
H. Berg, Zhe Drama of the Apocalypse (London, 1894) ; W. Bousset (#22. 
194-212) ; Schmiedel (ZBz. 2514-2518); F. C. Porter (Hastings’ DZ. iv. 
239-266)*; E. C. Selwyn, Zhe Christian Prophets and the Prophetic 
Apocalypse (1900); Baljon (ZZ. pp. 241-265); Wernle’s Ure. i, (Eng. 
tr.) pp. 360f.; G. H. Gilbert, Zhe First Jnterpreters of Jesus (1901), 
pp. 332f.; F. C. Porter, Messages of Apoc. Writers* (1901), pp. 169-296 ; 
W. M. Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches* (1904); G. Linder, die 
Offenbarung des Johannes aufgeschlossen (1905); Calmes, L’apoc. devant la 
tradition et devant la critique® (1907); E. A. Abbott (Dzat. 2942, 2998, 
§ 11)*; J. Bonnet’s Zclaircissement de [apocalypse (1908); A. Reymond’s 
Explication (Lausanne, 1908); C. W. Votaw (B27. World, 1907, 32-40, 
290-299, 1908, 39-50, 314-328); J. J. Scott, Lectures on the Apocalypse 
(1909); A. V. Green, Zhe Ephestan Canonical Writings (1910), pp. 164- 
246; R. H. Charles (ZB.™ xxiii. 212-222); R. W. Pounder’s Historical 
Notes (1912); L. A. Muirhead (DAC, i. 71-81). (ii.) on special points : 
(a) religious ideas :—Herder’s Maran Atha (Riga, 1779); A. Schneider’s 
Essai sur les tdées de Papocalypse touchant la personne de Christ (Strassburg, 
1855); Bleek’s Vorlesungen (ed. Hossbach, 1862; Eng. tr. 1874); 
Gebhardt’s Lehrbegriff der Apocalypse (1873, Eng. tr.); Briggs, Messtah of 
the Apostles (pp. 285-461) ; Cone, Zhe Gospel and tts Earliest Interpreters 
(1893), pp. 346-361; M. S. Terry (/BZ., 1895, 91-100); Hofmann’s 
Vorlesungen (ed. Lorenz, 1896); Trench, Comm. on Epp. to Seven 
Churches’ (1897)*; J. O. Michael, Dze Gottesherrschaft als lettender 
Grundgedanke in der Offenbarung des Johannes (Leipzig, 1903); V. Ermoni, 
‘la cristologia dell’ Apocalisse’ (Riv. de Sctenz. Teol., 1908, 538-552) ; 
A. S. Peake, ‘The Person of Christ in the Revelation of John’ (Mansfeld 
College Essays, 1909, 89-109) *. (6) text, etc. :—C. F. Matthaei’s Apocalypsés 
Joh. grace et latine ex codicibus nunquam antea examinatis (Riga, 1785); 
A. Birch, Varie lectiones ad textum Apoc. (Copenhagen, 1800); F. 
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Delitzsch, Handschrifte Funde, i. (‘die erasmischen Entstellungen des 
Textes d. Apokalypse nachegewiesen aus dem verloren geglaubten codex 
Reuchlins’) 1861; Haussleiter’s ed. of Primasius in Zahn’s Forschungen 
sur Gesch. d. NTlichen Kanons (iv. 1-224)*; B. Weiss (7U. vii. 1, 
1891) * ; Goussen’s Zheolog. Studia (fasciculus i., ‘Apoc. S. Joh. apostoli 
versio sahidica’); G. H. Gilbert (Bzd/. World, 1895, 29f., 114f., ‘The 
Originality of the Apocalypse’); Gwynn, Zhe Apocalypse of S. John in 
Syriac (1897) * ; F. Palmer, 7he Drama of the Apocalypse (1903); Delaporte, 
Fragments Seibseoulas du NT. Apokalypse (Paris, 1906); F. C. Conybeare, 
The Armenian Text of Revelation (London, 1907; Text and Translation 
Society); Hoskier (Zhe Bohairic Version, 1910); for the ‘Origen’ scholia 
and recent criticism of the Latin versions, cp. Moffatt in Revzew of Theology 
and Philosophy, x. 199 f. 


§ 1. Outline and contents—(Cp. F. Palmer, Zhe Drama of 
the Apocalypse, 1905, and Swete, pp. xxix—xli.) 


11348 prologue.? 


lias vision of heaven, with John’s commission to write to seven 
Asiatic churches at , 
21-3” Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 


and Laodicea. 
41-5 vision of heaven, introducing 
Git the plagues of the seven seals— 
(1) the white horse (Parthian raid), 
(2) the red horse (war and bloodshed), 
(3) the black horse (famine), 
(4) the livid horse (pestilence), 
(5) the souls of the slain, 
(6) the earthquake and eclipse a last Day, panic of 


kings, etc.), 
Intermezzo :-— 
71-6 sealing of redeemed on earth, 
79-17 bliss of redeemed in heaven. 
8} (7) the silence (ominous pause for half an hour). 
3 vision of heaven, an episode of angels, introducing 
88g the plagues of the seven trumpets— 


(1) earth (shower of bloody hail and fire), 

(2) sea (volcanic bomb), 

(3) streams and springs (poisoned by torch-like meteor), 

(4) eclipse (partial), 

(5) demonic locusts, 

(6) demonic cavalry (Parthian invasion). 

Intermezzo :— 

> le episode of angels and a booklet, 
trl-14 the apocalypse of tbe two pdprupes. 





1 According to J. E. Symes (H/. xii. 409-420) the Apoc. is a series of 
visions by St. John, partly c. a.D. 68 but mainly a.D. 90-96, edited with a 
preface (11-%) and postscript, c. A.D. 100. 
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1135-8 (7) voices and visions in heaven, introducing 
12)? the dragon or Satan, war in heaven, 
131-0. 1-18 the Beast from the sea, the dragon’s vice-regent 
the Beast from the land, the vice-regent’s ally. 
Intermezzo :— 


\ war on earth. 


14)5 bliss of redeemed in heaven, 
148-20 episode of angels and doom on earth. 
15}8 vision of heaven, an episode of angels, introducing 
161-41 the plagues of the seven bowls—on 
(1) earth (adherents of Cczesar-cult punished by noisome 
ulcers), 


(2) sea (poisoned by coagulated blood) 
(3) streams and springs (turned into blood), 
(4) sun (scorching heat), 
(5) throne of the Beast (darkness), 
(6) Euphrates (dried up to facilitate Parthian invasion), 
(7) air (storm and cosmic collapse). 
visions of doom on 


pay (a) the realm of the Beast (Rome)— 

161° a taunt-song of doom on earth * 

1gi-0 a triumph-song in heaven— 

190 (4) the Beast and his allies, 

293-0 (c) the dragon or Satan and his adherents. t 
visions of 

204-8 (a) the great white throne, 

2118 (4) the new heaven and earth, 

219-225 (c) the new Jerusalem. 

7 \ Aly epilogue. ery 


The outcome of the opening vision (1%) is a commission 
to write charges to seven churches of Western Asia Minor 
(2-3). As the Roman emperors addressed letters to the Asiatic 
cities or corporations (the inscriptions mention at least six to 
Ephesus, seven to Pergamos, three to Smyrna, etc.; cp. 
Deissmann’s ZA. pp. 379f.), so Jesus the heavenly xvpuos 
communicates through John his instructions to these Christian 


* This magnificent dramatic lyric, after a short prelude (vv.'*), and a 
stanza of triumph over the oppressor’s fall (vv.48), describes the wail of kings 
(vv.%°), merchants (vv. 116), and seafaring men (vv.!7"!%), like Ezekiel’s 
well-known doom-song over the fall of Tyre. The closing lines (vv.*!-*) 
vividly portray the sudden, violent, and irrevocable doom of the grandeur 
that was Rome. 

+ The author welds together here the two mythological traditions of (a) 
a temporary restraint of the evil power, and (4) a temporary messianic reign, 
using the latter in order to provide a special reward for the martyrs. This 
re-arrangement obliges him to connect, though vaguely, the Gog and Magog 
legend with the recrudescence of Satan, and also to postpone the resurrection 
till after the messianic interval, 
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communities.* The scene then changes (41). The churches 
and their angels give place to a fresh tableau of the heavenly 
penetralia (4-5). The prophet is admitted to the celestial 
presence-chamber, where Christ as the redeemer of his people 
receives the book of Doom,} which he alone can open and 
read. At the breaking of each of the seven seals of this roll, some 
fresh woe is chronicled (6), the sixth being the great day of 
God’s wrath. Here the writer relieves the strain by a consoling 
rhapsody (7! %17), which lifts the eyes of the faithful over the 
foam and rocks of the rapids in which they were tossing to the 
quiet, sunlit pool of heavenly bliss beyond. The seventh woe 
drifts over, however, into a fresh cycle of catastrophes, introduced 
by trumpet-peals from seven angels (8-9). The sixth of these 
is also followed by an entv’acte (10-1118) of considerable length, 
in which the personality of the seer emerges on earth instead of 
(since 41) in heaven. A colossal jin, bestriding earth and sea, 
gives him a ffAapidiov whose enigmatic contents he has to 
digest. The fresh series of visions which now opens is con- 
cerned with the two protagonists of the final struggle, the 
messiah of Satan or the Beast and the messiah of God. The 
former is introduced in a foiled attack of antichrist on messiah’s 
forerunners (111%), and then in an equally futile onset of the 
dragon or Satan on messiah himself (12). The Roman empire, 
as Satan’s delegate on earth, then appears on the scene (13). 
Here is the crisis of the world! The imperial power, with its 
demand for worship, is confronted by an undaunted nucleus of 
Christians, and the prophet breaks off, in characteristically 
proleptic fashion, to paint their final bliss (14!) andthe corre- 


* The epistolary form into which the Apocalypse is thrown is intended 
(cp. Zahn, 77. iii. 300) to show that it was meant for circulation primarily 
in the churches of Asia Minor (cp. Steffen in Katholik, 1914, 313 f.). 

+ In the form of a papyrus-roll or dmicOdypadov (cp. Blau’s Studien zur 
Alt.-Heb. Buchwesen, 36f. ; E. Maude Thompson’s Paleography, 56-60, and 
E. J. Goodspeed, /BZ., 1903, 70-74), not of a codex in book-form (so 
recently Zahn), 

{ Even here the first Beast (z.e. the Roman empire) is identified with one 
of its heads (or emperors), z.e. Nero, who is a travesty (13°*= 5°) of the Lamb 
(his resurrection heralding the final conflict of God and the pagan power). 
Hence, whatever the number 666 originally meant (/7S. xiv. 443f., xvi. 

67 f.) as a naive parody of the sacred number seven, the prophet cryptically 
and cabbalistically’ identifies it -with the human personality of Nero (cp. 
Corssen, ZVW., 1902, 236f., 1903, 264f., and E. Vischer, zd¢d., 1903, 
167 f., 1904, 74f.), using the methods of gematria and isopsephia. 
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sponding tortures reserved for their impious opponents (14%). 
At this point the kaleidoscope of the visions again shifts 
abruptly. In a cycle of horrors, in which the element of 
fantasy becomes more ornate than ever, seven angels drench 
the world of men and nature with the anger of God, which can 
no longer be repressed (15-16). The impenitence of the world 
reaches its climax in the policy of the Roman city and empire, 
and the prophet describes in rapid succession the doom of 
Rome (17-18) at the hands of the Beast and his allies, the 
horrible fate of the latter (19), and finally the overthrow of the 
Satan who had instigated both (zo!1°), The general resurrec- 
tion and judgment which follow (201-15) usher in the closing 
description of the heavenly bliss rescued for the saints (211~225), 
which the poet describes in genuine Semitic fashion. From the 
smoke and pain and heat of the preceding scenes it is a relief 
to pass into the clear, clean atmosphere of the eternal morning 
where the breath of heaven is sweet and the vast city of God 
sparkles like a diamond in the radiance of his presence. The 
epilogue (22%?!) sounds the two characteristic motifs of the 
book, viz. its vital importance as an inspired scripture, and the 
nearness of the end which it predicts. 

Underneath this general unity of conception and aim, how- 
ever, there are incongruities and vacillations in the symbolism, 
isolated allusions, unrelated predictions left side by side, and 
episodical passages, which in several cases denote planes of 
religious feeling and atmospheres of historical outlook, differing 
not simply from their context but from one another. These 
features, together with the absence or comparative absence of 
distinctively Christian traits from one or two sections, the 
variations of christological climate, the juxtaposition of disparate 
materials, and the awkward transitions at one point after another, 
show that source-criticism of some kind is necessary in order 
to account for the literary and psychological data. John’s 
apocalypse, like most of its class, is composite (see above, p. 40). 

§ 2. Source-criticism. — Surveys by H. J. Holtzmann (/P7Z., 1891, 
520 f.), Baldensperger (Z7‘K., 1894, 232-250), A. Hirscht (Die Afokalypse 
und thre neueste Kritik, 1895), Barton (4/7., 1898, 776-801), Moffatt 
(HNT. pp. 677-689, and Zx/.7 vii, 224f.), A. Meyer (7R., 1897, 47f, 
g1f., 1907, 126f., 182f.), Porter (Hastings’ D&B. iv. 242f.), Bousset 
(pp. 108-129) ; Holtzmann-Bauer (HC.* iv. 390-394) ; adverse discussions 


by Bovon (Revue de théologie et philosophie, 1887, 329-362), Beyschlag (SX., 
1888, 102-138), Diisterdieck (GGA., 1889, 554f.), E. C. Moore (/&Z., 
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1891, 20-43), Milligan (Déscussions on the Apocalypse, 1893, 27-74), 
M.S. Terry (/BZ., 1894, 91-100), M. Kohlhofer (Dze Einheit des Apokalypse, 
1902; BZ., 1912, 46f., 108 f.), and Jacquier (77. iv. 362-376). 

The main analyses of the book may be classified as follows :— 

(a) The compilation-hypothesis posits several fairly independent sources, 
which have been pieced together by a redactor or by successive redactors, 
Most critics of this school find two Jewish sources. So, 4g., G. J. Weyland 
(7T7., 1886, 454-470; Omwerkings en compilatie-hypothesen, etc., 1888) 
saw Christian additions (¢. A.D. 100) in 11% 11.18 20 2_3, 56-14 (61. 16) 918 yo7 
p18 19 yall. We zgl-S pols 6-8 761-12. 15. 1a, 21 yyld yoi-10. 18b po7a. 12-18, 16-21, 
and two sources in & (A.D. 81)=1, 41-5° 6-8, 9, r124-!8 142-3 155 1617b-20 7414-20 
17-18, 19h 21°77 gots 14-15. - 3 (A.D. 69) to—12* 12-23, 14°"! 54 1618-16 
ete. yol2l 2ol-218; Ménégoz (Annales de Bibliogr. Théologie, 1888, pp. 
41-45), and O. Holtzmann (in Stade’s Geschichte Israels, ii. 658 f.), like K. 
Kohler (Jewtsh Encyclopedia, x. 390 f.), also postulate two Jewish sources ; 
but after Weyland this view has been best put by Eugene de Faye (des 
Apocalypse Juives, 1892, pp. 171 f.), who, working along the lines indicated 
by Spitta, distinguishes an anonymous Jewish apocalypse in 7° 8°97! 10! 
2-7 yyM-la. 19 7273, zg(t-S) 6-11 7618-20 yolM-16 17-21 gol-8. 7-15 211-6 written 
during the stormy reign of Caligula ; and another, also of Jewish origin, in 
[OIDs Be 8-11 pyI-1B, Wh-18 y 414-20 yo_7612% 17m. 2 yy 1098 219-27 2215 written close 
to A.D. 70. He correctly sees that 4-6 are inseparable from 1-3, containing | 
several allusions to the latter and partaking of the same Christian spirit and 
style. Three * Jewish sources are postulated by P. W. Schmidt (Anmer- 
kungen viber die Komposition der Offenbarung Johannes, 1891); one in 
4)-78, another in 87-1125 (10'-111* being an insertion), and a third in 1116195 
211-22°, with an anti-Pauline Christian author in 2-3 and subsequent 
(Trajanic) editorial work in 1 and 22%, This complicated scheme was 
no improvement upon Spitta’s triple division (Dze Offenbarung des Johannes 
untersucht, 1889); into an original apocalypse of John Mark, c. A.D. 62 
(= 146 9-19 2-9. gill gl-ld 61-17 Ql 79-18 99-10 298 0% 20-21) in which the 
Christian redactor under Trajan, besides numerous additions (e.g. 11% 78 
20 p97. 1. 17, 26-29 35-6, 12-18, Mf. 749-10 742-8. Mb-12 yy7-18 204-7 212-4. 6-8 299. 14-15. 
18b-20a), incorporated not only an apocalypse of 63 B.C. (=bulk of 10-11, 
[4ltlG. 18-20 752-6. 8 761-12, 17% 2 yyl-G6 1Ql-2¥ yol-% 5-8 21927 991-3 15), but a 
Caligula-apocalypse of A.D. 40 (=7)8 87-28 gl-2l yol-3. 5-7 7115. 19 21-5. 7-10. 
12-18 731-8. U-18 y4l-2 4-7. 9-Lla 7619-14. 16-17. 18-20 yQll-14, 16-21 yol-8. 8-15 p11. 5-6), 
J. Weiss (Dze Offenbarung des Johannes, 1904) makes one of his two sources 
Jewish, viz., a composite prophetic work (¢. A.D. 70)=10, 11}-38 y21-6. 14-17 
(1317) 15-19, 21*?’; this was incorporated with the original apocalypse of 
John the presbyter (A.D. 65-70) = 146 (7-8). 9-19 23, 4_5, 6-7, g, 127-12 1311-16 
(142-5). 14820 gol-10. 1-15 271-4 9935. Bf by a Domitianic redactor or editor, 
who desired to rally the Asiatic churches during the Flavian crisis. Bruston 





* W. Briickner (Protest. Kirchenzeitung, 1896, 653 f., 680f., 703 f., 733 f.) 
went one better; the Lamb, in one of his four Jewish sources, denotes the 
people of Israel. C. Rauch (die Offenbarung des Johannes, Haarlem, 1894) 
had already discovered five behind a Jewish apocalypse of A.D. 62. On 7-9 
especially see Charles’ Studzes in the Apocalypse (1913), 103 f. 
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again (Etudes sur Daniel et P Apocalypse, 1908, summarising his previous 
studies) holds that both of his (Hebrew) sources were Christian,- the one 
(Neronic) = rol 8-1 yz1-18. 198 yo1_y4l y4st po24 7618-16. 19 y71_193 glI_gol5, 
the other (cp. RTQR., 1908, 171-187; a posthumous work of John the 
apostle, composed by a disciple) = 14" 2-3, 41-10! 107 1114-19 142°: 12-18 pot l0 
2ri-8 226-18. 16-17. 20-21; the editor dove-tailed the one into the other and 
made alterations in both as well as additions. Vd6lter’s latest analysis (Dze 
Offenbarung Johannis, neu untersucht, 1904; sec. ed. 1911) approximates 
to this type of criticism, by postulating a Christian apocalypse of John Mark 
(c. A.D. 65), which was worked over by Cerinthus (as early as A.D. 70, = 10°44 
172-18 yyt-l8 yol-l6 y55-6.8 761-21 yzoll_226), and successively edited under 
Domitian and Hadrian. 

(4) A simplified variant of the compilation-theory is the Jewish and 
Christian hypothesis which posits only one Jewish original. Thus Vischer 
(‘ Die Offenbarung Johannes eine jiidische Apk. in christlicher Bearbeitung,’ 
TU. ii. 3, 1886, second ed. 1895) traced a Christian editor’s hand (e.g. in 
p12 9-14 79-17 py8b pol 73910 y4l-d. 213 1615 714 y9910 gosb-da. 6 gydb-8. 
14b 226-21, and the Lamb-passages) working on an earlier Aramaic Jewish 
apocalypse of the seventh decade; similarly Harnack, Rovers (77., 1887, 
616-634), Martineau (Seat of Authority, 217-227), an anonymous writer in 
Zeitschrift fiir alt. Wass. (1887), 167 £. ; S. Davidson (ZV7, ii. 126f. ; Aramaic 
Jewish apocalypse translated and edited), and von Soden (V7. 338 f.: 
Jewish apocalypse, ‘ written between May and August of the year A.D. 70,’= 
8-225, edited and altered by John the presbyter under Domitian, with a 
few later editorial notes from another hand in 1° etc.). 

(c) According to the incorporation-theory, the Apoc. is substantially a 
literary unity, but it incorporates several earlier fragments of Jewish or 
Jewish Christian origin. These are variously disentangled, but there is a 
substantial agreement upon most. According to Weizsicker (4A. ii. 173 f.), 
who first propounded the hypothesis, they lie in 7° 117-® 12-13, and 17. 
Sabatier (Zes origines littéraires et la composition de T Apocalypse, 1888) 
found Jewish fragments in 111-18 12-13, 14% 1618-14 16 71-192 194-200 
219-22° ; Schon (L’origine de [ Apocalypse, 1887), less extensively in 117% 
121-9. 18-17 and 18; and Pfleiderer (Uve. iii. 400f.) in 11-14, 17-18, and 21° 
225, This line of criticism is followed by Bousset, Jiilicher (Zzn/. § 22), 
C. A. Scott, F. C. Porter, McGiffert (4.4. 633 f.), A. Meyer, E. A. Abbott, 
Baljon (JZ. 241-265), Wrede (Zntstehung der Schriften des NT’, 103-104), 
Schmiedel, and Calmes, amongst others ; of all the theories it does most 
justice to the linguistic unity on the one hand, and to the disparate phenomena 
of the text upon the other. 

C. A. Briggs (Messtah of the Apostles, 285-461) detects a fourfold editing, 
with redactional matter, ¢.g., in 17% and 22!8-!¥, of earlier (mainly Hebrew) 
apocalypses, written prior to A.D. 70, the latest being a special source written 
by the apostle John (including 11°-3). According to a more recent theory 
(B. W. Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 1910, 157 f.), 1-3 and 
228-1 are simply a prologue and epilogue added by some Ephesian editor to 
invest the Palestinian apocalypse with apostolic authority; but they do not 
claim apostolic authority, and their links with 4-227 are not broken so easily. 
Nor is the theory that John’s early martyrdom underlies 117"? at all plausible, 
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The seven cities or their churches disappear with 41", and the bulk of the 
apocalypse is certainly a tale of two cities, Babylon and Jerusalem; but 
these are not played off against one another, and the special phenomena 
of 4!-227 are not sufficient to disprove identity of authorship in 1-3+22°"8 
and 4'-227. Bacon finds traces of the Ephesian editor in 4° 5° 797 g4 114 8 
12° 153 17% 14 19} etc. 

Barth (Zzn/. 250-276) explains the different time-allusions in the book 
by the simpler expedient (after Grotius) of conjecturing that John revised and 

“reissued, under Domitian, an apocalypse which he had already (shortly before 
70) composed for the smaller audience of the Asiatic churches. Similarly 
Symes (see above, p. 485), Charles (Studies, 109), and H. B. Workman 
(Persecution in the Early Church, p. 46, cp. pp. 355-358), the last named 
suggesting that ‘‘ while the apocalypse was mainly written in or about 69 
(certainly before 70), the opportunities for a convict in Patmos to transmit 
such a work to the mainland were few,—the letters to the seven churches 
would be short notes sent separately, easily concealed,—-and consequently the 
publication of the work as a whole in Asia was not until 95 or so.” 

On Wellhbausen’s analysis (Analyse der Offenbarung Johannis, 1907), 
followed by Wendland (HBT. i. 2. 382 f.), the apocalyptist edited even the 
letters to the seven churches (¢.g. in the promises of 27° etc. and 210% 22-28 8b. 
10-12, 20-21) | as well as the seven seals (inserting, ¢.g., 7 8°>-4, 718 being a separate 
fragment) and the seven trumpets (in 9!** 9-1), changed the original Christ of 
to!4 into an angel, and incorporated two Jewish fragments from A.D. 70 in 
112? (oracle of Zealots) and 12 (Pharisaic, editorial touches in 12? and 
elsewhere), besides doubling the original single witness (=Flijah) of the 
Jewish source in 11°"), and the original single Beast of the Jewish source in 
13. Further editorial touches are detected in 157% and in the present text 
of the seven bowls source (¢.g. in 16°!” 15-16) ; in 17, as in 12, two separate 
Jewish sources have been pieced together; the brushwork of editorial 
Christian touches is found in 18% * 19!?-18; the Jewish source in 20!%5 
has been coloured by the Christian editor in 20*® 1 12 14; 231 995 is certainly 
composed by the apocalyptist himself, but 22!8-!®, like 11-3, must be the work 
of some further redactor, for whom the fourth evangelist was the apocalyptist. 
The latter wrote under Domitian. 


Overprecision and arbitrary canons of literary analysis have 
handicapped most of these theories. ‘Differences of style 
undoubtedly exist, in different portions of Revelation, but not 
a tenth part of such differences as separate Zhe Tempest from 
Richard 1. In contrast with all the other books of the NT, 
the Apocalypse of John is written in a language of its own, a 
blend of Hebraic Greek and vernacular Greek, defiant of 
grammar. Its peculiarities stamp the whole work—barring a 
few phrases—as not only conceived by one mind but also 
written by one hand” (E. A. Abbott, Déat. 2942,* xxiii.; cp. 
Gallois, RB., 1894, 357-374). This sense of stylistic unity tells: 
against most forms of the compilation-hypothesis, for example, 
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but it does not rule out the view that, while the Apocalypse is 
neither a literary conglomerate nor a mechanical blend of earlier 
shreds and patches, it contains not simply divergent traditions 
but earlier sources which have been worked over for the prophet’s 
own purpose. He has wrought as an editor no less than asa 
transcriber of personal visions. In some parts the Apocalypse is 
not a vision at all. It represents not only the literary embellish- 
ment of what the writer remembered he had seen in moments of 
ecstasy, but the re-setting of fragments which were current and 
honoured in the circle where he moved. 

One further consideration falls to be noted at this point. 
The unsatisfactory results of the source-criticism of the Apocalypse 
have not simply been due, as in the case of Acts, to a prosaic 
Western and ultra-rigid conception of what an early Oriental 
author could have written. There are other causes. (i.) The 
criterion of Jewish or Christian is hazardous in a book which 
deals with eschatology, where no primitive Christian could work 
without drawing upon Jewish traditions, in themselves neither 
stereotyped nor homogeneous. Though a given passage may 
not be couched in Christian language, it does not necessarily 
come from a Jewish pen. The Jewish nucleus of the Apocalypse, 
¢.g., cannot be disentangled by the naive expedient of cutting out 
all references to the Lamb, etc. A closer examination of its 
contents reveals omissions which prove unmistakably a non- 
Jewish origin; eg. the lack of any reference to the prevalent 
category of the ¢wo aeons, the return of the ten tribes, the con- 
temporary Jewish wail over the cessation of sacrifice after a.D. 70 
(cp. Apoc. Bar 101), the expiatory function of the martyrs’ 
death, and the law (cp. Charles’ note on Apoc. Bar 15°).  (ii.) 
Inconsequence of a certain kind is one of the psychological 
phenomena of visions, and (iii.) any transcript of these, 
especially by a poetic nature, is certain to reflect the changes 
which come over the spirit of religious as well as of other dreams. 
(iv.) Many of the inconsistencies and incongruities were due to 
the fact that the author, as an apocalyptist, inherited old tradi- 
tions which not only had passed through various phases before 
they reached him, but had to be re-adapted to a later situation. 
The last-named consideration was first stated by Gunkel in his 
epoch-making Schopfung und Chaos (1895), and ever since then 
the principles of the veligionsgeschichtliche school have been 
employed in the best literary criticism of the Apocalypse to 
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check an ultra-literary bias. Gunkel himself failed to allow 
enough for the references to contemporary history (cp. Well- 
hausen’s critique in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 215 f.); he made 
extravagant claims for the Babylonian origin of the traditions 
(especially in ch. 12); and, at first, he failed to allow enough 
for the element of genuine prophetic vision and experience in 
the book. But it is only in the light of the principles which he 
laid bare that a due estimate can be formed of the seer’s literary 
method in dealing with his material. 


The traditions employed in the book reach back primarily (cp. Schlatter, 
BFT., 1912, xvi. 6) to OT prophecies like those of Daniel, Ezekiel, and 
Zechariah ; several of the visions imply that the seer had been brooding over 
such scriptures. But neither their shape nor their content is explicable apart 
from a wider use of such traditions as were current in later Jewish 
literature. There are also elements akin to Zoroastrian, Babylonian, Greek, 
and Egyptian eschatology, astrology, and cosmology which were not altogether 
derived indirectly from the apocalyptic channels of the later Judaism (cp. 
Clemen’s Ure. 87f., F. Boll’s Aus d. Offenbarung Johannis, 1914; also 
Exp.® i. 160f., 375f., etc. ; and Charles’ Studzes, pp. 50f.). For the mytho- 
logical background, e.g., of 64, cp. H. Gressmann in Deutsche Literatur- 
zettung (1907), 2252f., and M. W. Miiller in ZVW. (1907) 290-316; for the 
astrological basis of the Parthian tradition in 9, Fries in /Jahrd. fir 
die klass. Alterthum. (1902) 705f.; for the mythological basis of 12, 
Calmes (RB., 1903, 52-68) and B. Allo (RB., 1910, 509-554), Cheyne’s 
Bible Problems (195-207), and Pfleiderer’s Zarly Christian Conceptions of 
Christ, 56f.; for 19!7*1 see Gressmann’s Ursprung d. Isr.-jtid. Eschaio- 
Jogie, 136f.; and for 20'* see ERE. i. 203f., and Klausner’s Messéan. 
Vorstellungen ad. juid. Volkesim Zeit d. Tannaiten, 61f. 


§ 3. Structure.—A source first becomes visible in 7}°. Ch. 7 
is not a literary unit with editorial touches (Weyland, Erbes, 
Bruston, Rauch), but the combination of a Jewish (Jewish 
Christian: Volter, J. Weiss) fragment (7!%: so, e.g., Vischer, 
Schmidt, Pfleiderer, Porter, Bousset, von Soden, Scott, Well- 
hausen) or fragments (Charles, 7!°, 748) with an original delinea- 
tionin 7°17, The scenery of the former (cp. 14!) is not organic to 
the prophet’s outlook. The winds are never loosed, the sealing is 
not described, and the sealed are not seen. Thecollocation of the 
fragment with what precedes (winds = 61%, numbering = 6", seals 


= 61", standing = 6°) is editorial. Its connection with what follows — 


depends on whether 71* and 7°!" represent the same group viewed 
from a different standpoint—as if John applied the Jewish oracle 
to the real Jews, God’s Israel of faithful Christians—or different 


wens. 
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persons, the 144,000 being Jewish Christians as opposed to the 
numberless multitude of Gentile Christian martyrs. Upon the 
whole, the tenor of the Apocalypse tells in favour of the hypothesis 
that 7%!" represents 7! read in the light of 5° (so, ¢.g., de Wette, 
Bruston, Porter, Wellhausen, Hoennicke’s /C. 194f.) with a 
specific application to the candidatus martyrum exercttus. 

In 101"! the author drops the figure of a roll of Doom being 
opened, and describes the subsequent oracles as a BiBAapidvor of 
prophecy émi Aaois kat €Overw Kat yAdooas Kat Baotedor roAAols, 
whose contents he had digested. For some reason, perhaps to 
make room for this new source, he omitted a seven-thunders 
cycle. The following oracles (11-13, perhaps even 11-19) in- 
corporate, in whole or part, this BuGAapidioy (so, e.g., Sabatier, 
Weyland, Spitta, Pfleiderer, and J. Weiss), although its origin 
(Jewish or Christian), date (Neronic or Vespasianic), and exact 
outline can no longer be determined with any precision, owing to 
the freedom with which the composer has worked over his source. 
Thus 111? is commonly taken as a scrap of the Zealots’ prophecies, 
just before A.D. 70 (so, é.g., Bousset, Wellhausen, Baljon, J. Weiss), 
but the whole of r1*8 is more probably a Jewish (or Jewish 
Christian) oracle of that period.* In 1114-8 the prophet leaves 
his source in order to herald the final crisis by noting the seventh 
trumpet and the third woe, in an overture which leads up to two 
sagas drawn from the mythological background of messianism. 
12!” represent a Jewish source edited and probably translated 
by the writer, but the real problem of the passage lies not in its 
literary analysis but in the determination of the precise form of 
the sun-myth (Greek, Egyptian, or Babylonian) which ‘the Jewish 
original adapted for messianic purposes. 13! 9 is one of the 
passages in which a Caligula-source has been more than once 
detected, either Jewish (Spitta, Pfleiderer, de Faye, O. Holtz 
mann, Rauch) or Christian (Erbes, Bruston, Briggs), mainly 
because ‘Caligula’ in Greek and Hebrew answers to the early 
variant (616) of the Beast’s number; but the source might as 
readily be Neronic or Vespasianic (Kohler, J. Weiss, etc.). The 
ghastly scene in 141°, with its abrupt allusion to ¢he city (v.%°), 
belongs to the same cycle of tradition as 11118, but it is not quite 


* Abbott, however, points out that in Ezekiel and Zechariah, two of the 
main models for John, the measuring of the temple does not take place till 
after the old temple has fallen. He is right in contending that John’s 
attitude to such items of history is that of a poet, not of an exact historian. 
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certain whether it is a fragment, Jewish (Sabatier, Pfleiderer, 
Rauch) or Jewish Christian (Schon, Erbes, Bruston, J. Weiss, 
etc.), or simply an original sketch on the basis of tradition. The 
twofold thread of tradition in 16! is obvious, but again the 
author may have twisted together the ideas of (a) a last conflict 
between God and the world-powers, and (4) Rome’s ruin at the 
hands of Nero redivivus and the Parthians, without using written 
sources. The latter idea proleptically introduces 17 (see p. 505), 
where the main difficulty is to ascertain whether there are two 
sources or one, whether both are Jewish, and whether the 
revision indicates one hand or two (cp. Peake, ZZ. 161 f.). 
17/4 is an abrupt proleptic allusion to 191, but the writer 
first of all edits (in 182% 4) an earlier doom-song over the fall 
of Babylon-Rome which voices, like the source underlying 17, 
the exultation as well as the indignation of a Jewish apocalyptist 
over the guilty, glorious empire. In 19-1, and especially in its 
horrible finale, one would be almost relieved to discover a Jewish 
source (so, ¢.g., Vischer, Sabatier, de Faye, Weyland, Spitta, von 
Soden); but neither here nor even in 20 are the results of the 
literary analysis convincing. More plausibility attaches to the 
analysis of 219-225, which is the imaginative delineation of a 
Christian ideal (1115-17) in terms of a‘ Jewish tradition originally 
describing an earthly Jerusalem surrounded by the respectful 
nations of the world. Several traits in the sketch (eg, 211% 16 
2124-278 92%. 8% 5) are plainly inappropriate in the new settting 
to which they have been transferred, but they are retained not 
only for the sake of their archaic association, but in order to 
round off the pictorial description of the eternal city. They do 
not necessarily prove the existence of the Jewish source which 
most critics find in the whole passage, and some prefer to trace 
under the repetitions and parallelisms a dual Christian ending 
(so, @.g., Erbes and Selwyn). 

The comparatively well-marked unity of the apocalypse does 
not exclude upon the one hand the possibility that it embraced 
sources of an earlier date which the author worked up for his 

_own purpose, to meet the requirements of a later age. Even on 
the hypothesis that no sources were employed, it cannot have 
been the product of a single vision, much less composed or 
dictated at a sitting. ‘The truer hypothesis, that earlier leaflets 
or fragments of tradition were re-set, although their date and 
shape and aim can no longer be ascertained with precision, 
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simply involves that the writer as a poet and a practical religious 
seer attached primary importance to the new sense which he 
found in the inherited materials. Upon the other hand, there may 
be traces (pp. 37f.) of subsequent editing, during the Trajanic 
period or later. (i.) The use of the book in Christian worship * 
(cp. 1% 27 etc.) probably accounts for prose glosses like @ ciow 
. « » Oeod (45), of ciow .. . yhv (5°), d eiow.. . dylwv (58), 


TO yop... éoriv (108), » yap... mpodyretas (19'), Kal 
KéxAntar . . . Geod (191), and otros . . . mupds (2014), as well as 


for the references to the Lamb, eg., in 13° and 14% (ii) 
Several cases of transposition or misplacement also occur within 
the traditional text. Thus (a) 16 is an interpolation or a gloss 
misplaced perhaps from 3/8 or 3%. (6) 18 has been displaced 
from its original position between the last éru and the first dz of 
1873 (so Beza, Vitringa, Volkmar, Baljon, Weiss, and Konnecke, 
BFT. xii. 1. 37-38) by a copyist whose eye confused dre oi 
éumopot aov with ot eumopor tovrwy. (¢) Probably 19%! also 
has been disturbed from its original site at the close of 17, where 
the hierophant angel is speaking (cp. 17!7=19% words of God). 
The displacement in this case was not accidental, but due to 
a scribe who saw that the similar assurance in 215 22° related 
primarily to future bliss rather than to judgment, and who took 
the first A€yes not as a divine saying (cp. 21°), but as angelic 
(22°). (d) 2014, which is textually suspect in any case, is either 
a marginal gloss (so, Kriiger: GGA., 1897, 34, von Soden, 
Wellhausen) or, more probably (cp. Haussleiter, 212-213), 
displaced from its original position after 20%, where it would suit 
the context ‘better, since there is no question of any second 
death except for human beings. The misplacement was due to 
the attraction of @dvaros in 201. (e) The loose contexture of 
the epilogue (22%!) is improved (cp. ZGTZ. v. 580-581, Charles 
in £7. xxvi. 123) if vv.%7 are placed between ® and 1, and 1!” 
interpolated between 1° and 17. 

If the apocalypse, like the Fourth gospel, was edited prior 
to (or, in view of) its reception into the canon, the most likely 
traces of the process would be found in 1!% and 221819 The . 
former passage, however, might conceivably have been added by 
the author, like the zpoofusov of Thucydides, after he had 


* The liturgical element is naturally more prominent than in Ephesians ; 


cp. the antiphonal bursts of song (Zz. 2138-2140, 3242) in the congregation, 
the responsive amen in 5'4 7” etc. 
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finished the book: as a whole. The change from the third 
person to the first (1°) is not unexampled in such cases, and 
a certain sententious objectivity is not unnatural at the com- 
mencement of an ancient writing when the author is introducing 
himself. A similar uncertainty besets the uncompromising claim 
in 221819 (cp. En 1041), which might be taken as part of the 
apocalyptic literary tradition (cp. ¢g. Slav. Enoch 487°), The 
likelihood, however, is that it represents an editorial note (so 
Jn 21%) designed to authenticate the writing as in the direct 
succession of the OT prophecies (cp. Jos. Amt. xx. 11. 2), 
possibly also to warn wilful or careless copyists (so Eus. HZ. 
v. 20).. Whether written by the author or appended by an 
editor, it definitely asserts that the apocalypse is entitled to the 
canonical privilege of the OT scriptures. 


This latter passage has been used, in recent developments of criticism upon 
the NT canon, to support the paradoxical thesis that the Apocalypse was the 
first NT scripture to become canonical (cp. Leipoldt, GX. i. 28f., Hans 
Windisch, ‘Der Apokalyptiker Johannes als Begriinder der NT Kanons,’ 
ZNW., 1909, 148-174, with Harnack’s Reden u. Aufsdtze, ii. 239f.), and 
that this claim of a book which contained sayings of the Lord, descriptions of 
God’s kingdom on earth, and church-epistles, paved the way for the subsequent 
canonization of the gospels, Acts, and epistles. 


§ 4. Traces in early Christian literature——From an allusion 
like that of Phdlad. vi. 1 (ornAai ciow kai tddor vexpdv, éd’ ois 
yéyparrat povov dvéuata dvOpérwv)= Apoc 31 (to Christians of 
Philadelphia, roujow airov orvdov . . . Kal ypdw ér adrov To 
dvoua Tod Geod pov KTA.), it is possible that Ignatius had read the 
apocalypse, but the occasional similarities of language between 
it and Barnabas (¢.g. 1% 1%=Barn vii. 9, 215=Barn vi. 13, 
2210. 12— Barn xxi. 3, cp. Clem. Rom. xxxiv. 3) are insufficient 
to prove any literary filiation. If the testimony of Andreas is 
reliable, Papias knew the apocalypse; which is intrinsically 
likely, since its chiliasm would appeal to the bishop of Hierapolis 
as it did to Justin Martyr (Aol. i. 28, ddus kadetrar Kal caravas 
kal dutBoros, Os €k TOV HuETépwv ovyypappdrwv épevvycavres pabety 
dvvacbe, Dial. 81). Like the Fourth gospel, it became speedily 
popular in some gnostic circles. Cerdon and Marcion naturally 
would have nothing to do with it, but it circulated among the 
Marcosians and Valentinians as a sacred book, and the 
Montanists in particular, if we may judge from their opponents 
(Eus. HZ. £. v. 18) and from the scanty traces of their own 


32 
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opinions (cp. Zahn’s GX. i. 205 f.), exploited’ it in the interests 
of their propaganda. 

The repeated echoes in the epistle from the churches at Vienne and 
Lyons (Eus. #. Z. v. 1) prove that it must have reachcd Gaul by about the 
middle of the second century. Indeed, Irenzeus (v. 30. 1) could appeal not 
only to those who had seen John, but to maou rots crovdalos cai dpxatois 
dvrvypdgos. If the language of Hermas (Vzs. ii. 2. 7, iv. 3. 1) could be 
interpreted as referring to our apocalypse, it must have been known to the 
Roman church even prior to Justin Martyr. By the end of the second 
century, it was circulated not only at Alexandria (Clemens Alex.), but in the 
African churches (Tertullian). 

The use of the book by the Montanists especially led, by 
a curious phase of revulsion, to the earliest serious criticism 
which was levelled at it by any party within the church. It is 
significant that the first explicit reference to the apocalypse 
occurs in Justin Martyr’s Déa/. 81. He tells Trypho that, like 
all other orthodox Christians, he believed that there was to be 
not only a resurrection of the flesh but “a thousand years in 
Jerusalem, which will then be rebuilt, adorned, and enlarged, as 
the prophets Ezekiel, Isaiah, and others declare.” In proof of 
this he interprets Is 6522 as a mystical reference to the thousand 
years of Ps 90%, and then proceeds, kat ére 8% Kal rap tiv dyvip 
tis, @ dvopa Iwavvys, els tov drooréAwv Tod Xpiorod, év daroxadvyer 
yevonern xidua ern Toupee ev ‘Iepovoadtp rods TO huetrépwy Xpiorg 
muotevoavras mpoepyrevoev. Justin evidently ranks John, as the 
author of the apocalypse, in the prophetic succession. Tapa 
yap piv, he continues (82), Kal péxpe viv mpopytixa xapiopard 
éorw. Justin values the apocalypse because its evidence for 
the chiliastic eschatology was conveyed through prophetic 
ecstasy. Chiliasm, however, was not at all so popular in the 
Western church, and the Montanist movement tended to draw 
suspicion upon persons or books which claimed the prophetic 
spirit of ecstasy. This reaction was one of the influences which 
told against the reception of John’s apocalypse. Thus, in the 
anti-Montanist Muratorian Canon, the reference runs: ‘apoca- 
lypses etiam Iohannis et Petri tantum recipimus, quam quidam 
ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ Here John’s apocalypse has 
risen above Hermas, but not yet above the Petrine apocalypse. 
Among the most prominent critics who rejected its authority 
was Gaius, the Roman churchman at the opening of the third 
ventury. Prior to him the church-party who were afterwards 
dubbed the Alogi, had demurred to the symbolism of the book 
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as unedifying, and to some of its prophecies as fantastic and 
ridiculous ; but Gaius, who evidently attributed its composition to 
Cerinthus (cp. Schwartz’s Zod d. Sthne Zebed@i, 1904, 33-45; 
ZNW., 1914, 210f.), took objection to its inconsistencies with 
the rest of the NT; ¢.g. 87"! contradicted 1 Th 5%, 9% was out 
of keeping with 2 Ti 3!%18, and Satan (207) was already bound 
(Mt 12%). All this distaste for the book formed part and parcel 
of a strong antipathy in certain circles of the early church. ‘In 
the course of the third century the reaction in the East against 
the book was in full swing. The rise of Greek Christian scholar- 
ship during the ‘long peace’ after Severus (A.D. 211-249) made 
men more conscious of the critical difficulties of common author- 
ship of Apocalypse and gospel. The slackening of persecution 
set free the natural recoil of the Hellenic spirit against the 
apparent materialism with which the rewards of the blessed and 
the glories of the heavenly Jerusalem are portrayed” (C. H. 
Turner, /ZS. x. 372). The fortunes of the apocalypse, after 
this point, form a chapter in church history. Though its unpopu- 
larity in the Syrian and Greek churches (cp. Gwynn, of. cit. civ.) 
did not prevail in the end over the acceptance of it by the Latin 
churches of the West, yet this movement of antipathy threw up the 
first piece of serious literary criticism upon the book. ‘“ Between 
350 and 450, Greek texts of Revelation were rare in the Eastern 
half of the empire. The best minds of the Greek church, men 
such as Eusebius Pamphili, and Dionysius of Alexandria, denied 
its Johannine authorship. Living in an age when old Greek was 
still the language of everyday life, they were too conscious of the 
contrasts of style which separate it from the Fourth gospel to 
accept the view that a single author wrote both. Having to 
accept John the apostle as author of one or the other, they 
decided in favour of the gospel. In the West, on the other 
hand, where both documents circulated only in a Latin dress, 
men were unconscious of these contrasts of style, and so found 
no difficulty in accepting both as writings of the apostle John” 
(F. C. Conybeare, Zhe Armenian Text of Revelation, pp. 161 f.). 

Dionysius grounds his objections to the apocalypse not on 
the score of its millenarian teaching, although he had been in 
controversy with an Egyptian bishop called Nepos on that very 
point, nor on the score of its obscurity, but on other grounds. 
In the second volume of his work wept émayyehidv (as cited by 
Eus. #. £. vii. 25) he refers to earlier Christians who had re- 
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jected the book entirely, after a careful and critical examination ; 
Twes piv ov Tov mpd Hav HOérnoav Kal éverkedacav wdvTy 7d 
BiBrLov, Kal’ exacrov’ Kepddasov SvevOivovres dyvwordy te Kal 
aovrdoyiorov aropaivovtes WevdecOai te THY ervypadyv. “Iwdvvov 
yap ov« elvat A€yovowv, GAN odd droxddAvpw clvar thy opddpa Kal 
Taxel Kekaduppevyv TO THS Gyvolas wapamerdopatt. These views, 
together with the attribution of the book to Cerinthus, plainly 
refer to the second-century criticisms passed by the so-called 
Alogi and Gaius. Dionysius, however, hesitates to follow this 
radical lead. He thinks that the apocalypse is the work of “a 
holy and inspired person” called John, but, he adds, ‘*I would 
be slow to admit (od pay fadiws av ocvvOeiunv) that he was the 
apostle, the son of Zebedee, the brother of James,” the author 
of the Fourth gospel and the First epistle. The evidence he 
leads is purely internal. (1) The John of the apocalypse 
expressly mentions himself by name, unlike the author of the 
gospel and the epistle. Who this John was, is not certain (zotos 
5é ovros, ddnAov). Had he been the beloved disciple, he would 
have indicated this. Perhaps, of the many Johns, he was John 
Mark or another John of Asia Minor. “AAAov dé tiva ola tov 
év “Aoia yevopevor, érel cai dvo gacly év Edéow yevéoar pvjpara. 
Kal éxdrepov “Iwavvov A€yerOar. With this conjecture on the 
authorship, he then passes on (2) to differentiate the apocalypse 
from the Fourth gospel (and First epistle) in style and conception. 
Compared with the latter, he premises, the apocalypse has a 
distinctly foreign look (dA\Aouordryn Sé Kal evn, pyre ébarropevyn 
pyre yeutvidoa TovTwv pydevi, oxeddv, as ciety, pyde ovdAdAa Hv 
mpos aiTa Kownv €xovoa). This general impression of an alien 
origin is borne out by a scrutiny of the language (ris ppdcews). 
The gospel and epistle “are composed not only in faultless 
Greek (drraiotws kata tiv tov “EAAjvev Poviv), but with great 
skill in their expressions, their arguments, and the arrangement 
of their expositions (zoAAod ye det BapBapdv twa pOdyyov 7 
codouiopov 7) Sdws idiwricpov ev adrois ebpeOjva)”; the author 
had the double gift of knowledge and of expression. As for the 
author of the apocalyse, says Dionysius, “I will not deny that 
he had seen revelations and received knowledge’ and prophecy, 
but I notice that his dialect and language are not correct Greek 
(ovk dxpiBds éAXnviLovcay); he makes use of barbarous con- 
structions (idwpaciv re BapBapikois), and sometimes of actual 
solecisms (kai wov Kai woXotxiloyta).” 
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The solecisms (T. C. Laughlin, Zhe Solecisms of the Apoca- 
lypse, Princeton, 1902) are patent. The only question is how 
far they are due to lack of culture or to the influence of Semitic 
idiom. The Hebraistic colouring is evident in anomalous 
phrases like dddoxew with dat. (2, after 5 7105), the variation in 
the gender of Ayvds (41° after Is 63%), the collocation of fem. 
substantives and mascul. adjectives or participles (e.g. 4! 114 
17°), or of nominatives and accusatives (10° 11°, also 5° 1467-14 
etc.), or of nominatives in apposition to genitives (1° 31), datives 
(g!4), and accusatives (27° 207), and mannerisms of style such as 
the nomin. pendens placed at the opening of a sentence for 
emphasis (¢.g. 3!? 68 etc.), and the redundant airés in relative 
clauses (3° 72° etc.). These are due in part to the translation 
of Hebrew or Aramaic sources, in part to the influence of the 
LXX, which is more marked than in the Fourth gospel—e.g. in 
the use of phrases like the temple of the tent of testimony (cp. 
Ex 40% etc.), évdmoy (‘="295), the repetition of prepositions (71-9 
1618 etc., cp. Zec 61), and of special words (see odpxas in 19), 
with 16}8 and Zec $12). See Charles’ Studies, pp. 79-102. 

The criticism of Dionysius thus opens up the problem of the 
relation between the apocalypse and the Fourth gospel, in- 
cluding the authorship and (inferentially) the date of the former. 

§ 5. Zhe Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel.—The relationship 
of the two books is best solved by attributing them to the same 
school or circle in Asia Minor but to different authors. Such 
affinities of thought and style as are evident in both writings 
(e.g., the relation of God, Christ and the believer; keeping God’s 
word or commandments; the use of parentheses and of the 
antithetical method), imply no more than the use of a common 
religious dialect which contemporary writers of the same group 
might fairly be expected to share, for all their idiosyncrasies. It 
is the latter which are decisive. The apocalypse ignores many 
of the most characteristic and favourite terms of the Fourth 
gospel, eg. GAnbea, dAnOjs, aAnOads, avti, amrexpiOn Kal eirev, 
adidvat Tas dpaptias, OeGcbat, ide, idios, Kaas, pévrot, wdvrore, 
wappyota, mwrore, vd (accus.), and xapé. Furthermore, it often 
uses the language of the gospel in a way of its own; the aidvios 
of the latter it employs only once (14°), and it never connotes 
it with wy; dgios takes the infinitive, not va; épyou replaces 
eXGé; pas and 6 xéapos are invariably physical, not spiritual ; 
éxeivos is never substantival, way never transitive ; ‘Iepovcadyjy — 
is substituted for “IepocdAvpa, and ovr is never used of historical » 
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transition. These instances might be multiplied (cp. Bret- 
schneider’s Probabilia, 150-161 ; Liicke, pp. 660f. ; J. Réville, Ze 
guatrieme évangile, 26-47, 333 f.; Selwyn’s Christian Prophets, pp. 
81f., 222f.).* It must suffice here to point out that the apoc. 
reserves TO dpviov for Christ, while the gospel confines dpviov to 
Christians and uses 6 dvds rod Oeod for Christ. Their common 
use of the redemptive function of the Lamb is not distinctive ; 
it was widespread in primitive Christendom. The apparent 
coincidence of the Logos is still less real; the applications of 6 
Adyos in Jn 17* and of 6 Adyos rod Oeod in Apoc 19!8 are drawn 
from totally different soils in pre-Christian Judaism and turned 
to alien ends. Affinities of style like the use of wa or of éx 
(after ome, rnpetvy) are unimportant.t In several cases, as in 
that of the Logos, the presence of similar or identical phrases 
only betrays the radical difference of standpoint between the two 
books; ¢g. oxynvow in Jn 1 and Apoc 7”; and Jesus Tee 
from the Father (Jn 1o!® and Apoc 2%), 

The strong linguistic presumption against the theory that the 
relationship of the two books is one of common authorship, is 
amply corroborated by the differences of religious thought, christo- 
logical, spiritual, and eschatological. Christians in the apocalypse 
are never bidden love God or Christ (the dydmy of 2+ 19 is mutual 
affection between members of the church); on the contrary, 
they are ranked as dodAo, which in Jn 15 is explicitly de- 
scribed as an inferior relationship from which Jesus has raised 
his disciples. Similarly, the conception of believers as children 
or sons of God is wholly absent from the apocalypse; the 
solitary allusion (21") in the latter is eschatological, and even so 
it is an OT quotation. All this tallies with the remarkable 
difference of emphasis in the idea of God. He is a dazzling, 
silent, enthroned figure of majesty, not a Father in direct touch 
with his children on earth. God’s love t is only once mentioned, 
and that casually in an eschatological prediction (20° tiv médw 
TH yyarnpevynv) ; the fatherhood of God (for Christ’s sonship, cp. 

* Selwyn, like Thoma (ZW7., 1877, 289-341), regards the gospel as a 
correction of the Apocalypse. 

+ ‘So far as these tests [z.¢. of language and style] can go, they strengthen 
the criticism of Dionysius, who (we must remember) was a Greek, weighing 
stylistic and grammatical differences found in books written in his own 
language” (J. H. Moulton, Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 490). 

+ Christ’s love is rather more prominent (1° 3°, cp. 3"), but this is not a 
specifically ‘ Johannine’ trait. 
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76 227 25.21 41) is ignored entirely (even in 217 eds is substituted 
for the OT ¢is warépa); and the conception of the Spirit is 
purely prophetic,* in as sharp contrast to the Fourth gospel as 
the concrete, realistic eschatology. It is not too much to say 
that such idiosyncrasies decisively outweigh any affinities of 
language or conception which may be urged to the contrary. 


Bruston (Ztudes sur Daniel et P Apocalypse, pp. 74f.) surmounts the 
difficulty of the style by conjecturing that while John the apostle composed 
the gospel and epistles, the apocalypse (or rather, Bruston’s second source 
for it) was not written till after his death by one of his disciples, ‘ peut-étre 
sur la recommendation que le vieillard lui en avait faite avant sa morte et 
d’aprés le récit quil lui avait fait oralement de la révélation et des visions 
qu’il avait eues 4 Patmos.’ This, however, fails to meet the crucial dis- 
crepancy of religious outlook f (especially in eschatology) between the 
apocalypse and the Fourth gospel. The same objection is valid against 
Zahn’s (V7. § 74) view that while the gospel and epistles were revised by 
friends of John, who knew more about Greek than he did, the apocalypse 
was left unpolished. The reason alleged for this (‘‘the more important the 
contents, the less important the form”), that a prophet transcribing his 
visions is less inclined than a historian or teacher to embellish the first draft, 
involves the extraordinary assumptions that the contents of a gospel are less 
important than those of a prophetic ecstasy, and that the apocalypse is no 
more than the transcript of ecstatic visions. 


§ 6. Date—The Neronic date (ze. prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem and after Nero’s massacre of the Roman Christians) 
appeals especially to those who feel the dramatic situation of 
passages like 111“, and who decline to admit the use of any 
sources. It is handicapped, however, by (a) the phase of the 
Nero-redivivus myth which the apocalypse represents, and above 
all by (4) the fact that no worship of the emperor, which is 
adequate to the data of the apocalypse, was enforced until 
Domitian’s reign. The hypothesis of a date during Vespasian’s 
reign (so, ¢.g., B. Weiss, Diisterdieck, Bartlet: 4A., 388f., C. A. 
Scott) evades (a) but not (4). Vespasian did not take his 
official divinity very seriously. There is no record of any 
persecution during his reign; such might conceivably have 


* We even get the angelus interpres of the apocalyptic tradition and the 
seven spirits of the older Babylonian or Persian mythology. 

¢ ‘‘ The writer of the Fourth gospel has a very definite conception of how 
the Lord spoke on earth ; it is difficult to think that the same writer at any 
period should have represented Him as speaking after the manner—the quite 
distinct and sustained manner—in which He speaks in the Apocalypse. The 
earlier date does not help us out of this difficulty” (J. A. Robinson, /7%., 
1908, p. 9). 
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taken place, but Christians seem to have enjoyed a comparative 
immunity under him, and our available knowledge* of the 
period renders it unlikely (cp. Linsenmayer’s Bekdmpfung des 
Christentums durch den rimischen Staat, 1905, 66f.) that any- 
thing occurred either under him or under Titus to call forth 
language so intense as that of the apocalypse. Some parts of 
the book (e.g. in 13 and 17) may be referred to (Jewish ?) sources 
of this period, but the manifesto as a whole demands a concrete 
situation for which the relations of the empire and the church 
during the eighth decade of the first century do not furnish any- 
thing like sufficient evidence. The most probable solution is 
that, when John wrote, Christians were being persecuted here 
and there in Asia Minor for what Domitian regarded as the 
cardinal offence of refusing to acknowledge him as the divine 
head of the empire. It is not necessary to assume that any 
widespread ‘ persecution’ in the later and technical sense of the 
term was before the prophet’s mind. He himself (19) had been 
only banished or imprisoned like some of his friends (2™, cp. 
Clem. Rom. 9). But from the position of matters he argued 
the worst. The few cases of hardship and martyrdom in Asia 
Minor and elsewhere were drops of rain, which warned him that 
a storm was rolling up the sky. Eusebius probably exaggerates 
when he speaks of “many others” along with Clemens and 
Domitilla (Z. Z. iii. 18), and the period of terror was admittedly 
short (HZ. Z£. xx. g-11, cp. Tert. Apol. 5), but it dinted the 
tradition of the second century deeply, and in any case the 
crisis opened John’s mind to the fundamental issues at stake. 
It is this sense of the irreconcilable antagonism between the 
imperial cultus and Christianity, rather than any specific 
number of martyrdoms, which accounts for the origin of the 
apocalypse during the latter years of Domitian. Its language 
and spirit reveal a situation at once more serious and definite 
than any caused by earlier allusions to persecution for Zhe Mame 
or My Name which obtained more or less widely after the 
Neronic outburst (see p. 323). John sees another name set up 
against the name of Christ, and he stamps it as the essence of 
blasphemy to recognise any such title. ‘The Domitianic demand 
for what John dubbed the worship of the Beast is to be met by 

* The alleged evidence from Suetonius (Vesf. 15) and Hilary of Poitiers 


(c. Avian. 3) for a persecution under Vespasian is not worth the trouble of 
weighing. On the title udprus, see Kattenbusch (ZV WV., 1903, 111-127). 
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passive resistance on the part of those who put loyalty to Christ 
above any other loyalty. ! 

‘The Domitianic date thus offers a fair explanation of this 
apocalypse’s references to the worship of the Beast, in the 
light of contemporary history during the latter part of the first 
century. It is also (a) in line with the earliest tradition, 
and (4) corroborated by the internal evidence of the document 
itself. ; 

(a) Wherever Epiphanius derived his information that John’s 
exile and release took place during the reign of Claudius (haer. 
li. 12, 233), it is palpably a wrong tradition, unless the tradition 
meant Nero, whom Epiphanius carelessly calls by his second 
name. So far as the early church had any tradition on the 
subject, it referred the banishment to Domitian’s reign. 

The tradition emerges (after Papias ?) in Irenzeus, whose remark on the 
name of antichrist is quoted (Eus. 4.2. iii. 18) as follows: ef 6¢ dvagdavdov 
év TH viv Kaip@ KypirrecOat Todvoua adrod, de éxelvov dv éppéOn Tov Kat rhv 
dmroxdduww €opaxdros. ode yap mpd roAdod xpdvou éwpdOn, GAA osxXEddv Emi 
THs huerépas yeveds, mpds T@ TéAer THS Aoweriavod apxjs. It isnot possible to 
turn the force of this passage by pleading (so, é.g., Simcox, Selwyn) that 
Irenzeus confused the reign of Domitian with his (cp. Tac. H7s¢, iv. 2. 11) 
temporary regency in A.D. 70 (January to October), or by referring éwpdOn to 
6’Iwdvyns instead of to 7 droxddvyis (so, ¢.g., Wetstein, MacDonald's Life 
and Writings of St. John, New York, 1880, 169, E. Bohmer: Uber Verfasser 
und Abfassungszett des Apokalypse, pp. 30f., Bovon, and Chase, /7'S. viii. 
431-435).* The latter is particularly unsuccessful (cp. Abbott, Dzat. 29774) ; 
the subject of éwpd0n is plainly the apocalypse just mentioned, and, as 
Trenzeus elsewhere (e.g, ii. 22. 5) declares that John lived till the reign of 
Trajan, there would be no sense in saying that he was seen during Domitian’s 
régime, 

(4) Ch. 17 discloses a plurality, or at least a duality, of 
literary strata as well as of traditions. Those who postulate a 
Jewish source (so, ¢g., Vischer, Weyland, Charles, Schmidt, 
Sabatier, Ménégoz, von Soden) usually make it a Vespasianic 
oracle, prophesying doom for Rome as the persecutor of God’s 
people. When the source is taken to be Christian, the 
Domitianic editor’s hand is found especially in 1711 (so Harnack : 
TU. ii. 3. 134f.; ACL. ii. 1. 245-246, Briggs, Gunkel, J. Weiss, 
etc.). But neither on these hypotheses, nor on those of two 
sources (¢.g. Wellhausen), are the data of the passage quite clear. 
The strata of tradition can be seen overlapping more clearly than 
the editorial processes of revision or combination. Thus, in 

* Cp. Hort’s ed. pp. 41-42, and Jacquier, V7. iv. 317-318. 
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vv.®: 12f, the Beast is the infernal Nero redivivus, while v.! 
identifies Domitian with Nero the Beast; and it is hard to 
believe that one and the same writer could simultaneously regard 
Domitian as a second Nero and expect Nero redivivus as a semi- 
supernatural power. Upon the whole, one of the least unsatis- 
factory solutions is to take ! as a Domitianic gloss by the 
Christian editor, who also added ® (if not all of ®) and“ toa 
Vespasianic (Jewish ?) oracle in 17“ which anticipated the down- 
fall of Rome at the hands of Nero redivivus and his Eastern 
allies. The reckoning of the seven Roman kings, which resembles 
the calculations of 4 Esdras and Barnabas (4), begins with 
Augustus* (so Tacitus) and passes over the three usurpers 
(Galba, Otho, and Vitellius ; cp. Suet. Vesfas. 1), as provincials 
would naturally do, to whom the struggle of the trio was no more 
than a passing nightmare. The sixth and reigning emperor (6 eis 
éorw) is Vespasian, with whom the Flavian dynasty took up the 
imperial succession after Nero’s death, which ended the Julian 
dynasty, had well-nigh broken up the empire (13°). Vespasian’s 
successor, Titus, is to have only a brief reign. As a matter of 
fact, it did not last more than a couple of years. After him, the 
deluge! Nero redivivus (76 @ypiov), who had already reigned 
(6 Hv), but who meanwhile was invisible (kat ov« gor), is to 
reappear from the abyss, only to be crushed finally (kai «is 
drdAcav trdye). Thus the downfall of the persecuting empire 
is to be heralded by the advent after Titus of one belonging to 
the seven (é« rév érrd éorwv) emperors who, on the traditional 
reckoning of the Aeads, were to see the rise and fall of Rome. 
The author of v.!, living under Domitian, is obliged to identify 
the latter with Nero (as in another sense some of his own pagan 
subjects did);7 but he still anticipates the imminent crisis 
predicted by his source. It is plain, therefore, that a Vespasianic 
oracle has been brought up to date in v.4; the course of actual 
history had broken through the eschatological scheme at one 
point, but, while the prophet seeks (in the contemporary and 

* Augustus=ceBaords, a word which had (especially in Asia Minor) the 
distinctly religious connotation of worshipful, was one of the dvdyara 
Bdacpnulas (131) which horrified the prophet John. 

+ The caluus Nero gibe of the Romans had a sterner replica in early 
Christianity (cp. Eus. 1. Z. iii. 17: 6 Aoueriavds . . . Tedevrdv ris Népwvos 
OeoexOplas Te Kal Oeouaxias Siddoxov éavrdv Karecrhoaro. Sevrepos Sra Tov 


Kal’ hdr dvexlver Suwyysv, xalrep rod marpds abrg Oveomaciavod pndev Kad’ 
hav dromov érwohsavros). 
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historical note of v.!")* to repair the latter, he adheres firmly to 
his belief in it. 


No literary filiation can be established between the apocalypse and any 
other NT writing which throws light upon its date. But one incidental 
water-mark of the Domitianic period, first pointed out by S. Reinach, occurs 
in 6° (cp. the present writer’s study in Z#xf.7 vi. 359-369), where the im- 
munity of wine may be a local allusion to Domitian’s futile attempt (in 
A.D. 92) to check the cultivation of the vine in the Ionian provinces. 

The post-Neronic period is indicated by two other minor traits. (i.) The 
language, ¢.g., of 131 is sometimes used to prove that the apocalypse breathes 
the atmosphere of the wild commotion and anarchy before A.D. 70, This 
interpretation is certainly truer to the data than that which finds an allusion 
to the murder of Julius Czesar (so, ¢.g., Gunkel, Porter, and Bruston), or to 
Caligula (Spitta). But the point of the oracle is that this weltering chaos 
had passed, leaving the empire stronger than ever, under the Flavians. The 
apocalyptist looks back upon the bloody interregnum which followed Nero’s - 
death. The collapse of the Julian dynasty, so far from proving fatal to the 
State, had simply aggrandised its influence; the tradition of the wounded 
head (Dn 8°) had been fulfilled. This retrospective attitude, together with 
the belief in Nero redivivus, points away from the Neronic period. (ii.) A 
further proof that the apocalypse could not have been written earlier than 
the eighth decade of the first century is furnished by the evidence of Polykarp 
(ad Phel. 11°, cp. Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. 252 f.), which shows that the 
church at Smyrna could hardly have had, by A.D. 70, the history presupposed 
in 2°, 

Several reasons contributed to the popularity of the seventh 
decade date. (i.) The Tiibingen school required it for their 
thesis that the Balaamites and Nicolaitans were Pauline 
Christians whom the narrower faith of John the apostle attacked 
(cp. Hausrath, iv. 256f., and Baur’s Church History of First Three 
Centuries, i. pp. 84-87). Soon after Paul left Asia Minor, John 
settled there and wrote this vigorous pamphet in which he 
congratulated the metropolitan church of Ephesus for having 
detected false apostles like Paul, and for having resisted the 
subtle encroachment of the latter’s Gentile Christian propaganda. 
It is no longer necessary to refute this theory, except to point 
out that, when the Neronic date and the Johannine authorship 
are maintained, there is a much more plausible case for it than 
several conservative critics appear to realise. (ii.) Those who 


* John’s revisal of the seven heads is paralleled by the author of Daniel’s 
addition of the eleventh horn to the traditional ten, under similar historical 
exigencies. Bruston, Zahn, and Clemen (ZVW. ii. 109f., xi. 204f.) are 
among the few critics who still refuse to see any reference to Nero the 
infernal revenant. 
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ascribed both the apocalypse and the Fourth gospel to the 
apostle, naturally required a long period during which his 
thought and style were supposed to mature.*  (iii.) The 
allusions in 111! and elsewhere were taken to imply the period 
prior to the final destruction of Jerusalem, upon the view that 
the apocalypse reflected the contemporary situation in Palestine 
—a view not dissimilar to that which placed Hebrews in the 
same decade. The recognition of Palestinian traditions and 
sources removes any difficulty about the later date which may be 
felt on this ground. 


For recent defences of the Neronic date, see Hort (cp. JC. 160 f.), Simcox, 
Selwyn (0. czt. pp. 215 f.), Erbes (ZKG., 1912, 222f.), Edmundson (Ure. 
163 f.), and Henderson (Princzpate of Nero, 439f.). The Domitianic date is 
argued, in addition-to older critics like Mill, Hug, and Eichhorn, by Hof- 
mann, Lee, Havet, Milligan (Déscusszons, 75-148), Alford, Gloag (Zutrod. 
Joh. Writings), Salmon (7W7\. 221-245), Schafer (Hzz/. 347-355), Godet, 
Holtzmann, Cornely, Belser, Jiilicher, Weizsiicker, Harnack (ACZ. ii. 1. 
pp- 245 f.), McGiffert (4A. 634f.), Zahn, Wernle, von Soden, Bousset, von 
Dobschiitz, Wellhausen, Porter, R. Knopf (4VZ. 38f.), Abbott, Kreyenbiihl 
(Das Euglm der Wahrheit, ii. 730 f.), Forbes, Swete, A. V. Green (Zphesian 
Canonical Writings, 182f.), and A. S. Peake (V7. 164 f.), as well as t, 
from outlying fields, by J. Réville (Origines de Pepiscopat, i. 209f.), F. C. 
Arnold (Die Neronische Christenverfolgung, 1888), Neumann (ZC., 1888, 
842-843, reviewing Arnold), Ramsay (CZ. pp. 268-302, #7. xvi. 171-174, 
Seven Letters, 93-127), S. Gsell (Régne de Pémpereur Domitien, 1895, pp. 
307 f.), Matthaei (Preussische Jahrb., 1905, 402-479), E. T. Klette (Die 
Christenkatastrophe unter Nero, 1907, 46-48), and Wendland. 


§ 7. Odject.—Over two centuries earlier the great exemplar of 
apocalyptic literature had been published in order to nerve the 
faithful who were persecuted for refusing to admit the pre- 
sumptuous divine claims of Antiochus Epiphanes. John’s 
apocalypse is a latter-day pamphlet thrown up by a similar 
crisis. ‘The prophet believed that the old conflict had revived 
in its final form; Daniel’s predictions were on the way to be 
fulfilled when a Roman emperor blasphemously claimed the 
title of dominus et deus, and insisted on the rites of the Cesar- 


* Cp. Hort (Afocalypse, p. xl), ‘* Without the long lapse of time and the 
change made by the fall of Jerusalem the transition cannot be accounted for. 
Thus date and authorship hang together. It would be easier to believe that 
the Apocalypse was written by an unknown John than that both books 
belong alike to St. John’s extreme old age.” See below, § 8. 

+ Several critics who assign parts to an earlier date agree also that the 
final shaping of the book took place under Domitian (so, ¢.g., Erbes, Barth, 
and J. Weiss; and above, p. 491). 
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cultus as a test of loyalty.* This popular deification of the 
emperor, with the corresponding recognition of dea Roma, were 
particularly rampant in Asia Minor, and the apocalypse is a 
vigorous summons to the church to repudiate the cultus at all 
costs. Hence its emphasis upon the virtues of martyrdom and 
upon the speedy downfall of the Roman empire. 


**Rome shall perish! write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt.” 


The loyalist attitude of Paul, and even of the author of First 
Peter or of Clemens Romanus, is exchanged for a passionate 
belief that the empire is the incarnation of anti-divine power ; 
the prophet’s aim is to rally the faith of the church by heralding 
the imminent downfall of her oppressor. ‘The imperial cultus is 
taken to mean the last iniquity on earth, and Rome’s downfall 
means the downfall of the world. 

§ 8. Authorship.—The internal evidence thus shows.a writer. 
who was (or, was represented to be) an ardent Jewish Christian 
prophet named John, steeped in apocalyptic traditions, and in 
close touch with some of the Western Asiatic churches. The 
disjunctive canon which we owe primarily to the critical insight of 
Dionysius, Origen’s thoughtful scholar, further proves that he 
was not the author of the Fourth gospel (or, inferentially, of the 
First epistle of John). 

(a) The hypothesis of John the apostle’s authorshipt is 
ruled out by the acceptance of the tradition of his early martyr- 
dom (see below, Chap. V.(C.)), and, even apart from this, it is im- 
probable, especially as presented by those who maintain that the 
Fourth gospel (with the epistles) and the apocalypse were both 
written by him at the very end of his life. The acceptance of 
the Domitianic date, which throws the apocalypse close to the 
Fourth gospel, renders it quite impossible to maintain the 
common authorship of both works, as though, e.g., a short exile 
at Patmos temporarily transformed (Ramsay, Seven Letters, 87) 
‘the head of the Hellenic churches in Asia Minor’ into a 

* See Lindsay, Church and Ministry in Early Centuries®, 341, ERE. 
iii, 50-56, and iv. 525 f., and Case (Avolution of Early Christianity, 195 f.). 

+ So, recently, B, Weiss, W. H. Simcox, C. A. Scott, Zahn, Batiffol 
(Legons sur les évangiles*, 1907, 106f.), Stanton (GAD. i. 171f.), Lepin 
(L’origine du quatr. évangile, 1907, 257f.), Jacquier (JWT. iv. 321f.), 
Chapman’s John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel (1911), R. P. Allo (RB., 
1917, 321-375), and Abbott. . 
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Hebrew seer. Even the relegation of the apocalypse to the 
earlier date, and the inference that twenty or twenty-five years’ 
residence in a Greek city like Ephesus improved John’s style 
and broadened his outlook into a more spiritual range, do not 
suffice to meet the facts of the case. As Liicke and Alford * 
have pointed out, the Greek of the Fourth gospel and of the 
First epistle of John is not that of the apocalypse in an 
improved and maturer state. ‘‘The difference,” Swete rightly 
observes (pp. clxxviii—clxxix), “is due to personal character 
rather than to relative familiarity with Greek. And when style 
expresses individual character it undergoes little material change 
even in a long life of literary activity, especially after the age 
which St. John must have reached in a.D. 69 or 70.” The 
fundamental difference in the use of language is corroborated, 
as the same writer adds, by an equally decisive difference in the 
attitude of both writers to Christianity, which is not fairly 
explained by making the apocalypse the expression of a 
rudimentary faith. ‘Even conceding the priority of the 
Apocalypse, can we explain the difference of standpoint by 
development? Is the relation of the apocalyptic to the 
evangelical teaching that which exists between rudimentary 
knowledge and the maturity of thought? And is it to be 
maintained that St. John’s conceptions of Christian truths were 
still rudimentary forty years after the ascension, and reached 
maturity only in extreme old age?” The answer to these 
searching questions must be in the negative. 

Even those who give up John’s authorship of the Fourth 
gospel fail to make out a good case independently for his 
authorship of the apocalypse. Thus the vindictive, passionate 
tone of the latter is connected with the temper displayed in the 
incident of Mk g*** (Lk 95); but in that case we should have 
to assume that the rebuke of Jesus produced no impression on 
one of the two disciples, and that forty years later he was un- 
affected by what he had heard his Master say. If it is hard to 
fit the personality of the beloved disciple or the mystical 
genius who wrote the Fourth gospel to the personality of the 
apocalyptic seer, there are almost as great psychological 
difficulties in the path of those who would associate him with 


* Milligan (Déscussions, 185-186) also dismisses this theory (held, e.g., by 
Lightfoot, Galatians, 337, etc.) as ‘‘highly unsatisfactory.” To introduce 
amanuenses for the book does not help matters. 
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the son of Zebedee. These would not be insuperable if the 
apocalypse showed other evidence of apostolic (Johannine) 
authorship, but the reverse is the case. ‘Thus, in 37! (ddc0w aird 
kadicas per euovd év 7 Opdvw pov) the writer attributes to Jesus 
the very prerogative which the Lord disclaimed (Mk 10*). In 
111 the inviolability of the Jerusalem-vads is assumed, in 
contrast to the explicit logion of Mk 13!? (cp. Ac 64). The 
general scheme of the apocalypse, with its calculations of the 
end, is more in keeping with the eschatological methods of the 
later Judaism than with the spirit, eg., of Mk 124517, Mk 13°, 
Ac 1%8, and 713 (where the safeguarding of the elect precedes 
instead of following the crisis, where the four winds are agents 
of destruction instead of being geographical, and where the 
role of messiah is entirely omitted) differs from the synoptic 
scheme (Mk 137427) as 9/5 does from Mt 247 (so Gaius). These 
features suggest that the author was some early Christian prophet 
who sat looser to the synoptic tradition than one of the twelve 
would have done. This is borne out by the fact that he claims 
no apostolic authority, nor is there any evidence* that he had 
been an eye-witness of Jesus on earth. An apocalypse is nota 
gospel ; still, a personal friend is a personal friend, and the 
apocalyptic categories of 1% are not such as might have been 
expected from one who had been numbered among the inner 
circle of the Galilean disciples. Finally, though 1829 does not 
absolutely exclude the possibility that an apostle wrote it,—since 
apostles as well as prophets might describe objectively the order 
to which the prophet belonged,—the objective and retrospective 
tinge of 21! (the twelve apostles of the Lamb) suits a non-apostolic 
writer upon the whole better than an apostle. 


**Qne may wisely hesitate to define the area of the impossible, but it is 
surely in the highest degree unlikely . . . that an unlettered Galilean 
peasant should, in the stress of the Parousia expectation of those earliest years, 
have turned to literary investigation and Oriental learning, . . . and that, 
above all, one who had sat at the feet of Jesus could put forth a work in 
which the great teachings of the divine Fatherhood, the universal brotherhood, 
the spiritual kingdom scarcely appear, but in their place we hear hoarse cries 
for the day of vengeance, and see the warrior Christ coming to deluge the 
earth with blood ” (Forbes, /utern. Hdbks to NT. iv. 96). 





* *¢ That the writer of Rev. need not have known Jesus, remains a strong 
indication that he did not know Him” (Porter, DZ. iv. 265); cp. Hoekstra, 
op. cit. 366 f. 
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(4) When the hypothesis of an apostolic authorship is set 
aside, the choice lies between the two figures suggested by 
Dionysius of Alexandria, each of whom has advocates in modern 
criticism. (i.) Some Asiatic prophet of that name (so, ¢@.¢., 
J. Réville and Jiilicher). This is quite possible, as the name 
was common enough. (ii.) John Mark, however, is a more 
authoritative personality (Ac 13°18) than any unknown John, 
and his claims have been urged especially by Hitzig (Ueber 
Johannes Marcus und seine Schriften, 1843, pp. 11f., 67-116), 
Weisse (Zvangelien-Frage, 1856, pp. 91f. 140, 180), and 
Hausrath (iii. 268),* as well as by those who (like Spitta and 
Volter) make him responsible for one of the sources underlying 
the book (see above, pp. 489f.). Dionysius, who does not 
connect John Mark with the second gospel, brings forward no 
stylistic argument from that quarter; he simply dismisses the 
suggestion on the ground that John Mark (Ac 13}%) did not 
accompany Paul into Asia Minor. This would be no valid 
argument against the theory, for John Mark may have settled 
subsequently there quite as well as John the apostle. Acts is as 
’ silent on the one as on the other, in this connection. — Still, 
the share of Mark in the second gospel, if it does not absolutely 
exclude his composition of the apocalypse, does not favour it ; 
and, as the John-Mark hypothesis is a pure deduction from one 
or two statements and a large amount of silence in the early 
Christian literature, it has never commanded very much support. 

(c) The possibility that this apocalypse, like most of its class, 
may be pseudonymous (“qui hoc opus negabant esse Ioannis 
euangeliste, aut alium fuisse Joannem ab euangelista credebant, 
quemadmodum duas posteriores epistolas adscribebant Loanni 
non euangeliste sed presbytero, aut eum qui conscripsit librum 
id egisse, ut ab euangelista scriptus uideretur eoque locum suo 
instituto commodum affinxisse,” Erasmus) has also to be taken 
into account (so, e.g., Volkmar, $. Davidson, Weizsacker, Forbes, 
Wernle; Ure. i. 363, cp. Bacon in £xf." iv. 240 f., and Fourth 
Gospel in Research and Debate, pp. 160f.), particularly in the 
form of a literary fiction under the name of John the apostle. 
A priori, the hypothesis is legitimate. On the other hand, an 


* Hausrath, however, will not decide between John Mark and some other 
John. In any case, the apocalyptist, he holds, was a Palestinian Christian 
who strongly objected to the liberal practices of Pauline adherents in the 
Asiatic churches. 
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early Christian apocalypse was not necessarily pseudonymous. 
Hermas is not. It is true that the apocalypse of Peter, which 
ranked along with John’s apocalypse in some circles of the early 
church, belongs to the pseudepigrapha; but here the apostolic 
characteristics are definitely drawn by the author, whereas John’s 
apocalypse contains no specific traits which would lead the 
reader to imagine that the seer was an apostle.* Another 
raison d@étre for pseudonymity is absent, viz. the consciousness 
that the prophetic spirit was no longer present in the church. 
Though the contents of the apocalypse are sometimes no more 
than a secondary product of the prophetic inspiration, some of 
its cardinal passages represent direct personal visions; the 
ante-dated predictions in the apocalypse (eg. in 13 and 17) are 
too subordinate to necessitate a recourse to pseudonymity here 
as in the older Jewish pseudepigrapha. On the other hand, if 
John the apostle was martyred early, it becomes more possible 
to conceive how the apocalypse was written under his name 
towards the close of the century, and modifications of the 
pseudonymous theory in this direction are upheld by those who 
find in it earlier fragments or traditions either of John the son of 
Zebedee (so, ¢.g., Erbes and Bruston), or of John Mark, or of 
John the presbyter (see above, p. 489). 

(dZ) The last-named figure, however, may well have been the 
real author of the book. He suits the requirements at least 
better than any other contemporary who is known to us, and, 
unless we are content to share the pious agnosticism of 
Dionysius upon the apocalypse, as of Origen on Hebrews, or to 
adopt some form of the pseudonymous hypothesis, the balance 
of probability inclines to John the presbyter, who must have 
shared the prophetic and even the chiliastic aptitudes of the 
Asiatic circle to which he belonged,—this is a fair inference from 
his relation to Papias and the presbyter-traditions of Irenzeus,— 
who was a pabyris rod xupiov in the wider sense of the term (ze. 
a primitive Palestinian Christian), and who was one of the most 
important authorities in touch with the earlier apostolic tradition. 
It is more feasible to credit him with the rabbinic erudition and 
the eschatological lore of the apocalypse than one who was 
dypdppatos kal idudrys (Ac 41). 

* The seer is simply the drother of his readers (1° 6 ddeXgpds tudr Kal 
ovykowwvés). Paul in 2 P 3 is no more (6 dyamrnrds judy ddedpés), it is 
true, but there one apostle is supposed to be referring to another. 
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This hypothesis, which goes back to Eusebius (basing on the hint of 
Dionysius), was suggested afresh by Vogel* and Heinrichs (in Koppe’s V7. 
1818), and worked out from different standpoints by Eichhorn, Rettig (Das 
erwetslich dlteste Zeit f. d. Apocalypse, 1831), Bleek (cp. his Bedtriige zur Eo. 
Kritik, 184-200), Liicke (SK., 1536, 654 f.), de Wette, Schenkel, Ewald, 
Wittichen, Wieseler, Mangold, Credner, Neander, Keim, Havet, O. Holtz- 
mann, Mejjboom, Diisterdieck, Selwyn, Erbes, Harnack, Bousset, Kohler, 
Lindenbein, von Soden, Heinrici (Uvc. 1902, 126f.), A. Meyer (7‘R., 1907, 
138), and von Dobschiitz (Probleme d. apost. Zettalters, 1904, 91f.). Grotius 
threw out a conjecture to explain it (‘credo autem presbytero, apostoli 
discipulo, custoditum hunc librum ; inde factum ut eius esse opus a quibusdam 
per errorem crederetur’), but it is favoured more or less tentatively by 
recent critics like Loisy (Ze Quatr. Evangile, 134), Swete, McGiffert, 
Pfleiderer (Urc. iv. 116f.), Jacoby (Weutest. Ethik, 1899, 444-455), and 
Peake (JWV7,. 152 f.). 





* Vogel’s idea was that 44-11! and 19-3” were (Neronic) fragments, 
written by the apostle and subsequently edited by the presbyter, who (under 
Galba) was responsible for the apocalypse as a whole. Schwartz (ZVW., 
1914, 218) thinks that 1!° was added by the editor of the Fourth gospel in 
order to identify the author with the apostle John. Charles (27. xxvi. 54 f., 
119f.) argues that John died after completing 11-20%, the rest being added 
‘by a faithful but unintelligent disciple,’ who misplaced several portions of 


the material left by his master; the correct order is, 20!-8, 219-227 14-16. 17, 
2046 7-10. W-15, gyl-do 493-5 pybe-8 96-7. 16. 18. 12, 8-10, 18a. 20, 


CHAPTER V. 


(A) THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


LITERATURE. — (a) Modern editions—G. Hutcheson (London, 1657); 
Lampe’s Comm. Analytico-E-xegeticus (1724); Semler’s Paraphrasés (1771) ; 
S. G. Lange (Weimar, 1797); H. E. G. Paulus (Philologisch-kritisch und 
historische Commentar wiber den Euglm Joh. 1812); Kuinoel? (Leipzig, 
1817); L. Usteri’s Commentatio Critica (Ziirich, 1823); J. Munter’s 
Symbole ad interpret. Evang. Joh. ex marmoribus et nummis maxime gracis 
(1826) ; Klee (1829); H. A. W. Meyer (1834, Eng. tr. 1875); Lassus, 
Commentaire philosophique (Paris, 1838); Lucke® (1840)*; A. Maier 
(1843 f.); Baumgarten-Crusius (1844-5); De Wette® (1846); Tholuck’ 
(1857, Eng. tr. 1874); J. P. Lange (1860, Eng. tr. 1872f.); L. Klofutar 
(1862) ; Olshausen? (1862, Eng. tr. 1855); Ewald, Dze Johan. Schriften 
(1862); W. Baumlein (Stuttgart, 1863); D. Brown (Glasgow, 1863); J. J. 
Astié (Zxplication de Pév. selon S. Jean, 1864); A. Bisping (1865); 
Hengstenberg? (1867f., Eng. tr. 1879-80); Burger (1868); Luthardt ? 
(1875-6, Eng. tr. 1876); Schaff (ed. of Lange; New York, 1872); H 
W. Watkins (Ellicott’s Comm. 1879); Milligan and Moulton (Schaff’s 
Comm., vol. ii.); Westcott (Speaker's Comm. 1880)*; C. F. Keil (1881) ; 
H. Conrad (Potsdam, 1882); P. Schanz (1885) *; Fillion (1887); Reynolds 
(Pulpit Comm. 1887-8); Whitelaw (1888); Wahle (1888); Godet4 
(1903, Eng. tr. of third ed., Edin. 1888-9)* ; K. Schneider (1889); G 
Reith (Edin. 1889); Wohlfart (1891); Plummer (CG7Z. 1893); Bugge 
(Germ, tr. by Bestmann, 1894); M. Dods (2G7Z. 1897); Knabenbauer 
(1897); A. Schroeder (Lausanne, 1899); M‘Clymont (CZ. 1901); 
Ceulemans (Malines-Dessain, 1901); Schlatter? (1902); J. M. S. Baljon 
(1902); Petersen (1902); Blass, Huglm sec. Joh. cum var. lect. delectu 
(1902); B. Weiss (— Meyer®, 1902)*; Loisy (1903)*; Calmes (1904) ; 
Gutjahr (1905); A. Carr (Cambridge, 1905); Belser (1905); Heitmuller? 





1¥For periodic surveys of the literature and detailed bibliographies, see, 
in addition to the works of Luthardt, Schiirer, Watkins, and Sanday, 
Pfitzenmeier’s Apercu des controverses sur le quatriéme Evangile (These de 
Strasbourg, 1850); H. J. Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Arbel-Werk, viii. (1866) 
pp- 56f. ; Pfleiderer (PZ., 1902, 57-74); Conybeare (77., 1906, cS Aa : 
A. Meyer (7R., 1906, 302f., 339f., 387f, 1912, 230f.), and H. L. 


Jackson, The Fourth Gospel and some recent German Criticism (1906). 
S15 
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(SWZ. 1907); H. P. Forbes (Zutern. Hdbks NT. iv. 1907) ; Westcott (1908) ; 
Holtzmann-Bauer* (HC.® 1908); Wellhausen* (1908); Merx (1910) ; 
Zahn*® (ZA. 1911)*; W. Bauer (@BNZ. 1912); Tillmann (Berlin, 
I9I2). 

(4) Studies. —(i.) against Johannine authorship :—Edward Evanson (Zhe 
Dissonance of the Four generally received Evangelists and the Evidence of their 
Authenticity examined, Ipswich, 1792) ;1 Vogel, Huglm Johannes und seine 
Ausleger, etc. (1801) ; Horstin Henke’s /useum fiir Religionswissen, i. 47 f. 5 
H. H. Cludius, Uransichten (1808), pp. 50f., 350f. ; Ballenstedt, Phzlo und 
Johannes (1812); Bretschneider, Probabilia de Evang. et epistolarum Johannis 
apostoli indole et origine (1820)*; H. C. M. Rettig, De guattuor Evang. 
Canonicorum origine (1824); Liitzelberger, Die Ktrchl. Tradition diber d. 
Apostel Johannes, etc. (1840); B. Bauer, Aritzk. d. Evang. Geschichte d. 
Johannis (1840) ; A. Schweitzer, Das Euglm Johannis (1841); Zeller ( 7heol. 
Jahrb., 1845, 577£., on internal evidence); Schwegler (VZ. ii. 346f.) ; 
Baur, Die Kanonischen Evuglien (1847); also in Theol. Jahrb. (1848), pp. 
264f. (on paschal controversy); Hilgenfeld, Das Eugim und die Briefe 
Johannis nach ihrem Lehrbegriff (1849) *, and Die Huglien nach threr Stellung 
und geschicht. Bedeutung (1854); Volkmar, Dze Religion Jesu (1857); J. 
R. Tobler, Dze Zuglienfrage im allgem. und die Johannisfrage insbesondere 
(1858); Weizsiicker (Jahrb. deutsche Theologie, 1859, 685 f.); M. Nicolas, 
Etudes critiques sur la Bible, pp. 127 f. (1864); Scholten, Het evangelié 
naar Johan. (1864, Germ. tr. 1867); J. J. Tayler, 4% Attempt to ascertain 
the Character of the Fourth Gospel. . . (1867, second ed. 1870); J. C. 
Matthes, De ouderdom van het Johannes-evangelié (Leyden, 1867); E. V. 
Neale (Theological Review, 1867, 445-472); Schenkel, Das Charakterbild 
Jesu * (1873); W. Cassels (SR. 1874); Thoma, Dze Genesis des Joh.-Evglms 
(1882)*; Jacobsen, Untersuchungen tiber das Joh.-Evgim (1884); M. 
Schwalb, Unsere vier Evuglien erklirt und kritisch geprift (1885); O. 
Holtzmann, Das Johannes-Evglm (1887)*; Briickner, Dze vier Euglien 
(1887); R. Mariano (Ure. iv. 45-110) * ; Cone (Gospel and its Earliest Inter- 
pret., 1893, 267-317); van Manen, OCZ. §§ 32-40; J. Réville, Le guatriéme 
évangile (1901) ; E. A. Abbott (#&z. 1761 f.)* ; Pfleiderer (Ure. iv. 1-242) ; 
P. W. Schmiedel (Zz. 2503 f.) ; Loisy, Autour d’un petit Livre (1903, pp. 85- 
108); Wrede, Charakter und Tendenz des Joh.-Evgims (1903)* ; Kreyenbtihl, 
Das Euglm der Wahrheit (i. 1900, ii. 1905) ; and Overbeck’s bitter, posthumous 
Das Johannes-Evgim (1911). (ii.) in favour of Johannine authorship :—L. 
Bertholdt, Verisimzlia de origine Evangeliit Johannis (Erlangen, 1805: 
gospel orig. =Aramaic notes); J. A. L. Wegschneider, Versuch einer 
vollstindigen Einlettung in das Evglm Joh. (Gottingen, 1806); J. T. 
Hemsen, Die Authentie d. Schriften d. Evang. Joh. untersucht (1823, reply 
to Bretschneider) ;* K. Frommann (SX., 1840, 853-930, against Weisse) ; 
Ebrard, Das Eugim Joh. und die neueste Hypothese tiber seine Entstehung 





1Cp. a reply by Thos, Falconer: Certain Principles in Evanson’s 
Dissonance, etc., examined (Oxford, 1811); also the English reply to Strauss 
by Andrews Norton (Genuzneness of Four Gospels, 1837 f.). 

2See Moffatt in A/7. (xvii.), pp. 368-376, and, for later criticism, 
Clemen’s Entstehung des Joh.-Euglms (1912) *. 
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1 Lepin’s volume, like the essays by A. Nouvelle (Z’authenticité du quatr. 
Evangile et la thése du M. Loisy, Paris, 1905) and C. Chauvin (Les idées 
de Loisy sur le quatr. Evangile, 1906), is specially directed against Loisy. 

 Tobler (see above) had already conjectured that Apollos composed the 
Fourth gospel on the basis of Johannine traditions (see below, p. 559). 
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1 Delff’s further works included Das Vierte Euglm, ein Authentischer 
Bericht tiber Jesus von Nazareth (1890); Neue Beitrage eur Kritik und 
Erklirung d. vierten Euglms (1890) ; and an essay in SX. (1892) pp. 72 f. 
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(Cambridge Biblical Essays, 1909, 289-328); B. W. Bacon, The Fourth 
Gospel in Research and Debate* (New York, 1910); A. V. Green, The 
Ephesian Canonical Writings (London, 1910); Baron von Hiigel (#2." xv. 
453-457) ; Garvie (Zxf.° vii.-viii.) ; B. T. Smith in 7he Parting of the Roads 
(1912), 239-282; R. H. Strachan, Zhe Fourth Gospel, Its Significance and 
Environment (1917); H. L. Jackson, The Problem of the Fourth Gospel(1918). 


§ 1. Outline and contents.—Special literature: K. Meyer, der 
Prolog des Joh.-Evglms (1902); Lattey (Zxp." i. 424-434), 
Hitchcock (Z£x/.’ iv. 266-279), Walther, Znhalt u. Gedankengang 
des Evglm nach Joh. (1907), W. Lock (Z7/. xv. 40 f.). 

The analysis of the gospel, as it stands (leaving out ch. 21), 
depends upon its bisection into two parts (1-12, 13-20) or three 
(1-6, 7-12, 13-20). The latter suits the data better. The 
earlier ministry oscillates between Galilee and Jerusalem (2!-6", 
Samaritan city = 45-2 followed by a oypetov of resurrection) ; the 
later (7!-124%) is confined to Judea, with two retreats (10%-# 
and 115457), the former (zépay rod “Iopddvov) of which is followed 
by a onpetov of resurrection (42% 41= 104 belief of many), the 
latter being «is "Edpaiu Aeyouevyy woAw. The third part (13'- 
20°!) describes the last supper (13'—177°), the arrest, trial, and 
death (181-1942), and the appearances after death (2011), 

The prologue illustrates Pindar’s comparison of an opening 
lyric to a stately fagade: dpxopévov S epyou xpi) tporwmov Oénev 
THAavyés. 


Quod initium sancti euangelii cui nomen est secundum Iohannem, quidam 
Platonicus . , . aureis litteris conscribendum et per omnes ecclesias in locis 
eminentissimis proponendum esse dicebat (Aug. Czuzt. Dez, x. 29). 


The Logos is the divine principle of creation (11), apart from 
which the universe is unintelligible; no Syusodpyos has any 
place or function in creation, beside the active Logos. Neither 
here nor elsewhere, however, does the author dwell upon the 
general creative energy of the Logos; it is the specific function 
of revealing the divine nature to men (14>) which immediately 
absorbs his attention. Zhe life was the light of men. ‘The 
opposition encountered by the pre-Christian revelation is so 
characteristic of human nature in all ages that the writer drops 
into the present tense in v.5. Hurrying on to the final revela- 
tion, for which John the Baptist was merely a witness (1°), he 
explains that, when John was testifying, the Light was already 
coming into the world. In spite of John’s testimony and his 
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own revelation, however, only an elect minority of believers * 
(112° = 20%!) welcomed the Logos (1918). To them the incarnate 
Logos (no phantom of docetic gnosticism), in virtue of his 
divine sonship,t+ manifests and imparts the real nature of God 
the Father (114-18), 

The introduction (1195!) develops the witness of John the 
baptizer to Jesus as the Christ (125), the Son of God (14, cp. 
2081), This witness is borne in a triple fashion: (a) before 
sceptical Judaism (=ot “Iovdator, 119-8), (4) in a soliloquy ft (1°* 
84), and (c) before two of his own disciples (195), The third 
testimony starts a movement towards Christian discipleship: 
(a) two of John’s disciples join Jesus (197-89), (4) they bring over 
others (149-42), and (c) finally (77 éavprov, as in 12% 95), Jesus 
himself calls a third set (1**).§ The genuine Israelite is he 
who (147-4%) comes to Jesus through sceptical prejudice and 
confesses him to be the Son of God. 

The religion of Jesus is now under way. The three follow- 
ing stories bring out its superiority to the older Judaism (2% 
218f. 31-21) from various points of view. The activity of the 
disciples in baptizing throughout Judea leads up (note the loose 
pera tadta) to John’s final witness (322) and incidentally to 
a mission at Sychar (41%) as Jesus and his disciples make their 
way north to Galilee (44%). Here the second onpetoy rounds 
off the opening cycle which began with the first oypetoy (both 
at Kana: petition for help, eliciting of trust 2°= 45°, mysterious 
aid). The faith of the pa@yrai (2!) has now widened into the 
faith of those benefited (45%); for this faith in the word (35%) 
of Jesus, see already 4*1, as contrasted with faith in his onpeia 
(2% 4%). 

The second cycle contains two controversies with the Jews 
occasioned by three onpeta, one at Jerusalem (5) and two in 
Galilee (6). The second of the latter oypeta (61%) is really a 
pendant, as in the synoptic tradition, to the former (67%), and 
does not appear to have any independent significance. The 
narrative of the period closes with a messianic confession of 


* Note the climax of 1 (humanity), “* (Judaism), and ' (Christians). 

+ A Philonic touch; to see God was the mark of primogeniture (De Jost. 
Cainz, 18). The phrase xdpw dvri xdpiros is another reminiscence and 
adaptation of Philonic language (cp. de post. Caini, 43). ; 

At any rate, no audience is mentioned. 

§ Note in this paragraph the interweaving of (4) and (c) in 1%" and 1*, 
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faith on the part of the eleven disciples (6%); the secret dis- 
loyalty of the twelfth (671) is noted by way of dramatic 
anticipation. 

The mystical revelations and claims of Jesus have now 
not only driven many of his pafyrat away from him (6% 66f), 
but provoked the deadly antipathy of Judaism (516 18 71). The 
controversies of 5-6 have led to nothing; they have evoked 
only perplexity and irritation, even in Galilee. The second part 
of the ministry (7-12) includes the deepening conflict with 
Judaism, in a series of discussions at Jerusalem during the 
feast of tabernacles (7-107!) and the feast of dedication (ra 
éyxaivia, 107789), A partial sympathy is elicited (7= 1019), 
but it is a resurrection-onpetoy (111, after 1077-28) which first 
converts many of the Jews (11* 1211), though it also brings the 
mortal hatred of the Jews as a whole toa head (114%). The 
subsequent entry into Jerusalem (121%) is followed by an 
episode (1270-8) which is the third anticipation of Christ’s death 
and resurrection as prefigured in the onpetoy of 1114, the two 
others being the prophetic word of Kaiaphas (1147-5) and the 
action of Mary (12?$). A final summary of the results achieved 
by the public mission of Jesus is appended, the general 
unbelief of Judaism being accounted for on the theory of 
predestination. 

The third section of the gospel opens with the actions 
(131), the instructions (13-16), and the last prayer of Jesus at a 
private supper with his disciples. After death he appears thrice: 
to Mary of Magdala (20118), to the ten disciples (201923 in 
the evening), and, a week later, to the eleven, including Thomas 
(20%-29), 


The oscillation between Galilee and Judea is strongly marked. Jesus 
appears in the vicinity of John the Baptist wépay rod *Iopddvov (1%); he 
then moves into Galilee (1, no reason given), from which the approach 
of the passover recalls him to Jerusalem (2!) ; he departs els rv Iovdalav 
viv (3%, no reason given), returns to Galilee v#@ Samaria (for enig- 
matic reason given in 41), and again goes up to Jerusalem to attend a 
Jewish festival (5'). The next chapter (6') places him in Galilee (no reason 
given for his return), and in 77* he goes back upon his own initiative to the 
capital for the oxynvornyia. He is still here in 107, but retires (10-4) 
mépav Tod ’lopddvov (=1**-) to avoid being arrested for blasphemy. After a 
brief visit to Bethany (117), for the purpose of raising Lazarus, he again 
retires in order to avoid arrest, this time not north into Galilee, but to the 
town of Ephraim (11%). . Finally, the approach of the passover brings him 
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back to Jerusalem (11! 12!), where all the resurrection-appearances take 
place (see above, pp. 254-255). 


§ 2. Affinitie—Apart from the OT, the main currents 
which flow through the gospel are those of (a) Paulinism,* 
(4) the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy, and (c) Stoicism. 
Though not mutually exclusive, for practical purposes they may 
be noted separately. (a) The author has worked in the Pauline 
antithesis of grace and law (117 cp. Ro 6!4),+ and Pauline ideas 
like God’s sending of his Son (3!7=Gal 4**) and God’s love 
(nydarnoev, 31°, cp. Eph 24). On the other hand, a conception 
like that of Phil 27! is different from that of Jn 374%; the 
idea of the Spirit as a factor in the glorified nature of Christ 
(Ro 1) lies outside the special view of the Fourth evangelist, 
who tends to confine the operations of the Spirit to believers ; 
and both the Pauline conceptions of sin and faith fall into the 
background before other interests. These differences, however, 
do not affect the general impression that on such cardinal topics 
as union with Christ, freedom (88), and life in relation to the 
glorified Christ, the writer has developed his theology from 
Pauline germs. Even the specific sense attached to “Iovdator in 
the Fourth gospel may be but the development of Paul’s usage 
in his epistles, where the synoptic Papicato. tends to be dropped 
for “Iovdaio. as the opponents of Christ and Christianity (cp. 
Resch, Paulinismus, 194-196, 540, and #FG. iii. 277 f.). 

(4) Alexandrian Judaism had already blended with Paulinism 
in Hebrews, which lies midway between Paul and the Fourth 
gospel; cp. the parallels with the latter in creation 84 Xpurrod 
(12 2 cp. Jn 1°), absence of self-glorification on Christ’s part 
(54 cp. Jn 854), Christ as man’s access to God (7* cp. Jn 14°), 
Christ the shepherd (1329 cp. ro), the unity of the dyidéZwv and 
the dyiafdpevor (244= Jn 17™ 21), and 31=Jn 20%, 10% =Jn 148, 
rr46=Jn 142. The conception of Jesus in Hebrews is closer 
(57) to the synoptic tradition at some essential points, however, 
than to the Johannine, which tends to omit such features of cry- 
ing and infirmity as derogatory to the Logos-Christ on earth, 


* Cp. Reuss, V77Z%. ii. 513f.; A. Titius, pp. 11f., 15 f., 32f, 7of., 
115f. ; Feine, V77x%. 539-545; and P. Gardner, 7he Ephesian Gospel, 86 f. 

+ The phrase incidentally shows how far the old controversy over the law 
lay behind the writer and his readers. As Reuss (of. cét. 533) observes, 
‘““he seems almost to have forgotten that this was a point around which 
controversy had raged long and passionately.” 
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The helpful idea that even Jesus required to win his way into 
the higher reaches of thought and feeling towards God is vividly 
present to the mind of the Alexandrian genius who wrote 
Hebrews, but it is not congenial to the temperament of the 
Fourth evangelist. 

The most noticeable channel for this Alexandrian influence 
on the Fourth gospel, however, is Philonism. “The reader of 
Milton,” said Coleridge, “‘must be always on his duty; he is 
surrounded by sense ; it rises in every line; every word is to the 
purpose.” This canon answers to the critical spirit in which the 
Fourth gospel has to be read. Symbolic or semi-allegorical 
meanings are not to be expected or detected in every phrase or 
touch, however incidental; allowance must be made for the 
introduction of circumstantial details such as an imaginative and 
dramatic writer is accustomed to employ for the purpose of 
heightening the effect at certain points. Generally, however, the 
reader of the gospel is surrounded by allusions which are not 
always obvious upon the surface. There is often a blend of 
subtlety and simplicity in which the significance of some 
expression is apt to be missed, unless the reader is upon the 
outlook, or, as Coleridge put it, upon his duty. The brooding 
fulness of thought and the inner unity of religious purpose 
which fill the book demand for its interpretation a constant 
sensitiveness, especially to the deeper meaning which prompted 
the methods of contemporary religious speculation along the 
lines of the Alexandrian Jewish philosophy (cp. p. 27) as 
represented by Philo. To pa é qatvopevww 7d BrAeropevov 
yeyovevat. 


The differences between Philo and John only bring out the latter’s 
familiarity with the Philonic methods and materials which he uses for higher 
ends. Thus the numerous duvduers or Aé-yot of the speculative religious world, 
which were expressions or agents of one divine Power,* were swept aside 
by this author, just as Paul had already done along a different line; there 
is but one Logos, and that is Jesus Christ. John’s Logos is historical and 
personal, In the very act of setting aside such speculations,t however, 
the writer uses many of their phrases. Thus 178 is a thought characteristic 
of Philo, who protests earnestly against the idea that God can be seen 
(de mut. nomin. 2), and adds, @ grogos of Gn 17}, that such allusions 





* Cp. Usener’s Gétternamen, pp. 339 Ff. 
¢ Cp. the sentence of Cornutus, ruyxdver 5é 6 ‘Eputs 6 ddvyos ay, dv 
dmésreiiay mpds uds €€ odpavod oi Oeol. ’ 
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to the vision of God imply the manifestation of one of his powers (22d. 3, 
ws pwuds TOv wept aird Suvduewr, ris BacidtKis, mpopacvouévys). Similarly, 
the changing of the name, in order to express a deeper significance in 
the bearer’s new relation to God (1%), is in Philo also (de mut. nom. 13) 
a function of the Logos (in the case of Jacob, not of Abram), where it 
is associated with being ‘born of God’ (cp. de gig. 14, ‘when Abram 
became improved and was about to have his name changed, he then became 
aman of God’). John’s habit of using phrases of mysterious and symbolic 
significance * for apparently simple actions and events, is illustrated not 
only by the rabbinic come and see (1°), which was commonly employed as the 
prelude to some deep truth, but, ¢.g., by Philo, who, commenting on the 
rl {nrets of Gn 37% (quod det. potiort, 8, cp. Jn 1° rt fyreire), explains it as 
the utterance of the Elenchos (or convicting Logos) to the wandering home- 
less soul. A further Alexandrian trait occurs in 2!“ where the Logos-Christ 
not only opens his ministry by supplying mankind with the new wine of the 
gospel, but fulfils the rdéle of Philo’s Melchizedek, the prototype of the Logos, 
who dvri tdaros olvov mpoopepérw kal mworigérw Kal dxparivérw wWuxds (leg. 
alleg. iii. 26). The Logos-Christ is also omniscient (cp. 1% 2%, He 4%, 
Philo, Zeg. alleg. iii. 59), and a diddoxados (3? 13%: Philo, guod deus sit 
immutabilzs, 28). Furthermore, the szx bdpta: (2°) from which the wine is 
produced, correspond to the Philonic principle that ‘‘six is the most 
productive of numbers” (é§d6. rj yovuuwrdry, Decalogo, 30). There is also 
an apparent parallel to 3% in Philo’s comment on Nu 11!” (gigant. 6), 
while the five husbands ¢ of 4" are the five earlier deities of the Samaritan 
cultus (2 K 17%f ; Jos. Azz. ix. 14. 3),§ and he whom thou now hast ts not 
thy husband, is either Yahweh, who really belongs to Israel, or else Simon 
Magus (Ac 8*, Justin’s Afo/. i. 26), the contemporary idol of the Samaritans. 
Similarly, 4° reflect the Philonic idea (deduced from Ex 32) that 
xXetpoKunros ovdels éorw Ser kal rpds GdjOevav Oeds, GAN dxoy kal T@ voulferOat, 
kal dxop mévror yuvatkds, ovx dvdpds (de post. Cainz, 48), while the conception 
in 5)” echoes the Alexandrian doctrine of God’s unresting activity (Philo, 





* Cp. Abbott, Dzat. 1119-1120 (‘‘ He is always mystical, always fraught 
with a twofold or manifold meaning, as though he said, ‘ You shall not go 
a step with me unless you will think for yourselves.’. Sometimes he seems to 
meander in long discourses or dialogues. . . . In some respects the style is 
complicated as a sonnet ; and we feel beneath it the influence of the allegorising 
school of Philo and of the Jewish canons about the methods of stating 
terrestrial and celestial doctrine”), and von Hiigel’s ternal Life (pp. 73 f.). 

+ On the Philonic element and influence, see especially E. F. Scott, Zhe 
Fourth Gospel, 53 f., Feine, W77h. 638 f., and Inge in ARE. viii. 136f. 

$ Cp. Philo, de fuga et inuentione, 14, Td 5¢ wodupryés Kal modvavdpor Kat 
mwonUOeov KTX., also de mutat. nominum, 37. 

§ Josephus writes that the Cutheeans, ‘‘ according to their nations, which 
were five, introduced their own gods into Samaria,” and that, after being 
plagued to death for their idolatry, they ‘‘ learned by an oracle that they must 
worship Almighty God.” He adds, ‘‘ when they see the Jews in adversity, 
they say they are in no way related to them, and that the Jews have no right 
to expect any kindness from them” (cp. Jn 4°). See above, p. 29. 
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leg. alleg. i. 3, maverar yap ovdémore rovdv 6 Oeds Krd., adding in 7, dre od 
rexvirns povov Gd kal rarhp Sv Tov ywopuévwv).* The identification of the 
Logos-Christ with the bread of life or manna in 6* is reproduced from 
Philo’s well-known identification of the manna (Ex 16* 15) with the Logos 
(e.g. de profug. 25). With 15% we may also compare the Philonic original 
in the comment on Gn 18!" in de sobrietate, 11 (ovxl Seomdrns 7 Kiptos* ptrov 
yap 7d copdv Oeq pwaddov 7 Soddov), and the equally striking anticipation in 
migrat. Abrah. 9. These instances show that in literary methods, no less 
than in religious speculation, the Fourth evangelist had been trained in the 
Philonic spirit rather than (Clemen, Ure. 352f.) in the Hermetic piety. 

(c) The Stoic ring of some sentences in the prologue is 
natural, in view of the fact that Ephesus had been the headquarters 
of the Logos-idea as developed by the philosophy of Herakleitus, 
himself a revered author in Asiatic Christian circles (Justin, 
Apol. i. 64, cp. Orig. ¢. Ces. i. 5). Though the Logos-idea was 
mediated and moulded for the author by the speculations of 
Alexandrian Judaism, and though the fusion of Stoicism with 
the latter had blended several characteristic traits, there are 
(see below) elements in the Fourth gospel which point to a 
fairly direct contact with the Stoic propaganda (see Appendix P). 
Thus the sentence, 7% the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos 
was @eds, might have been written literally by a Stoic, as 
Norden argues (ii. 472f.); it was written by one acquainted 
with the writings of Herakleitus, though the un-Stoic sentence, 
and the Logos was with God, at once betrays a Jewish current. 

§ 3. Object and christology—The dominant feature of any 
gospel is its conception of Jesus, and the Fourth gospel is a 
study or interpretation of his life, written in order to bring out 
his permanent significance as the Logos-Christ for faith. The 
author does not find Jesus in the Logos; he finds the Logos in 
the Jesus of the church, and the starting-point of his work is a 
deep religious experience of Jesus as the revelation of the Father. 
At the same time, even as a historical writer he is to be judged 
by the fact that his account of Jesus is introduced by a sketch 
of what he understood to be an adequate philosophy of the 
Christian religion. { 7 


* The activity of the Logos-Christ on the sabbath answers to Philo’s 
identification of God’s rest on the seventh day (Gn 2? 4) with his higher 
activity in creating through the Logos natures of divine capacity (/eg. alleg. 
i. 6. 8). With 5% cp. Philo, de confus. ling. 14, and G. Klein’s Der Aelteste 
Christliche Katechismus (1909), pp. 53f. 

+ The prologue (cp. H. T. Andrews, #x#.8 viii. 167 f.) is organic to the 
conceptions of the book ; for an opposite view, see Harnack, Z7'X, ii. 213 f. 
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* One result of this Logos-category is that the human career 
of Jesus tends to become an episode in the eternal existence of 
the Logos, through which he passes comparatively unhampered 
and unruffled. There is an aversion, on the writer’s part, to 
admit any outside impact upon Jesus and a corresponding 
tendency, as far as possible, to dissociate his course of action 
from the natural suggestions and motives which might be 
supposed to have rippled on his personality. This emphasis 
on the self-determining authority of Jesus may be illustrated by 
a reference to 2!!! 71-11 1015-18 and 1847; from first to last he 
is master of his course. It is consonant with this attitude that 
he alone speaks from the cross (1978); no one ventures to 
address him there (as in the synoptic gospels). The same 
pragmatism recurs in 11116, where the action of Jesus is studiously 
removed from the sphere of human influence or appeal, and 
where the tendency to emphasise his mysterious wisdom is as 
marked as the desire to bring out the greatness of the miracle. 
The omniscience * of Jesus in this gospel is full-orbed from the 
very beginning ; it requires neither to be sustained nor to be 
matured by new accesses of experience, and in fact represents 
a dramatic expansion of the Logos-idea in Col 2° or He 4!?18, 
The Jesus of this writer anticipates human insight. He is first, 
with men, even with the keenest (158 42 47-48), He forms his 
own plans, knows where to hold aloof from human. nature, and 
rarely (41 11°) requires any information as to the temper and 
attitude of his contemporaries (contrast 22£25 with Mk 87, cp. 
also 9° 1142 1516), Not even his relatives can fathom or fore- 
cast his intentions (2? 7° cp. 13”). He takes the initiative (contrast 
6° with Mk 6° 84), and, even when initiative is impossible, shows 
himself serenely conscious of all that is transpiring (6°: 7 131%), 
The Passion is no drift but an open-eyed choice, exhibiting 
marks of a royal advance (142 12 22 765. 7 22-23) Jesus is not 
swept into the power of death (1018); up to the very last he 
takes the lead, and after the resurrection he is too holy for 
human endearment (note the correction in 20!” of Mt 28%). 
Similarly, during his lifetime on earth he hardly requires to pray 
(11**); on the contrary, he is prayed to by the church (note 
the significant omission in 6 as compared with Mk 64, Mt 
143; not prayer, but the need of avoiding pressure from the 


* He is a’rodldaxros (1 417-18: % 542 615. 61. 64 849 etc,), and entitled to the 
divine name of kapdiwoyrworns. ‘‘ Nothing to him falls early or too late.” 
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side of men is the motive for his retirement). He also carries 
his own cross (191, as against Mk 152), 

_ The desire to minimise anything like suggestion or influence 
from without is part of the Logos-motive in the delineation of 
Jesus, which tended to emphasise the transcendental and inviolate 
freedom of the Logos-Christ on earth. The Jesus of the Fourth 
gospel really never acts upon the direct initiative of others, and 
it is this abstract tendency in the book which accounts for 
such features as his attitude to his mother (in 2*) and his 
brothers (in 7), as well as for the conception of the oypeta. To 
a greater degree than the synoptic Jesus, the Jesus of this 
evangelist possesses a knowledge of his own career and fate 
which invests him with a unique detachment and independence 
of spirit.~- The writer has too much artistic taste and historical 
sense to represent his Jesus on earth as a mere symbol of the 
Logos-idea ; the latter is deliberately confined to the prologue, 
although its essential contents underlie the subsequent stories 
and speeches which are interpenetrated by its spirit. But its 
exploitation led to a new representation of the Lord’s character 
on earth. To graft it upon the synoptic tradition meant a 
problem of extreme delicacy; to harmonise the human Jesus 
and the mysterious Logos involved a reaction of .the latter idea 
upon the data of the former, and the success of the writer is to 
be measured by the comparative skill with which he has retained 
the impression of psychological reality and human feeling in the 
description of Jesus as the Logos-Christ. He is too Christian 
to have committed the error of depicting an entirely superhuman 
or docetic Jesus ;shis Christ is still subject to the natural laws 
of the world (11!5), to space and time (41), to weariness and 
thirst, to motives like prudence (7! 8° 10 1154), grief (11°), 
joy, and indignation (187°). But the tendency to obliterate the 
features of surprise, ignorance, mistake, and disappointment 
reaches its climax in the Fourth gospelfand one result is that 
the unspeakable gains in our conception of Christ are ac- 
companied by a certain lack of the homeliness and definite 
human charm with which the earlier synoptists invest his person. 
To the writer Jesus is more than ever the head of the church, 
a community standing over against Judaism, the representative 
of divine light amid darkness, the final source of truth amid 
error. The surprising thing is that, writing under so dominant 
a tendency, he has managed to delineate a character and at the 
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same time to develop abstract antitheses and dogmatic ideas, 
in such a way that the Logos-idea has not overwhelmed historic 
circumstantiality or led to serious contradictions. This bears out 
/ the conclusion that he “is not dramatising a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, but idealising (showing the highest significance of) a 
historical figure” (Inge in Camb. Biblical Essays, 281 f.).* 


This emphasis upon the self-possession of Jesus, as I have elsewhere 
shown (£x#.° iv. pp. 127 f., 221 f.), is due to the influence of contemporary 
Stoicism, mediated in part by the conception of the divine cog¢ia in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, where autonomy is predicated of the highest life. As 
this independent volition and self-contained power was regarded, ¢.g., by the 
best Stoics as the crowning excellence of human life, it is likely that this 
element contributed more or less unconsciously to a portrait of Jesus in 
which the writer aimed at bringing out as far as possible his absolute 
authority in action and his superiority to human pressure. While the employ- 
ment of the Logos-category in itself involved a free handling of the synoptic 
tradition and at the same time encouraged any tendency to heighten the 
majestic self-possession of Jesus in the interests of reverence and faith, this 
does not suffice to explain the distinctive quality of the Fourth gospel; the 
latter is intelligible in the light of the contemporary Stoic bias and of its 
affinity to the author’s speculative bent, though he is far from the extreme 
standpoint of Clement of Alexandria, and indeed makes statements which 
may be regarded now and then as implicit criticisms of the Stoic ideal (cp. 
e.g. Abbott’s Dat. 1705-1706, 1727 c.). 


This subordination of humane compassion to divine authority 
comes out specially in the onpeta. Neither here nor elsewhere 
is Jesus viewed as an embodiment of the divine yxapis. He says, 
“Tam % dA7Gaa,” but not “I am % xéprs,” and the omission of 
words like éXeéw, oixtippds, ordayxviloua, and édeos is significant. 
The onpeta retain a human element, but it is subordinate, if not 
accidental.t ‘‘The miraculous power, which in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke is mainly the organ of a divine com- 
passion for human misery and pain, is in this gospel—primarily 

~ at least—the revealing medium of a mighty spiritual presence, 
and intended more as a solemn parting in the clouds of Provi- 
dence, to enable man to gaze up into the light of divine mystery, 
than as a grateful temporary shower of blessing to a parched 
and blighted earth” (R. H. Hutton, Theological Essays, p. 178). 


* Criticised by W. K. L. Clarke, £7. xxii. 116 f. 

+ So Bruce, 7he Miraculous Element in the Gospels* (1886), p. 151, *‘the 
synoptical miracles are, in the main, miracles of Aumanzty ; the Johannine 
miracles are, so to speak, miracles of state, They are wrought for the purpose 
of glorifying the worker.” Cp. Moffatt, Zhe Theology of the Gospels, pp. 92 f. 
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This is one of the numerous points at which the Fourth gospel 
represents the climax of a development which may be traced 
already in the synoptic tradition of Mk. as employed by Mt. 
especially—a development which heightened the thaumaturgic 
character of the onpeta, and also began to view them not so 
much as incidental acts of mercy and love, but as repeated and 
general demonstrations of Christ’s messianic power. These 
traits are predominant in the Fourth gospel, where the onpeta 
are moulded into proofs of mysterious power and immanent 
glory resident in the personality of Jesus. 

The monotones of the Fourth gospel thus relate to the life 
and teaching of Jesus. The synoptic distinction between the 
periods before and after the messianic confession at Czesarea 
Philippi (Mk 827-80) is omitted in a writing which from the outset 
presents both Jesus and his adherents as fully conscious of his 
messianic dignity; the variety and practical bearings of his 
teaching in the synoptic record are replaced in the Fourth gospel 
by an unvarying series of modulations upon the theme of his 
own person in relation to the Father, believers, and the world 
in general. The synoptic Jesus also alluded to the unique 
significance of his person, but only occasionally (Mt 112%, Lk 
718), and exalted personal claims were elicited from him by 
the carping criticism and suspicion of the Jewish opposition, 
but these flashes of unfolding self-revelation are neither so 
numerous nor so spontaneous as the sustained personal dis- 
courses of the Fourth gospel;* the latter suggest the work of a 
writer whose religious presuppositions have led him to isolate 
and expand what was at most a subordinate feature in the 
synoptic tradition of Jesus. 

The influence of this tendency upon the writer’s schematism will be 
clear from a comparison of the following passages :— 


Jesus refers the Samaritan woman Jesus refers the Jews to the 
to the water of eternal life (41 1 heavenly bread of eternal life (627 
od ph Supjoer). ob wh dupjoer). 

She refers to the ancestral well They refer to the manna which 
from which her fathers had drunk their fathers had eaten (6°). 

(4"). 
But the true water of life comes But the true bread of life is Jesus 
from Jesus (4)°*), himself (6°), 





* Dr. Rush Rhees, on the other hand, finds the striking monotony of 
the Fourth gospel already present in the conflict-stories of the synoptists 
(JBL., 1898, 87-152). 
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She asks for it (4" dds pot xrX.). They ask for it (6°4 dds jutv xri.). 

The food of Jesus=obedience to The object of Jesus to execute the 
will of the Father (4°4), who has sent will of the Father who has sent him 
him. (6*). 
question of disciples (9? paBBet). question of disciples (11° paBBel). 
divine object in disease (9% wa divine object in sickness (11* wa 
pavepwy Ta Epya Tod Oecd év aire). doéacO7A 6 vids Tod Oeod de’ adrjs). 
need of working during the day (9*). need of walking during the day (11°), 
intervention of Pharisees (91**), intervention of Pharisees (114°), 


Such coincidences (cp. Kreyenbiihl, ii. 39 f.) reveal the dialectic of the 
‘author, as he brings out the leading themes of his gospel ; he also represents 
Jesus baffling his opponents and playing on the inward meaning until even 
his sympathetic hearers were often puzzled, ‘‘ Jesus uero euangelii quarti 
dialectice disputat, ambigue loquitur, stylo mystico utitur, obscura profert, 
adeo ut uel doctissimi de uero multorum effatorum eius sensu dubii hzreant” 
(Bretschneider, Probabilia, 2).* Cp. Gardner’s Ephesian Gospel, pp. 111 f. 


§ 4. Lolemical Aims.t—(a) One note of the gospel is the 
attempt to correct misapprehensions and exaggerated views of 
John the Baptizer which were current in the Asiatic circles (Ac 
1824-197) of primitive Christianity, views which placed him in 
competition with the Lord as a religious authority. John, the 
writer significantly remarks, was not the light (18). His function 
was merely that of a witness or harbinger. He is represented as 


* Bretschneider (p. 25) comments severely upon 2”, and others since then 
have noted this weakness in the representation, Burkitt, ¢.g., writes: 
‘*There is an argumentativeness, a tendency to mystification, about the 
utterances of the Johannine Christ which, taken as the report of actual 
words spoken, is positively repellent. . . . It is quite inconceivable that 
the historical Jesus of the synoptic gospels could have argued and quibbled 
with opponents as He is represented to have done in the Fourth gospel” 
(Gospel History, pp. 227 f.). 

+ ‘ Answers to questions’ put by contemporaries would be a more suitable 
term. In the Fourth gospel we overhear the writer, in the name of the 


church, replying to such questions as these: Is Jesus only one of the zons?, 
Is he a vice-god or a higher Logos? Why was Judas admitted to the circle | 


of the twelve? Why did not Jesus predict his own resurrection? Was the 
crucifixion foretold in the OT? What is the meaning of eating Christ’s 
flesh and drinking his blood? Why were not the Greeks evangelised by 
Jesus? Why were not the Samaritans evangelised by him? Some of these 
questions suggest cavillers, and others imply puzzled Christians. 

+ This trait, already noted by Grotius, Russwurm (Johannes der Donnerer, 
1806), Storr, and others, has been worked out speculatively (cp. Rishell, 
JBL. xx. 38.) by Baldensperger, followed partly by Wrede (GGA., 1900, 
1-26); the latter refers to the theory noticed in Siouffi’s Ztudes sur la 
religion des\Soubbas ou Sabéens, leurs dogmes, leurs maurs (Paris, 1880, pp. 
179f.), that the prologue is directed against Sabzean views of the Baptizer. 
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explicitly disavowing all messianic claims (12% 37°F, cp. 41 10‘), 
and even his witness was not the final or highest (5%), This 
polemic, however, is at best subordinate, and it is more likely to 
form part of the general anti-Jewish tendency of the gospel than 
to represent a direct allusion to some contemporary sect of 
John’s disciples. (4) Another feature is the traditional antithesis 
of the gospel to Cerinthus, the Jewish gnostic of Alexandria, who 
held that the world was created not by God but by “a certain 
Power far separate from him, distant from that Principality who 
is over the universe, and ignorant of the God who is over all” 
(Iren. adv. Haer. i. 26: 1, contrast Jn 1° etc.), and who taught 
that Christ, the spiritual and unsuffering One, descended upon 
Jesus in the form of a dove at the baptism, wrought miracles and 
proclaimed the unknown Father, and then ere the crucifixion 
withdrew (contrast Jn 14 etc.). The attribution of the Fourth 
gospel to Cerinthus was not such a groundless conjecture as 
modern critics of the Alogi have sometimes made out, for the 
Fourth gospel ignores the birth of Jesus (although 1!8 was soon 
altered into an allusion to the virgin-birth), and lays stress on 
the Spirit remaining upon him at his baptism (1°). But this 
conjecture was even more impossible than the modern idea that 
it was written by (Kreyenbuhl) or for gnostics.* Naturally it 
was more congenial to the latter than the synoptic gospels. It 
was, in fact, its early popularity among gnostic Christians which, 
together with its repudiation by the Alogi, distressed the good 
Irenzus. But the aversion to gnosticism, which begins with the 
prologue, continues through the whole book, and is only thrown 
into relief by the author’s use of gnostic phrases and formule.+ 
The gnostic tendencies which were operating at the time when 
this writing was composed, tended to resolve revelation into a 
process of cons, semi-mythological and semi-metaphysical, by 
means of which God and the world came into relations; they 
further developed an ethical barrenness by their intellectualism. 
Against both of these tendencies the author of the gospel seeks 

* «* Prorsus igitur adsentior Eichhornio (Zvtrod. in NT. pt. ii. p. 191) 
profitenti, euangelistam non quidem adversus gnosticos sed in eorum usum 
scripsisse ” (Bretschneider, Prodabzlia, p. 7). On this and on the recent 
attempt of Fries to prove that Cerinthus has interpolated the Fourth gospel, 
as written by John the presbyter originally, see ZBz. 4737-4738. 

+ Cp. Feine, W77%. 550f. On the Hermetic mysticism in the pro- 


logue, see Reitzenstein’s Zwez religionsgesch. Fragen (71 f.) and Poimandres 
(244f.), Norden, 348f., and generally E. F. Scott (4/7., 1916, pp. 345 f.). 
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specially to safeguard his readers. He is also (cp. e.g. 161%-4, and 
above, pp. 187-188, 362) sensitive to the gnostic claim that their 
secret tradition was derived from the apostles themselves, or 
that their teaching was an improvement and a legitimate advance 
upon that of the apostles, who had not always correctly under- 
stood the Lord (cp. eg. Iren. adv. haer. ii. 2, aduersantur 
traditioni dicentes se non solum presbyteris sed etiam apostolis 
exsistentes sapientiores sinceram inuenisse ueritatem: apostolos 
enim admiscuisse ea quée sunt legalia, saluatoris uerbis; also 
ili. 1). 


(i.) The Alogi may have been Monarchians in christology, but their general 
spirit was that of the conservative commonsense people,* who suspected any 
adoption of semi-gnostic ideas and expressions such as the Fourth gospel 
furnished. The simple synoptic account of Jesus was enough for them, and 
their objections to the Fourth gospel were on the score of its theosophical 
traits rather than on account of its historical discrepancies with the earlier 
records, though the latter were not ignored. In spite of the uncertainties 
attaching to the whole question (cp. GHD. i. 239f.), the likelihood is that 
Hippolytus’ Defence of the Gospel according to John and the Apocalypse was 
the source from which the five Heads against Gaius were drawn, and that 
Gaius rejected not only the apocalypse but the Fourth gospel (cp. J. R. 
Harris, Hermas in Arcadia and other Essays, 1896; Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 
231f. The Montanist + exploitation of the Fourth gospel would naturally lead 
Gaius in the ardour of his polemic against Proklus to cut away the feet from 
under the Montanists by denying the apostolic claim of the only gospel to 
which they could appeal. 

(ii.) The dualism between light and darkness is regarded as a cosmic 
antithesis, whose origin the writer never attempts to investigate. His 
interests are not philosophic. The evil one is the prince of darkness, but 
evil-doers (3! 8) are none the less responsible for their actions. It is 
pressing the language of 1° (a// things were made by him) to an unreal 
extreme, to infer from it that the Logos originated the natural darkness ; 
the language of the book is permeated by the practical aim of showing how 
the world can be brought from darkness into the light of Christ (so Corssen, 
GGA., 1904, pp. 166f., in opposition to Grill), not by any attempt to prove 
how the darkness originated. 





* In one sense there has been a Johannine problem in the church from the 
beginning ; as soon as the Fourth gospel was placed alongside of the 
synoptists, the divergences were felt. In another sense, the piety of Chris- 
tians has solved the problem; in spite of these divergences, it has been 
sensitive to the real unity between the synoptic and the Johannine Jesus. 
But, as Godet (Eng. tr. i. 159) observes, ‘‘ philosophy still seeks the synthesis 
of the two Sokrates; theology searches, and will for a long period still 
continue to search, for that of the two images of the Christ.” 

+ But ch. 21 is not a Montanist appendix (Barns, Ax." iv. 533-542). 
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§ 5. Relation to the Synoptic Gospels.-—-Special literature: * A. W. 
P. Miller (de genzt et indolis Ev. Joh. et priorum evv. aiversa ratione rite 
definienda, 1816); Baur, Krit. Untersuch. tiber die kanon. Evuglien (1847), 
pp. 239f.; Freytag’s Symphonie der Evglien (1863); E. Delon, Le récit de 
S. Jean dans ses rapports avec la narration synoptique (1868) ; Holtzmann 
(ZWT., 1869, pp. 62f., 155f., 1875, pp. 448f.); Keim, i. 164f.; J. J. 
Taylor, Amn attempt to ascertain the character of the Fourth Gospel, especially 
in its relation to the first Three (1870)?; P. Ewald, das Hauptproblem der 
Euglienfrage (1890); T. R. Birks, Hore Evangelice (1892), pp. 180f. ; 
Schlatter (‘die Parallelen in den Worten Jesu bei Joh. u. Matthius,’ BY7. 
ii. 5); Wernle, de Synoptische Frage (1899), pp. 234-248; R. Mariano, 
Ure. iv. pp. 81-92 (‘Relazione coi Sinottici’); Loisy, Le guatridéme 
Evangile (1903), pp. 56-76; P. Féret (‘Le probléme synoptico-Johannique,’ 
Annal. ad. Philos. Chrét., 1903, pp. 24-42); O. Holtzmann, Leden Jesu (Eng. 
tr. 1904, pp. 32-46); CQR. (1905), 106-134; Barth, das Johannesevglm u. 
die Syn. Euglien® (1911); E. A. Abbott, Dza¢. 1665-1874 (invaluable) ; 
Monnier, La mission hist. de Jésus® (1914), 354f. ; Zahn, 7VZ. § 67; W. 
Richmond, Zhe Gospel of the Rejection (a study in the relation of the Fourth 
gospel to the three), 1906; P. W. Schmiedel, das vierte Euglm gegeniiber den 
dre ersten (1906, Eng. tr, 1908); F. W. Worsley, Zhe Fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptists (1909); Bacon, Mourth Gospel in Research and Debate (1910), 
332-384; Feine (Z7/. 186-191). 


(1) That the Fourth gospel presupposes the general synoptic 
tradition may be taken for granted; the real problem of literary 
criticism is to determine whether it can be shown to have used 
any or all of the synoptic gospels. 

The omissions of synoptic phrases and ideas by John+ 
include the casting out of devils, diseases like leprosy and 
paralysis (hence om. of terms like xaapiZw, Sarpovia, Aempds, 
etc.), Sadducees, publicans, and scribes, with repentance, forgive- 
ness, watchfulness and prayer, sun, cloud, generation, hypocrite 
(hypocrisy), market-place, rich, substance or possessions, vineyard, 
and woe. One class of such omissions is not particularly 
significant, z.e. the synoptic adverbs for exceedingly (éxrepicads, 
Alay, wepicods, and opddpa), adultery and adulteress, yw (= 
wife), precede (mpo-dyw, -épxopat, -ropevouar), tkavds and zdaos, 

* Historical sketches of opinion (foreign) on this problem, in Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, pp. 86f., 117f., 183f., 219f., etc. In speak- 
ing of J. Weiss’ Dze Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, he divides and defines 
the course of investigation into the life of Jesus thus: the period inaugurated 
by Strauss, ‘ purely historical or purely supernatural? ’—the period repre- 
sented by the Tiibingen school, ‘synoptic or Johannine ?’—the period inaugur- 
ated by J. Weiss, ‘ eschatological or non-eschatological ?’ (p. 237). 

+ See a carefully annotated and classified list of synoptic terms (z.e, terms 
used by all three, as a rule) rarely, if ever, used by John, in Dat, 1672-1696, 
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katadeirw (=leave), and dvaywdéoxw (of scripture). More 
important is the substitution, ¢g., of onpeta for duvdépes, and of 
rapoipta for tapaBory (cp. HFG. iv. pp. viif., 139 f.), due to the 
pragmatism which also explains the absence of any allusion to 
the virgin-birth, the temptation, the transfiguration, the agony 
in Gethsemane, etc., as inconsistent with what the writer aimed 
at in delineating the character of Jesus the Logos-Christ. 

The similarities of language between Mk. and Jn. alone are 
both few and, on the whole, insignificant ; the occurrence, in 
parallel passages in both, of terms like Suaxdovor and tpraxdorot, 
Oeppaivopat, vapdos muoriKds, (rTvw?), pariopa, and @rdpror, in the 
same sense (cp. also ¢he great multitude, Mk 12°°=Jn 12* 1%, 
Mt. and Lk. omitting the 6), is hardly of weight enough to float 
the thesis that these indicate a sustained and subtle intention 
to support Mk. against the omissions and deviations of Mt. and 
Lk. (Diat. 1739f., FFG. i. pp. 20f.).* Apart from Mt 28!°= 
Jn 2017 (my brothers, see above, p. 254), the coincidences 
between Mt. and Jn. are still less remarkable (Déaz. 1745-1757). 
Mk. breaks off before the narrative reaches the point where 
Jesus calls the disciples my drothers, and John’s agreements with 
Mt. probably go back to Mk. In short, the real connection of 
the Fourth gospel with its predecessors lies not in vocabulary 
but in ideas, and falls to be tested, not on stylistic so much as 
on historical and doctrinal grounds. These upon the whole 
support the hypothesis that the author of the Fourth gospel is 
frequently concerned to balance one of the synoptists against 
another as well as to correct all three. At almost every point 
where the orbit of the Fourth gospel coincides with that of the 
synoptic tradition, the former can be shown to represent a more 
developed stage of Christian reflection upon the facts, even 
where traces of a development can already be noted within the 
synoptic gospels themselves (see, ¢.g., detailed proofs in Wendt, 
pp. 14-48, and E. A. Abbott in Wew World, 1895, pp. 459-483, 
or in LB. 1773 f.). 

The only gospel about which there need be any hesitation is that of Lk. 
Here the repeated similarities of style and statement render it a fair question 


whether both gospels do not go back independently to common traditions 
(or sources), or whether the Fourth gospel simply represents in one aspect 





*T cannot see any adequate basis for the idea that (Dzat. 1744.) John 
intends to convey, by his allusions to the beloved disciple, a tacit contrast to 
the disappointing adherent of Mk 107" ( Jesus loved him). 
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the climax of a development which can be traced from Mk. to Lk.* The 
solution lies in a combination of both hypotheses. The Lucan affinities of 
the Fourth gospel do not imply Sebaste-Samaria (Erbes) or Syrian Antioch f 
as the locus of the latter (Zurhellen); traditions are not confined by 
geographical boundaries, and the later affinities of Ignatius and Justin 
Martyr are as explicable on the ordinary Ephesian hypothesis. But some 
of the currents of the Lucan and ‘Johannine’ traditions flowed probably 
from Syrian Antioch, This may be admitted, without abandoning the use 
of Luke’s gospel by the author of the Fourth gospel. The two gospels are 
almost contemporary ; they breathe often the same atmosphere of religious 
thought andtendency. But John corrects Luke ; his gospel is not a complete 
account of Jesus, he admits, but he seeks to lay a deeper and more mystical 
basis for faith. Both have a remarkable common element in their vocabulary 
(cp. Gaussen in /7S. ix. 562-568) ; e.g. dadxpiors, of Jesus (Lk 2“ 20%, cp, 
Jn 19°) ; Bdéawrew (Lk 16%, Jn 13”) 54 yetrov (Lk 14 15% ®, Jn 98) ; duarplBew 
(intrans.=stay, Ac 12), 15%, Jn 3%); éxudooew (Lk 7°, Jn 11? 128 
13°); évOdde=hither (Ac 2517, Jn 4%); kfwos (Lk 13, Jn 18! etc.); 
xé\ros=bosom or breast (Lk 167, Jn 118 1378); vevew (Ac 24), Jn 13%) ; 
éuod (Ac 21, Jn 4° etc.) ; rpodpapyety (Lk 194, Jn 20*) ; wdzrore (Lk 19”, Jn 
18 etc.) ; orod (Ac 34 572, Jn 5? 10%), and ppéap (Lk 14°, Jn 41-!2).§ 

In one class of passages some special trait of Lk. has been adopted and 
adapted by the Fourth evangelist ; e.g. 3”=Jn 11 (is John the Christ ?), 
4°=Jn 16° (the devil ruler of this world), 47°°°=Jn 8° (Jesus eluding a 
crowd), 68=Jn 2% (the divine insight of Jesus), 7?=Jn 4%, 16°°81=Jn 539%. 47 
121-11 19%8-8)=Jn 1219, 2136 —Jn Blt, 223=Jn 13% 27, 22°=Jn 211-17, 2250 — 
Jn 18%, 23%=Jn 19% ; both use 6 xvpsos of Jesus in narrative ; both apply 
the phrase son of Joseph to Jesus (4¥=Jn 1% 6%) ; both separate the idea of 
Mt 10% from that of Mt 10%-%8 (cp. Lk 6” and 12%=Jn 13!6-!7 and 1514-15. 20 
where /riends is applied by Jesus in Lk. and Jn. alone to the disciples). 
There is an increasing tendency in both to describe the relation of Jesus to 
God as that of the Son to the Father, to limit God’s fatherhood to Christians, 
to emphasise the Spirit, and to speak of Jesus as 6 owrip who brings 





* See Jacobsen (of. cét, pp. 46f.) on this point, with P. Feine’s Vor- 
kanonische Ueberlieferung, pp. 133-136, H. Rickard (CQR., 1917, 265 f.), 
Moffatt’s Theol. of the Gospels (pp. 24f.), and above, pp. 268, 274. 

+ Kreyenbiihl uses these and cther traits to further his hypothesis that the 
Fourth gospel was written by Menander of Antioch and afterwards rescued 
from the gnostics by the church, which re-edited it for ecclesiastical purposes. 
But Menander as an author is otherwise unknown; Kreyenbiihl’s estimate 
of gnosticism is too ideal, and the theory involves a recourse to arbitrary 
exegesis in general. 

t The sense in Apoc 19} is different (=‘ dyed’), as is the case with ¢péap 
also (9'*?). 

§ édxdew, eEnyetoOat, cvpew, and cxowlov are used in totally different 
senses by both writers, and cvvri#ec@ax in different constructions ; terms like 
mhevpd, ‘EAAnviotl, dpiorav, and fwvvdvae (both latter in Jn 21) are too casual 
and minor to deserve notice, while the uncertainty about Lk 24” prevents 
606va (Jn 19” etc.) being reckoned. 
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riv owrnplay. Both have Samaritan-stories and stories about Martha and 
Mary ; both agree, in opposition to Mk. and Mt., in placing the prediction 
of Peter’s denial during the last supper, and the denial itself previous to the 
violence done to Jesus in the judgment-hall ; both also note a triple (Lk 23* 
14. 22 +4 rplrov=Jo 18°8 19% 6) vindication of Jesus by Pilate. 

There are further traces of more or less conscious correction on the part 
of the Fourth evangelist : thus 13? is a correction * of Lk 22%; the discourse 
on humble, mutual service corresponds to the Lucan narrative, and some 
references in the passion narrative (e.g. Annas and Kaiaphas) betray the 
same atmosphere, but in the latter narrative and in the resurrection-stories 
the motive of correction is more audible. Thus the appearance on the 
evening of the resurrection-day in the Fourth gospel (201%) tallies with that 
recorded by Lk 24°“ in three points: (a) the sudden appearance in the 
midst, (4) the showing of the body (hands and feet, Lk. ; hands and side, 
Jn.), and (c) the reference to forgiveness. John, however, changes the 
superstitious terror of the audience (the ten disciples, not, as in Lk., the 
eleven disciples and their companions) into a glad (168) recognition, 
and makes them receive the Spirit at once instead of waiting for it. This 
latter point is significant.{ In the Fourth gospel the ascension takes 
place on the day of the resurrection; Jesus then comes (20), as he 
had promised, back to his disciples, and breathes on them (not sends to 
them) the holy Spirit, which he had also promised (157° 167). This is the 
real mapovola of the Fourth gospel, and after 2074” there is no word of any 
subsequent departure any more than in Mt 28. According to Lk 24 and Jn 
20, the disciples never leave Jerusalem; Galilean appearances of the risen 
Jesus are definitely excluded. The redactor of Jn 21 seeks to harmonise the 
two lines of tradition by a final Galilean vision, drawn either from the Lucan 
5)" or from a common tradition (cp. p. 573). The revelation or recognition 
of Jesus €v ry kAdoet ToD dprov (Lk 24°), and the eating of fish by Jesus in 
presence of the disciples (Lk 24°), reappear in Jn 2118 in altered form; 
here Jesus is recognised before the meal (of which he does not partake), 
and the meal consists of bread and fish. This suggests ‘‘that there may 
have been various traditions combining a literal and a symbolical meaning (1) 
about the catching of fish, (2) about a Eucharistic meal (after the resurrection) 





* Bacon (Fourth Gospel, pp. 376 f.) even takes 8° as a repudiation of Lk 
3° and as representing the older Palestinian view, which has a better chance 
of being historical. Westberg (Bzb/ische Chronologie nach Flavius Josephus 
und das Todesjahr Jesus, 1910, pp. 86f.) also defends this tradition on the 
ground that Jesus was really born in 12 B.c., and that Luke confused the 
consulate of Quirinius with his governorship over Judea. 

+ Four, if cat \éyer abrots* elphvn byiv is inserted after av’réy in Lk 24%, 

{ The characteristic standpoint of the Fourth gospel is not the yearning 
for a return of Jesus the messiah to finish his work: J¢ 7s fintshed (Jn 19%), 
The prophetic and eschatological element in the last supper is obliterated, in 
order to make it a feast of love and love’s duties among Christians, It is the 
intensity of present communion with the living Lord in the Spirit which 
dominates the Fourth gospel and determines many of its departures from the 
synoptic tradition (see below), 
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in which fish formed a part ” (Dzaz. 2483a).* In the Lucan story of 24% 
the general permission to handle (WAagjoaré we Kal tere) precedes the 
further proof (eating) of the reality of the resurrection-body ; whereas in the 
Fourth gospel, where the same order occurs (20% 211°), only Thomas is 
bidden handle the body of Jesus ; and Jesus, in the sequel, distributes the 
food instead of eating it (see above, p. 275). 

The apocalyptic element, which almost disappears in the Fourth gospel, 
had already been diminished in Lk. (note, ¢.g., the significant change in 22% 
from Mk 14°?=Mt 26; the Jewish authorities, unlike Simeon, 276 °°, are to 
die without seeing the Christ), but the Fourth evangelist transcends it as part 
and parcel of the Jewish messianism which he and his age felt to be no longer 
adequate to the Christian consciousness of the day. Traces of it still occur, 
¢.g., in 5°89 (which cannot be eliminated as a later interpolation), just as the 
older view of Jesus’ redemptive function incidentally recurs in 1°°, but such 
features do little more than denote the transition from the old to the new, and 
the characteristic aims of the author lie elsewhere, in a conception of Jesus 
for which he found the Logos-idea, not the messianic idea, to be the most 
effective category. This process had been already anticipated not only by Paul, 
but by the authors of Ephesians and Hebrews in their own way, without 
detriment to the supreme significance of Jesus Christ to the Christian. The 
Fourth evangelist, however, is less interested in the cosmological or 
typological significance of Jesus than his predecessors on this line, and 
generally he develops an independent view of his own, which is more 
thoroughly dominated by the set and spirit of the Logos-idea, 


(2) Not merely on the content but on the position of the 
Baptist’s ministry, the Fourth gospel is at issue with the synoptic 
tradition. The latter consistently defers the beginning of Christ’s 
public ministry till the Baptist had been arrested (Mk 11415, 
Lk 31821= Mt 412), as is the case with Ac 10%? 13%4f 194. The 
Fourth gospel makes the two ministries overlap (Jn 322-30 41-2), 
and does so, not from any naive forgetfulness of memory on the 
part of an old disciple, but in order to emphasise the superiority 
of Jesus to John; the latter recognises and confesses publicly 
the messianic claim of Jesus from the very outset. The develop- 
ment of the synoptic tradition in Mt. and Lk., which tends to 
heighten and ante-date the Baptist’s consciousness of Jesus’ 
significance, is thus brought to a climax. It is in keeping with 
this view, which knows (in contrast to the original tradition) of 
no secrecy upon the messianic authority of Jesus, that his full 
authority as God’s messiah is seen from the outset by his 


* There is no mysterious significance in the épyerar of v.'8, however ; 
it goes with the following verb, as in 6 and 12%, The insertion of 
evxapisrjoas by SyrSi* and D in Jn 217%, if not a restoration of the original 
text, .at least points to the early prevalence of this eucharistic conception of 
the scene (cp. C. H. Dodd in £x.8 ii. 530-546). 
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disciples and by others. Here, again, the tendency already 
present, ¢.g., in Mt. (pp. 252, 259), is fully operative. 


Some further instances of this principle may be noted. (a) The first two 
onpeta * are followed by no address ; the fourth and fifth, which complete the 
Galilean cycle, lead up to a discussion which, however, attaches only to the 
fourth. The two Jerusalem-onmeta, on the other hand, furnish the situation 
for long harangues, while the seventh (in Judea) not only is accompanied by 
an announcement of religious truth, but forms the pivot for the closing scenes 
in Jerusalem. Thus the only Galilean teaching is in 67 ; but although part 
of it is placed in the synagogue at Kapharnaum, even this is a debate with 
the Jews which might as well have occurred at Jerusalem; there is barely a 
trace of the characteristic Galilean gospel as that is preserved in the synoptic 
gospels, 

(6) An equally secondary trait lies in 2-8, where an original saying is 
placed in a setting which has been transposed (so, ¢.g., among most recent 
writers, J. Réville, pp. 137 f. ; Drummond, 61; J. Weiss, Loisy, and Oesterley 
in DCG. ii. 712 f.) from its historical site? in the synoptic tradition and re- 
cast for special reasons. According to the Fourth gospel, the cleansing of 
- the temple took place on the occasion of the first and early visit to Jerusalem, 
and was an act not of messianic authority but of prophetic or reforming 
zealt (so, ¢.g., Wernle, Syx. Frage, 240; Blakeway in #7. xxii. 279f. ; 
Stanton, DZ. ii. 245 ; Clemen, and Sanday ; after Beyschlag, zu» Johann. Frage, 
83f.; R. H. Hutton, 7heological Essays, 222f.; A. B. Bruce, Kingdom of 
God, 306f.). In the synoptic tradition it brings the enmity of the scribes and 
priests to a head (Mk 1115-8 27); it is the natural climax of his ministry, a 
supreme effort to assert the rights of God in the headquarters of the nation, 
and his subsequent fate is the natural outcome of the deed. In the Fourth 
gospel the act is at once ante-dated and minimised. The saying connected 
with it is rightly reproduced, as is the connection of the incident with the 
passover. But the daring assertion of authority produces no impression 
beyond a mild remonstrance (2'8, reproduced from the synoptic tradition, 
Mk 11%= Mt 21”, which also connected this with a defence of its legitimacy) ; 
the authorities do not take action. Possibly, however, the writer simply 
introduced the incident at this point in order to emphasise the saying as a 
proof that Jesus foresaw his death and resurrection from the very beginning. 
He has thus reset the incident, under the influence of his pragmatism. On 
the one hand, he found sufficient occasion in the Lazarus-miracle for the 
arrest of Jesus and the enmity of the authorities; on the other hand, he 
considered that the first public visit of Jesus to Jerusalem must have been 
marked by an open assertion of his divine authority. 

(c) Another case of a synoptic saying being misplaced occurs in 4“, but 





* Even in the second, which is a variant of Mt 858= Lk 71!°, faith is (as 
usual in this gospel) the result of the miracle, not, as in the synoptic tradition, 
the indispensable condition of help or healing. 

+ Tatian also follows the synoptic order. 

+ This is usually associated with the admission that the act might have 
been repeated ; but if not, that the Johannine chronology is preferable. 
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the allusion in 44 refers back to 2% not to Mt 8°8=Lk 7?! as the second 
miracle ; the story (4“°4) is a heightened form of the Matthzean narrative, 
just as 51 and 61-19 16-21 are of the synoptic originals. 6 is a fresh instance 
of misplacement (cp. Mk 6®=Mt 13%=Lk 4”; for Marcion’s treatment of 
the story, see Hilgenfeld in ZW7., 1902, 127-144), while in 6”, as in 
12*, there is a distinct tendency to exculpate the twelve or Peter (see the 
synoptic parallels) at the expense of Judas Iskariot. 

(d) The Lazarus-miracle (111) is exceptional in several respects. In the 
synoptic stories of people being raised by Jesus from the dead, the miracle 
takes place naturally ; the opportunity is furnished, and Jesus takes advantage 
of it. Here he consciously delays his arrival not only until the dead person is 
buried, but until the process of physical corruption has set in. The miracle is 
thus rendered more wonderful, in comparison with the synoptic stories, where 
Jesus only raises the unburied (and indeed those who have just died), and 
where he never arranges for any heightening of the effect. It is an illustration 
of the profound truth that Jesus is the source of life eternal in a dead world, 
and that the resurrection is not, as the popular faith of the church imagined 
(114), something which takes place at the last day, but the reception of Christ’s 
living Spirit: Z am the resurrection and the life, he who believes on me, 
though he were dead, shall live, and no one who lives and believes on me shall. 
ever die, Faith in the living Christ, as Paul had taught in his own way, 
meant a risen life independent of physical changes in the future. Whether 
more than this religious motive, operating on the Lucan material, is necessary 
to explain the story, remains one of the historical problems of the gospel (cp. 
A. E. Brooke in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 313f.). It is just conceivable 
that the incident failed for some reason to be included by the synoptic gospels ; 
their silence would not by itself be absolutely conclusive against the historicity. 
The difficulty is to give any adequate psychological reason why so stupendous 
and critical an episode (witnessed ex hyfothes¢ by all the disciples) should 
have failed to win a place in the synoptic tradition, even when that tradition 
is admitted to be incomplete at certain points, and this difficulty is heightened 
by the obvious motives of the writer, who makes this miracle the pivot of the 
final Jewish attack on Jesus, instead of the purging of the temple, which he 
transfers to the beginning of the ministry. ‘‘The whole evidence points 
strongly to the conclusion that the evangelist, using some tradition to us 
unknown and the synoptic material mentioned, elaborated them freely into a 
narrative designed to be at once: (a) an astounding manifestation of the 
Logos-Christ, (4) a pictorial setting forth of the spiritual truth of Christ as 
Life, (c) a prophetic prefiguration of the death and resurrection of Jesus, as 
shown by the facts that the names Jesus and Lazarus have the same meaning, 
and that the narrative forms a transition to the final struggle and to death” 
(Forbes, p. 273). It may be a miracle which like that of Mk 11! (see pp. 
225, 236) has grown up™ mainly out of a parable—in this case the parable 
of Lazarus (Lk 16!), which closes (167%!) with a passage (irrelevant to the 
original motive of the story) asserting that not even the witness of one risen 





* With hints from other synoptic traditions, ¢.¢. the raising of the widow’s 
son at Nain (Lk 7"-!”, performed, like the raising of Lazarus, before a large 
crowd). 
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from the dead would avail to produce repentance and faith in these who 
reject the testimony of the OT revelation (Lk 16°=Jn 54°). What historical 
nucleus lies behind the story, it is no longer possible to ascertain. The 
allegorical or symbolical ends of the writer are the outstanding feature (cp. 
Bretschneider’s Probadzlia, p. 79, ‘‘tota igitur narratio conscripta est ut 
consilio dogmatico inseruiret, scl. ut doceret exemplo clarissimo, in Iesu 
habitasse Aéyor diuinum. Dogmaticum igitur potius hic egit scriptor, quam 
historicum”). They indicate that the story may be another instance of what 
Origen in his commentary called the preservation of spiritual truth in bodily 
inaccuracy (owfoudévov modddkts TOD ddnOods rvevwarikod év TH cwLaTKGE ws 
av elo: tis Wevde?); so, eg., Abbott* (Zdz., 1804f., 2744-2751), Loisy, 
Burkitt (Zvansmzssion, pp. 221f.), Forbes, E. F. Scott (of. cét. 37f.), 
Heitmiiller, and Bacon (Zhe Fourth Gospel, 345 f.). 

(e) The story in 12)® has been changed from after (Mk., Mt.) to before 
the entry, but the further question of its relation to Lk 7°69, or even of the 
relation between the latter and the Marcan (Matthzean) parallel, remains 
another of the enigmas of gospel-criticism, which can hardly be solved along 
the lines of purely literary investigation. f 


(3) The day is now over, or almost over, when the Fourth 
gospel and the synoptists could be played off against each other 
in a series of rigid antitheses, as though the one were a matter- 
of-fact and homogeneous chronicle and the other a spiritual 
reading of the earlier tradition. The problem is too delicate 
and complex for such crude methods. Recent criticism of the 
synoptic gospels has brought them nearer to the Fourth gospel. 
It has revealed not simply variant traditions, some of which re- 
appear in the Fourth gospel, but chronological gaps, and above 
all the operation of tendencies which exercise a creative as well 
as a moulding pressure upon the tradition. The Fourth gospel 
presents, in one aspect, a further and special phase of the 
tendency to interpret and reflect upon the evangelic traditions in 
the light of the later Christian consciousness. The synoptic 
gospels are not objective chronicles, relating the incidents and 
sayings of which the Fourth gospel provides the spiritual inter- 
pretation. In Mark, especially, the presence of such an inter- 
pretation has now been proved (pp. 226f.); and this is all the 
more significant, since the Fourth gospel is recognised upon all 
hands to go back ultimately to the Marcan tradition rather than 


*Cp. also Déat. 1528f.; FFG. i. 155f., iv. toof.; Wendland 
(HBNT, i. 2. 305 f.); and Gardner’s Zphestan Gospel, 283 f. (*‘ the story is 
probably a transposition into a higher key of something which really 
happened ”), 

+ ‘Der Weg von Mk. und Lk. aus zu Joh, erscheint fast unmoglich lang 
ohne Zuhilfnahme einer Sondertradition ” (Wernle, p. 241). 
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to the Matthzan or to the Lucan. The synoptics, as well as 
the Fourth gospel, were written é« riorews eis tictw. The motto 
of Jn 20%! would apply to all the three, but in a special sense 
to Mark; for, in spite of the difference of angle from which 
Mark and John view the messianic dignity of Jesus, both aim 
at demonstrating that he was the Son of God (see p. 234). 


The most important aspect of this relationship is historical. There is good 
evidence to show that Jesus had a ministry in Judea, during which he visited 
Jerusalem, prior to his final visit, and that the narrative of the Fourth 
gospel. on this point goes back to a nucleus of primitive traditions from 
which they have been worked up.* The synoptic tradition really is 
derived from Mk.’s scheme, which is admittedly far from exhaustive, and 
even in it there are traces which corroborate the view elaborated in the 
Fourth gospel. Thus the temptation-stories clearly presuppose a Jerusalem 
and Judean mission larger than the synoptists themselves suggest ; and even 
if Mt 23° =Lk 13°4 is a quotation, still the fact that it was attributed to 
Jesus seems to imply more than a mere willingness or desire to have come 
to Jerusalem previously. Similarly the journey through Samaria to Jerusalem 
in Lk 9°!°6, though editorially relegated to the last visit on the Marcan 
scheme (10), is followed by a number of incidents which suggest that it 
could not have originally belonged to that visit. On any view of the. 
ministry of Jesus, his public mission must have lasted more than twelve 
months, so that ample room is left for at least one visit to celebrate the 
passover. It is needless to postulate that he must have been accompanied 
by his disciples on such an occasion, and their absence may account for the 
early apostolic silence on the Judean ministry. No stress can be laid on the 
fact that when Jesus finally reached Jerusalem, he was well-known to a 
number of people not only in Bethany but in the capital; this does not neces- 
sarily imply more than visits to the passover prior to his public ministry. 
Nor do the discussions with the scribes and Pharisees involve a Jerusalemite 
locus. The significant data, which seem to indicate that the tradition of at 
least one intermediate visit to Jerusalem has been almost obliterated in 
the synoptic tradition, occur in (i.) the temptation-story, which requires 
no comment, and (ii.) in Lk 9", the contents of which (pp. 273 f.) 
cannot be arranged within the limits of the last journey to Jerusalem. 
Thus 10! (dispatch of the seventy, or the seventy-two, eis macay médw Kal 
rémov o8 Huedrev atros épxeoGa), when taken with 101”, cannot denote the 
dispatch of the disciples as harbingers of Jesus on the route (as in 9°), 
The subsequent incidents are for the most part undated or vaguely set; 
some imply Jerusalem (11° etc.), others Galilee (13! etc.), others Samaria. 





* Cp. e.g. Bleek (7VZ: § 71), Wendt (p. 12): ‘‘there is nothing to 
justify us in refusing to acknowledge that Jesus may really have made several 
visits to Jerusalem,” and J. Weiss in his review of Spitta’s Strectfragen (TLZ., 
1909, 460 f.) and in de Aufgaben d. NT Wessenschaft (p. 44): ‘* Was lasst 
sich sachlich gegen eine langere Wirksamkeit, gegen ein Wirken auch in 
Jerusalem einwenden?” Compare the discussion by A. E. Brooke in 
Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909), pp. 296 f. 
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But in 17!2-!9 the incident presupposes a journey from Jerusalem,” as is still 
clear from 17, where Luke has overlaid the original (kal avdrds Sijpxero 
did pécov Dapapelas cal I'adc\alas) with the pragmatic heading, xal éyévero 


év T@ mopever Oat els ‘lepoveadju (9°! 1372), 


(iii.) The lament over Jerusalem. 
Mt 23° 

“Iepovoadip lepovoadiu, % droxrely- 
ovca Tos mpopiras Kal ALGoBodoica 
Tovs dmeoTahpévous Tpds avTiy, ToodKts 
HOéAnoa émicuvayayeiv Ta Téxva Gov, 
bv tpdrrov émicvvdyer dpyis TA vooola 
atrys brs Tas mrépvyas, kal ov 70ed- 
noate’ idov adlerar duiv 6 oixos buoy 
[épnuos]’ Aéyw yap tuiv, ob mh pe 
iSnre dm’ Apre ews av elarnre, eddoyn- 
pévos 6 épxduevos év dvduare xuplov. 





Lk’/13%- 

“Tepovoadhu ‘Lepoveadim, % daroxrelv- 
ovca Tovs mpopyjras Kat AVoBorovca 
Tovs drecTadpevous Tpds adTHY, ToTAKLS 
HOAnoa éemicvvdtae Ta Téxva cov, bv 
Tpétwov 8pyis Thy éaurijs voooiwy wwd 
Tas Trépuyas, kal odK OEARoaTe* Lod 
adlerar tuiv 6 olkos tuav" Aéyw [de] 
duly [ért] od wh pe Wyre Ews ker 
bre elrnre, edroynpévos 6 épxdmevos év 
évouare Kuptov, 


The two versions are practically identical, +} whereas Luke departs from Mt. 
emphatically in the context. This confirms the view (p. 197) that the saying 
belonged to Q or the apostolic source, which therefore reflected a tradition that 
Jesus had appealed to Jerusalem prior to his last visit. The latter interpreta- 
tion implies that Jesus either spoke the words as they stand, or, at any rate, the 
‘nucleus (so Merx) of the quotation (see above, pp. 26, 33); and, in spite of 
scepticism to the contrary, this hypothesis has much in its favour. Unless 
on @ prior grounds one is prepared to defend the synoptic chronology at all 
costs, a saying like this must be fairly allowed to have some weight in 
deciding the question of the visits paid by Jesus to the capital. The plain 
inference to be drawn from the passage is either (a) that it was spoken as a 
farewell word after some visit (or, visits) to the capital during which Jesus 
had vainly endeavoured to win over the citizens to his gospel,} or (4) that 
Mt. has correctly placed it (see above, p. 195). In either case, it betrays the 
fact that Jesus had exercised a ministry of some kind in Jerusalem prior to 
his final entry. ‘‘The words have no meaning whatever in Luke, who puts 
them into the mouth of Jesus before he had even seen Jerusalem during his 
public ministry (13*4); and even from the better arrangement of Matthew 
(23°) it is unintelligible how Jesus, after a single residence of a few days in 
Jerusalem, could found his reproaches on multiplied efforts to win over its 
inhabitants to his cause. This whole apostrophe of Jesus has so original a 





* To Nazareth, where he was rejected (J. F. Blair, Apostolic Gospel, pp. 
108 f.)? 

+ On the variants ‘Iepovoadypw and ‘Tepord\upya, especially in Lk., see R. 
Schiitz in ZVW., 1910, 169-187, and, on the passage as a citation from a lost 
Jewish work, J. H. Michael (4/7, 1918, 107f.). 

t So, ¢.g., Spitta (Strezt/ragen, pp. 63f.) and Allen (A/atthew, p. 251): 
‘*The words seem to be a fragment belonging to an earlier period of the 
ministry, when Christ was leaving Jerusalem for the last time before His 
triumphal entry. We must imagine a controversy with the Jews similar to 
that recorded in S. John 10789,” 
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character, that it is difficult to believe it incorrectly assigned to him ; hence, 
to explain its existence, we must suppose a series of earlier residences in 
Jerusalem, such as those recorded by the fourth Evangelist” (Strauss, 
p. 271).* This supposition has several items in its favour. Whatever 
be the reason for the synoptic silence on a Judean ministry (or, for the 
matter of that, on the mission to Chorazin and Bethsaida, Mt 1124=Lk 101), f 
once the erroneous idea of a ministry limited to twelve months is abandoned, 
the general probability is that during his ministry to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, Jesus would not ignore the capital. Unless the accuracy and 
adequacy of synoptic chronology are to be made a critical dogma,—and few will 
admit this, at the present day,—there is an @ fréorz likelihood that the Fourth 
gospel may after all represent an aspect of the activity of Jesus which was 
overlooked in the Marcan scheme. This does not imply that the festivals- 
programme of the Fourth gospel is superior to the outline of the synoptic 
tradition, or even that the two can be harmonised. The author of the 
Fourth gospel, with his predilection for displaying the religion of Jesus in 
contrast to Jewish theories and objections, naturally chose Jerusalem as the 
locus for his debates; the simpler Galilean preaching did not interest him. 
But, in view of the general probabilities and of the occasional indications 
preserved in the synoptic tradition itself,t it is arbitrary to deny outright that 
he may have had some traditional justification on which to rear his super- 
structure. The synoptic scheme rests ultimately upon a single line of 
historical tradition, and the synoptists themselves, especially Mt. and Lk., 
not only amplify the earlier scheme by material which is assigned in part to 
_ extra-Galilean situations, but even contain indications of a Judean mission. 
Furthermore, as Weizsicker § points out (p. 174), had the Fourth evangelist 
possessed simply the synoptic tradition, and had he had no other aim than to 
set forth his own idea of Jesus, there was no obvious reason why he should 





* The rather forced alternative is to conjecture (a) that Jesus spoke, or 
was simply made by the evangelists to speak, in the name of the divine 
Sophia, so that the woodxis xr. would be read in the sense of the preceding 
Mt 23*4f (¢.e. attempts through the disciples or apostles), or (4) that réxva 
‘Tep. is equivalent to Jews in general. 

{ Bethsaida falls within the purview of the Fourth gospel. 

+ The reception of Jesus in Mk 117° and the saying in Mk 14 may both 
imply a longer connection between Jesus and Jerusalem than the synoptic 
scheme allows for. Cp. also Mk 12, Lk 194 20! 2197 2253, Wellhausen 
(on Mk 117°) recognises that the data of the last visit imply a longer con- 
nection with Jerusalem than the Marcan week accounts for; but, as he 
refuses to admit any prior connection with Jerusalem, he feels obliged to 
throw over the Marcan schematism. 

§ ‘Wenn er aber auch schon friiher Jesus in Jerusalem auftreten lasst, 
so lag dafiir iiberall keine Nothigung in seiner Tendenz, Es kann dies kaum 
aus einem anderen Grunde, als dem einer eigenen Kunde geschehen sein. 
Ebenso verhalt es sich mit den eigenthiimlichen Wandererzihlungen des 
Evglms . . . Wenn er Geschichten berichtet, die nicht aus den Synoptikern 
genommen sind, so liegt auch hier die Erklérung am nachsten, dass er dies- 
selben aus eigener Ueberlieferung hatte” ( Untersuchungen, 174 f., cp. 328 f.). 
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introduce earlier Judean visits; the mere desire to exhibit Jesus on the 
prophetic stage of messiah’s activity does not adequately account for the 
particular form of the Fourth gospel’s tradition. The conclusion * therefore 
is that the material incorporated by Matthew, and especially by Luke, pre- 
supposed at least one visit to Jerusalem prior to the final entry, but that both 
Matthew and Luke, adhering to the Marcan chronology, fused the incidents 
of this visit with the final visit. 

(iv.) Zhe date of the Crucifixion.—The primary tradition (Mk 14!?= 
Mt 26%) expressly dates the arrest and crucifixion of Jesus mh év rij éoprf, 
from which it follows (cp. Mt 27%) that Jesus was crucified before the pass- 
over, This is the standpoint of the Fourth gospel (¢.g. 13! 18%) and of 
the gospel of Peter (1° crucifixion mpd muds TGv afiuwv, THs éoprijs adrar), 
possibly even of Paul (1 Co 57% 159): it was adopted independently by the 
Quartodecimans during the controversy which broke out in the second 
century (cp. Drummond, pp. 444f. ; Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. 283f.; GHD. 
i. 173f.; Preuschen in PREZ. xiv. 725f., and Bacon, Fourth Gospel in 
Research and Debate, 1910, 413f.). In the synoptic gospels,t+ however, 
this tradition has been overlaid by another (Mk 14 = Mt 26! =Lk 227), 
which made the last supper synchronous with, instead of prior to, the Jewish 
passover. But that Jesus died on Nisan 15, the feast day, is unlikely, as 
work was going on (Mk 1574, Lk 23°) and arms were being carried (Mk 
1447 etc.), both of which, as well as a meeting of the Sanhedrin, were strictly 
prohibited on the feast day. Some of the details preserved by the synoptic 
gospels about what happened on the day of the crucifixion and the day after 
tally, in fact, with the primary tradition, and are inconsistent with the special 
identification of the last supper and the passover. The improbabilities 
of the latter view have led to a widespread agreement among modern critics 
that the former tradition is the older and more reliable ; so, e.g., C. H. Turner 
(DB. i. 411), Sanday (DB. ii. 633f.), Wellhausen (on Mk 12! ‘* man hat 
richtig erkannt, das die hier vorliegende Zeitrechnung der gewodhnlichen 
synoptischen widerspreche, und richtig geurteilt, dass sie die alte sei und 
noch im vierten Evangelium befolgt werde”),£O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, ch. 
xiii. ; ZVW., 1904, 89-120), Spitta (dée Urchrist. Trad. tiber Ursprung und 
Sinn des Abendm., 1893, 205-237), J. Weiss, Kattenbusch (Chréstliche Welt, 
1895, 317f., 331f.), Wendt, von Dobschiitz (Probleme, 17), Preuschen 
(ZNW., 1904, pp. 14f.), Bousset (Jesus, Eng. tr. 19), Heitmiiller, Bacon, 
F. M. Hitchcock (DCG. i. 414 f.), Westberg (of. czt. 130f.), etc. On this 
view, the synoptic gospels are inconsistent with themselves, and the Fourth 
gospel intervenes in support of the better tradition. The recognition of this 
has important bearings on the whole question of early Christian tradition, 
for if, in one case, the typological significance of an event is proved to be 





* This has been urged from Schleiermacher downwards. 

+ Later Jewish writers, who seem to contradict the synoptic chronology, 
were often tempted to idealise the past by reading back into this period 
later customs and ideas (cp. N. Schmidt, 7/BZ., 1891, pp. 6f.). 

+ Also on John 19% (‘Wenn Jesus nach Joa wirklich am Tage vor dem 
Pascha gestorben ist, so kann das nicht auf Tendenz beruhen, sondern nur 
auf den alten Tradition, die auch bei Markus noch durchschimmert’). 
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derived from the event, there is a probability that in other cases an incident 
is not to be dismissed as unhistorical simply because it lends itself to a 
religious application or moral. The correctness of the Johannine tradition 
is corroborated* by the likelihood that Luke (22116) preserves a saying 
which seems to show that when Jesus ate his last meal with the disciples, 
he knew that he would not live to celebrate the passover that year with them. 
He had earnestly hoped to do so; ériOuulg éreOdpunoa rotro rb wdoxa. (2.e. 
this year’s festival) pavyeiv wed” budv mpd Tod we wadeiv. But he now knew 
this hope was to be disappointed. He wastodieere then. Aéyw yap tyiv, 
Bre ob ph paryw abrd Ews brov TXypwOG év TH Bacirelg rod Ocod. This implies 
that the Lord’s supper was eaten prior to the passover ; the words are not a 
paschal reference. 

Repeated efforts have been made (a) to harmonise the synoptic and 
Johannine traditions as they lie before us,} or (4) to explain the origin of the 
synoptic technical error ; the former by identifying, ¢.g., the supper of Jesus 
with the Chagigah or the Kiddusch (G. H. Box, /7S., 1902, 357f.), the 
latter by assuming a primitive confusion (due originally to the editor of the 
second gospel ?) { in the Marcan chronology of 141%: !” which underlies Mt. and 
Lk., or elsewhere (good summary in DCG. i. 414f.; cp. also Abbott’s 
Diat. 1289f.). Chwolson, the rabbinic expert, in the second edition (1908) 
of his Letzte Passamahl Christi (cp. Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wass. d. 
Judentums, 1893, 537 f., and ZWT., 1895, 335-378), holding that Jesus was 
crucified on Nisan 14, explains that, as the passover fell on a Friday, the 
lamb could be slain and eaten on Nisan 13, and that the synoptic error is due 
to a misinterpretation of xmD57 ‘Dp xova in the Aramaic original of Mt 261”, 
which could be rendered (1) rightly, ‘‘day before paschal day,” z.e. Nisan 13, 
(2) ‘day before paschal-feast,’ z.e¢. Nisan 14, or (3) ‘ first day of paschal feast,’ 
z.e. of unleavened bread. If this explanation can be transferred to Mk 14!” 
(cp. Lambert in /7S., 1903, 184 f., and Allen’s Matthew, pp. 269-274), the 
preliminary error is explicable.§ Whether or not the last supper was meant 
to be a sort of (anticipated?) paschal meal, it was probably not celebrated on- 
the regular day, though the inferior tradition of the synoptists arose from the 
idea that it was the paschal supper. Another reconstruction of the original 
source would be xno" 07pD (=before the passover) read as xnDDn O7p2 (=on 
the first day of the passover) in the Hebrew primitive gospel (Resch, 
Paralleltexte zu L. 615 f., cp. Briggs, Mew Light, pp. 56-63). 

(v.) The argument from some minor points is significant, but is not to be 
pressed, in the present state of our knowledge. Thus (2) Mk 14=Mt 4” 
implies an earlier ministry in Judea, but it could not have been of the 
character described in the Fourth gospel. (4) The strongly attested v.1. 
Tovdaias in Lk 4“, which has every appearance of being original, might be 
taken in its Lucan sense as an equivalent for Palestine, z.e. including, not 





* Cp. G. H. Box (Crétical Review, 1903, 32-34), Brooke and Burkitt in 
JTS., 1908, 569-571, Askwith, and Harnack in 7ZZ., 1909, 49-50. 

+ So, recently, A. Wright (Mew Testament Problems, pp. 159f.), Zahn 
(INT. iii. 273 f.), Gwilliam (DCG. ii. 5 f.), and Belser (V7. 292-295). 

t So, eg., Bacon (Beginnings of Gospel Story, pp. 195 f.) and Spitta. 

§ But see Goguel’s (of. cét, above, p. 518) criticisms (pp. 16-18). 
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excluding, Galilee; it need not (cp. FG. ii. 209) include any visit to 
Jerusalem. (¢) The elimination of the words 7rd rdoxa in 64 (Hort in WZ. 
77-81; van Bebber in Zur Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 1898, pp. 33f., 
after Jacobsen and others), which rests on their neglect by the Alogi, Irenzeus, 
Origen, etc., and on the possibility of assimilation with 2, would reduce the 
chronological discrepancy between the Fourth gospel and the synoptists ; but 
the evidence does not yet seem strong enough for this hypothesis (cp. Burkitt’s 
Ev. da-Mepharr. ii. 313), unless, with Schwartz, Wellhausen, R. Schiitz, and 
others, the whole verse is deleted as one of the editorial insertions. * 


(4) The Fourth evangelist, like his two immediate pre- 
decessors, thus bases on Mk.’s narrative, but diverges from it 
repeatedly ; these divergencies are in some cases accidental, in 
others due to a preference for Mt. or Lk., or for both combined, 
and in other cases, again, the result of some independent tradition. 
Their motive cannot always be explained from his pragmatism, but 
the important point is that his method and its results do not 
suggest invariably the instinct of an eye-witness who sifts earlier 
traditions of differing value. The details are in the main the 
circumstantial minutiz of a vivid or symbolic (Philonic) 
imagination, when they are not borrowed from the synoptic 
narratives. The use made of these narratives by the Fourth 
evangelist really illustrates the derivative and secondary character 
of his work, judged from the historical standpoint, and this 
conclusion is not affected by the admission that on’ two points 
in particular, eg., the date of the death and the previous 
connection with Judea, the tradition of the Fourth gospel has 
substantially reproduced elements which later phases of the 
synoptic tradition tended to obliterate. 


(a) It would tell strongly against an eye-witness or a Palestinian Jewish 
Christian as the author of, or one of the authorities for, the gospel, if the 
description of Kaiaphas as dpxtepeds vy rod éviavrod éxelvov (11% 5 7818) 
meant that the writer really believed the Jewish high priests were appointed 
annually, like the Asiarchs (so from Bretschneider and Baur to Martineau and 
Forbes). But this argument is not valid. The phrase might either mean 
in that fateful year (so, e.g., Keim, Godet, Zahn, Peake, amongst others), or 
that the writer simply adapted his description to the local customs with which 
his readers were familiar (so, ¢.g., Holtzmann and Loisy). The former 





* The widespread admission (cp. //G. v. 200f.), that a historical 
nucleus underlies the Johannine traditions about the Judean ministry, is 
opposed to the predominant view which has been recently argued with excep- 
tional ability by Dr. James Drummond (pp. 41 f.), whose critical position 
generally is as favourable to the external evidence for the Johannine author- 
ship as it is unfavourable to the historicity of the gospel’s contents. 
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explanation is preferable, upon the whole. ‘*‘The year of which the 
evangelist speaks was the year of all years; the acceptable year of the Lord, 
as it is elsewhere called; the year in which the great sacrifice, the one 
atonement, was made, the atonement which annulled once and for ever the 
annual repetitions. It so happened that it was the duty of Caiaphas, as high 
priest, to enter the holy of holies and offer the atonement for ¢hat year. 
The evangelist sees, if we may use the phrase without irreverence, a dramatic 
propriety in the fact that he of all men should make this declaration. By 
a divine irony he is made unconsciously to declare the truth, proclaiming 
Jesus to be the great atoning sacrifice, and himself to be instrumental in 
offering the victim. This irony of circumstances is illustrated in the case of 
Pilate, as in the case of Caiaphas” (Lightfoot, #x/.4 i. 88-89). 

(4) A similar verdict may be passed upon the discourses, where the 
creative genius of the author is at its height. Even here, in spite of the 
dialectic which pervades the debates of Jesus and the Jews, in spite also of 
the later standpoint of the Christian consciousness which reads itself back 
at several points into the sayings, there is good evidence of an accurate 
acquaintance, on the part of the author or of his sources, with the Palestinian 
situation. ‘‘One of the most remarkable facts about the writings of recent 
Jewish critics of the New Testament has been that they have tended upon the 
whole to confirm the gospel picture of external Jewish life, and where there 
is a discrepancy these critics tend to prove that the blame lies not with the 
New Testament originals, but with their interpreters. Dr. Giidemann, Dr. 
Biicheler, Dr. Schechter, Dr. Chwolson, Dr. Marmorstein, have all shown 
that the Talmud makes credible details which many Christian expositors have 
been rather inclined to doubt. Most remarkable of all has been the cumu- 
lative strength of the arguments adduced by Jewish writers favourable to the 
authenticity of the discourses in the Fourth gospel, especially in relation to 
the circumstances under which they are reported to have been spoken.” * 


§ 6. Zopography.—Nearly forty years ago, Matthew Arnold, 
in God and the Bible (ch. v.), observed that the Fourth evangelist’s 
“Palestinian geography is so vague, it has for him so little of the 
reality and necessity which it would have for a native, that when 
he wants a name for a locality he takes the first village that comes 
into his remembrance, without troubling himself to think whether 
it suits or no.” This hasty verdict had been rejected by anti- 
cipation in Keim (i. 179), and subsequent research has shown 
that whoever the author was, he must have had a first-hand 
acquaintance with the topography of Palestine prior to A.D. 70. 
Summaries of the evidence may be seen in K. Furrer’s article on 
‘das Geographische im Evglm nach Johannes’ (ZV IW, 1902, 
257-265), Drummond (pp. 366-374), Lohr’s essay on ‘ Wie 
stellt sich die neuere Paldstinaforschung zu den geographischen 
Angaben des Johannesevglms’ (Deutsch-Evang. Blatter, 1906, 

* Dr. Abrahams in Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909), 181, 
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795f.), and Bacon, Zhe Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate 
(1910), ch. xv. 


In most cases the difficulty resolves itself into our ignorance of the local 
geography, *not into the writer’s. Thus, the Bethany répay ro "Iopddvov 
(cp. 10”) which was the scene of John’s mission (1%) may be identified either 
with the Betonim (Betane) of Jos 137° (so Zahn, WAZ., 1907, 266f., and 
Furrer), or, ifthe inferior reading Bethabara be adopted, with Bashan (Batanea, 
so Henderson’s Palestine, 154, and Conder, Zent-Work, 230; the latter 
identifying the spot with ford ‘Adarah). But the Bethabara of Origen * 
and the Evang. da-Meph. (cp. Mrs. Lewis, The Old Syriac Gospel, 1910, 
p. xxviii, and Burkitt’s ed. ii. 308 f.) seems due to local tradition, which 
identified the scene with a pre-Christian holy place which became, at any rate, 
a sacred spot for Christians before the end of the second century. Others 
(e.g. Mommert, Aenoun u. Bethania, 1903, and Lohr) suggest that both 
names refer to the same spot, Bethany being a ford nearly opposite Jericho 
(=Bethabara), ‘house of the ford,’ while some (from Sir George Grove and 
Sir C. W. Wilson to Cheyne, £82. 548; and Rix, Tent and Testament, 175 f.) 
variously explain the names as corruptions of an original ByfavaBpd, z.e. Beth- 
Nimrah (cp. BacOavaSpd, Jos 137’) over thirteen miles east of the Jordan 
(cp. Abbott, Dzaz. 13-14, 610-616). This is, at any rate, better than the 
identification of Bethabarah with the Bac@npd or Beth-barah of Jg 774 (Sanday, 
Sacred Sites, 23), or the omission of Bethany as a gloss (Schwartz, Bousset). 

The other scene of John’s mission, Alyy éyy)s Tod Dadelu (3%), is either 
‘Ainfin, seven miles from Salim (Conder’s Zent- Work, i. 91 f.), or’ Ain-Fara, 
about two hours N.N.E. of Jerusalem (Furrer, Moore in DCG, i. 35; 
Sanday’s Sacred Sites of Gospel, 1903, 33f.), or’Ain Dschirm da (Mommert), 
eight miles S. of Scythopolis (for other identifications, see Lagrange in &B., 
1895, 509f. ; Hastings’ DB. iv. 354; #&Bz. 4242, and Nestle in DCG. ii. 
550-551). In any case the actuality of the place is not affected, even if the 
name ‘t is supposed to carry a certain allegorical significance (e.g. Fountains 
near to Peace, the Baptist preparing for the higher purification by Christ the 
king of Salem=Melchizedek ; so Abbott in Dzaz. 615-616, and ZBz. 1796 ; 
Pfleiderer, Loisy, Kreyenbiihl : i. 589, ii. 378). This possibility of a symbolic 
allusion recurs in the case of the Samaritan town Zuxdp (4°), which the 
majority of recent geographers (notably Sir Charles Wilson in Hastings’ DB. 
iv. 635; Conder, G. A. Smith’s Hzst. Geography, ch. xviii. ; A. W. Cooke, 
DCG. ii. 685-687; Furrer, Lohr, and Rix’s Zent and Testament, 26f.) 
continue to identify with ‘Askar. The term is hardly, as Jerome thought, 
a transcriptional error for Zvxéu, but it might be a play on it, either as Sheker 
=false (of idols, Hab 2!*, so Hengstenberg and others), or Shz#kor = drunken 





* On the variant Byapdé in the MSS of Origen, see Brooke (/7'S. i. 65). 
Origen’s explanation of it as=olxos xaracxevjs suggests to him a play upon 
the name as appropriate to the mission of one who frefared (Mt 11") the 
Lord’s way. ‘‘Fortasse primum scriptum fuit By@cav, que urbs in campo 
ad Iordanem ad ripam parui fluminis erat” (Bretschneider, 96). 

¢ An error (Bretschneider, 96-97), due to the writer mistaking }3jy (= 
fontes, aqua) for jy, the name of a town. 
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(Is 28", of the Samaritans). The latter has been widely held, ¢.g., among 
recent editors by Abbott (282. 1796, 1801), Loisy, and Calmes ; Kreyenbiihl 
(ii. 396-397) modifies it into an identification of Sychar with 3¥=a drinker 
—here of water, z.e¢. Samaria, personified in the woman, a religious knowledge 
which is inferior to the true water or knowledge of Christianity. 

The pool émiAcyouevn ‘EBpaicrl BnOfabd, révre oroas éxovca (5*) is still 
a vexed problem in the topography of Jerusalem (best summary by G. A. 
Smith, Jerusalem, ii. 564f. ; cp. Moore in DCG. i. 193-195, and Rendel 
Harris, Stdelights on New Testament Research, 1908, pp. 36-78); even the 
name is uncertain, though Bethzatha or Bezatha seems the original form (cp. 
Keim, iii. 215f.; WH. ii. 76; Nestle in ZVW., 1902, 171-172) either as 
Bezetha (so Josephus for the north quarter of the city) or ByOfardd =‘ the 
house of the olive.’ But again the local touch is not affected by the symbolic 
meaning of the five porches as the five books of the Mosaic law (which has 
been obvious since Augustine) with its intermittent purification, and of the 
thirty-eight years in v.° (=Israel’s thirty-eight years in the wilderness, Dt 2"), 
The inferior reading Bethesda (=D n°3, house of mercy or grace) probably 
was substituted for the original on this account. 

In 6! (as in 211) rs TiBepiddos is a water-mark of the second century, or, 
at any rate, of the end of the first century (cp. Josephus, Zed/. ili. 3. 5, iv. 8. 2). 
‘Alle Schriftsteller im ersten Jahr. n. Chr. den Ausdruck See von Tiberias 
noch nicht haben; Strabo, Plinius, Josephus brauchen die Form See 
Gennesar oder Gennesaritis, auch die Targumim haben diese Form. Vom 2 
Jahrh. an scheint der name Tiberiassee mehr und mehr officiell geworden zu 
sein’ (Furrer, ZVW., 1902, 261).* It is needless to suppose (so, ¢.g., 
Dods, Wellhausen, Cheyne: #42. 1632, Drummond, and Furrer) that ris T. 
is a later gloss in 61 (cp. Abbott, Dzat. 2045). 

The symbolic touch in 9? (ZiAwdp, 8 épunveterar darecradpévos)t is 
enigmatic. The meaning of the original Shz/oah (=sent or conducted) is 
evidently, in the light of the symbolism which shimmers through the whole 
story, applied to Jesus as the one sent by God (on this favourite Johannine 
phrase, cp. Abbott’s Dzat. 2277, etc.), who came by water (z.e. in the 
Spirit conferred at baptism). If Siloam is identified here with the mysterious 
messianic Shiloh of Gn 49! (so Grotius), then there is a mystic reference 
(Abbott, #4z. 1803) to the supersession of the Law by him who was sent from 
God. In any case, baptism is the true illumination of the soul. The other 
interpretations (the pool as a second messenger of God, the apostles, the 
blind man himself) are highly speculative (cp. Kreyenbiihl, ii. 115 f.). 

ByOcatda THs Tadcdalas (127) is regarded by Furrer as another water-mark 
of the second century, since Claudius Ptolemzeus (¢. A.D. 140) is the first 





* Any one acquainted with the local landscape, he adds, will recognise 
that the topographical details of the following story are strikingly vivid and 
exact, 

+ Liicke takes the last three words as a gloss ; but the play (mbw and mby 
=dmeorahuévos) is quite characteristic of the author, and there is no MS 
evidence for their omission, The pool ‘‘is one of the few undisputed sites in 
the topography of Jerusalem” (Rix, Zenzt and Testament, 213f., precariously 
identifying Bethesda and Siloam) ; cp. G. A. Smith’s Jerusalem, i. 103 f. 
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writer who reckons Julias (z.e. Bethsaida) to Galilee. But as ‘‘the province 
of Galilee ran right round the lake, and included thost of the level coast-land 
on the East” (G. A. Smith, Wzst. Geography, p. 458), and as the latter was 
definitely included in Galilee by A.D. 84, it is needless (see the proofs in Rix, 
op. ctt. 265 f.) to posit two Bethsaidas, or to date the expression of the Fourth 
gospel later than at least the last decade of the first century. 

Only two points of topography in the passion-narrative present any 
difficulty. (a) rod Kéépwy (the original reading in 18") is the ravine or winter- 
brook dividing Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives from the city proper. 
The original meaning of the term (=black, jim?) may have been in the 
writer’s mind, as well as a recollection of David’s retreat from the treachery 
of Absalom (2S 15%). The extremely difficult (cp. Nestle in Hastings’ DB. 
ii. 74-75) expression (4) in 19!%, describing the tribunal in Herod’s palace as 
set upon a spot called. Ac@dcrpwrov,' EBpaiorl 6¢ 'a8aGG, is at least as likely 
to be a correct trait (so Keim, vi. 85 f.), derived either from good tradition or 
from personal knowledge, as a misunderstanding of some notice about the 
meeting-place of the Sanhedrin (Brandt, Avang. Gesch. 133), although the 
lack of any other evidence leaves its meaning almost hopelessly obscure. 
Beyond the general agreement that Gabbatha, perhaps a Gk. equivalent for 
the Aramaic xpzi (=ridge or height), is not a translation for \cOdcrpwrov 
(mosaic or pavement), but another description of the place on which the Bjua 
stood, we can hardly go. The variant Kargaéa (1, cp. Burkitt’s Zvang. da- 
Meph. ii. 251) and Dalman’s (Worte Jesu, i. 6, Eng. tr. 7) derivation of 
Gabbatha are both set aside by Wellhausen (p. 86). The attempt of Honig 
(ZWT. xiv. 564) and Hausrath to connect A. with Mk 14” is futile; Jesus 
the Lamb of God is not slain by Pilate, and the terms in question are incon- 
gruous. ‘The theory that the whole phrase is an artificial and meaningless 
invention (M. A. Canney, #42. 3638-3640) is inconsistent with the symbolic 
predilections of the writer (cp. G. A. Smith’s Jerusalem, ii. 575, who 
tentatively refers to 13:=to rake or put together little things—a possible 
source of the ‘mosaic’ meaning, which Zahn unhesitatingly adopts). 

The Fourth gospel ignores the Lucan tradition (24°) that the ascension 
took place in the vicinity of Bethany, about a mile and three-quarters from 
Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives, but (11%) assigns the resurrection of 
Lazarus to this village, and, following Mk. and Mt., makes Jesus reside there 
prior to his entry into the capital (12). Even were the meaning of the 
name (=8t3y 3, house of affliction or misery ?) plainer than it is, there would 
be no reason to regard it in 11% as an allegorical invention of the Fourth 
evangelist. Consequently, while one or two place-names are invested with 
symbolic meaning, it cannot be said that topographical investigation lends 
any support upon the whole to the theory that the writer invented geo- 
graphical allusions for the sake of his own purposes or mistook earlier 
traditions. 


§ 7. Structure.—Special literature (in addition to works cited 
below)—(a) in favour of literary reconstruction: Burton (BW, 
1899, 16-41), Bacon (A/T, 1900, 770-795, LWT. 272 fF, 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, chs. xviii.—xix.), Moffatt 
(HNT. 689-694), Briggs (Wew Light on Life of Jesus, 1904, 
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140-158), Wellhausen’s Zrwezterungen und Aenderungen im 
vierten Lvglm (1907)* and Das Luglm Johannis (1908), R. Schiitz 
(ZN W. viii. 243 f.), Schwartz (‘ Aporien im vierten Evglm,’ Goéz. 
Gelehrte Nachrichten, 1907, 342f., 1908, 116f., 149f., 497f.), 
Bousset (ZA. xii. 1-12, 39-64), F. J. Paul (47/., 1909, 662-668), 
F. W. Lewis (Disarrangements in Fourth Gospel, 1910, Luter- 
preter, 1911, 109 f.), Volter (Z7Z., 1910, 447 f., 1911, 57-107). 
(6) adverse=Holtzmann (ZVW. iii. 50-6o) and C. R. 
Gregory, Wellhausen und Johannes (1910). See Appendix Q. 
The further question is whether all this local knowledge and 
circumstantial detail of the Fourth gospel (see page 547) prove 
that the author had been a Palestinian apostle. The inference 
is not necessary. Literary annals abound with cases of an 
imaginative historical reconstruction, where the author is known 
to have had no direct acquaintance with the countries in which 
his scenes are laid. Gz/ Blas de Sanitillane, for all its masterly 
delineation of Spanish manners, was composed by a man who 
had never been in Spain. And Shakespeare was like Le Sage 
in this. His Italian plays reveal a wonderfully wide and 
intimate acquaintance with Italy, which was due, not to local 
knowledge, but to “the power to grasp some trifling indication, 
some fugitive hint, and from it to reconstruct a whole scheme 
of things which shall, in all essentials, correspond to fact.” + 
Besides, circumstantial detail is not an infallible note of 
historical veracity, as Defoe alone is enough to prove. Geo- 
graphical precision is often accompanied by a varying level of 
historical accuracy, and minute touches are as likely to prove a 
later age as a contemporary witness (see above, p. 280). The 
‘Johannine’ deviations from the synoptic traditions are to be 
referred partly to the freedom of the writer’s imagination, working 
under the influence of certain religious preconceptions, and 
partly—when they are accurate—to an independent historical 
tradition mediated orally or in writing. But, is the latter 
hypothesis tenable? In answering this question, we premise 
that the gospel cannot any longer be assumed by the literary 
critic to be a seamless robe. Two sets of theories prevail upon 
its structure: (a) the partition-theories, which disentangle a more 
or less genuine Grundschrift from the subsequent editorial 
* Adverse reviews of this pamphlet by Corssen (ZW. viii. 125-142) 
and Moffatt (Zx." iv. 56-69). 
Tt H. F. Brown, Studies in Venetian History (1907), ii. pp. 159f. 
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additions, apostolic (so especially Wendt and Spitta) or not 
(Wellhausen) ; and (4) the revision-thedries, which explain the 
phenomena of the canonical gospel by positing an editor who 
has not only in the appendix but elsewhere recast the gospel 
for purposes which originally it was not meant to serve (so 
variously Kreyenbihl, Harnack, Bousset, Heitmiiller, Volter, 
Schwartz, Bacon). Either set of theories may be combined with 
the further hypothesis (c) of dislocations in the text, which are not 
always to be accounted for on the score of the writer’s preference 
for association of ideas rather than chronological sequence. 

The besetting danger of such hypotheses is their tendency to 
assume a logical or chronological sequence in the gospel, which 
may not have been present to the author’s mind, and especially 
to harmonise the relative sections with the synoptic order. On 
the other hand, it is equally illegitimate to attribute a schematism 
to the gospel which would rule out at all costs any application 
of the transposition-theory. The author certainly had a 
pragmatism of his own, which often admits of unevennesses * 
in order to gain its end; he thought more of the religious ideas 
than of the historical setting which he could provide for them, 
and his adjustment of the latter between Judea and Galilee was 
partly controlled by the need of adhering in some degree to the 
synoptic outline ; chronological affinities are repeatedly sacrificed 
to the needs of dialectic, and the opponents of Jesus form a 
unity rather than any series of different people in Galilee and 
Judea. But these considerations only suggest that most of the 
transpositions and interpolations are more probably due to copyists 
and later editors than to the author himself. 

(a) The attempts to rearrange the prologue start mainly from the 
parenthetical v.”, which breaks the sequence of and"; if any change is to 
be made, the verse lies better after #8 (so, Markland, Bakhuyzen, and Ritschl, 
SK., 1875, 576f., who conjectures the original order to have been 
1-5. 10-18, 6-9, 14. 16-18. 15) than after 8 (11-5: 9-14. 16-18. 6-8.15, so Wagenmann in 
Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1875, 441f.). 1%8 and ™ are thus editorial 
additions (so, ¢.g., Wendt and Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 477f.); the latter verse 


is probably a marginal glosst (based on 1°), incorporated in order to 
emphasise John’s witness to the Logos (as to the Light, 17), 





* Cp. Gregory, of. cit. 50, ‘* Mir ist es durchaus nicht auffallend dass 
Alles nicht véllig klar ist. Kein Literarkritiker kann die feine Arbeit eines 
Sainte-Beuve im NT suchen.” 

+ Here as throughout the gospel it is a question whether such apparent 
displacements or interpolations are due to the accidental disarrangement of 
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(4) A minor case of interpolation has been also found in 3°, where ¢ 
bdaros cal (omitted in the best text of v.’) is taken by several scholars, 
from Dieffenbach* (in Bertholdt’s Avzt. Journ. v. 1-16) to van Manen 
(77., 1891, pp. 189f.), Wendt, Kirsopp Lake (/ufluence of Textual 
Criticism on Exegesis of NT, 1904, 15f.), K. Andresen (/deen zu einer 
Jesuzentrischen Welt- Religion, 1904, pp. 324f.), Tolstoy, Wellhausen, 
G. Kittel (SX., 1914, 29f.), etc., to be a catholicising addition or interpre- 
tative gloss. The variants of the Syriac versions (cp. Burkitt, Zvang. da- 
Meph. ii. 309 f.) are explicable if such an abbreviated text is assumed to have 
underlain them. In any case, the reference is to the Christian sacrament of 
baptism, as in 32%, not to John’s baptism (Usteri, SX., 1890, 517 f.).+ 

(c) 4% werd 5é ras Sto tuépas é&pAOev exetOev els Thy Taduvr\alav. “4 adrds 
yap’ Inoods éuapripyoev bre rpopyrns év rH lila warplde riphy odk exer. © bre 
otvy HAOev els THv Tadtralay, édé€avro atriv of Tadvvato, mavra éwpaxdres 
& érolncev év Tepocodtmos év TH éoprn* Kal adrol yap FAOov els Thy éopriv. 
6 AGev ody maddy els Thy Kavi tris Tadcdalas, Sov érolncev 7d Bdwp olvov. 
After the Samaritan interlude, v.** picks up the thread of v.® (dgjjxev ri 
"Iovdalay Kal dwrfdOev wadw els thy T'add\alav), but the synoptic material is 
broken up as well as re-set. The writer reserves the synagogue question, 
Is not this the son of Joseph? till 6%, giving it a sceptical turn and 
transferring it from the citizens of Nazareth to the Jews of Kapharnaum. He 
also makes the companion proverb apply not to a town but to a country—for 
mwatpls in v.“* (as it stands) cannot denote Nazareth, much less Jerusalem. 
But is this country Galilee or Judea? The following words seem to indicate 
the latter upon the whole, for the explanations of rarpls as Galilee are more 
ingenious than convincing. But then the Fourth gospel assumes the Galilean 
origin of Jesus (14° 74-52), and Judea could hardly be called the warpis of 
Jesus because it was the warpis of the prophets in general, or because it 
included Bethlehem (which the Fourth gospel ignores as the birthplace of 
Jesus). The question thus arises, does v.“ stand in its proper place? It is 
not enough (with Wellhausen) to dismiss it as an insertion, without accounting 
for its present position, and if the exegetical difficulties drive us to 
the hypothesis of a gloss, it is better to conjecture some misplacement in 
the text, and to put the verse either after “ (so Blass, changing yap to dé) 
or, better, after “* (so Cramer, and Kénnecke, Zmendationen zu Stellen des 
NT, 1908, pp. 10-11). In the latter case, warpis has its synoptic sense of 
‘*native place,” and explains why (in the scheme of the Fourth gospel) Cana 
was preferred to Nazareth. Spitta puts 4** after 21%, 





leaves in the original, or to editorial revision. Some instances suggest 
accident, others a scribe’s error, others again a more conscious purpose (see 
above, p. 39, and Thompson in #x/.° ix. 421 f., xiv. 214 f.). 

* He anticipates Kreyenbiihl in regarding 17%¢ as another gloss. 

+ Bacon (Fourth Gospel, 518f.) thinks Tatian has preserved the original 
order by placing 3‘ after 7°. Like Delff and Wellhausen, he recognises 
the abruptness of 2!" after 2'-2, but the transposition (so, ¢.g., Lewis) of 322-8 
to its original position after 2" probably solves most of the difficulties (cp. 


e.g. 22=3”, 27 9=3%, 2!2— 3%) and restores the original connection between 
guval and gil-06 (cp. 6.8% a0 = 3%. git-Ti 388, 2a 5%). 
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(@) Anticipated by a fourteenth-century writer, Ludolphus de Saxonia,*J. P. 
Norris (Journ. Philol., 1871, 107-112), Lewis, Abbott (Dzat, x. I. p. 81), 
Foxley (Juterpreter, ix. 313f.), and Burton transpose 5 and 6, the latter being 
(like 21) a Galilean episode added after the gospel had been finished. The 
connection of 4°4 and 6! is good, while 7! echoes 58 and 71% (when 71-4 is 
restored to its original position after 5%”). Becker (S., 1889, 117-140) holds 
that the episodical chapters 5, 7, and 15-16 were added to the gospel by the 
author, after he had finished his first draft of the work, while Burton puts 7°7-*4 
after 7°", 812-0 after 107! (a specially good setting, since 8'* presupposes, not the 
audience of 7°", but one like that of 10'-?!, while 8?! follows 7°" very aptly), 
and-10!-'8 after 10” (which also brings 10” nearer to 9! and gives a better open- 
ing for 10; so Lewis). Cp. A. Vezin (7@Q., 1914, 499f.) on Jn 5-10. 

(ce) Various attempts have been made to break up the speech in 6. 
Besides those of Wendt, Wellhausen, and Spitta (Urc. i. 216-221 : 6°18 a 
eucharistic addition), which are improbable (cp. Schmiedel, #42. 2523f., 
and Kreyenbiihl, ii. 34f.), Chastand (L’apdtre Jean et le quatriéme évangile, 
pp. 241 f.) distinguishes a speech in the synagogue (678-5 36-40. 43-46) from one 
by the seaside (676-27. 81-35. 41-42. 47-58), The unexpected év cuvaywy7 of 6°, 
coming after 65, and 6° after 614, suggest a conflation of two traditions. This 
is, at any rate, better than to regard 6'*8 (so Schweitzer, Das Ev. Johannes, 
1841, pp. 80 f.) or 6°-°6 (Bruins, 7'7, 1911, 240-254) as an interpolation. 

(f) One of the clearest instances of misplacement is the removal of 715-4 
from its original position after 5%? (Bertling, SX., 1880, 351f., uncon- 
vincingly t+ puts 71°-*4 before 5!”); its themes—faith in Christ’s teaching, his 
authority and relation to Moses, his healing on the Sabbath—fit in closely 
to the argument of 5 (cp. 5% 4= 715, 544718, 518719, 55-7721, 516-18 — 720-23 
5%—7%4), This hypothesis (Wendt, J. Weiss: Z7ZZ., 1893, 397, Burton, 
Blass, Spitta, Moffatt, F. J. Paul, Lewis) further leaves the original course of 
714 and 7** open ; Jesus enters the temple and teaches in public, which sets 
some of the Jerusalemites talking, o¢ upon the subject of 715-4, but on his 
openness (7!*) and unhindered action, Whether the displacement was acci- 
dental, or part of a redactor’s work, the case for the restoration of 71-4 to 
its original site is extremely strong. 'Thus—to quote only one or two items 
of proof—the question of 7% becomes pointless if Jesus had just spoken 719-21, 
and 7-2! requires a much closer connection with 5! than the traditional 
arrangement provides ; the murderous attitude of the crowd (71-5) contradicts 
7 but is organic to the situation created in 51618, The question of the 
Sabbath is certainly dropped at 5!” (Schmiedel, Z&z. 2529), but it leads 
naturally to the question of Moses, and by as natural a transition (in the 
Johannine dialectic) to the original topic in dispute (7%). The replacement 
of the passage in its proper setting clears up some of the arguments which 
Wellhausen (p. 37) + raises against its unity ; others (¢.g. of "Iovdator, 715-18, 





* Bacon (Fourth Gospel, 505) plausibly suggests that Ludolphus was 
influenced by the Tatianic Dzatessaron which ‘‘ circulated in an ancient High 
German and Latin bilingual translation as early as the ninth century.” 

+ Cp. Waitz in SA. (1881) 145-160. Lewis puts 8!” after 7%. 

} He admits, however, the identity of situation and theme in 5 and 7-8. 
‘* Dass das bloss auf Oscitanz des Schriftstellers beruhe, dass dieser an die 
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but 6 8xAos, 7°) are not serious (cp. 6 4 and 6%), It was perhaps the 
allusions in 7! and 7” which led an early copyist to mistake this site for the 
true one. Displacement is, at any rate, preferable to the idea that v.*® 
(Scholten), or vv.3*"89 (Bacon), or 7-44 (Wellhausen), are editorial additions. 
(g) The pericopé adulterze (75-84), though occasionally defended by 
critics of opposite schools (e.g. Burgon and Miller, Causes of Corruption in 
the Trad. Text of the Holy Gospels, 1896, 232f.; A. Syski, De authentia loci 
. . . atssertatio critica [Warsaw, 1905], Bretschneider, Thoma, Jacobsen, 
and Kreyenbiihl, ii. 162 f.) as an integral part of the gospel, betrays by its 
_un-Johannine tone and style an outside origin, either in the gospel of the 
Hebrews* (Bleek, Pfleiderer), or in the gospel of Peter (Volkmar, cp. 
Harnack in 7U. xiii. 2. 50f.), the Aramaic original of Matthew (Resch, 
Agrapha, 36f., Paulinismus, 419f.), the original synoptic tradition 
(Holtzmann), or, as most critics are content to imagine, the collected 
materials of Papias (z.e. the traditions of John the presbyter). The textual 
evidence is conclusive (cp. Westcott, ii. 380f.; Gregory’s Canon and Text, 
379, 513f., and Zahn’s /V7. iii. 346f.). A number of MSS read it here, 
as early as Jerome’s day,—which in any case is an impossible position,—but 
the majority of MSS and versions ignored it. The internal evidence points 
to a source nearer the synoptic traditions, and to a site for the story (which is 
undoubtedly authentic f) during the last days of Jesus in Jerusalem. Its 
original position may have been somewhere between Mk 12” and 13} (O. 
Holtzmann [above, p. 225], cp. év 7@ lep@ with els rd iepdv, Jn 8?; Keim, 
v. 165f.; Wittichen, /P7., 1881, 366f. ; and Hitzig, between 12!” and 121%), 
or (the Ferrar group) after Lk 21 (so Blass, Bacon, Westcott, Harnack, 
SBBA., 1904, 193, H. M‘Lachlan, St. Luke, 94f.), if not between Lk 20% 
and 2077 (Holtzmann, 7ZZ., 1898, 536f.). Whether the textual form in D 
is original (cp. von Soden’s Schriften des NT. i. 486-524; ZNW., 1907, 
110-124) or not (Lietzmann, ZVW., 1907, 34-37), the synoptic colour of the 
passage points to some such locus rather than any position, ¢.g., after 7°° or 744 
(so some later MSS), or between 5 and 6 (Rendel Harris, Wew Testament 
Autographs, pp. 10f.). If it was inserted after 7 in order to fill up a 
vacant place originally occupied by another story (Hausrath, Spitta, Ure. i. 
194 f.), the early uncials betray as little knowledge of either pericopé as the 
versions. The probability is that this floating passage of primitive tradition 





Leser seines Buches denke, fiir die das Kap. 5 wenige Seiten vorher stand, 
nicht aber an die Horer der Rede, die durch anderthalb Jahre von dem in 
Kap. 5 Geschehenen getrennt waren, ist eine verzweifelte Auskunft, welche 
die Riickstindigkeit der modernen theologischen Exegese kennzeichnet.” 

* In which, according to Eusebius (#. Z. iii. 39. 18), there was a ioropia 
wept yuvatkds éwi moddais auaprias diaBAndelons eri rod xvpiov included in 
the book of Papias.. It is uncertain, however, whether this icropia refers 
to Lk 795 or to Jn 7°_8" (cp. van Kasteren, R&B., 1911, 96-102). 

+ Halévy (RS., 1901, 244-257) objects to a lack of the gratitude and 
affection which fallen women in the synoptic tradition show to Jesus, and 
argues that the writing on the dust (cp. Jer 17%) was to condemn the 
Pharisees as false witnesses. But there are only quasi-reasons for supposing 
that she was another Susanna (cp. 844 and Herm. JZand. iv. 1. 4). 
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(cp. Burkitt’s 7wo Lectures on the Gospels, 81 f.; C. Taylor in /ZS. iv. 129- 
130; and Weiss"in ZW7., 1903, 141-158) drifted as a marginal note into 
some MSS of John (perhaps as an illustration of 7°* or 8), and finally was 
settled in the text during the third or the fourth century. If it was at one 
time written (as some textual evidence suggests) at the end of the gospel- 
canon, it would be natural to find a place for it somewhere in the Fourth 
gospel; but this could not have been its original position (cp. Loisy, 541). 

(2) 107%, which interrupts 10?! and 10%#, may have originally lain 
before 8!2 (cp. /7S. ii. 137-140), or (Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 493 f.) may have 
been added, editorially, along with 2! to fill up the five festal revelations 
of Jesus (cp. Schwartz and Wellhausen, 49-50). See page 554. . 

(z) The traditional position of 124° is isolated. There is an awkwardness 
in “4 coming after > (the cry does not suit the secrecy), and indeed after, | 
When the passage is restored (cp. Wendt, Moffatt’s HNTZ. 692) to its 
original site between °® and *, the ideas of light and faith (which it is far- 
fetched to view as a recapitulation of 8” etc.) are carried on without any 
interruption, and Christ’s public utterances receive a sonorous climax. 
Earlier in the chapter, 1277-8? (a Johannine reproduction of Lk 214-44) has 
been placed after 11*' by Fries(ZVW., 1900, 300); but this breaks the 
symmetry of the latter passage. According to J. M. Thompson (£x/.8 xi, 
34 f.), 20-8! were the original end of I-12, an earlier source of synoptic 
character which has been worked over in the Johannine spirit. 

(7) The hypothesis that chs. 15-16 represent a later edition, either 
by the author himself (Becker, SX., 1889, 132f.; Lattey, Axg.’ i. 
433-434; Lewis) or aredactor (so, for 15-17, Wellhausen, Heitmiiller), allows 
14°! to lie in its original connection with 18' (ch. 17 being spoken by Jesus 
standing in the attitude of prayer before leaving the room). The data in 
favour of another author are hardly adequate, however (cp. Corssen, ZVW., 
1907, pp. 138f., and Moffatt, Hxp.7 iv. 63f.), except on the ex- 
tremely precarious hypothesis that the gospel as a whole underwent a process 
of accretion which was largely due to theological tendencies. To strike out 
éyelpecbe, dywuev évrevOev (Corssen) is to cut the Gordian knot, and the only 
alternative is to follow the internal evidence, which points to the conclusion 
that, by some dislocation, 14 has been displaced from its original position 
immediately before 17. The canonical arrangement leaves some awkward 
sequences, ¢.g. in the fact of a long discourse following 14° (hereafter I will 
not talk much with you),* the contradiction between 16° and 13%* or 145% 
(when the latter are put earlier), and the incongruity of 16!” after declara- 
tions like 138 1438 etc. The climax and final tone of 14°! (Ardse, let us go 
hence) has always been felt to be strange, in view of the unexpected sequence 
of 15-16 and 17; and though more or less forced psychological explanations 
are possible, it is a fair hypothesis to regard this parallel to Mk 14” as 
indicating some break or (to use geological language) some fault in the strata 
of the literary record. Three theories of the place originally occupied by 
15-16 have been suggested; either (i.) to set them between 13% and 13% 
(Wendt, F. J. Paul), or (ii.) to interpolate them between 13” and 13” (Bacon, 





*In the subsequent narrative only two brief words (18 19”) are 
addressed to disciples. 
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JBL., 1894, pp. 64-76),* or (iii.) to restore them to their original position 
between 13*!* and 13%!> (Spitta, Uvc. i. pp. 168-193; Moffatt, HV 7. 522 f., 
692 f.). (i.) interrupts the evident sequence of 13% and 13%, and reduces 
1679-33 and 13°6-88 to the level of mere episodes between 14! and 1677-5, (ii. ) 
also has the drawback of breaking the connection between 13)" and 137!~*, 
(iii.) is, of all the variants of this hypothesis, the most attractive and in- 
telligible. After the withdrawal of Judas, Jesus, in view of the wine at 
table (Mk 14%, Lk 2218, Did. 9%), utters the parable of the Vine (15)*) 
beginning with a special and warning allusion to the recent apostasy of his 
friend (an unfruitful branch, 157=13°°*!, 15°=13%7), and urging brotherly 
love as the bond of life (15°* carrying on 13%; cp. also 13!!! echoed 
in 152%, 1327-18 in 1549, 138 in 1516, and 13! in 15). The connection of 
thought between 13!-*° and 15 grows in fact more vivid as the two passages 
are set in juxtaposition; thus the love of the disciples suggests to Jesus 
(1518) the hatred shown them by the outside world, whose persecution 
forms the next topic (15!%-16°), passing over into the compensations for 
the bodily absence of Jesus from his afflicted followers (164-16%), This 
stream of counsel and warning closes with a word of triumph, (16°°= 13%!>-82), 
which runs out into a renewed appeal for mutual love among the disciples. 
Then follows Peter’s protest (13°*%8), exactly as in the synoptic tradition 
(Mt 26%!-%5), after Christ’s mournful anticipation (16**). The final discourse 
of 14 ends in the prayer of 17 (cp. 14%=171, 146! = 177%, 14=174). In the 
solemn pause before the exit—a pause too short for such a discourse as that 
of 15 and 16—Jesus utters this sublime rhapsody of faith, and then (18") leads 
the disciples out to face the end. Note that on this rearrangement 13°** is 
not further from 15!% 1!” than on the traditional, that 14! *4 echoes 13%4-%, 
and that 14! is more natural after 16’ (where the same statement, made for 
the first time, rouses wonder). 

(2) The difficulties of 181° require some hypothesis of transposition or 
dislocation. (a) The order of SyrSin (18 24- 14-15. 19-23. 16-18. 25b-28)| unless due 
to early harmonising tendencies,f yields a coherent outline (so, ¢.g., Mrs. 
A. S. Lewis, Z7. xii. 518-519, and Old Syriac Gospels, 1910, p. xxxiv; Blass, 
Philology of Gospels, 57 £.; Loisy, Etudes Bibliques, 143 f. ; Merx, 428f. ; 
Calmes, 428 f.), though the separation of % and ™ is unlikely. (4) Spitta’s 
proposal (in Ure. i. 158-168) was 1% 1924. 14-18. 25b-28, y 25a heing a copyist’s 
repetition of 18> for the sake of the narrative. This, however, still involves 
the awkward separation of 1 and 14, and, unless we read (c) 13-14. 24. 15-23. 25-28 
(with J. N. Farquhar, £7. vi. 284-288), the alternative is (qd) 13-14. 19-24. 15-18, 
2b-28 (G. G. Findlay, £7. vi. 335 f., 478 f.; Moffatt, WVTZ. 528 f., 693), 
which straightens out the narrative, requires little textual change, and arose 
from quite a credible slip on the part of a copyist, who passed from ' to % 
in the exemplar and only discovered his mistake in time to insert }*-*4 after 





* 13°688 being also restored to their original position after 167*. The 
revisionists prefer to omit 13°°*° (Corssen) or 13°+* (Wellhausen, Heitmiiller), 
to which Schwartz adds 137-6, Wellhausen 1327-29, 

{ It is doubtful whether Tatian can be cited in favour of this order ; cp. 
Hjelt’s Die syrische Evangelienuebersetzung u. Tatian’s Diatessaron, 1901, 
pp. 128 f. 
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18, catching up the last words of } in order to ease the transition in %* and thus 
recover the thread of the narrative. On this rearrangement the elroy of * gets 
a satisfactory subject, the high priest is Kaiaphas (as 11“), and the dispatch 
of Jesus to the latter ceases to be purposeless, as it is in the traditional order. 

The slightest change would be to take * as a parenthesis or intercalated 
remark (so from Erasmus to Edersheim). Otherwise it might be placed 
after 14 (so from Cyril of Alexandria to Luther) or (Strauss). Wellhausen 
omits it with dwd rod Kaiaga (**), and wpdrov and dpxepeds dv Tod évcavrod 
éxelvou (1%), believing, with Schwartz (adding *5-®”), Spitta (1910), and Bousset, 
that the references to Kaiaphas are interpolated (after Mt 26%”); Bacon, 
(Fourth Gospel, 485 f.) omits 14()-18 and *4*7 as interpolated by an editor, but 
his thesis that the Tatianic order reflects the order in the original of the 
Fourth gospel (see 4/7. iv. 770-795), implies (a) that the Diatessaron 
follows the chronological outline of the Fourth gospel—which is not the case, 
as the feasts, ¢.g., are rearranged (cp. the excellent statement by Hobson in 
The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptic Problem, pp. 33 f.)—and (4) that 
the Tatianic order of the Johannine material is free from the abruptness 
occasionally evident in the canonical text—-which, again, is not the case, 
since 4» forms but a poor bridge between 5“7 and 71, while, ¢.g., 67 is hardly 
a natural prelude to 44. 


Turning back, with these data, to the larger problem of the 
gospel’s structure, we still lack a sure clue to any process of 
extensive editing. Upon the one hand, the Fourth gospel has 
been composed in such a way that any earlier documents can 
no longer be disentangled without recourse to highly arbitrary 
canons of literary procedure and speculative reconstructions of 
the text. On the other hand, any original * details and sayings 
which may be assumed to lie embedded in its pages do not 
require more than some primitive witness upon whom the author 
draws, either in the way of reproducing them from oral tradition 
or by direct reminiscence. These reminiscences are more easily 
felt than defined. But while the recognition of a good tradition 
under, ¢.g., some of the Judean passages and Jewish allusions in the 
Fourth gospel may imply an eye-witness as their ultimate source, 
it need not have been John the apostle. The disciples who 
accompanied Jesus on any of his visits to Judea and Jerusalem 
must have included those familiar to us in the synoptic gospels, 


* Original, z.¢, in the sense of being independent of the synoptic traditions. 
The speeches are not condensed summaries, but expansions of such sayings or 
variations upon homiletic themes suggested more than once by OT passages 
under midrashic interpretation (cp. G. Klein’s Der dlteste Christliche Kate- 
chismus, 1909, pp. 49f.). For the Fourth gospel as an inspired Targum, 
freely rendering the sense of Christ’s teaching for a later age, cp. Abbott’s Dad. 
3374. A, and E. F. Scott’s Religious and Historical Value of Fourth Gospel, 74 f, 
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but it is only on the last visit to Jerusalem that the beloved 
disciple appears in the rédle of pre-eminence; this rdle at 
one point (18) suggests not a Galilean fisherman, but a 
Jerusalemite ; it is significant that the beloved disciple is not 
claimed as an authority for the characteristic episodes in the 
earlier portion of the gospel, at some of which, indeed (e.g. 3 
and 4°), he could not have been present, and the sole trait for 
which his authority is cited (19%°) is one of the most doubtful 
statements in the whole narrative. 


Little or no result has flowed from the repeated attempts to postulate a 
Johannine document or substratum, which have been made for a century and 
a quarter by critics from Bertholdt (77. iii. 1302 f.), who argued that John 
took down the Aramaic sayings of Jesus on the spot and afterwards wrote 
them out from his notes, to Wendt, Briggs,* and Spitta + (Das Johannes- 
Euglm als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu, 1910). Since John the apostle was 
martyred early, the only available hypotheses of this kind are those which 
make the historical narrative come from a disciple of John, and merely the 
discourses from the apostle himself (so, ¢.g., Eckermann originally in 
Theologische Beitrige, 1796; C. H. Weisse, dze Huglienfrage, 1856); or 
those which make John only the witness or guarantee of the tradition, the 
authorship being relegated to a later hand (so, e.g., Paulus, in the Heidelberg 
Jahr biicher der Literatur, 1821, pp. 112f.; J. R. Tobler, ZW7., 1860, pp. 
169 f., ascribing composition (so Dechent, SX., 1911, 446-461) to Apollos ; 
Karl von Hase’s Geschichte Jesu, 1876; Reuss, La Bible, vi., 1879 ; Sabatier, 
ESR. *vii. 181 f.; Ewald, Renan, and Weizsicker). It is one thing to 
postulate a general historical basis underlying some of the logia and perhaps. 
the incidents in the gospel, and quite another thing to work out in detail a 
theory of literary partition by means of which the Johannine tradition is dis- 
engaged from the later editorial expansion (so variously Schweitzer, das 
Evgim Joh. nach seinem inneren Werth u. seiner Bedeutung, 1841; 
Tobler’s de Euglienfrage, 1858 ; Delff, Soltau, Wendt, and Spitta). 

Delff's} earlier nucleus of the gospel consists mainly of the following 
passages :—168+ 19-51 212-16, 18-20. 28-25 31_ 443 445 51-16. 30-47 680-86, 41-58. 60-71 71-36. 
45-62. 37-88. 40-44 QI2_ 757 pol-15. 17-24. 31-92. 34-87. 42-50 91-19. 21-88 y4l_1Q40 yol-4. 


39-42 201-8. 19-81, Wendt’s apostolic source, or Johannine logia, may be traced 





* Cp. New Light on Life of Jesus (1904), pp. 140-158. 

+ Spitta’s exhaustive analysis, with its Johannine Grundschréft (A) and its 
second and secondary source (B), both edited by the redactor, is no advance 
on its predecessors ; its extra complexity is not warranted by the complexity 
of the data. 

£ Criticisms of Delff by Sanday (Zxf.* iv. 328f., v. 375f.), A. Meyer 
(ZR., 1899, 255f., 295 f.), and Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1890, 588f.). The most 
permanent suggestion of Delff’s was that the author was a Jerusalemite disciple 
of Jesus, of priestly lineage, who after writing the gospel in Jerusalem worked 
in Ephesus as a dvddexaXos and then re-edited his gospel (adding, ¢.g., ch. 21) 
for Asia Minor. This stands better than his linguistic analysis. 
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- for the most part in—z!-5- 9-14. 16-18 218-16 (substance), 18-20 21-20, 3-21 44-12 (substance). 

13-15. 19-25 27. (2). 81-38 51-8. 5-7, 16-27. 30-82, 84a, B6b-47 715-19. 21b-24 627-58 (substance). 60-61. 
63-64a. 65-69 71-7 (2). 10-14 (substance). 25-27 (substance). 28-29. 83-43) Q12-20a, 21-29. B1b-59 gl. 
4-5. 39-41 yol-18. 19-21a (substance). 23-38. 40 (2) yyl. 3. 5-6 (2). 7-10. 16. 17-22 (substance). 23-27. 
28-85 (substance). 88 y720-28a, 81-92. 31-860, 44-470, 48-50 721-10. 12-17, 20. B1b-35 ye 76, 7387-88 
14, 17, 18°78" 19% Ua, Similarly Soltau(ZV W., 1901, 140-149; SX., 1908, 177— 
202, ZWT. lii. 33 f., liii. 167 f.), putting on one side the material of the synoptic 
tradition (e.g. 139-28 81-34 (85-42) 918-17. 19, 22 448-54 61-25. 66-71 gl. 6-23 7747-55 (67) 
125-8- 12-16 7 396-27 18, rol-24. 88-42 ool-2, 11-18, 19-28) finds the original Johannine 
Logia (z.e. sayings with a historical introduction) in 11 (5-42). 48-51 29-11 31-12, 
22-B1a 41-9 (16-19). 29-80, 39-42 51-16 (18) 71_Q1 Q2I1 g2%-41 7920-88 (87-48) 1 22-15 (16-20). (81-86) 
195-87 2014-18. 25-29, Even the attractive shape into which Wendt has thrown 
the hypothesis of C. H. Weisse breaks down ;* the distinguishing data of the 
two sources are inadequate ; it is just in the discourses of Jesus that some of 
the least historical features of the gospel recur, and these cannot be eliminated 
without an arbitrary treatment of the text. The distinction, moreover, between 
the narratives (with their emphasis on onmeia) and the speeches (with épya= 
phyara) cannot be carried through, for in the latter the épya of Jesus are not 
severed entirely from the onueia (cp. 67 5°), whereas once at least in the 
narrative Jesus does not lay stress on his onpeta (20%), and in 7° (narrative) 
works are equivalent to signs and wonders.t The work of Jesus (17*) was to 
manifest the glory of God (17°), and this surely included the manifestation of 
the divine life in the oymeta as well as in the words of the Son. In the light 
of 5/727 etc., it is not possible to confine work and working in the Fourth 
gospel to any specific line of activity such as that of preaching and teaching. 
The work to which Jesus refers in 774 is a miracle, and when ¢he works of 
himself (5°*) and God (5%’) are ranked objectively with the testimony of the 
Baptist (5°-*4) and the Scriptures (5%), those épya, especially in the light of 
an allusion like that of 10°”, cannot be what Wendt’s theory demands, 


More help is to be secured by recognising that the addition 
of 21 to the gospel must have been accompanied by some further 
process of editing in the text of 1-20. The extent to which this 
was carried depends on the view taken of the ‘ beloved disciple’ 
and of the putative authorship, as well as on the theory adopted 
with regard to the First epistle. The author of the latter—it is 
a fair hypothesis—may have edited Jn 1-20 (Zurhellen adds the 
Apocalypse in 1-3, 21-22); but even this conjecture leaves us in 


* Cp. the critiques by Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1886, 197-200), Haupt (SX., 
1893, 217 f.), Lock (/7S., 1903, 194-205), G. W. Stewart (Zx." vii. 65- 
80, 135-146), Corssen (GGA., 1901, 645-656), Bacon (A/7., 1901, 146-148), 
Hitchcock (A/7., 1901, 146-148), Howlett (Dudbdin Review, 1904, 314-335), 
J. A. Cross (Z7., 1903, 331-333), Swete (Zxf." viii. 267-282), Hargrove (477. 
i, 410-412), Schmiedel (Zz. 2554-2556), and E. F. Scott (RZP., vii. 397 f.). 

+ There is no evidence in the context that Jesus corrects this idea of his 
brothers. He simply protests against their eagerness for a manifestation of 
power in Judea. 
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the dark as to the precise extent and motives of the editorial 
revision which added 2114, and which has been traced in 12°8 
and 182 as well as in 19%, in 528-29 (Scholten, Wendt, Zurhellen), 
640. 44. 54 7 1258 7 43. 18b. 28b (Zurhellen), and in the editorial additions 
or marginal glosses already noted, 7.e. especially in the more 
eschatological and popular traits which distinguish the First epistle 
from the bulk of the gospel. A further application of this hypo- 
thesis attributes to it the beloved-disciple passages (Schwartz), 
while Schiitz, Wellhausen, and F. Westberg (Die Biblische Chrono- 
logie nach Flavius Josephus und das Todesjahr Jesu, 1910, 83 f.), 
agree that the festival-journeys of Jesus have been interpolated in 
the original gospel, in order to lengthen out the ministry to three 
or four years. Wellhausen postulates a Galilean Grundschrift (A), 
with no speeches, composed by some anonymous author; but its 
resemblances to Mark do not serve to throw much light upon it, 
if the anonymous author (Zv. Joh. pp. 102f.) dealt freely with 
his prototype; and its Marcan character is not obvious, if it 
lacked. teaching and stories of the healing ministry. It has also 
been worked over by a redactor (B), who draws especially on 
Matthew and Luke,* and reproduces dialogues and discourses of 
Jesus. . The criteria for this are not more convincing than in the 
case of Wendt’s partition-theory. : 

The outcome of our investigation is therefore negative and 
tentative on the whole. The central problems of the gospel lie 
beyond the reach of purely literary criticism, and no reconstruction 
of a supposed apostolic source does justice to the dual character- 
istics of the book. “In many sections;” as even Zahn admits 
(INT. ili. p. 337), “the narrative lacks the clearness and definite- 
ness which we should expect from an eye-witness.” ‘The whole 
nature of his employment of the synoptic literature is symptomatic 
of the secondary character of his history. An independent witness 
might, of course, have been acquainted with earlier presentations 
of the same history: his own might have coincided with them in 
its main features ; but, writing in the light of his own recollections 
and the impressions made on himself, he must have preserved 
some originality of detail. The fourth evangelist, on the other 


* Bousset regards the Grundschrzft as Lucan in tone, and ascribes to the 
redactor a predilection for Matthew (72. xii. 55). Wendt secures a primitive 
element for his sayings-source in another way, by carrying them back to the 
reminiscences of the apostle John ; the beloved disciple is (19*=1 Jn 5°) the 
author of the first epistle. 
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hand, is dependent, even in minute details, on the earlier 
narrative” (Wendt, p. 48). This feature of a later age is even 
more marked in passages which have no synoptic parallels. 
Thus the dialogues, beginning with the introduction of some 
figure, pass over into a disquisition or monologue, in which the 
author voices, through Jesus, his own or rather the church’s 
consciousness, usually upon some aspect of the christology 
which is the dominant theme of the whole book. The original 
figure is forgotten; Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, or the 
Greeks serve as the point @appui, and presently the so-called 
conversation drifts over into a doctrinal. meditation upon some 
aspect of Christ’s person, leaving the figure or figures in question 
without any record of Christ’s final attitude, or of the effect which 
he produced.* This method recurs even in the description of 
John’s cross-examination by the deputation from Jerusalem (11%), 
It precludes the idea that the author could have been an eye- 
witness of these scenes, or that he is reproducing such debates 
from memory. ‘The interests of the writer lie in the dialectic of 
his faith rather than in the situation which he provides for its 
successive movements. 

The objection taken to this view of the Fourth gospel, viz. that there was 
no milieu for such controversial discussions, falls to the ground in presence 
of writings like Justin’s dialogue with Trypho, where the obscure origin of 
the Christ (viii., cx., cp. Jn 7%), his birthplace (cviii., cp. Jn 7“), the 
question of Sabbath observance (xxiii., xxvi. f., xlvii. etc., cp. Jn 8% 71%), 
the coming of Elijah (xlix. f., cp. Jn 174), Jews and Samaritans (Ixxviii., cp. 
Jn 4, 8°), etc., are among the topics of contemporary interest (see above, 
pp. 46 and 531). 

Over against these traits lie the indications already mentioned, 
which suggest that the author had access to some reliable his- 
torical traditions for his work. In view of such dual phenomena, 
the least objectionable hypothesis lies among those which 
postulate not only the influence of Alexandrian thought in the 
Asiatic church and the development of Pauline and post-Pauline 
conceptions, but a certain oral tradition (Johannine or not) upon 
the life of Jesus which had hitherto flowed apart from the ordinary 
channels of evangelic composition.t The logia of this tradition 


* An instance of this, in epistolary literature, occurs in Gal 2%, 

{ So, after Wendt: and others, Cone (Gospel Criticism and Historical 
Christianity, 1891, pp. 251f.: ‘While on any hypothesis of its origin 
many critical problems remain unsolved, there is at least a strong probability 
for a Johannine nucleus in the book, for frequent ‘words of the Lord’ 
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cannot often be disentangled from their setting. The discourses 
in which they are embodied represent the genius of a single 
writer, voicing the faith of his circle as well as the ideas of his own 
mind. Nor is it possible to ascertain the exact literary channel 
by means of which these sayings and traditions have flowed into 
their present position through the homilies of the early church, 
any more than to estimate precisely the extent to which their 
original shape and colour have been altered, previous to their 
incorporation in this gospel, or during their passage through the 
rich, devout mind of the author (see pp. 43-44). But their 
gnomic character, their outstanding originality, and their pro- 
found depth, prove that the dramatic and creative genius of 
the author had materials to draw upon* in composing the 
meditations and illustrations of Jesus which distinguish this 
gospel from the synoptists. 

§ 8. Zhe Beloved disciple and others.—The mixture of 
adherence to the synoptic tradition and imaginative freedom in 
its treatment comes out (a) in the author’s references to the 
disciples, and (4) in his allusions to the family of Jesus. 

Peter, in accordance with the dominant tradition, still occupies a certain ° 
position of primacy among the disciples. Alluded to before he comes on the 
scene (14%), he is still their spokesman upon occasion, plays a prominent réle 
at the last supper (13°10 *4f 96) and in the closing scenes (1817), and, in 
accordance with primitive tradition (1 Co 15°, cp. Lk 244), has his own access 
to the risen Lord (Jn 217°§).f Andrew is Szmon Peter's brother (1** 68), and 


Jesus calls him Cephas from the outset—a proof not only of divine prescience 
but of Peter’s pre-eminence as the bulwark of the church, of which he is the 





(xuptaxa Adyia) handed down from the apostle without connection, probably, 
and without a historical setting. . . . The attentive reader finds on almost 
every page of the Gospel words which are probably genuine Johannine logia 
of Jesus”), O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. p. 46: ‘* At the time that he 
composed his work the traditions of the life of Christ had not yet become 
crystallised in the church’s faith. Hence the current of the evangelic narra- 
tive was still able to carry along with it much material that had not been 
utilised by the synoptists”’), and P. Gardner (Zpheszan Gospel, 79 f.). 

* “Tt may be said with certainty that a literary artist capable of inventing 
the most striking sayings of Jesus to Nicodemus or to the woman of Samaria 
would have made his composition as a whole more flawless, more artistically 
perfect than the Fourth gospel actually is. Judged from an artist’s point of 
view, it has blots and awkwardnesses which a master of imaginative invention 
would never have suffered his work to exhibit” (M. Arnold). 

} In 20%8, however, it is suggested that while ¢he other disciple entered 
the tomb and believed, Peter had entered without believing (on the early 
attempts in SyrS to correct 208 into the plural, cp. Dzat. 1556f.). 
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spokesman (6%), The author thus not only throws back Mt 16% so as to 
cover Peter’s career from the beginning, but omits the subsequent rebuke 
(thou Satan!) of Mt 16”, and associates the devil not with Peter, but with 
Tudas Iskariot (671 13” 27), 

The remarkable prominence of Andrew, as compared with his position in 
the synoptic tradition (where he stands second to Peter in the apostolic lists 
of Mt. and Lk.), appears in three places, 14% 68" and 12", (a) He is not 
only one of the first two disciples (of John the Baptist) who joined Jesus, but 
is the first disciple named in the gospel; he brings his brother Peter to Jesus, 
and Bethsaida is expressly called the céty of Andrew and Peter. (6) He 
volunteers information to Jesus about the food-supply—another detail which 
the synoptic tradition omits. (c) Finally, he acts as intermediary between the 
Greek inquirers and Jesus. These allusions, corroborated by the traditions 
(e.g. Papias, Gospel of Peter, Gospel of the Twelve) of the second century,* 
indicate that Andrew, like Philip, was an important figure for the (Asiatic) 
circle in which the Fourth gospel circulated. The latter is the first disciple 
whom Jesus fizds (1%). Andrew’s confession of faith is the first in the gospel, 
We have found the messiah, but Philip’s is more explicit: We have found 
him of whom Moses wrote in the law and of whom the prophets wrote, Jesus 
the son of Joseph, from Nazareth. He is prominent at the feeding of the 
multitude near his native place (6%), and it is he to whom the Greek 
inquirers first apply (127). On all these occasions he is associated more or 
less closely with his fellow-townsman, Andrew ; in his request for a theophany 
. (148) he is alone, but it is possible that he and Andrew are the anonymous 
pair of disciples in 217. 

Thomas, who has no independent réle in the synoptic tradition, comes 
into prominence in the final Judean cycle of stories in the Fourth gospel, at 
1116 145 and 207” ; in the appendix he is mentioned, next to Peter (217), 
among the disciples to whom Jesus appeared after death in Galilee. It is 
curious that John only mentions ‘the twelve’ four times, and always ‘in 
connection with some mention of treachery, possible desertion, or unbelief’ ; 
he significantly widens (13°) the saying recorded in Mt 10=Lk 10", and 
apparently ranks Nathanael almost on a level with the twelve, some of whom 
he entirely ignores (cp. Déat. 1671, 1695). The absence of N. from the 
synoptic lists of the twelve, together with the fact that Philip in the latter is 
followed by Bartholomew, has suggested that B. and N. represent the same 
person, B, being the patronymic name (so, ¢.g., Keim, Renan, Calmes, and 
Zahn) ; the similarity of the name has led others (¢.g., Resch, 7U. x. 3. 
829 f.; Rohrbach, Berichte auf d. Auferstehung, 51{.; Weizsicker) to identify 
him with Matthew Levi, which has the merit of reproducing the Papias-list ; 
the details ¢ in 1“ have led others again to see in him a symbolical figure of 





* In one Coptic (Akhmim) fragment of a second century (A.D. 150-180) . 


anti-gnostic gospel (ed. Schmidt, SBBA., 1895, 705-711), Andrew appears 
with Peter and Thomas in a scene corresponding to that of Jn 20%, while in 
another gnostic fragment (ed. Schmidt, SBBA., 1896, pp. 839 f.) he plays a 
similar r6le of incredulity. See on this //G. iv. 282, 289. 

+ Abbott (Dzat. 3375-3377) regards the story as a version of the story of 
Zacchzeus in the sycamore tree, 
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Paul or Paulinism (Hiénig, ZW7., 1884, 110f. ; Holtzmann, BZ. iv. 294f. ; 
O. Schmiedel, Hauptprobleme d, Leben-Jesu*, 22'., 117 f.; Kreyenbiihl, ii. 
353f.; E. F. Scott, pp. 47f. etc.), the Paul who, a genuine Israelite, 
worshipping under the unsatisfactory fig-tree of Judaism, was called by Christ 
(Ac 228=Jn 1%), and broke through the prejudices of his early environment to 
win personal intercourse with Jesus and to utter a greater confession of faith 
in the divine Son than his predecessors in the apostolate. But in view of 
Gal 11-15f-, a later writer would hardly have described Paul’s approach to 
Jesus as mediated by any human agency (Jn 1% *), and even the desire of 
emphasising the apostolic prestige would not have made the agency apostolic ; 
he would rather have chosen terms like those of 1%. Besides, visions were 
not a special feature of Paul’s apostolate (2 Co 117! 121), and the call of Paul 
was not motived as in Jn 1 (note efdov, not éxddeoa or épwvnoa). It would 
be more plausible to identify him with the beloved disciple John (so, e.g., 
Spaeth, ZW7., 1868, 168f., 309f., and Rovers, 77., 1869, 653--661). 
This would imply that the references in Jn 21 are from another plane of 
thought, though, if the note in 21? is correct, it helps to fill out the connection 
between 1“ and 2}*, 

It is often argued that by the wprov or mpGros of 1* the writer subtly 
suggests that after Andrew found his brother Peter, the other disciple of 
155-40 found zs brother ; consequently, as the sons of Zebedee were the only 
other pair of brothers who (according to the synoptic tradition) were among 
the earliest disciples of Jesus, and as the Fourth gospel never mentions them 
by name, their calling is implied here (so, ¢.g., Westcott, Godet, Zahn, 
Calmes ; cp. Abbott, Dzat. 1720, 1901, FFG. v. 149f.). The Fourth gospel 
. is full of subtle touches, but this is hyper-subtle.* John plays no indepen- 
dent or special rdle in the synoptic tradition ; he and his brother James are 
called (Mk 11%?) after Peter and Andrew ; in the lists of the twelve he comes 
fourth (except in Mk 3'%!8 where Andrew falls from the second to the fourth 
place, as in Mk 13%) ; the only occasion on which he acts as spokesman for the 
twelve (Mk 9%-41=Lk 9°) exposes him to a rebuke for having failed to 
appreciate the generous temper of Jesus, and the presumptuous claim 
advanced by himself and his brother (Mk 10°", softened by Mt 20%) 
betrays an equal misconception. He is third in the group of the four 
disciples who draw from Jesus (Mk 13°") his prophecy of the future, and in 
the group of three who fail Jesus in Gethsemane (Mk 14° = Mt 26°); but 
neither at the last supper, nor during the trial, nor after the death of Jesus, 
does he appear. On the other hand, there are slight traces in Lk. of a higher 
place (contrast $°! with Mk 5°”, 978=Mk 9? and Mt 17!) next to Peter in the 
only two scenes (raising of daughter of Jairus, and the transfiguration) where 
Peter and the sons of Zebedee appear as a trio of intimates, before the vigil in 
Gethsemane. Furthermore, Lk. omits the claim of Mk 10%", though he was 
aware of it (cp. 124° 22°4—Mt 20%), identifies the two confidential 
disciples of Mk 147° (Mt 26! simply of waOyral) with Peter and John (227-¥), 
omits the fact (Mk 14% = Mt 26°%-) that Peter and the two sons of Zebedee 





* Besides, the true reading is mpwit, as some of the old Latin MSS 
and SyrS™ (cp. Mrs. Lewis, Old Syriac Gospels, xxviii.-xxix. ; Souter, GX, 
p- 138) show ; it has been corrupted (cp. Odyssey, 24**) into the later variants, 
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slept in Gethsemane and were rebuked by Jesus (22°46), and that all the 
disciples fled after their Master was arrested (Mk 14°°= Mt 265°), and adds to 
the women at the cross (Mk 15%4!=Mt 2755-56) wdvres of yrworol airy 
standing at a distance (22), This is carried forward in Acts, where John is 
closely associated with Peter (11% 31 4% 814-15) during the early Jerusalemite 
period (cp. Gal 2°) in the leadership of the church. He then drops into 
oblivion ; the control of the Jerusalemite church passes into the hands of 
James, the brother of Jesus. He is absent from the Fourth gospel, unless he 
is the beloved (or, other) disciZle. Comparatively little is made of the latter 
figure, except to hint at his pre-eminence in one or two scenes (adapted from 
the synoptic tradition) where Peter is prominent.* At the last supper (13%) 
this favourite disciple is assumed to be in the secret of Jesus, as none of the 
others is. During the trial (18!) Peter again requires his intervention, 
this time to gain entrance to the palace of the high priest. At the cross 
(19%) he receives charge of the mother of Jesus (mission to Jewish 
Christians ?) + and witnesses the humor effusus; at the grave (20%) he is the 
first to see the empty tomb and then believe, z.¢, without requiring to see the 
risen Christ. The empty tomb was enough for him; all else, OT proofs 
and even the witness of the women, was secondary. 

The possibility of a mystical reference in all (except 18%) ot these 
passages does not exclude—in fact it would rather point to—a literal basis. 
If by the disciple whom Jesus loved (dv 7#ydaa 6 Incobs) the author means to 
suggest the typical or ideal Christian, a permanent witness to Christ’s love 
(tzid I come, 21), the ideal is in part a Pauline ideal (= Gal 2”); so, e.¢., 
Bacon (Zxf." iv. 324f., Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 301 f.),t who 


declares that ‘‘ the heart of the Fourth Gospel is Paul’s confession of his faith - 


in Gal 2”” (p. 326). Possibly he was a Jerusalemite disciple who did not 
belong to the twelve (Swete, 77S. xvii. pp. 371f.). The choice lies between 
identifying the beloved disciple with John the apostle § or John a Jerusalemite 
(Delff, Bousset, etc.), and regarding him as ideal (from the Leucian Acts 
of John? Pfleiderer, Urc. iv. 143f.). The chief objections to the latter 





* He is never contrasted with sceptical Jews or imperfect Christians. 

Tt Volter (Mater Dolorosa und der Lieblingsjiinger des Johannes Evglms, 
Mit einem Anhang tiber die Komposition dieses Evglm, 1907) and Erbes 
make the beloved disciple in 1-20 the John Mark of Ac 12!”; the gospel is 
to prove (19*’) that he was not a mere interpreter of Peter, but superior to 
him. In 21, however, the beloved disciple is the Ephesian presbyter. This 
is great honour done to John Mark (see above, p. 512). 

+ “‘The artist who paints an ideal figure has a model, but what he aims 
to delineate is not ze model.” While the beloved disciple originally was 
an ideal figure (according to Bacon), partially drawn from Paul, the editor 
of the appendix identified him with the apostle (cp. Soltau, SX., 1915, 
371 f.). 

§ An idealised figure of the historical John (Scholten, of. cé¢. 397 f.) is as 
adequate an explanation as perhaps any other; the title is a play upon the 
meaning of the name. Similarly we may feel the inwardness of Nikodemus 
and the Samaritan woman as types of Judaism uniting belief and the love of 
wonders, and the more susceptible paganism of the age. 
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view are the psychological difficulty of conceiving how an abstract figure 
could be put side by side with the other disciples, and the fact that, in the 
Jerusalem-scenes, Delfi’s hypothesis has considerable plausibility. 

(4) The sisters of Jesus are ignored, but his brothers are introduced as 
different from his disciples (2!) and sceptical of his claims (71°), a practical 
illustration of 14-18, The coolness of the relations between them and the 
Logos-Christ is developed in the case of his mother, whose earthly relation- 
ship is carefully detached from the higher interests of the Logos-Christ on the 
only two occasions on which she is mentioned (2* 19”-?7), The symbolic 
significance of the mother is evident in both places. Taken literally, the two 
passages may be held not only to conflict with historical probability, but to 
reveal an aloofness which it is psychclogically difficult to associate with Jesus. 
The presence of Mary at the cross may be a deduction from Ac 174, and both 
scenes possibly reflect a dramatised variant of Mk 3%-® etc., introduced for 
the purpose of differentiating the new religion from its parent stock. In the 
former, the Logos-Christ denies that he has anything in common with his 
family ; in the latter he finally loosens the nearest tie of earthly relationship. 
It is only when the narratives are taken as symbolic rather than as a mere 
record of fact that their full meaning emerges. 

$9. Zhe authorship.—The fourth gospei makes no statement 
about its author. It ends with the remark, radra Se yéypamrat 
iva morevyte, but it is silent upon 6 ypawas. The appendix, 
however, after describing the destiny of the pa@yrys ov jydma 6 
Inoovs, adds in an editorial note (2174): otros éorw 6 pabyrijs 
6 paptupav rept TovTwv Kal 6 ypdias tadra. Unless the last four 
words are to be regarded as an interpolation (so, ¢g., von Soden), 
the beloved disciple, who only appears definitely in the closing 
days of Christ’s life, is claimed not simply as the authority for the 
whole gospel (to which ratra here refers), but as its author. 
But guts custodiet custodes? ‘This claim is not made by him- 
self;* it comes from the anonymous circle who endorse the 
gospel (kat oidamev dre Gdn Os avtod 7 paprupia éoriv), and who 
have added the two closing notes (2174), both of which 
indicate that the gospel had been, or might be expected to be, 
criticised for its unique contents (so different, e.g., from the 
synoptic tradition) and for its incompleteness. The latter 
criticism has been already met by anticipation in 20°81; the 
former is to be felt at 19%°, the only passage in the gospel which 
definitely connects the author with an eye-witness. Here, after 
the soldier has pierced the side of Jesus with a lance, causing 
blood and water to pour out of the wound, the narrative 
continues: azd he who saw it has borne witness (kai 6 éwpaxos 

_* For attempts to preserve part of these verses for John, cp. Wetzel (af, 
cet. pp. 15 f.). 
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pepaptipyxev), and his witness ts true,—yea, he knows that he is 
telling the truth (kat éxeivos otdev dtu dA OH A€yer),—that you also 
may believe. Is e€xeivos, in this enigmatic protest, a human 
authority or, by a strong asseveration (cp. 2 Co 111-21), the exalted 
Christ (so Dechent, SX., 1899, 448f.; Abbott, Diaz. 2383-4, E Bi. 
1809; Zahn, Komm. 658 f.; Spitta; Schwartz; Peake, London 
Quart. Review,1905,275; Forbes, Haussleiter’s Zwei Apost. Zeugen, 
26-28; Bauer)? When the mystic or symbolic sense of ata kat 
vdwp is connected in any way with 1 Jn 5°, the divine reference 
of éxetvos becomes rather more probable, since in 1 Jn. the pro- 
noun always means the exalted Christ. Still, the connection is 
different here, and upon the whole éxeivos may be reasonably 
regarded as equivalent to 6 éwpaxas, the beloved disciple of 197°. 
This would imply (a) that the writer was or wished to be taken 
for (so, e.g., Renan, Jiilicher, Loisy) the said eye-witness, or 
(2) that he appeals to this earlier authority in order to corroborate 
a statement which he anticipates may rouse suspicion (so, ¢., 
Hilgenfeld, Weisse, Harnack, Weizsicker, von Soden, Wendt, 
Pfleiderer, J. Réville, Calmes, Schmiedel, Wellhausen, Erbes). 


Physiologically, it is possible that water mixed with blood issued from 
some wheal or bleb on the surface of the body, which the lance pierced, ‘* but 
blood and water from an internal source are a mystery” (Dr. C. Creighton, 
EB, 960-961), or, as Origen called it, 7d wapddofov (c. Cels. ii. 36). The 
main point, however, is that the writer’s religious interpretation of the 
phenomenon which he records is not anti-doketic (as in 1 Jn 5°),—the effusion 
of blood would have sufficed for that purpose,—but symbolical. The object 
of 19*1-87 is to clinch the proof that Jesus died as the true paschal Lamb, of 
which no bone was to be broken, This rounds off the isolated testimony of 1, 
and explains the symbolism of the b/ocd and water as the evidence of spiritual 
life issuing from the death of the Christ; the effusion of blood signifies the 
removal of sins, the effusion of water the impartation of life eternal, and the 
collocation of both indicates that these are vitally connected in the work of Christ. 

This would be confirmed if 6 ricrevwy els éué in 7° were taken with xal 
awérw of 7°” (cp. Nestle, ZVW., 1909, 323), and airod referred not to the 
individual believer but to the Christ (so, ¢.g., Grill, 16 ; Loisy, Calmes, Forbes, 
Westcott), as was apparently the view of the Gallic Christians ¢ A.D. 170 
(Eus. H. 2. v. 1. 22) and possibly Cyprian amongst others.* The author makes 





* All three points, Christ as the source of living water, believers not only 
as the recipients but transmitters of it, and the identification of it with the 
Spirit, are represented in the third ode of Solomon in the Péstzs Sophia, an 
ode which (cp. Ryle and James, Zhe Psalms of Solomon, pp. 157f.; R. 
Harris, Zhe Odes and Psalms of Solomon, 12-13) is tinged with Johannine 
rather than specifically gnostic colours, and is probably to be dated not later 
than the first half of the second century A.D, 
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Jesus refer to himself as airod, because the passage (see p. 33, and #7. xxiii. 
235-237) is a prophetic quotation, with a proleptic allusion to the Spirit which 
was not to be poured out upon believers until Jesus was glorified (7°°=20”). 
On the other hand, when 7* is read with 6 micredwy eis éué as equivalent to 
the following atroé, the conception of the believer as a source of spiritual 
blessing for others tallies with 20°, especially if the wa@nrai of the latter 
scene are not restricted to the apostles. 


19* is therefore, as Blass warned critics (SX., 1902, 128 f.), 
a foundation of sand upon which to build any critical theory of 
this gospel’s origin, whether the verse should be relegated to the 
margin (¢, fuld. om.) or not. Its use is to prove not the presence 
of an eye-witness, but the spiritual testimony or interpretation 
which is the essential aim of the writer. Furthermore, the verse 


is so closely connected with 2174, that either the editor of the 


appendix must have moulded his words on the former passage, 
or inserted the latter (so, ¢g., Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research 
and Debate, 171 f.)* as a paraphrase of 3 Jn # and 1 Jn 5% 
The latter alternative is preferable. If 19°**- 37 are omitted 
(with the opening and un-Johannine éyévero yap tatra of v.*°), 
the sense is clear: ov xaréagav avrod Ta oKéAn, iva HY ypady 
trypwy* dcrotv ob cuvtpiByjcerar adtod (so, ¢.g., Schwartz, 
Wellhausen, Heitmiller). The interpolation in vv.*4%5 tallies 
substantially with 2174, the main difference being the substitution 
of éxeivos ofdev for oidapev. V.°", with its un-Johannine érépa 
ypapy, points to the circle from which Apoc 17 (cp. Mt 243°) 
originated, though the quotation is differently applied (there 
eschatological, here historical), On the other hand, it must be 
allowed that the mere omission of v.® (with kat é&AGev evOds 
aipa kat vowp in *, and éyévero yap radra in **) gives an equally 
good sense, and at the same time avoids the necessity of 
regarding 20% as another interpolation (or part of one). 

Unless John the presbyter is brought in (cp. besides 
Harnack, etc., S. Eck in Preuss. Jahrb., 1898, 25-45), the author 
of Jn 1-20 and the editor who revised it and added the 

* According to Bacon, R. (the Ephesian editor) identified the nameless 
elder who composed the Fourth gospel and the epistles with the beloved 
disciple. It is too drastic to regard (so, é.g., Schwartz and Bousset) the 
‘beloved disciple’ passages as editorial insertions—an analysis which, among . 
other results, would leave Judas with little else than the bag, in the original 
draft of the gospel. On the other hand, no theory of an apostolic 


Grundschrift, or even of a ‘Johannine’ source for narratives or logia, has yet 
been worked out with any approach to probability. 
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appendix are both unknown. The former, like the writer of 
Matthew, was one of the anonymous early Christian authors, 
probably of Jewish origin, who were content to sink their names 
in their great cause and subject. All we can discover is the 
general traits and tendencies of his mind, as these may be 
supposed to come out in his work. It is not a paradox to say 
that nothing in his pages necessarily implies, while several 
features practically forbid the conjecture that he was an eye- 
witness. ‘‘ His mastery of midrashic method, especially that of 
a ‘spiritualising’ Alexandrian type, reminds us of an Apollos; 
his attitude towards Stoic conceptions and to some of the 
commonplaces of Greek philosophy recalls the venerable Ephesian 
teacher of Justin Martyr. All reasonable inferences of this kind ~ 
have value in proportion as they help us to understand the 
author, his task and his times” (Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 464). It 
may be a convincing proof of the superiority of Christianity, 
that, “when the exquisite Greek word-science, the brilliant 
dialectic, the dramatic colouring, of the alluring life, the exalted 
death, the perfect self-sacrifice, of the Platonic Socrates had 
failed altogether to influence the masses of mankind, the religion 
of Jesus, springing from a despised unlettered people, triumphed 
over the world”; but, in view of writings like Hebrews, the 
writings of Luke, the epistle of Diognetus, the Apology of 
Aristides, and above all the Fourth gospel, it is incorrect to 
describe the religion of Jesus, in its initial approach to the 
ancient world, as ‘dressed in nothing that made it attractive 
to the cultured intellect.”* The Fourth gospel represents the 
first serious attempt to re-state the primitive faith for some wider 
circles who were susceptible to Hellenic influences, and the 
author, in translating the gospel of Jesus for their benefit, shows 
himself a master not only in his selection of the matter he had 
to convey, but in his grasp of the language in which he had to 
reproduce his beliefs. 

§ 10. Zhe appendix.t;—The epilogue or appendix (ch. 21) 


*J. H. Shorthouse, Lzterary Remains (1905), p. 229. 

f Special literature : Hoekstra (7'7., 1867, 407-424, ‘het laatste Hoofdstuk 
van het vierde Evangelié’); Eberhardt, Avang. Joh. c. 21 (1897); Klépper 
(ZWT., 1899, 337-381); Zahn, /VZ. (§ 66); Wendt (pp. 248-253); 
J. Réville (305-320) ; Moffatt, HV7Z. 694 f.; Horn, Adfassungszett, Gesch- 
ichlichkett, und Zweck von Ev. Joh. Kap. 21 (1904); Bacon, Hourth Gospel 
in Research and Debate (1910), 190 f., 211 f, (due to revision at Rome), 
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describes a Galilean appearance of the risen Jesus to seven of 
his disciples, which falls into two parts. In the former (211-4), 
Jesus enables the disciples to secure, with unbroken net, an 
astonishing take of fish, and then provides them with a meal 
upon the beach. In the second part (21%), which describes 
the conversation after the meal (cp. Merx, PAL, 1898, 154- 
160), Peter is restored to his vocation, while the destinies of 
Peter and the beloved disciple are contrasted. Finally, an 
editorial note (vv.?4%5) vouches for the beloved disciple as the 
authority and author of the gospel, and also apologises for its lack 
of completeness (cp. Déat. 2414-2416, FFG. i. 163f., and 
Lucretius, i. 410f.). The naive hyperbole of the latter verse 
is quite consonant with contemporary rabbinism (see Bacher’s 
Agada a. Tannaiten®, i. 24 f., for a striking parallel from Jochanan 
b. Zakkai). The former opens up at a stroke the problem of 
the gospel’s origin and authorship. 

The true climax to the gospel is 209-81, which Tertullian 
(adv. Prax. 25) called its “clausula.” Had the author originally 
meant to add the contents of 21, he would have transferred the 
“clausula” to a place after 2114 or 2173 @# (Zahn), as indeed 
Dr. Rendel Harris (ew Testament Autographs, pp. 14 f.) once 
proposed to do, on the ground that v.®? implies an insufficient 
amount of writing material (cp. 2 Jn 1%, 3 Jn 8). After 2030-81 
anything further is almost an anti-climax. The seven onpeta are 
complete. Jesus has appeared thrice after death. The disciples 
have all received their commission (not to baptize, cp. Mt 2819; 
above, p. 253, and ERE. ii. 380). 

(a) Was the gospel edited posthumously, like Vergil’s Aenezd, 
by some friend or friends of the author (swmmatim emendata) ? 
On this hypothesis (Weiss, Reuss, Eberhardt, Bovon, etc.), the 
epilogue might be the work of Philip and Andrew (21? cp. 14% 651 
12, so Haussleiter *), or of Andrew alone (Chastand). (4) Or, 
was the appendix added by John himself+ as a deliberate 

* Both Haussleiter and Horn, however, hold that the appendix was 
written during the lifetime and with the sanction of John, so that their 
views really approximate to (4). Kenyon (Habk to Text. Crit. of NT, p. 31) 
represents a popular opinion in concluding that the gospel, after being 
dictated by the apostle, ‘‘seems to have been finally issued by a committee 
of the heads of the Church of Ephesus.” 

t+ As a curiosity of criticism, one may record the hypothesis of P. F. 


Vigelius (47st. krzt. Onderzoek naar den Schrijver von Joh. xxi., Leiden, 
1871), that the epilogue, but not the gospel, came from the hand of John. 
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finale to his gospel (so, ¢.g,. Luthardt, Godet, Westcott, Lightfoot, 
Plummer, Schanz, Becker, Drummond, Lepin, Sanday)? Or 
(c) was it added by the unknown and anonymous author of the 
gospel to a work which he had already finished (so, ¢.g., Renan, 
Hilgenfeld, Thoma, Baljon, Jacobsen, Jiilicher)? The view 
that it was not written by the author of the gospel is upon the 
whole more probable than any of these theories, even than 
the last. As the writer belonged to the “Johannine circle,” 
and as he was composing an appendix to the gospel, his style 
naturally approximates to that of the work which he is editing, 
but, even within the brief space of the appendix, idiosyncrasies 
of language and style appear which are practically sufficient 
to indicate another hand:* e.g. des, exreivw yxetpas, ek tpirov, 
emotped, eLeralw, iayvw, roApaw, tpirov (adv.), of ddeAdol, trdyw 
with infinitive, wadéa for rexvia, mpwia for mpwi, éyepOeis for 
dvacras, and dépew for ayeww (v.!8) ; éxi in v.! is different from the 
émt of 619-21 (cp. Diat. 2340-2342) ; pavepow (vv.! 14) is unusually 
employed to describe a resurrection appearance (cp. Mk 161% 14) ; 
the éay after dors in v.% also corresponds to the use in 1 Jn 
3” rather than to Jn 2° 1418 1516, and the disciples are described 
in synoptic rather than Johannine style (Peter a fisherman, the 
sons of Zebedee). The date of the passage—if appreciably 
different from that of the gospel—must have been early enough 
to allow of its incorporation into the archetype of all existing 
texts (not before a.D. 180, Krenkel; not before a.p. 155, Erbes 
in ZKG., 1901, 10-11, 1912, 188f., as unknown to Irenzus). 
Some who insist that it formed an integral part + of the gospel, 
however, use this conclusion in order to bring the whole work 
down pretty far into the second century (particularly Thoma 
and Jacobsen), and Keim dates its composition ¢. A.D. 160, 
previous to 2 P 114, in the age when the cult of John was rising 
in Asia Minor. Probably it is to be dated not long after the 
Fourth gospel itself, in the first half of the second century. 

* So, ¢g;, Baur, Schwegler (WZ. ii. 355 f.), Scholten, Keim, Klépper, 
Pfleiderer, Chastand (Z’ Apétre Jean, 98-104), J. Réville, Loisy, Weiss, 
J. Weiss, Bacon, Loofs, Schwartz, Schmiedel, Bruston (Revue de Théol. et de 
Philos., 1906, 501 f.), Heitmiiller, etc. 

‘+ Especially when its contents are interpreted allegorically as representa- 
tions of the latter church and its experiences, as, ¢.g., by Keim (vi. pp. 313- 
318) and Pfleiderer. Chastand (L’ Apétre Jean, pp. 98-104) regards it as the 


work of a later hand, but a fruit of the apostle’s oral teaching: ‘‘ Nous en 
faisons comme le codicille qui accompagne le testament de l’apétre.” 
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The appendix falls into three parts (212-4 2115-28 2124-25) 
which are more or less closély linked together. 

(i.) The failure of the disciples to recognise Jesus, which 
comes in awkwardly after 2074, shows that originally the story of 
211-14 was the first* of a Galilean series of appearances. The 
abrupt and unmotived change of place, from Jerusalem to 
Galilee, suggests that the writer or editor desired to harmonise 
the two lines of tradition upon the resurrection-appearances of 
Jesus, but it is more easy to feel this motive than to trace its 
mode of operation. 


Loofs (ae Auferstehungsberichte und thr Wert, pp. 31f.) regards 211-4 
as based originally on a pre-resurrection story, which has been misplaced 
and combined with a (non-Galilean) post-resurrection appearance to Peter 
(2145-9 ; cp. Resch, ZU. x. 4, pp. 47f., 195 f.). The main theories of 217°, 
however, associate it either (2) with the lost conclusion of Mark’s gospel, or 
(4) with Lk 5". (a) Upon the former hypothesis, it is argued that the 
passage represents a more or less freely edited form of the lost ending to 
Mk.’s gospel (Rohrbach, pp. 52f. ; Harnack, 4CZ. ii. 1. 696f., and BVT. i. 
227 f.; Eberhardt, 81-83; Loisy ;f von Dobschiitz, Probleme d. ap. Zeztalter, 
14 f.; H. Schmidt, SX., 1907, 487), or, more probably, a variant of the 
same tradition (Wendt, Kirsopp Lake, pp. 143 f.; Heitmiiller). If Mk.’s 
gospel was ever finished, it must have included a Galilean vision (16’) in 
which Peter played a prominent (perhaps an exclusive) r6le; but even if this 
were equivalent (cp. Meltzer, P’Z., 1902, 147-156) to 1 Co 15°=Lk 24%, it 
would not correspond with the narrative of Jn 21"° (where Peter is not the 
first or the only one to see the Lord, and where it is not the eleven disciples 
who are present). If Mk.’s original conclusion is to be felt anywhere, it is 
(see pp. 239 f.) in Mt 28 rather than in Jn 21 (so especially, against Rohrbach, 
Schmiedel, ZBz. 4054-4055). (2) But possibly the story is based on the 
tradition of Lk 5!" (so many, from Strauss and Weisse to Brandt, Avang. 
Geschichte, 401f.; Klépper, Pfleiderer, Spitta, A.. Meyer, Wellhausen, 
Forbes, FFG. iii. 68f., etc.). The ordinary view of the Lucan story 
(cp. p. 536) is a symbolic representation of Peter undertaking the mission 





* The rehabilitation of Peter also is more tardy than might be expected. 
“One is inclined to sacrifice the historical accuracy of the writer of this 
appendix to the Fourth gospel, so that one may identify this meeting of Jesus 
and Peter with that mentioned in Luke’s gospel {24%4). One may ask, would 
Peter unpardoned have been found in the apostolic company? Could the 
loving heart of Jesus have left him so long uncomforted? The incident loses 
much of its significance if placed at a later date and after another meeting 
with Jesus; surely the restoration to apostleship must have taken place at 
the first and not the second meeting” (Garvie, #x/." iv. p. 18). 

+ Loisy (Syz. Evang. i. 444 f.) explains its presence here as due to Luke’s 
deliberate omission of the Galilean appearances and at the same time to his 
desire to conserve the story on account of its symbolic value. He conserved 
it by using it not for the rehabilitation, but for the original call of Peter. 
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to the Gentiles only at the express command of Jesus (cp. Ac to) and 
requiring Paul or the other apostles to assist him (5’), while the broken net 
is supposed to imply the rupture between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians, and so forth (v.2=Gal 2%). Loisy, who recognises the improba- 
bility of a definite symbolism in details, agrees with Holtzmann and others 
that the unsuccessful night’s fishing is ‘‘sans doute une allusion 4 linsuccés 
de la prédication apostolique auprés les Juifs”—a strange allusion in face of 
Ac 2“! The mission to the Gentiles, which shines through both Lk 5?" 


~ 


and Jn 21)4 is, however, as unmistakable as the fact of some connection . 


between the two stories or traditions, particularly when that of Jn 211 is 
recognised (as, ¢.g., by Loofs) to have originally represented a pre-resurrection 
incident which had no connection with Jn 21%, It is noticeable that 
Luke (5!) substitutes for Mk 176?°= Mt 4}8-2 a call which not only puts 
Peter first (before James and John), but makes a miraculous draught of fishes 
the occasion for a confession of sinfulness on the part of Peter which Jesus 
turns into an assurance of his apostolic vocation. This was probably the 
theme which suggested the tradition of the following story in 21%", 

It is doubtful if even 21!" is a unity as it stands, though the analyses of 
its composite character have not yet reached any measure of agreement}; cp. 
Soltau, who finds two strata in 21)® ™ and 21% 1214. H. Schmidt (SX, 
1907, 487-512), who traces the dual background in Lk 54! and Lk 24%, 
and Volter (Dze Entstehung des Glaubens an die Auferstehung Jesu, 1910, pp. 


52) who detects the redactor’s hand in 21%: 10-41 and the source in 211: * 
12a, 18. 12b 


(ii.) The rehabilitation of Peter, with the prediction of his 
death and of that of the beloved disciple (2115-8), is a symbolic 
fragment which has no synoptic analogue,* but 2120 may be 
interpreted in the light of a synoptic logion. 


The fact that the words in 21% Jf Z choose that he should survive till 
7 come, are immediately followed by an allusion to authorship (v.”*) has 
suggested the hypothesis that they refer to the latter form of activity and 
influence. (a) Thus Irenzeus took the words as a reference to the apocalypse, 
with its reiterated allusions to the Lord’s coming ; on this form of the theory 
(so variously Bengel, Ebrard, and Luthardt), John survived to see the Lord’s 
coming at the fall of Jerusalem. (4) Strauss even less probably suggests that 
pévew meant the permanence of John’s teaching, which was to outlive the 
Petrine tradition.t This is the idea of 21*4, where the witness (uaprupdr) 
is the permanent function fulfilled by the gospel once written (ypdwas) ; the 
disciple, though dead, yet speaketh. It is just conceivable that the terms 





* Schwartz’s(ZVW., 1910, 96f., 1914, 214 f.) theory that 211°!” is a doublet 
to Mt 16!" sounds far-fetched. Cp. R. H. Strachan (22.8 iv. and vii.). 

+ Schwartz (48f.) fantastically refers wévew in v.™ to the later legend of 
John lying incorruptible in the grave (cp. Corssen’s ed. of the third-century 
Monarchian Prologues, p. 102), and makes v.* the later addition of a scribe 
who mistook it for a reference to the Parousia. The dxodovdetv of Peter is 
no proper antithesis to this, however, and the legend is not mentioned in the 
Leucian Acta. : 
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might apply to him when still alive, though in this case we should have one 
authority being certificated by a lesser. But the natural impression made 
by 21% is that the beloved disciple has died. Jesus did mo¢ will that he 
should survive till the second coming. 

The ordinary interpretation is that one object of the story was to remove 
an erroneous impression created by John’s longevity. It is obvious that 
this would exclude the identification of the beloved disciple with John the 
son of Zebedee, if the early martyr-death of the latter is accepted as historical. 
If it is not, the figure of the beloved disciple may be (a) identified either 
with that John or with John the presbyter, or else (4) he may be regarded as 
the ideal Christian. When (a) is followed, those who regard ch. 21 as from 
a different hand may still take the beloved disciple of 1-20 as originally 
modelled on the apostle John; in which case ch. 21 betrays the conscious 
or unconscious confusion of the apostle with the presbyter. But it is even 
possible to interpret 21% in such a way as to permit its reference to John 
the apostle, in the light of his early martyrdom. The starting-point of this 
interpretation is the mysterious saying of Jesus preserved in Mk 9'=Mt 16% 
=Lk 9” that some (tives) of the disciples (not simply of his contemporaries) 
would survive until he returned in messianic glory.* Whether Mt. has 
expanded eschatologically, and Lk. abbreviated, the original Marcan form 
(cp. t Co 4°; Resch, Parallel-Texte, iii. 156 f.), or whether Mt. is closer to 
the original, matters nothing for our present purpose. The Fourth evangelist 
has already generalised and spiritualised the saying (8°'*) in characteristic 
fashion ; in 217° it is at once applied specifically to the beloved disciple and 
also cleared of popular misconceptions. What the writer means is that the 
beloved disciple did not stay where he was, but followed Jesus in his own 
way, z.¢. that John outlived Peter, and, although he too died as a martyr, 
did not die in the same way as his fellow-disciple. Whatever was the 
original context of the saying (cp. Mk.’s cal &\eyev avrois), it follows in the 
synoptic tradition Christ’s claim that the true disciple must take up his 
cross and follow the Lord (dpdrw rév oravpdv airod Kal dkordovdeirw pou, 
Mk 8#=Mt 16%=Lk 9”). This connexion underlies the association of 
Peter’s death on the cross and his following of Jesus in Jn 211%", and also 
the suggestion in 21% 22-3 that, as in the case of the beloved disciple, there 
was a following which did not involve such a death and yet did not, on the 
other hand, imply survival till the return of Jesus. The beloved disciple 
did not suffer martyrdom on the cross, but he did taste of death before the 
Lord returned. The point of 217 therefore lies in the contrast between 
dxoNovGodvra and wéveww. The beloved disciple also fo//ows Jesus ; he too goes 
forward to a martyr-death. Peter’s question in v.7! expresses curiosity about 
the particular form of that death. Is it to be the same as his own, or what? 
The reply in v.” is that whatever be the fate of the other disciple, his own 





* It is improbable (i.) that this saying is to be connected (so, 4 g., O. 
Holtzmann) with Mk 10%=Mt 20”, as if Jesus expected that some, includ- 
ing James and John, would share his martyrdom at Jerusalem, or (ii.) that 
it is to be read, in the light of Ac 7°55, along with the following transfigura- 
tion-story (Abbott, Dzat. 2998, xxv.a), as if Peter, James, and John in their 
lifetime enjoyed the martyr’s privilege of a vision of the heavenly Son of Man. 
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duty and destiny are plain; ot wo dxododfe. Of the other disciple, who is 
already following Jesus, it is said, av aidrov Oé\w pévew Ews Epxouat, Ti mpds 
aé; here pévey éws épxouar means survival till the second coming of Jesus, 
but the fact that the words are spoken to one who was already following 
(z.e. in the pregnant and fateful sense of the term, on the way to martyrdom) 
shows that péveww in this context denotes a Christian life which did not follow, 
a life which stayed where it was (cp. 11°) without moving. ‘‘Even if I 
choose that he should not follow at all, but remain where he is, it is no 
concern of yours.” The passage thus corrects the idea (21%=Mk 9!) that 
John’s early martyrdom was less notable than that of Peter or out of accord 
with the will and word of Jesus, I suggest this interpretation with some 
diffidence ; but it seems to me the only way of fitting in the logion (as applied 
to John) to the early martyrdom-hypothesis. 

(iii.) It is obvious, as Zahn admits, that v.% was not written 
by the author of the gospel. “The we includes the J [of v. 
oor] and excludes the he [z.e. the paGsjrys of v.24].” Whether 
the we represents the Ephesian presbyters, or a local church, or 
the apostles (as in the legend of the Muratorian Canon), or a small 
group of apostles (Haussleiter), the whole of ch. 21, and not 
merely the imprimatur of vv.?4?5, was probably composed by 
the editor who wrote in their name. 217% is a postscript, 
but it is closely connected with what precedes. The narrative 
could never have left off at 2175, though it might have been 
rounded off with 2174, v.2° being subsequently added with a sort 
of rhetorical flourish to signalise the position of the book at the 
close of the gospel-canon. How apt a remark, for all its naive 
hyperbole, to be made by a scribe or editor as the finale of the 
last scripture in the collection of evangelic narratives! But 
although more hands than one may have touched the gospel 
editorially, v.25 in all likelihood came from the same pen as the 
preceding passage. The external evidence against the verse is of 
the slenderest ; Dr. Gwynn, after an examination of the textual 
phenomena (Hermathena, viii. pp. 368-384), even pronounces 
it non-existent. Whether or not its ‘real service to the scholar 
is to illustrate the morbid disposition of editors and scribes 
towards a species of appendicitis,” it seems to have formed 
part of the canonical text as early as that text can be verified. 
The atmosphere of 212425 is local patriotism and reverence felt 
by the Asia Minor communities for the memory of their dis- 
tinguished head.* (V.%5 “seems an inflated version of 20%,” 


* If this was John the apostle, he must have been martyred in Asia Minor, 
or after work there. This theory in any case renders the confusion between 





him and his namesake in Asia more probable. If the beloved disciple was John a 
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Dods, EGT. i. p. 867. The same idea is more moderately 
put in 1 Mac 92.) An instance of this habit of adding notes 
to a volume is afforded by Ec 13% “%)-14, although the spirit of 
that epilogue is corrective rather than confirmatory. Thoma, 
who attributes 2118 to the author of the gospel (ze the 
presbyter of 2 and 3 John), gives 21% ®° to the author of 1 John 
as being a later insertion; while Chastand attributes ch. 21, 
like 753-81 11-5. 13-18 to a pupil of John who wrote after his 
death. But when the whole chapter is taken as a unity, it falls 
into the age and spirit (Klopper) of vv. 2°, and as the gospel 
could not have ended with 2123, there is no reason to take 
vy.24 25 as notes added before publication (O. Holtzmann). 

§ 11. Zraces in second-century literature.—The earliest traces * 
of the Fourth gospel occur in (a) Papias, (4) Ignatius, (c) the 
Marcan appendix (16°29), and (d) Justin Martyr; the alleged 
traces in Polykarp, Barnabas, and Hermas are quite indecisive. 

(a) Where Papias criticises, or rather reports the criticism of 
John the presbyter upon, Mk. for not writing his account of 
Jesus rage, he is tacitly contrasting the synoptic manner (see 
above, pp. 187f.) with that of the Fourth gospel (so, ¢.g., Zahn, 
Schwartz, Corssen in ZVW., 1901, 212f.). This is borne out 
by the fact that Irenzeus quotes a fantastic exegesis of Jn 14? from 
the presbyters, evidently the presbyters of Papias; this logion 
might have been current apart from the Fourth gospel (as has 
been recently argued by Erbes and Kreyenbiihl, i. 64 f.), but the 
probability is that the presbyters knew it in its present context 
and embroidered it with passages like Slav. En 61? etc. 

(4) The conceptions of Ignatius have been held to imply 
rather an acquaintance with the general ideas which reappear in 
special guise in the Fourth gospel and the First epistle of John, 
than any literary relationship. 





the presbyter, the same motive operates, viz. the desire of the Asiatic Chris- 
tians to uphold their chief against the Roman claims of Peter ; but, again, this 
tendency is more explicable if the confusion between the two Johns was already 
accomplished, unless the present chapter is a deliberate attempt to promote it. 

* On the general external evidence for the circulation and reception of the 
Fourth gospel in the churches of the second century, see Ezra Abbot’s 
essay in the volume (1891) by A. Peabody, Lightfoot, and himself; E. A. 
Abbott (#8z. 1813 f.); Lepin, LZ’ Origine, pp. 19f.; Sanday, Cretecism of 
Fourth Gospel, 236f.; Zahn (JWVT7. § 64); H. L. Jackson (Fourth Gospel, 
38-61); Stanton (GAD. i. part 1); Bacon’s Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate (1910), 17 f. ; and Wendt’s Johannes. Evgim (164f. ; Eng. tr. 175 f.). 
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This: conclusion, argued especially by von der Goltz (7U. xii. 3. 
pp. 118-144, 197-206), is shared by Abbott (Bz. 1829-1830), J. Reéville, 
Harnack (ACZ, ii. 1. pp. 396f., 674), Schmiedel (ZAz. 2547), Pfleiderer 
(Orc. iv. 111f.), and Bacon (Fourth Gospel, 64). The dependence of 
Ignatius is argued by Diefze (SA., 1905, 563-603),* Lightfoot (AzbZical. 
Essays, pp. 81f.), Zahn (GX. ii. 903f.), Resch (pp. 11-12), Drummond, 
Loisy, Bardsley (/7S., 1913, 207f., 489f.), and Sanday. The evidence 
for the latter view is ‘‘somewhat indeterminate” to Stanton (GAD. 
i. 19f.), and highly probable, though short of certainty, to Inge (V7. 
81-83). In the Johannine circle of thought, and in the Ignatian epistles 
alike, the great contrasts of /zfe and death, God and ¢he ruler of this world, 
appear, together with a predilection for the same conceptions of yrdous and 
mloris, dhjGe.a and dydry. But it is the christocentric tendency, so strongly 
marked in Ephesians, which reappears characteristically in the Fourth 
gospel and the Ignatian epistles, where the entire value of Christianity is 
identified with the person of Christ, and where the communication of the 
divine knowledge and redemption to mankind depends essentially upon the 
historical reality of Jesus (cp. Jn 6), who really lived, really died, and really 
rose again (Syrz. 31 etc., Zrall. 9). The complete manhood of Jesus, from 
birth (1 6% 777 84) to death (Smyrn. 9), is the historic guarantee of God’s 
manifestation to men, and to deny this denotes the spirit of antichrist or 
blasphemy (Swzyrn. 52). Apart from the odp of Christ (7Z7al/. 71), faith is 


vain. On the other hand, so far from impairing the divine uniqueness of. 


Christ, this essential humanity only serves to bring out his deity, and 
Ignatius, while .distinguishing him from the Father (e.g. MZagn. 61 8*), goes 
so far as to call him @eds, and to speak of afua Oeod (ph. 14), 


As in Hebrews so in Ignatius and the Fourth gospel, the absolute and. 
unique character of the Christian revelation does not exclude, but rather 


implies, that among the Hebrews this culminating epoch had been practically 
anticipated. The prophets of old (cp. Magn. 8'-*) had been inspired by grace 
to speak and suffer; their life had been xara Xpiordv, and consequently they 
had still a significance and authority for Christians (Smyrn. 7, cp. Jn 5° 1241), 
Even the Mosaic law, properly regarded, was a step towards faith in Christ 
(Jn 5% 7” etc., cp. Smyrn. 51).¢ But the latter, as final, supersedes all 
previous revelations. 

In Ignatius, however (cp. Ro 8, Magn. 8), as opposed to the Fourth 


gospel, the Logos is associated, by a play on its etymological significance, | 


with the self-utterance of God, connected with oréua and yvwun, and con- 
trasted with the silence of the divine nature. Furthermore, the emphasis on 





* The fact that Ignatius develops the Logos-idea on naive religious lines, — 


and not on the semi-philosophic line of the Fourth gospel, must not be taken 
(as by Dietze, p. 587) as determining the character of the latter. The affinities 
of the Logos-idea in the Fourth gospel, with their undoubted echoes of 


Philonic speculation, simply show that the idea, as we see from Hebrews and ° 


John’s apocalypse, was capable of varied application in the hands of varied 
writers. 

+ Jn 4724 and Ign. A/agn. 10% both regard Judaism as the prelude to the 
universal and spiritual religion of the Christ. Cp. also Ph2/. 7°=Jn 3% 
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the birth and death of Christ (ZA. 19') as the cardinal moments of his saving 
work suggests a development of the Pauline ideas in popular combination with 
the later synoptic tradition, rather than a reflection of the Johannine thought. 
Ignatius also reflects the Pauline conception in the emphasis which he attaches 
to the death of Christ as summing up the significance of his rapovola (Eph. 
7°, Smyrn. 5°, Phil. 8° 9"). In collocating the virgin-birth with this, he 
assimilates Paul’s thought to the later synoptic tradition of Mt 1-2 and Lk 
I-2. But, as in Paul the death of Jesus set free the redeeming powers of the 
risen life, so in Ignatius the death of Christ stands in relation to the semi- 
physical conception of fw as equivalent to d@@apola, the latter state of 
immortality being conditioned by that triumph over sin* and death which 
Jesus achieved by his sinless birth and redemptive death. 

The thought and even the language of Smyrn. 1° are almost as Pauline as 
Johannine (12704), The passage follows a sentence where Ignatius echoes 
Ro 1‘ and the synoptic tradition of the virgin-birth and baptism (Mt 3). 
He then proceeds to describe Christ as ¢ruly nazled up (ka0ndwuévor) for our 
sakes in the flesh ért Wovriov Idrov (1 Ti 6!) Kat“Hpwdou rerpdpyov. .. 
that he might set up an ensign (Is 5% 49”) to all ages through the resurrec- 
tion, for his saints and faithful ones (cp. Eph 11), whether among Jews or 
among Gentiles, in one body of his church. The underlying thought is no 
more than a popular adaptation of that in Eph 1% 214, where the death 
év capxi and resurrection of Jesus are the divine means of uniting Jew and 
Gentile 2 one body. The influence of Paulinism, however, does not explain 
satisfactorily the resemblance between Ignatius and the Fourth gospel. As 
Ignatius uses, but inexactly cites, the epistles of Paul without any formal 
citation or reproduction of their contents in any given passage (cp. ¢.g. 1 Co 
12” with Zral/. 11, Smyrn. 1), why may not he have dealt with the text of the 
Fourth gospel similarly? May not the sovereign freedom of a writer who 
uses earlier writings to help out his characteristic ideas, neglecting the form 
but conserving so much of the spirit as he found congenial, be held to 
explain the one problem as well as the other? 


(c) As Mk 16% (pp. 239f.) presupposes the Fourth gospel 
(cp. e.g. Sanday, Criticism of Fourth Gospel, p. 244, and Bacon, 
Fourth Gospelin Research and Debate, 213 f.), this dates the latter, 
or, at any rate, 1-20 (Bacon), prior to the middle of the second 
century. 

(d) Justin Martyr: cp. Schwegler (VZ. i. 216f., 359f.), 
Hilgenfeld (ZWT., 1879, 492f., J.’s relation to Paul and 
Fourth gospel), Bousset, Die Lugliencitate Justins des Martyrers 
(1890), and Zahn, GX. i. 463 f. 

The only question with regard to Justin is whether he 
attributed the gospel to John the apostle, as he did the 
apocalypse. The gospel was certainly in circulation when he 
wrote, and therefore it is probable that echoes are to be heard 

* A pvint at which the affinities of Ignatius with 1 John are noticeable. 
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in places like Aol. i. 61 (=Jn 3°) and Dial. 88 (=Jn 12% 23 
though Ac 13” is as probable a source), possibly in Aol. 135 
(=Jn 191%, éxafioev taken as in Gospel of Peter).* 


The independent character ot Justin’s Logos-doctrine, and the scantiness 
of any definite allusions in his writings to the Fourth gospel, render it highly 
probable that, like Ignatius, he did not assign it any authoritative position as 
an apostolic or Johannine work,—it is doubtful if he even ranked it among the 
drouynuovetuata T&v diroocré\wv,—but the evidence, such as it is, indicates 
that it was known to him. This conclusion, which is practically that arrived 
at by Keim, Thoma, Hilgenfeld, Harnack, J. Réville, Kreyenbiihl, Loisy, 
and Bousset, does not go so far as that of scholars like Ezra Abbot (Authorship 
of Fourth Gospel, 20f.), Resch (Paralleltexte 2u Joh. 17 f.), and Drummond 
(pp. 86-162), who think that Justin believed in the Johannine authorship, 
but it is an advance upon the older attitude of scepticism which could not 
find any secure trace of the Fourth gospel in Justin at all, and much more 
upon the view of those who argued that Justin represented a stage of Logos- 
speculation prior to the Fourth gospel. 


_ The inferences from such uses of the Fourth gospel are incon- 
clusive, and even unfavourable (see below), so far as the 
Johannine authorship is concerned, but they converge upon a 
proof that it was in circulation from the second decade onwards 
of the second century in Asia Minor at least; the Johannine 
teaching and the Johannine epistles (with the apocalypse), whose 
existence is verified for that period, are not sufficient to account 
by themselves for the phenomena of the so-called “‘ echoes ” of the 
Fourth gospel, e.g. in Papias, Ignatius, and Justin. They do not 
suggest that the gospel was reckoned as the work of John the 
apostle, but they are sufficient to prove its diffusion as early as 
the first quarter of the second century. 

§ 12. Zhe Date.—The various dates to which the gospel has 
been assigned cover abouta century. It has been placed between 
70 and 85 (Wittichen, Alford, Reithmayr, Bleek), between 80 
and go (Ewald, Godet, Bisping, Westcott, Calmes, Zahn), 
between go and 100 (Mangenot, Batiffol, B. Weiss, Camerlynck = 
85-95), between go and 120 (Jackson), ¢c. a.D. too (Lightfoot, 
Weizsicker, Reynolds, Harnack=after 95, Cornely, Lepin= 
before 100), between 100 and, 110 (Renan, Schenkel), in 100- 
125 (O. Holtzmann, J. Réville, Jiilicher, Loisy, Bauer), 130-140 
(Hilgenfeld, Keim, Thoma, Liitzelberger, A. Réville), 140-155 

* Both the Gospel of Peter and Justin may go back to the Acta Pélaté at 


this point. The former is by some (recently by C. H. Turner, /7S., 1913, 
168 f,) regarded as dependent on the Fourth gospel. 
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(Bretschneider=c. 150, Schwegler, Zeller, Volkmar, Taylor, 
Pfleiderer = before 135-140, van Manen, Kreyenbiihl, Schmiedel, 
Erbes, Schwartz =c. 150), and in 160-170 (Baur, Scholten, Bruno 
Bauer). Recent criticism, however, has lopped off several branches 
on both sides. It is now recognised that the use of the gospel 
in the circles of Valentinian gnosis* rules out any date after, 
¢. 1303 again, if Justin, Ignatius, and Papias in all likelihood 
were acquainted with it, this excludes any /erminus ad quem 
for its composition much later than a.p. r10. The terminus 
a@ quo, on the other hand, is determined approximately by the 
date of the synoptic gospels, all of which, as we have already seen, 
were probably known to the writer (see Appendix R). 


(a) One question has indeed been raised which would leave a later date 
open. Does 5% (dav dddos Oy ev rH dvduati TH idly, éxetvoy Ajupeode) 
allude to the movement headed by Bar Kochba, the pseudo-messiah, under 
Hadrian? This interpretation, which has been urged especially by Hilgenfeld 
(Zinl. 738 f.), Erbes, Pfleiderer, and Schmiedel (#42. 2551), would prevent 
the composition of the gospel from being earlier than A.D. 135, unless with 
Wellhausen we regard the saying as an interpolation (see above, p. 37)—much 
as the allusion in the Po/ztzcs (v. 10. 16) to Philip’s murder proves that Aristotle 
wrote this passage or the entire treatise after 336 B.c. The reference is 
not to any historical personality, however, but to the belief (cp. 2 Th 2) 
that antichrist would arise out of Judaism (so, ¢.g., Bousset and Loisy). 
(6) Upon the opposite side, the dependence of the gospel upon the synoptic 
writers has been challenged in favour of a much earlier date. Repeated 
attempts have been made, mainly on the ground of 5? (srw xrd., on 
which Bengel comments, serépsit Johannes ante uastationem urbis), to put 
John prior to A.D. 70 (¢c. 70, Resch, Michaelis), and, indeed, to the synoptic 
gospels, which are supposed to correct and amplify its traditions. See 
especially the recent essays (after Lampe, Hahneberg, J. T. Beck, and Cassel) 
of Wiittig, Das Joh. Euglm und seine Abfassungszett, 1897 (reviewed by H. 
A. A. Kennedy, Crzz. Rev., 1897, 254-356; Blass, Phzlol. Gospels, 241 f., and 
Holtzmann, 7ZZ., 1897, 379f.); W. Kiippers, ewe Untersuchungen tiber den 
Quellenwert der vier Evglien, 1902; Wilms, der Ursprung des Joh. Evglms, 
1904, and H. Gebhardt, de Abfassungszett des Johannes Evglms, 1906, with 
Halcombe’s independent theory in Zhe Historic Relation of the Gospels, An 





* If the Exegetica of Basilides based on the Fourth gospel, this would 
more than corroborate a date earlier than Hadrian; but possibly (cp. 
Windisch in ZVW., 1906, 236-246) Basilides commented on an edition of 
Luke (see above, p. 187, and ERE. ii. 427). The anti-gnostic aim is carried 
to unreal extremes by Schwartz, who regards some of the editorial additions as 
anti-Valentinian ; ¢.g. 8°7 (2°, see above, p. 536) in order to controvert their 
thirty (cp. Lk 378) zeons, and the festal journeys in order to upset their one- 
year ministry of Jesus, with the omission of Simon the Cyrenian on account 
of the gnostic, doketic abuse of this figure in the passion-story. 
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Essay towara re-establishing Tertullian’s account (1891), and in ZT. iv. pp. 
77if., 215 f., 268f., 313 f., 404f., v.224f. The hypothesis takes various forms. 
Thus W. Kiippers puts Mk. last (64 f.) and Lk. (pp. 52-57) immediately after 
John; while Halcombe puts Lk. last and Mk, second. But it is almost 
superfluous to add that, in any form, the theory will not bear examination. 
The use of the present tense (along with the past, cp. 4° 11° 18!) is no 
evidence for the contemporary existence of a building or institution, as 
' Hebrews (see above, p. 452) and Josephus are sufficient to prove ; the absence 
of any allusion in the Fourth gospel! to the fall of Jerusalem is no serious plea 
against its composition after A.D. 70; the external evidence of tradition (cp. 
Wright in £7. iv. 358 f.) upon the order of the gospels is neither unanimous 
nor of primary importance (see above, pp. 14-16); and, finally, the order of 
the synoptic gospels, necessitated by this theory, is absolutely impossible (cp. 
Wright in Z7. iv. 497-501, v. 126f., 168f.). 


(B) A JOHANNINE TRACT (1 JOHN)? 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—(i. ) (of three ‘ Johannine’ epistles) :—Grotius 
(1550); Calvin (1565); Aeg. Hunnius (1566) ; Calovius (1650) ; W. Whiston 
(1719); Zachariae (1776); S. F. N. Morus (1786); S. G. Lange (1797); 
H. E. G. Paulus (1829); de Wette (1837 f.); Jachmann (1838); Liicke ? 
(1840; third ed., Bertheau, 1856)*; J. E. F. Sanders (Elberfeld, 1851) ; 
G. K. Mayer (1851); Diisterdieck (Géttingen, 1856); C. Wordsworth 
(London, 1860); Ewald, De Joh. Briefe tibersetzt und erklart (Gottingen, 
1861-2) ; Morgan (Edin. 1865); B. Briickner (— de Wette®, 1867); 
F. D. Maurice (1867); Bisping (1874) ; Reuss (1878); Huther (— Meyer‘4, 
1880 ; Eng. tr. 1882) ; Alexander (Speaker's Comm. 1881)* ; Pope (Schaff’s 
Comm. 1883); Braune (— Lange*, 1885; Eng. tr. 1887); C, A. Wolf? 
(1885); Plummer (CGZ7. 1886); B. F. Westcott® (1892)*; Luthardt? 
(— Zéckler, 1895); B. Weiss (— Meyer®, 1900)*; W. H. Bennett (CA. 
n. d.); J. E. Belser (1906); Baumgarten (SV7Z.? 1907); H. P. Forbes 
(Intern. Hdbks to NT, iv. 1907); Holtzmann-Bauer* (AHC.* 1908); 
D. Smith (EG7Z7. 1910); Windisch (WBNT7. 1911); A. E. Brooke (ZCC. 
1912).* (ii.) (of £1 John’ alone) :—John Cotton (A Practical Commentary, 
London, 1655); C. Rickli (1828) ; Neander (1851; Eng. tr., Conant, New 
York, 1853); E. Haupt (1869, Eng. tr. 1879); Rothe (1878, Eng. tr. in 
ET. iii.-v.)* ; Lias (1887) ; C. Watson (1891, second ed. 1909). 

(4) Studies—(i.) of 1 Jn.:—Oporinus, Parenesis Joannis ad primos 
Christianos, etc. (Gottingen, 1741); J. C. F. Loffler (Zpzstola prima Joh. 





1 Written in Ephesus (Gebhardt) or in Jerusalem (Wiittig, Wilms, 
Kiippers, Halcombe). Driiseke (VAZ., 1898, 139-155: ‘das Joh-Evglm 
bei Celsus’), who agreed with Delff that the author was the priestly John of 
Jerusalem, and that Celsus knew the Fourth gospel minus 6 %, agreed 
with Wiittig in dating the original prior to A.D. 70. 

2 The so-called ‘epistles of John,’ especially the first, are discussed in 
most monographs on the Fourth gospel (see above, pp. 516f.) and often 
edited in the special commentaries on the ‘ Catholic epistles’ (see p. 318). 
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gnosticos impugnare negatur, 1784); C. F. Wunder (Utrum prima epistola 
Joh. catui e Iudats et judawo-Christianis mixto scripta est, 1799); C. C. Flatt 
(De Antichristes et pseudo-prophetis in epist. Joh., Tiibingen, 1809); M. 
Weber (Autheniia epist. prime Toannis vindicata, Halle, 1823); F. H. 
Kern (De epzstole Joh. consilio, Tiibingen, 1830); Schlagenhaufen’s Etude 
sur le Ie Jean (1854); D. Erdmann (Prime Johannis epistole argumentum, 
nexus et consilium, Berlin, 1855); C. E. Luthardt (De prime Loannis 
epistole compositione, 1860); Stricker’s /utrod. analytique (Strassburg, 1862) ; 
Joh. Riemms (De Beteekents van den ersten Brief van Joh. . . ., Utrecht, 
1869: epistle and gospel by apostle); J. Stockmeyer (Dze Structur des 
ersten Joh. Briefes, Basle, 1873); Holtzmann* in /P7. (1881) 690f., 
(1882) 128 f., 136f., 460f.; E. Mangenot (Vigouroux’ DZ. ii. 1191-1291) ; 
Karl, Johann. Studien I (1898)* ; Wohlenberg (VKZ., 1902, 233f., 632 f.) ; 
M. Goguel, La notzon Johannique del Esprit, 1902 (pp. 147-153); Wurm, 
Die Irriehrer im ersten Johanntsbrief (1904, in ‘ Biblische Studien,’ viii.) ; 
G. G. Findlay (Fellowship in the Life Eternal, 1909, 59f.)*; R. Law, 
The Tests of Life (1909) ; Kennedy (#7. xxviii. 23f.).  (ii.) of all three :— 
Holtzmann (BZ. iii. 342-352); Sabatier (ASR. vii. 177f.); Henle, Der 
Eoglist Joh. und die Antichristen seiner zett (1884); Farrar, Early Days of 
Christéanity (ch. xxxi. f.); Cox, Prévate Letters of St. Paul and St. John 
(1887); Gloag, Zntrod. to Cath. Epp. (1887), 264-350; Cone, Zhe Gospel 
‘and its earliest Interpret. (1893) 320-327; S. D. F. Salmond (DB. ii. 
728-742); McGiffert (4A. 617f.); Bartlet (AA. 418f.); Pfleiderer (Ure. 
iv. 81f., 154f.); Moffatt (@VZ. 534f.); G. H. Gilbert, /2rst Jnterpreters 
of Jesus (1901, 301-332); Clemen (ZVI, 1905, 271-281); von Soden 
(NT. 374f.); Schmiedel (Z4z. 2556f., and Lvang. Briefe u. Offenbarung 
des Johannes, 1906, Eng. tr. 1908); A. V. Green, Zphestan Canonical 
Writings (1910, 128-163); Moffatt (22.1! xv. 450-452); Liitgert’s Am? 
und Geist im Kampf (1911); Biichsel (B/'7. xv. 3, ‘ Der Begriff d. Wahrheit 
in d. Evglm und d. Briefen der Johannes’). 


§ 1. Structure and outline.—Special literature: Erdmann (of. 
cit. pp. 6-45), Haupt (of. cét. 348f.), Wiesinger (SX., 1899, 
575f.), Haring (7ZA. 171-200), Westcott and Hort (Zx#." iii. 
481-493). | 

This encyclical or pastoral manifesto was written neither at 
the request of its readers nor in reply to any communication on 
their part. What moved the author (14) to compose it was 
anxiety about the effects produced on the church by certain 
contemporary phases of semi-gnostic teaching. The early 
connection of the document with the Fourth gospel suggests 
that the church may have been that of Asia Minor, in the first 
instance, but the absence of any local or individual traits renders 
even that a matter of inference. In any case, the author plainly 
meant his words to have a wider range. His tract or manifesto, 
which is thrown into a vague epistolary form (1* 21 7% 12-14. 26 
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518), is a ‘catholic’ homily,* in the original sense of the term. 
“Substitute the word ‘say’ for ‘write’... and one might 
imagine the whole discourse delivered in speech to the 
assembled church” (Findlay, 59). “Non uidetur peregre 
misisse, sed coram impertiisse auditoribus” (Bengel). 

The plan of it is unstudied and unpremeditated ; it resembles 
a series of meditations or variations on one or two simple themes 
rather than a carefully constructed melody ; and little success has 
attended the attempts to analyse it into a double (God is Light, 
God is Love: Plummer ; 15-227 278-55; Findlay),{ triple (11-21 
21246 47-521: Ewald; God is Light, God ts Righteous, God ts 
Love: Farrar),{ fourfold (15-21! 212-28 220322 223_r17: Ffuther), 
or fivefold (15—211 212-27 228_324a 324b_421 - 1-21: Ffofmann) arrange: 
ment.§ After defining the Christian xowwvia which forms his 
subject (11), the author proceeds to outline its conditions (15— 
21’) under the category of an antithesis between light and dark- 
ness. ‘The first of these is a due sense of sin (cp. Karl, of. cit. 
97f.), leading to a sense of forgiveness through Jesus Christ. 
The second is obedience to the supreme law of brotherly love 
(cp. Ignat. Smyrn. 6). Unless these conditions are fulfilled, a 
fatal darkness falls upon the soul. Hence the writer passes to 
the dangers of xowwwvia (218-9), under the further category of an 
antithesis between truth and falsehood; the pressing peril is a 
recent heretical view of Christ’s person which threatens the 
existence of any xowwvia with God or man. He then develops 
the characteristics of the xowwvia (31%) as sinlessness and 
brotherly love, under the category of an antithesis between 
God’s children (cp. 279 dorn of him) and the devil’s children. 
This mutual love bulks so largely in his mind that he enlarges 
on three of its elements, viz., confidence towards God (3}%4), 
moral discernment (4!°), and assurance of union with the God 
of love (474), all these being bound up with a true faith in Jesus 


* This was seen long ago by Heidegger and Bengel, amongst others, and 
is now generally accepted. 

+ Diisterdieck and Alford (God zs Light, 15-2; God is Righteous, 2°-55), 

+ De Wette (15-278 27°48 47-571), Hort (17-217 218-324 4!_521), Erdmann 
(15-214 215318 319512), Haupt (15-217 218-55 5°12), F, H. Kriiger in Revue 
Chrétienne, 1895, 27 f., 100 f. (15-217 218-48 47-51), Pfleiderer (15-2 31-4 41_ 
5}3), etc. Bengel and Sander divide it artificially on a trinitarian plan. 

§ ‘* Like the doublings of the Mzeander near which he lived, the progress 
of the apostle at times looks more like retrogression than advance; but the 
progress is unmistakable, when the whole field is surveyed ” (Plummer). 
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Christ (5). A brief epilogue, which is for the most part (cp. 
Klopper, ZWT., 1900, 585f.) a résumé of the ideas already 
discussed, closes the homily (51821), with a reiteration of eternal 
life as experienced by the Christian within ‘the wide world and 
all her fading sweets.’ The postscript (after 5%=Jn 203!) 
specially, however, notes the danger of lapsing and the treat- 
ment of the /afsz (cp. He 64). 


A closer examination of the context often reveals a subtle connection 
between paragraphs or even cycles of thought which at first sight appear 
unlinked. Thus the thought of the world fasszng away (in 2!) suggests 
the following sentences (21*-) upon the nearness of the Parousia; the signs 
of the latter are carefully noted, in order to reassure and warn believers, 
and its moral demands are emphasised (27°-3'). Inside this paragraph, * 
even the apparently abrupt mention of the xploua has its place (2%), The 
heretical dvrixpicrot, it is implied, have no xpicua from God; Christians 
have (note the emphasis on dpe?s), owing to their union with the true 
Xpwrds (cp. HFG. iv. 187f.). Again, the genetic relation of 3“ to what 
precedes becomes evident in the light of the fact that the norm of Christian 
purity (3°) is the keeping of the divine commandments, or conduct like 
Christ’s on earth (3?=2**), so that the gnostic breach of this law not only 
puts a man out of all touch with Christ (3°°), but defeats the very end of 
Christ’s work z.¢. the abolition of sin and its effects (38). 37"! thus resumes 
and expands the thought of 27°, the gnostic being shown to be out of touch 
with the righteous God, partly because he will not share the brotherly love 
which is the expression of that righteousness, and partly because his claims to 
sinlessness render God’s righteous (1°) forgiveness superfluous. Similarly, the 
mention of the Spirit in 3% opens out naturally into a discussion of the decisive 
test to be applied to the false claims of the heretics to spiritual powers and 
gifts (41) ; and, as this test of the genuine Spirit is the confession of Jesus 
Christ as really human and incarnate, the writer, on returning (in 4’) to his 
cardinal idea of brotherly love, expresses it in the light of the incarnate Son 
(4°), whose mission furnishes at once the proof of God’s love and the example 
as well as the energy of ours (42%). The same idea of Christ’s real humanity 
as essential to faith’s being and well-being is worked out in the succeeding 
section (5!-!2), while the mention of eternal life (51-!”) leads to a recapitulation 
(5'8-21) of the main ideas of the epistle under this special category. 

578 reads like a later gloss (so Scholten, Baljon, pp. 249f.); but there is 
not the textual evidence for its deletion that is available for the adjacent 
Comma Johanneum of the three witnesses. An attempt has been made by 
K. Kiinstle (Das Comma Johanneum, 1905) to locate the origin of this 





* For an attempt to prove, on the basis of 2%-3", that paraphrastic 
marginal glosses have entered the writing and so produced the repeated 
phenomena of abrupt transition, cp. von Dobschiitz (ZVW., 1907, 1-8). 
Cludius (Uransichten des Christentums, Altona, 1808) had already con- 
jectured that a gnostic editor must have worked ‘over the Jewish Christian 
nucleus of the documenta creeping estimate of the tract. 
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notorious interpolation in Spain during the first half of the fourth century, 
and to find the earliest trace of it in Priscillian’s Lzber Apologeticus (A.D. 380), 
where it occurs in an expanded, heretical form (with zz Christo Jesu). 
Kiinstle’s theory, however, has not won unanimous assent ;* cp. Jiilicher’s 
review in GGA., 1905, 930-935; Mangenot (Le Comma _Johanneum, 1907) ; 
Babut (Présci/lien et le Prisctlliantsme, 1909, pp. 267 f.); and. A. Bludau in 
BZ. (1915) 26f., 130f., 222f. The probability is that the Comma was prior 
to Priscillian, wherever it originated. 

§ 2. Object:— The polemic is directed against some con- 
temporary phases of a dualistic gnosticism, which developed 
theoretically into docetic views of Christ’s person (27 4? etc.) 
and practically into libertinism (2* etc.). The former aspect 
marked the idealism or ultra-spiritualism of teachers like 
Cerinthus, who held that the divine Spirit or heavenly zon 
(= Christ) only entered Jesus at his baptism and left him before 
his passion and death, a theory which amounted to a denial of 
the identity of Jesus and Christ the Son of God. Hence the 
emphasis in 52°, as opposed to the gnostic idea that the real God 
was too spiritual to touch human flesh or become incarnate. 
Hence, too, the stress laid on the blood. The denial of the 
virgin-birth, which also formed part of the system of Cerinthus, 
had been met by anticipation in the stories of Mt. and Lk., which 
pushed back the reception of the Spirit from the baptism to the 
birth; the Johannine school, on the other hand, preferred to 
answer this heresy by developing the theory of the Logos, with 
its implicate of pre-existence. Ignatius combines both. 

On its practical side, this docetic christology produced a set 
of gnostic z//uminati, whose watchword was J know him (24, cp. 
Tit 116, Apoc 274), The superior theosophic insight to which they 
laid claim led naturally to a sense of pride in themselves as the 
élite of Christendom, which fostered an unbrotherly contempt 
for the unenlightened members of the church. The writer retorts 
that this is not a true enlightenment (2°). He is equally un- 
sparing upon the other feature of this docetic teaching, viz., 
its tendency to the antinomianism which besets all perfectionist 
claims (note the catchwords, we ave no sin, we have not sinned, 
cited in 1&1), An indifference to the flesh and to material vices 
was the outcome of an overstrained spiritualism. To this lowered 
ethical demand (45) the writer bluntly attributes the popularity 
of these errorists, while their perfectionist views rendered the 
atoning death of Jesus superfluous. In fact, this erroneous view 

* On the general question, see Gregory’s article in 4/7. xi. 131-138. 
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of the death of Jesus involves, according to the homily, three 
cardinal flaws: (a) an inadequate conception of Jesus as the 
Christ, (4) an antinomian attitude towards sin, and (c) an 
inability to love one another (27-1! 310b-18. 28 47_58) truly, since 
genuine brotherly love among Christians must be the outcome of 
God’s redeeming love as manifested in the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. 

The author’s method of polemic is to present a positive view 
of (a) the historic character and continuity of revelation in the 
church (1}8 218-14. 24 25-8 414 56. 11. 20), a view which, so far from 
being an innovation (like gnostic ideas), is a recall to the basis of 
the Christian gospel already familiar (27 18) to the readers. In 
the historical Jesus, the Christ of God, the churches possess a 
revelation of God and life which is absolute, and at all costs this | 
must be adhered to (cp. Denney, Ze Death of Christ, 1902, 269- 
281, Jesus and the Gospel, 1908, 83f.). (6) The second line of 
defence is the adequacy and finality of the Christian experience, 
which rests upon this correct historical estimate of Jesus as the 
Christ. Such is the true yvaous (27° 27 47), an assurance of the truth 
which is mediated by a strict ethical obedience to Christianity as 
the law of God (3725 52 254), ze. above all by the exercise of 
a brotherly love, which is more than theoretical, to the members 
of the Christian community. 


The evident care and caution displayed by the writer in rejecting these 
semi-gnostic views is thrown into relief by the fact that he and his fellow- 
Christians were themselves breathing and enjoying an atmosphere of such 
mystical conceptions. Christianity involves the historical Jesus, but none the 
less is it a yv@ors (27° 27 3° 47 etc.). The gnostics held that a spiritual seed 
was implanted in man, as the germ of his higher development into the divine 
life (Iren. adv. haer. i. 6. 4, on the Valentinian idea that od mpaéis els 
wrjpwua elodryer, GANG TO omépua Td exetOev vimriov éxeumduevoy, évOdde 5e 
Tedecovpevoy, and Tert. de anzma, 11, [heeretici] nescio quod spiritale semen 
infulciunt anime). The writer takes over this idea for his own purposes. But 
also, ¢.2., in 31 (note the emphatic juiv) especially, a side-reference to Jewish 
rivalry lies embedded. Contemporary Jews made exactly the same claim on 
their own behalf (cp. R. Akiba’s saying in Aboth iii. 22, 0°92 s7p3w dxnw> pan 
mpod o'32 wipiw o> nyna ain’ vant mpod), There is further an implicit con- 
trast here to the Philonic idea that ‘‘ even if as yet we are not fit to be reckoned 
Ge0d aides, still we may be mafdes of his image (devdods elxdvos), the most 
sacred Logos; Qeo0 yap elkav Néyos 6 mpecBitaros” (de confus. ling. 28). 
Another phrase in the homily (5 kat 6 xédcpmos Sdos ev TH rovnpy ketrat) is 
illustrated by the tradition in Baba bathra, 16a, where Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, 
who took exception to Job 9” (the earth zs given into the hand of the wicked) 
as blasphemy, is corrected by Joshua ben Chananja. ‘The latter rabbi points 
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out that Job had Satan in view when he uttered these words. For instances 
of the Palestinian idioms underlying the Greek of the homily, cp. Schlatter 
in BFT. vi. 4. 144-151. The errorists, however, are not to be regarded as 
simply Judaistic (so recently Wurm and Belser, partly Clemen). The author’s 
definition of sin as dvouta springs from his conception of Christianity as the 
divine véuos, and the traces of a docetic movement (which is never connected 
with Judaism) are too plain to be explained away (cp. Hoennicke, JC. 137 f.) ; 
they require the incipient phases of a movement like that headed by Cerinthus, 
not simply a Jewish Christian retrogression. Behind the language we hear 
vibrations of the gnostic tendencies which set up a dual personality in the 
historical human Jesus and the divine Christ, the latter descending upon Jesus 
only at the baptism and withdrawing from him ere the crucifixion. It is 
plain that some elements of this docetism, such as Cerinthus represented, * were 
present in the situation presupposed by this homily, whereas the errorists con- 
troverted, ¢.g., in Apoc 2-3, show no definitely christological traits. We can 
also catch echoes of such gnostic speculations as that the divine Being must 
include cxorta as well as $és (1°), that participation in cults and mysteries is 
essential to moral purification (17), that only the initiated and 2//emzinaté can 
be redeemed (27), and that the rank and file of believers possessed rioris but 
not yv@ots (279-1), Traces of specifically antinomian gnosticism are obvious 
in the errorists who lay claim to the ‘knowledge of God’ (2*) apart from a 
good moral life (cp. Clem. Recogn. ii. 22, qui deum se nosse profitentur ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. ili. 4. 31, Tots ddlkos kal dxparéoe Kal mreovéxrats Kal 
poxots TA aiTa& mpdooovres Hedy eyyvwxévar ydvor Aéyoucw). The later Valen- 
tinians, according to Irenzeus (adv. Haer. i. 6. 2), held that while dya0} mpaéts 
was an essential of salvation for the catholic Yuvxixol, they themselves wh did 
mpdtews, GAG did 7d Hioer wvevparikods clvac wdvry Te Kal TdvTws TwOhoETOaL, 

The sort of docetic fantasy that was beginning to play round the evangelic 
tradition may be illustrated from the Leucian Acts of John, where Jesus 
appears to John on the Mount of Olives during the crucifixion, saying, ‘‘ John, 
to the multitude down there in Jerusalem I am being crucified, and pierced 
with lances and reeds, and drinking gall and vinegar; but unto thee am I 
speaking, and dothou hearken to what I say” (xii.). Similarly John recounts 
how (vii.) ‘sometimes, desiring to grasp him, I came upon a material, solid 
body, while at other times, when I handled him (WAa@pdrros, cp. 1 Jn 1), 
the substance was immaterial, bodiless, and as if it did not exist.” 


The agents of this gnosticising propaganda had evidently 
been itinerant (2 Jn’ 1°) prophets, laying claim to visions and 
revelations (41°) in support of their teaching. Although some had 
withdrawn (21°) or been excommunicated (4*), the church must 
remain on its guard (41). The poison of their bad example 


* The antithesis of John and Cerinthus, unlike that of Paul and Cerinthus 
(Epiph. Haer. xxviii.), is too well based in the tradition of the early church 
about the hinterland of the ‘ Johannine’ literature, to be dismissed as a later 
dogmatic reflection, due to the desire of obtaining apostolic and canonical 
repudiation of that errorist. 
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still worked,* and Christians were in danger not merely of being 
deceived by others, but of deceiving themselves (18). Their 
Christianity apparently was of long standing (27), but it was 
not due to the writer. He addresses them as rexvia, zavdia, 
dyarnrot, and adeAdoi, but the authority which breathes through 
his counsels is that of their spiritual director, as one in touch 
with the historical tradition and experience of the faith, not that 
of their founder or of an apostle. 

§ 3. Relation to the Fourth Gospel_—The close affinities of 
this writing and the Fourth gospel start the problem not only 
of their chronological order but of their authorship. These 
common features are too striking to require any systematic or 
detailed treatment. Less obvious, but not less vital, are the 
differences between the two writings, and the problem is to 
determine whether such variations denote duality of authorship or 
whether they are compatible with a theory which would account 
for them by pointing to differences of aim and period within 
the career of a single writer, whose theme in the one case is that 
‘Jesus is the Christ,’ and in the other that ‘ the Christ is Jesus.’ 
Identity of authorship by no means follows necessarily from 
a proof that two writings closely resemble one another in style, 
vocabulary, and ideas. In the Fourth gospel and in 1 John we 
have, ¢.g., the same combination of negative and positive state- 
ments, the use of contrast, the aphoristic tone, the playing on 
ideas, etc. Those who hold that these are outweighed by the 
distinctive characteristics of each writing, are not shut up to 
argue either that the one writer cleverly imitated the peculiarities 
and managed to catch the flavour of his predecessor, or that the 
one wrote (Kreyenbiihl) to counteract the other. Their relation- 
ship on the disjunctive hypothesis is accounted for by the 
common language of a group or school in Asia Minor; the 
affinities are partly conscious perhaps, but mainly unconscious. 
This general position has been advocated by S. G. Lange, Horst, 
Cludius, Baur (Zheol. Jahrb., 1848, 293f., 1857, 315-331), 
Weisse, Planck, Volkmar, Zeller, Strauss, Holtzmann (/P7, 
1881, 690f., 1882, 128f., 316 f., 460f.), S. Davidson, Hoekstra, 
Keim, Scholten, O. Holtzmann (169f.), W. Briickner (Chron. 
305 f.), Liidemann, Matthew Arnold (God and Bible, ed. 1891, 


* The Essenic Ebionitic traits discovered by Wittichen (0. cz¢. pp. 68 f.) 
are, for the most part, either traits of human nature or inadequately verified ; 
e.g. the separatism, claims to perfection, etc. 
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175, 228f.), Pfleiderer (ZWTZ., 1869, 394-421, and Ure. iv. 
161 f.), Cone, Grill (Untersuchungen, pp. 305-308), N. Schmidt 
(Prophet of Nazareth, p. 192), Schmiedel, Martineau (Seat of 
Authority, 509-512), Kreyenbihl (Zuglm des Wahrheit, i. 138- 
144), E. F. Scott (Zhe Fourth Gospel, 88f.; 94), Wellhausen, 
Wendt, and Soltau (see below). The arguments in favour of a 
single author are stated by Grimm (SKX., 1847, 171 f.), B. Weiss 
(— Meyer, pp. 4-9), Jiilicher (Zin/. 212-215), Lepin (L’origine 
du quatritme évangile, 1907, 250f.), Jacquier (ZZ. iv. 1-10), 
and R. Law (Zests of Life®, 1909, pp. 339f.), and accepted not 
only by advocates of the apostolic authorship, but, eg., by 
Harnack, E. A. Abbott (ZAz. 1818), Clemen (ZV W,, 1905, 278), 
Wernle, Forbes, Windisch, Wendland, and Baumgarten. 


(a) The salient linguistic data are as follow. Peculiar to the ep. are: 
aydrn TeTedewpevyn, aryyedla, dvoula, avrixpicros, dpvetobar Tov vidv, didvo.a, 
&k Twos ywooke, édals, érayyerla, Exew Tov marépa (vidv), thacuds, Kowwrla 
(=é elvac of gospel?), duoroyeiv rov Oedv,* madatés, wapovola, moety Thy 
dixavootynv, orépua Tod Oeod, xploua, and Wevdorpopirat, While the ep. 
omits défa ft and dofdfew, elvar éx rv dvw (kdtw), odpavés and émoupdvios, 
wéurw, To wveduaTd &y.ov, % dpyh Tod Ge00, and ‘the Father in the Son, The 
Son in the Father ’—all of which are characteristic expressions of the Gospel 
—it also uses dd instead of mapa with verbs like aireiy, dxovew, and 
AapBdvev, omits entirely the favourite ody of the gospel, never uses 
pev . . . 52, employs particles like yap and 6é with singular rarity, preferring 
the monotonous xal where any particle of connection is used at all, and, ¢.g., 
refrains from using ofda with a personal object (cp. Jn 6 7%” 157! etc.), 
Such traits of style are far from unimportant in literary criticism, Note, 
further, that the phrdse 4 dydan rod Oe00, which is fairly frequent in the 


epistle (2° 3!” 4° etc.) as an expression for God’s love to man, only occurs 
once in the gospel (5%), and that in the opposite sense of man’s love to God. 


Also, the perfect 7ydanxa, absent from the gospel, occurs once in the epistle 
(42°, s.v.1.), as does édv with the indicative (51°), It is of minor significance 
that while the gospel uses the adv. imper. pelvare ‘in the Lord’s mouth, the 
present is used by the writer of the epistle’ (2%, cp. Déat. 2437). As for con- 
ceptions, (4) the epistle never cites the OT, and with one exception (3) refrains 
from using OT history or prophecy as a witness to the truths of Christianity. 





* ‘Ouodoyeiv is never used in the gospel of confessing sin (as Ep. 1°), but 
always of confessing Christ (9” 12®). 

+ Perhaps in keeping with its subordination of the metaphysical element 
to the ethical, throughout. So Grill, who points out also (312-313) how 


light in the epistle invariably and primarily denotes an ethical conception, in _ 


contrast to the gospel’s use of it to denote knowledge of the divine truth. 

+ Dr. Abbott’s arguments to the contrary (Dza¢, 2032-2040) do not seem 
quite convincing, but he proves incidentally that even in 1 Jn 5** the genitive 
may be taken fairly as subjective. 
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Whether this was owing to the gnostic animus against the OT, or to the 
feeling that such evidence was superfluous (the Christian revelation being 
final in itself),* it is noticeable that the gospel adopts an entirely different 
outlook upon the sacred books of the Jews. The general ideas (c) of 
the two writings also present diverging lines of interest. Thus (i.) while in 
the gospel Christians are related to God the Father through the medium of 
Christ (e.g. 10% 9 14® 15°), God being to Christ as Christ is to his people, the 
relationship becomes more direct in the Ep., where Christians are in God, or 
God in them (2° 37! 4* 54), without any specific mention being made of 
Christ’s person as the essential means of communion. This feature might be 
explained f by the consideration that such a conception of Christ would be 
a foregone conclusion; the writer might well assume it in addressing 
Christians, and especially Christians within a circle affected by a type of 
thought like that represented in the Fourth gospel. Only, he was addressing 
Christians also in the Fourth gospel, and, once again, this conception of Christ’s 
person is not isolated. There are other indications of a transference to God, 
in the ep., of functions which the gospel reserves for Christ (¢.g., the hearing 
of prayer, 3% 5%, cp. Jn 14"), while ight (1°) is expressly presented as an 
attribute not of the Logos (as in the gospel), but of God. The full significance 
of the latter feature emerges into view when we pass on to a second series (ii. ) 
of ideas. For all the similarities between the two writings on the conception 
of “fe or life eternal, the development of the latter idea (e.g. in 1 Jn 1? 5?) 
tends to correlate it in the epistle, less with the soteriological cycle of beliefs 
(as in the gospel) than with the person of Christ, in a theological sense (Grill, 
pp. 301f.). In 1 Jn 11 the cardinal idea is that of Life as the absolute 
divine reality: ‘‘it is of the Word or Logos which is Life that we are 
speaking (sc. Aadoduev, as Jn 778 etc.), And the Life was manifested.” 
Here the prologue’s special conception of the Logos as personal to Christ is 
eliminated, in the interests of Christian monotheism, the writer meeting by 
anticipation, and upon a christological basis, the difficulty which afterwards 
led to Monarchianism,+ viz., the fear of suggesting that certain divine zons, 
like the Logos, intervened between God and man. It is not, as in the 
gospel, the Logos, but the Life Eternal which is identified with the person 
of Christ. The latter idea subordinates the metaphysical to the ethical, 
whereas in the gospel the reverse is the case. (iii.) A modification of thé 
idea of faith is also noticeable. While in the gospel faith is equivalent to 
the coming of man to the truth and light of God in Christ, or to a reception 
of the words of Jesus in the heart, the writer of the epistle, though far from 
being an intellectualist (cp. 17 2* etc.), tends to resolve faith into a confession 





* So Wendt, who shows that, in spite of the absence of any reference to 
the sayings of Jesus, no other early Christian writing voices so frequently and 
so impressively the atrés fa of the Lord (4.g. 27 27 3°3 421 520), 

+In the light of what follows, the concentration of emphasis upon 
obedience to the commandments of God as the ground of assurance, instead 
of upon the name or mediation of Jesus as in the gospel (yet see 7!” 14” etc.), 
is probably to be referred (with Pfleiderer) to the larger prominence assigned 
throughout the epistle to the ethical elements of the Johannine mysticism, 

+ So Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, and Haring. 
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of Jesus as the Son of God (2% 4? 15 51); ‘*C’est professer une christologie 
orthodoxe” (Goguel, p. 148). The epistle, again, (iv.) although ignoring 
the xdpis of Jn 1'® assigns more prominence than the gospel to the idea of 
- sin, and this again carries with it an emphasis upon the propitiatory element in 
the death of Jesus which is absent from the gospel, where the expiatory value 
of Christ’s death (1° 11°° 17") is secondary (cp. E. F. Scott, of. cet. 218 f.). 
The signs of Jesus (v.) are not adduced by the epistle in proof of his real 
position as the Christ in whom men are to believe. Such a proof would have 
been entirely consonant with the object of the writing, which aims (14 
570-8), as does the gospel (20°81), at laying a basis for faith in the historical 
Jesus. Yet the one writing ignores what to the other is essential evidence 
for the messiahship of Jesus (cp. Wendt, Eng. tr. pp. 172f.). Less weight 
attaches to (vi.) the eschatological view of the two writings; for, though ¢he 
last hour and the plurality of antichrists are a special feature of the epistle, 
these, and the more spiritual view of the future which marks the gospel, do 
not constitute any radical difference (Reuss). At the same time the epistle 
(4!") uses the day of judgment, a synoptic phrase carefully avoided by the 
gospel, and describes the second advent as a mapovoia (2). There is, 
however, a real difference (vii.) in the conception of the IIapdx\yros, who is 
identified in the epistle (21) with Jesus Christ as the Righteous One, whereas, 
in the gospel, Jesus either sends the Paraclete or is at most @ Paraclete 
himself. In the gospel the Spirit as the IlapdxAyros is the alter ego of 
Jesus, but in the epistle this function is wholly ignored. Here the 
conception of the Spirit as a whole undergoes a striking change. ‘La 
maitrisse de |’Esprit est asservie au joug d’une confession de foi’ (Goguel, p. 
152).* No longer the supreme principle which judges all and is judged by 
none, the Spirit in the epistle requires to be tested by certain criterions (4%, 
cp. I Co 12°), Indeed, with the transference of Ilapd«\yros to Christ, the 
allusions to the Spirit are entirely impersonal and neuter (2” 47%). Instead of 
the Son (Jn 14°), the Spirit = dd#@eu (5°); and while Christians have a 
Ilapdk\nros, it is weth the Father, as an intercessor (cp. Ro 8*4 and Ro 3* 
with 1 Jn 2'?, He 7% 94), rather than as an indwelling Presence in the 
hearts of Christians. ‘*‘ In the later theology, the Spirit was regarded almost 
solely as the supreme witness to the orthodox belief and the guide to its 
correct interpretation. John himself does not share in this restricted view, 
which is already traceable in the later writings of his school (cp. 1 Jn 27)” 
4it- 5%), The Spirit, as he conceives it, is a principle of inner development 
by which the traditional form of belief may from time to time be broken up, 
in order to reveal more perfectly their essential content” (E. F. Scott, 340). 
This brief outline will serve to show the delicacy of the problem. es ludbrica, 
opinio incerta. Upon the whole, however, the lines of evidence appear 
to indicate that the epistle came from a writer who, while belonging to the 
general ‘Johannine’ school of thought and feeling, occupied slightly different 
ground from that of the author of the Fourth gospel. It is true that 
differences between two writings may be due to difference of standpoint and 





* Though it is too strong to add, ‘par la, la doctrine de I’Esprit cesse 
d’étre féconde, elle est énervée et perd toute sa originalité propre et sa 
valeur décisive, nous dirions volontiers, toute sa raison d’étre.’ 
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purpose ; it would be uncritical to insist that a writer must adhere to 
identical forms of expression under varying circumstances, or that he 
expressed his full mind in one writing. Such canons of literary criticism are 
mere ropes of sand. But the characteristic traits of the Fourth gospel and 
the First epistle betray a difference beneath their unity which is best accounted 
for by the supposition that while the writer of the epistle lived and moved 
within the circle in which the Fourth gospel originated, he had an individu- 
ality and purpose of his own. 


§ 4. Period.—The relative position of the tract depends upon 
the answer given to the debated question whether it was com- 
posed before or after the gospel. And if so, was it a.preface or 
a postscript? The usual tendency, especially among those who 
attribute the two writings to different authors, is to regard 1 John 
as a more popular re-statement of the main Johannine concep- 
tions, as though the writer was conscious of carrying on, from 
his own point of view, the propaganda of the larger work, de- 
veloping some ideas hinted at in the gospel (¢.g. expiation) and 
adding others, but all with the more or less deliberate aim of 
reproducing his master’s position.* These threads of filiation 
are gossamer-webs. It is difficult, ¢g., to see how the epistle 
could produce any alteration of attitude towards the gospel. 
The parallels adduced between the two (e.g. 1:2=Jn 11 2 4 14 
20%7, 4=Jn 154, 2!=Jn 1416, 22=Jn 115152, 28 = Jn 1384 510-12 
210-11 — Jn 11910 7235, 223 — Jn 15224, 227 Jn 1426 1613, 38 Jn 
844, gil. 16— Jn rsl218, 46— Jn 847, 56= Jn 193495, 59 — Jn 53% S4. 96 
BI7-18, 512 Jn 336, 518—Jn 2081, cl4—Jn 148-14 16%, 520 Jn 173) 
do not necessarily prove more than an acquaintance with the sub- 
stance of the ‘ Johannine’ doctrine which was current before the 
Fourth gospel crystallised it into written shape, and the motive for 
the composition of the homily is not to be found in any supposed 
relation to the gospel. Both works rise from the same plot of 
early Christian soil; both aim at developing the faith of the 
church and (especially the homily) at safeguarding it against 
current errors; both lay stress on the evangelic historical 
tradition ; but, beyond the general fact that the homily pre- 





* The very acme of improbability is reached by those who, like Soltau 
(SX., 1916, 228-233), find in 1 Jn. a polemic against the editor (R) of the 
Fourth gospel. Erbes (ZXG., 1912, 181 f.) dates it earlier than the gospel, 
though from the same circle, and Wendt (Schichten, 53f.) identifies its 
author with the author of his sayings-source for the gospel, while Pfleiderer 
thinks 1 Jn. was written by a conservative pupil of the Fourth evangelist. 
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supposes the teaching and spirit of the gospel, their mutual 
connection remains obscure. The homily was addressed to 
people familiar with the doctrine of the gospel, and possibly 
with the gospel itself. That it was intended to circulate along 
with it seems a hypothesis suggested by the early juxtaposition 
of the two writings in the canon rather than by any internal 
evidence. 

A good deal depends on whether the triple @ypaya, following the triple 
ypdopw in the ¢ergemina allocutzo of 212-4, is a rhetorical variation, or a specific 
allusion to the Fourth gospel.. The latter view is less probable than the 
reference to what precedes (14-2"), or to a lost epistle (so, ¢.g., Michaelis, 
Baljon, Karl) ; but even these hypotheses are as unnecessary as the conjecture 
that 1! is an implicit allusion to the prologue of the Fourth gospel. It 
does not mend matters, from this point of view, to find an interpolation in 2" 
(Calvin and others, cp. Koennecke in BAT. xii. 1. 19-20). 

§ 5. Authorship.—The Homeric hymns, it has been said, 
are neither hymns nor Homer’s. The so-called ‘first epistle of 
John’ is neither an epistle nor is it John’s—if by John is meant 
the son of Zebedee. The homily is anonymous, and all 
subsequent conjectures about its authorship, either in tradition 
or in modern investigation, are derived from the internal evidence 
of its connection with the Fourth gospel (see above). The most 
attractive form of the latter hypothesis is the semi-pseudonymous 
theory (so, ¢.g., Hausrath, Scholten, Das Euglm nach Johannes, 
68; Thoma, of. cit. pp. 807 f.; Soltau,* ZVW., 1901, 140f.; 
Pfleiderer, Ure. iv. 163 f. ; Wellhausen, Heitmiiller, Zurhellen), 
that some Asiatic Christian wrote the epistle, as he revised the 
Fourth gospel (especially adding ch. 21), in the interests of the 
beloved disciple; but the obscurity of the whole problem and 
the linguistic data prevent this from rising to more than a level of 
approximate probability. Lord Hailes once pointed out to 
Boswell his additions to a legal paper originally drawn up by Dr. 
Johnson. The writer of ‘First John’ had, in all likelihood, ~ 
some share in the editorial process through which the Fourth 
gospel reached its final form, but the extent of this share is still 
uncertain. 


Whether the author belonged, or wished to represent himself as belonging, 
to the original disciples of Jesus (not necessarily the twelve), depends on the 





* Soltau makes John the presbyter write 1 John and also (Unsere Euglien, 
1910, pp. 110f.) edit the Fourth gospel out of Johannine logia, etc. 
According to Schwartz, both epistle and gospel were edited with the same 
‘apostolic’ motive, by the same editor, 
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interpretation of 174, The spiritual and semi-mystical sense * (cp. Abbott, 
Diat. 1615-1620 ; Clemen, ZVW., 1905, 277 f.), is borne out by a comparison 
of 4 ; but it is probably to be combined with the view that the paragraph, 
with its anti-docetic reference, voices the testimony of the apostolic church, as 
represented by the circle of ua@ynral rod xvpiov in Asia Minor to which the 
writer belonged. The church stands on the definite incarnation of Jesus Christ 
the Logos, and the apostolic experience of the latter is the experience of the 
church, on which her testimony is based. The writer is the spokesman of 
this testimony. He uses realistic language which is capable easily of a 
spiritual and ideal interpretation. Even the phrase our hands handled 
(éynrAdg@yoav, cp. Ac 17”) is not unparalleled.{t ‘*‘No one,” says Origen 
(c. Cels. 7°*),§ ‘Sis so foolish as not to see that the word hands is taken 
figuratively, as when John says, our hands have handled.” Ireneus (adv. 
haer. v. 1) observes that the only way we can learn of God and have 
communion with his Son is by ‘ magistrum nostrum uidentes et per auditum 
nostrum uocem eius percipientes’ (cp. Pemander 57, ed. Parthey). 


§ 6. Traces in the subsequent literature (cp. Zahn’s GK. i. 
209 f., 374 f., 905 f., 1. 48 f., 88 f.). 

It is unsafe to attach much weight to the apparent remini- 
scence of 47% (or of 2 Jn 7) in Polyk. ad Phil. 7 (reading 
éAynAvOdra instead of éAyAvHEva).||_ Even in Ignatius the alleged 
traces (cp. Dietze, SX., 1905, 595 f.) are seldom cogent; eg. 3!44= 
Smyrn. vil. (cvvépepe Sé adrois dyaray, iva kal dvacraow), 317 = 
Smyrn. vi. 2, 5° (cp. 31") = Eph. xviii. (ds éyevvjOy Kai ¢BamrrioOn, 
_tva Th wdOe 7d Vdwp Kabapion), 47° = Eph. vii. (ev capkt yevopevos). 
Still, if Ignatius knew the Fourth gospel, it is a priori likely that 
he also knew 1 Jn. Papias, at any rate, is said by Eusebius (iii. 
39) to have used % ‘Iwavvod rporépa (=% “I. rparn, v. 8 ?), ze. the 
anonymous tract which, by the time of Eusebius, had come to 
be known as ‘ First John’; and there is not the slightest reason 
to suspect or reject this statement. Justin Martyr also (Dia/. 
123, where the xAyOape Kai éopév of 3} is echoed in kal Oeod 
téxva GAnOwa kadrovpeba Kai éopev, if we keep his commandments 
= 2°) presupposes the homily, so that, although the reminiscences 


* So, ¢.g., Karl, Harnack, J. Réville, 55-56; von Soden, Holtzmann- 
Bauer, Green (137 f.), and Bacon (Fourth Gospel in Research, etc., 189 f.). 

‘+ **The vision and witness of the immediate disciples . . . remains as 
an abiding endowment of the living body ” (Westcott, p. 153). 

t Tacit. Agricola, 45, and August. ZZ. 88° (cp. Norden, 16 f.). 

§ Cp. also Clem. Recogn. i. 17, ‘‘ He set forth so openly who that prophet 
was, that I seemed to have before my eyes, and to handle with my hand, 
the proofs which he adduced.” 

|| Some, e.g. Volkmar (Ursprung d. Euglien, 47 f.), even hold that it is 
Polykarp who is quoted. 
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in Clem. Rom. (49° 50%= 418) and even Hermas (Mand. 3!= 
227) and the Didaché (10°= 418) * are too slight to prove more 
than the existence of current ‘Johannine’ terminology, the 
writing must have been circulated in Asia Minor, at any rate, 
before the end of the first quarter of the second century. The 
terminus a guo is approximately the general period of the Fourth 
gospel’s composition; but there is no decisive ground for the 
priority of either, even upon the hypothesis that both were 
written by the same author. The aim of each is too special to 
admit of the conjecture that the epistle was intended to ac- 
company, much less to introduce, the larger work. By the end 
of the second century the epistle seems to have been fairly well 
known (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 15. 66; Tert. de Pudic. 19; Iren. 
iii. 16. 5, 8), and in the Muratorian Canon it appears to be reckoned 
as an appendix or sequel to the Fourth gospel. There is no 
evidence for the position taken up by the Alogi to the epistle ; 
the statement of Epiphanius, that they rejected all the Johannine 
epistles together with the gospel and apocalypse (Aer. 57%4, 


taxa, S¢ Kai Tas émurroAds* ovvddover yap Kai abrat TG edayyedin 


kal TH a@mroxaAvwe) is a pure guess, unsupported by any early 
tradition. 
On the curious title ad Parthos (Aug. Quest. Evang. ii. 39), see above, 


p- 476. An actual Parthian or Persian destination for 1 John was once > 


defended by Paulus and Michaelis (vi. 399-400), on the ground that the 
writer’s allusions to the dualism of light and darkness were designed to correct 
the Zoroastrian philosophy of religion ! 


(C) THE JOHANNINE TRADITION. 


The rearrangement of the so-called ‘Johannine’ literature, 
outlined above, is a tentative hypothesis which involves some 
resetting of the traditional data upon John the son of Zebedee 
and John the presbyter. It has been assumed provisionally 
that the tradition is correct which witnesses to an early martyr- 
dom of John the son of Zebedee as well as of his brother ; that 


* As in Diognet. 10° rpds ods dréorei\e Tov vidy abrod rév povoyerh=4?, 
or 10°=4", Ifthe prayers of the Didaché represent the sacramental prayers 
of the Palestinian and Syrian churches (cp. Andresen, ZVW. iii. 135 f. ; 
Kreyenbiihl, i. 706f.), they may have been known to the author of the 
Fourth gospel, ¢g. in chs. 6 and 17; but the former passage, at any rate, 
resembles a midrashic discourse on Ps 78 (cp. Klein’s Der dlteste chriéstliche 
Katechismus, pp. 220f.). 
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while the former may conceivably be identified with the beloved 
disciple of the Fourth gospel and the original authority for some 
of its special traditions upon sayings and (to a lesser degree) the 
deeds of Jesus, he was not its author 3 that the apocalypse 
probably, and 2 and 3 John certainly, were written by John the 
presbyter in Asia Minor towards the end of the first century ; 
and that the anonymous author of the Fourth gospel may have 
also composed (though probably he did not) the homily or tract 
which has come down to us under the canonical title of I John. 
The internal evidence of the literature upon the three latter 
points has been already discussed. It now remains to give an 
outline * of the more salient features in the later tradition of 
the second and third centuries which bear out these conclusions, 

The modern investigator of the Johannine problem resembles 
the woodman in Theokritus ; he is bewildered by the rich variety 
of topics presented to him, and hardly able to decide where he 
would do best to begin his operations. 

"Idav és rodbdevdpov dvhp drarduos édOdv 


warraiver, mapedyvros ddnv, wébev dpgerar &pyou* 
rl mp&rov xaraddéw ; émrel wdpa uupla elrety. 


The five writings in the NT canon which were eventually 
grouped together as instrumentum Johanneum are surrounded 
by a thick undergrowth of traditions during the second and 
third centuries, which is neither homogeneous nor lucid. In 
order to clear a path, it is necessary to begin, as we have done, 
with the internal evidence of the writings themselves. The 
further problem now remains, how to account satisfactorily for 
the rise and variations of the later tradition, which associated 
these writings with the personality of a Christian disciple, John, 
who lived in Asia Minor towards the close of the first century. 

§ 1. Zhe Papias-traditions.—The earliest data are again, as 
in the case of the synoptic problem, furnished by Papias ; his 
writings are only extant in the shape of fragmentary quotations 
in Eusebius and other writers of a later age, but fortunately they 
preserve a tradition which is prior to any other. 





_ * The following paragraphs make no attempt to survey the dusty and misty 

history of opinion upon the subject, or to summarise the ramified details of the 
problem. Their aim is simply to state one or two of the cardinal results 
of historical investigation, which justify, in the opinion of the present writer, 
the hypothesis underlying the above literary criticism of the Johannine 
writings. 
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The importance of the evidence of Papias on this matter is shown by the 
fact that he is, as is admitted on almost all hands (e.g. by Lightfoot and 
Gutjahr, no less than by Harnack, Réville, Schwartz, Mommsen, and Corssen), 
the source for the presbyter-traditions of Irenzeus in the second and fifth 
books of the adv. Haer., by the possibility that the appeal of Irenzeus to the 
Asiatic elders who had known John and some other apostles goes back 
primarily at least to the elders of the Papias-tradition, and by the probability 
that the Muratorian Canon (or Hippolytus, its author) borrowed to some 


extent from the bishop of Hierapolis (Lightfoot). 
The first fragment * quoted by Eusebius (4 Z. iii. 39) is as 


follows :— 

ovK éxviow dé cor Kal Soa wore Tapa 
Tay mpecBurépwv KadGs Eualov kal 
KaA@s éuvnudvevoa, cvyxarardga Tats 
Epunvetas, SiaBeBarovmevos vrep abr&y 
GdjGevav. ov yap Tots Td ToNAd A€éyou- 
ow éxaipov domwep of moddol, adda 
Tots TAANOH SiddoKovow, ovdé Tots Tas 
GdXorplas évrodds pynuovedovow, GAG 
Trois Tas mapa Tod Kuplov rH lore 
Sedouévas kal dm’ abrijs maparyiwoueévas 
Tis GAnOelas. el 5€ wov Kal wapyKoNov- 
Onkws ris Tots mpecBurépots EXOor, rods 
Tay mpecBurépwyv dvéxpwov t Adyous’t 
rt ’Avipéas 7} ri Ilérpos elrev 4 rl 
Piturros 7 Tl Owuds 4} "IdxwBos 4H rt 
"Iwdvyns 7 Mar@atos 4} tis @repos Tov 
700 Kuplov wabnrav, & re’ Apiorlwy Kal 
6 mpecBvrepos Iwdvvns, of tod Kuplov 
pabnral, \éyovow. od yap Ta éx T&V 
BiBrXlwy rocodrév we wpedeiv dreddp- 
Bavov, dcov Ta mapa Sdons Pwr7js kal 
pevovens. 


Nor shall I hesitate, along with my 
own interpretations, to set down for 
thee whatsoever I learnt with care 
and remembered (or recounted) with 
care from the elders, guaranteeing its 
truth. For, unlike the many; I did 
not take pleasure in those who have 
much to say, but in those who teach 
what is true; not in those who recall 
foreign commandments, but in those 
who recall the commandments given 
by the Lord to faith and reaching us 
from the truth itself. Furthermore, 
if any one chanced to arrive who 
had been really (xat) a follower of 
the elders, I would inquire as to the 
sayings of the elders—as to what 
Andrew or Peter said, or Philip, or 
Thomas or James, or John or Matthew 
or any other of the Lord’s disciples, 
also as to what Aristion and the 
presbyter John, the Lord’s disciples, 
say. For I supposed that things out 
of books would not be of such use to 
me as the utterances of a living voice 
which was still with us, 





* Critical discussions by H. J. Holtzmann (BZ. iii. 352-360), Schwartz 
(Der Tod d. Sihne Zebed. 9f.), Bacon (Fourth Gospel, pp. to1f.), Dom 
Chapman ( John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel, 1911, pp. 9f.), Belser 


(7Q., 1916, 161f.), and Sigwalt (BZ., 
+ The Syriac version presupposes ouvéxpwov (so Gutjahr), 


question whether & re . . 


. Aéyousw depends, like rl’Avdpéas . . 


1913, 280f.). 
It is an open 
. Badnrar, 


on Aéyous or directly (so, e.g., Harnack, Corssen, Schmiedel) on dvéxpwov 


dédyous. 


In the latter case, Aristion and the presbyter John would be 
singled out from the rest of the mpecBirepo.. 


The visitor would only be 


able to report what the presbyters knew of the apostles, but he would be 
able to speak, from personal intercourse, about the other two. 
{ Grammatically, this might mean (Zahn, Gutjahr, etc.) that Andrew, ¥ 
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As the opening words indicate, the excerpt is taken from the preface to 
the (five books of) é&yyjoes Noylwy Kxupiaxav, which consisted of interpreta- 
tions or expositions of Adyia xupiaxd, together with diyyioes (explanations) 
of the sayings of Jesus, such as Aristion furnished, and wapadéces such as 
those of John the presbyter (H. Z. iii. 39. 14). These é&nyjoers of Papias 
may have been directed against gnostic commentaries like the lengthy 
Exegetica of Basilides ; if so, his language is carefully chosen (pp. 187-188). 
These verbose writers also made their appeal to an apostolic tradition (cp. é.g. 
Tert. de prescr. haer. 25), which was supposed to have been secret and esoteric : 
Papias therefore claims that his apostolic traditions are sifted and direct. For 
the ‘ foreign commandments,’ see I Jn 2” *4, 


The first problem of the passage (a) is to ascertain the exact 
relation between Papias and his authorities. Writing probably 
between a.D. 140 and 150, he is recalling inquiries made in his 
earlier life (ze. during the first quarter, perhaps even the first 
decade of the second century). But are the ‘sayings of the 
elders’ equivalent to what follows, or does the phrase mean 
their reports of what the following disciples of the Lord had 
said? The latter is more probable. These zpeoBvrepo. were 
not apostles; their Adyo. related what the apostles or primitive 
disciples had said.* As Eusebius assumed, the zpeoBirepor of 
Papias were simply pupils or successors (yvopior= pabytal tov 
dmoaréAwv) of the primitive disciples. We get three stages, 
therefore: (i.) the apostles or disciples of the Lord, then 
(ii.) the azpeoBdrepo. who preserved their traditions, and finally 
(iii.) followers of the rpeoPvrepor. Papias had never known any 
of the original apostles. For information about their teaching he 
depended on men whom Irenzeus (adv. Haer. v. 5. 1) described 
as of rpeoBirepot TOV drooTohwy pabyrai. Even with these officials 
of the church he had not continuous intercourse ; he had to fall 
back upon casual visitors to his parish or diocese who were in a 
position to report their oral teaching. The alternative is to put 
(i.) and (ii.) together and regard ot rpeoBurepor as including, if not 
equivalent to, the personal disciples of Jesus mentioned by name. 
This exegesis has the advantage of giving an apparently lucid sense 
to the third sentence ; what the elders told their followers was 


etc., were the elders in question, or (so, ¢.g., Schwartz, Corssen, Kreyenbiihl : 
ii. 735 f., Abbott) that the Adyo: of the elders related to what Andrew and 
the rest said. The latter view interposes more space between Papias and 
the disciples than the former. 

* This is now admitted by Belser (7V 7. 33f.), who agrees that the inter- 
pretation of Eusebius is correct on this point. 
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what they (ze. Andrew, etc.) knew of Jesus. But1r P 5! is a 
slender peg on which to hang the assertion that the (twelve) 
apostles could be called zpeoBvrepor. by a man in the period of 
Papias, even if zpeoBvrepo. were rendered “ancient worthies ” 
Besides, ot rpeoBvrepor cannot be identified with Andrew, etc., for 
Peter and James at least had died before Papias was born; and 
if of z. merely included Andrew, etc., he would naturally have 
written zapa twwv Tév tpeoBurépwv instead of referring twice to 
oi 7. as a homogeneous group. Finally, there is an implicit 
distinction between of x. and of tod Kupiov pabyrai. 

This opens up the second (4) problem. Why are Aristion 
and John the presbyter called oi r. x. wabyrai? Not as Christians 
(Ac 91), hardly as members of the Twelve. The words are 
probably a primitive corruption or interpolation (Abbott, EB. 
1815; Mommsen in ZVW., 1902, 156-159). For the latter 
hypothesis there is some textual evidence (e.g. the Armenian and 
Syriac versions) ; on the former, we may either add pafyrév after 
kupiov (Renan, iv. pp. xxilif., vii 48, and Abbott, #xf.* iii. 
245), read ‘Iwavvov (Larfeld in Die Betden Johannes von Ephesus, 
1914), or, better still, read (Bacon, /BZ., 1898, 176-183) tovrwv 
(by a natural corruption, TOYT@ passed into TOYKY). 

The (c) third problem relates to the change of tense in efzev 
and A€yovow. The natural sense of the distinction, unless 
it is a rhetorical variation (so, ¢g., Lightfoot and Abbott), 
is that Aristion and John the presbyter were still alive at 
the period to which Papias refers. So far as the text is 
concerned, they may have been among the zpeoBvrepo. from 
whom Papias had once (7oré) learnt. Eusebius says that Papias 
claimed to be one of their hearers (Ilamias . . . “Apioriwvos kat 
Tov mpeaBurepou ‘lwdvvov adryKoov éavrov pyar yeverOar) ; ‘in fact,’ 
he adds, ‘Papias often mentions them and inserts traditions of 
theirs in his own pages.’ Papias might have derived these 
traditions indirectly. Nevertheless, there is no reason why he 
should not have come into personal touch at one time in his life 
with Aristion and John the presbyter. The chronological 
difficulty is not insuperable. Even if they had been personal 
disciples of the Lord, they might have survived till the last decade 
of the first century—which, on a fair estimate of the age of 
Papias, would permit him to have met them in his youth, If 
they had not been personal disciples of Jesus, the likelihood that 
Papias had once been in close touch with them is increased, 
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although at Hierapolis he seems to have only been able to get 
information about them. ‘This does not necessarily imply that 
they were not in Asia Minor at the time. Had they been 
stationed at Ephesus it is difficult to account for Papias’ lack of 
access to them; but, as Keim (i. 222) observes, ‘Asia Minor 
is a wide word, even without Ephesus,” and it is not a necessary 
deduction from Papias to argue that these witnesses to the 
Palestinian tradition must have been in Palestine (Bacon).* 
Nor does it follow that they were dead, and that Aéyovow refers, 
to their writings (Drummond, 199f.), or at least to writings in- 
corporating their traditions. This would allow them still to be 
reckoned as personal disciples of Jesus, but it is not easy to see 
why Eusebius in that case did not allude to their works ; besides, 
the context of Papias (with its immediate praise of oral tradition 
in preference to written) rather discourages this view. 

Finally, as Eusebius proceeds to indicate in commenting on 
the passage, (d) Papias distinguishes between the apostle John, 
who is simply ranked among the apostolic figures of a bygone 
age, and the presbyter John, who belongs to a different and later 
group. This is a most important result for the criticism of the 
Johannine tradition. Waussleiter (Zheol. Lit.-Blatz, 1896, 465- 
468) and Hjelt, expanding a suggestion of Renan (iv. 568), propose 
to omit 7 re ‘Iwdvvys, on the ground that the omission leaves — 
the text more symmetrical (cp. Camerlynck, 125 f.). Zahn, who 
(ZNVT.§ 51) rules out this conjecture as daring, reaches the same end 
by making Papias refer clumsily to the apostle John in both con- 
nections (so Jacquier, iv. pp. 99 f., Chapman, and Lepin, pp. 133 f.). 
But neither theory is justifiable. John the presbyter is not to be 
emended out of existence in the interests of John the apostle. 

The second fragment of Papias, which refers to John the 
apostle, corroborates the first by proving not only that he did 
not survive to a late age, but that he died early as a martyr. 
The setting of this fragment is less clear than that of the former, 
but it has the compensating advantage of being in line with a 


*Cp. ZVW., 1911, pp. 176-187.  Aristion and Ariston could be 
used of the same person (the latter variant océurs here in Syr. and Arm. 
versions), but the Aristion of Papias was not the Ariston of Pella to whom 
Eusebius elsewhere refers (cp. Bacon, DCG. i. 114-118, against Resch, TU. 
x. 2. 453f.). There is more, though not enough, to be said for the identifica- 
tion of John the presbyter (supposing he was not a personal disciple of Jesus) 
with John the seventh head of the church at Jerusalem (Schlatter). 
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piece of evidence from the synoptic tradition. The evidence for 
the early martyrdom of John the son of Zebedee is, in fact, three- 
fold: (a) a prophecy of Jesus preserved in Mk 10%9=Mt 2023, 
(4) the witness of Papias, and (c) the calendars of the church. 


The tradition is accepted and defended, on various grounds, by Schwartz 
(of. cét.), Erbes (see below), Bousset (7'R., 1905, 225 f., 277f.), Pfleiderer 
(Ure. ii. 411), Kreyenbiihl (i. 366f.), Badham (A/T. iii. 729-740, viii. 
539-554), Menzies and Wellhausen and J. Weiss (on Mk 10%), Bacon 
(Zxp.” iv, 233f., and on Mk 10%), Jiilicher (7V7Z. 377f.), Loisy (RAR., 
1904, 568f.), Schmiedel (Zz. 2509-2510), Burkitt (Gospel History and its 
Transmission, pp. 250f.), Holtzmann-Bauer (pp. 19 f.), Forbes (pp. 165 f.), 
Overbeck, Erbes (ZAG., 1912, 196 f.), and Heitmiiller (ZVW., 1914, 189f.). 





MARK. MATTHEW. 
76 wornptov 6 éyw tivw TiecOe, TO wev torhpiéy wou leabe 
kal TO Bdmricua 8 eyo Bamrifoua 
Bamricbjoerbe, 
TO 6 Kabioa éx defidv pov ) €& | 7d 5é xabloa éx deEvGrv pov Kal 
eVwV iw EVUV ULV, 
ovK éorw éudv Sodvas, obK éorw éudv rovro Sodvat, 
aN’ ols Hroluacrat. GN’ ols Hroluacrat b1rd Tod warpds pov. 


Mt. as usual omits the parallel clause (cp. 22!7=Mk 1214 
etc.) and adds the last four words (cp. 25% and 41, where, in the 
latter passage, 6 jroiuacey 6 watyp pov, as read by Iren. Orig. 
Hil. D and some old Latin MSS, has been altered into 76 qror- 
pacpévov). Whether Luke omitted the whole scene* because it 
appeared to limit the authority of Jesus or because it disparaged 
the apostles, it is difficult to say. In any case the primitive 
character of the saying is as patent as its meaning, viz., that 
both James and John were to suffer martyrdom. “A quelque 
point de vue qu’on se place, clairvoyance miraculeuse de Jésus 
ou prédiction mise dans sa bouche fost eventum, Jean et Jacques 
ont bu la méme ‘coupe’ et subi le méme ‘ baptéme’ que lui” 
(A. Réville, Jésus de Nazareth, i. 354). What drinking the cup 
of Jesus meant, is evident from passages like Mk 14% and 
Mart. Polyk. 14 (€v dpa rév papripwy ev td rornpio Tod 
Xpwrrod). The hypothesis that Jesus was simply referring in 
general terms to persecution and hardship does not do justice to 
the specific and definite character of the prediction. Unless it 
is assumed (as, ¢.g., by O. Holtzmann) that this anticipation of 


* Spitta’s attempt to prove that his favourite Luke was correct (ZVW., 
1910, 39-58), and that the passage, a later synoptic addition, did not originally 
refer to death, is rightly set aside by Schwartz (zbzd. 89-104). 
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Jesus was not fulfilled, we must admit that he foretold a martyr- 
death for the two men, and also that this had come to pass by 
the, time Mark’s gospel was published. James was beheaded in 
the beginning of the fifth decade by Herod Agrippa 1. (Ac 12%), 
although Luke fails to describe his death any more than to chronicle 
that of Peter. It is possible that other names* originally lay in 
the isolated tradition or source which is incorporated in Ac 12}, 
but it is not necessary to assume that the two brothers died 
simultaneously at this early date (so, ¢.g., Schwartz and Badham), 
and it is improbable that John’s name was subsequently omitted 
under stress of the dominant Ephesian legend (Schwartz, 
Preuschen on Ac 122, Goguel in RAR. lxv. 299), after a.D. 150. 
This involves a tissue of historical difficulties,+ including the 
identification of John Mark with the John of Gal 1-2. Could 
the former be ranked alongside of Peter, the pillar-apostle? If 
the death of John the son of Zebedee fell within the subsequent 
period covered by Acts, the lack of any allusion to it is another 
of the many gaps visible in Luke’s narrative. 

The fact of the martyrdom of John is, however, corroborated 
very soon by (4) a statement of Papias, in the second book of 
his expositions of Aéyia xupiaxd, that John “was killed by the 
Jews, thus plainly fulfilling along with his brother the prophecy 
of Christ regarding them and their own confession and common 
agreement concerning him” (7d “Iovdaiwy dvypébn, wAnpdcas 
Snrady pera Tod ddeApod THv Tod Xpicrod epi adrav zpdppyow Kat 
THv éavtav Spodroyiav wept tovtov Kat ovykardeowwv).t The 
evidence for this important quotation (of which the first three 
words alone belong to Papias) goes back to the best MS (codex 
Coislinianus, 305) of Georgios Hamartolos (ninth century), who, 

* << Etliche andere, die ebenfalls den Zeugentod erlitten, werden nicht 
einmal mit Namen genannt, als waren sie eine nicht der Rede werte Beilage 

. Man kann sich kaum des Verdachtes erwehren, dass Lukas hier 
gewisse Namen unterdriickt hat. Vielleicht auch nur einen einzigen” 
(Wellhausen, Woten zur Apgeschichie, 9). 

t+ Schwartz (see p. 284, and ZVW., 1910, toof.) tries a chronological 
hypothesis, by placing Paul’s journey (Ac 13-14) after, not before, the events 
of Ac 15, and taking 117”*° and 15!~16¢ as versions of the same event, in order 
to allow Paul’s conflict with the pillar-apostles at Jerusalem (Gal 138 2!) to 
precede A.D. 43-44, the date of the martyrdom of the son of Zebedee; but 
the chronology is highly speculative (see above, p. 309), involving the con- 
version of Paul in A.D. 28-29 and the crucifixion a year or two earlier. 


{ Then follows Mk 10%. It is impossible, with Godet, Gutjahr, and 
others, to minimise dvypé6n, here or in Georgios, into injury or exile. 
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a propos of the synoptic logion (Mk 10%f),- declares in his 
Chronicle that John the apostle after writing his gospel did 
suffer martyrdom (Cron. iii. 134. 1), buttressing the statement . 
upon Papias and Origen. The former is miscalled atrémrys 
Tovrov yevduevos, and the reference to the latter* seems 
erroneous. But the recent publication (7UV., 1888, v. 2, 170) of 
the de Boor fragment of what is evidently an epitome (7th to 
8th cent.), based on the Xproriavixy ioropia or Chronicle of 
Philip Sidetes (5th cent.), removes all doubts as to whether 
Papias really wrote something to this effect. This chronicler 
incidentally lends a powerful support to the former allusion, by 
quoting thus: ‘Papias in his second book says that John the 
divine (6 @eoAdyos) and James his brother were killed by the 
Jews’ (576 “Iovdaiwy dvypébycav). While this quotation cannot be 
verbally exact, as @eoAdyos is not known to have been applied 
to John earlier than the close of the fourth century (cp. Bousset, 
p. 227, as against Schwartz), it is indubitable that the work of 
Papias must have contained some statement of this nature 
about the two sons of Zebedee.t ‘The excerpts are both late; 
the later of the two may be taken from the epitome of Philip (ep. 
Funk’s Patres Apost. i. 368 f.), and Philip’s reputation as an inde- 
pendent historian is not particularly high (cp. Socrates, H. £. 
vii. 27; Photius, Cod. 35); but, although absolute certainty is 
unattainable, our deduction is that there are no very valid 
reasons for conjecturing that they both mistook the sense of 
some passage in Papias,{ which either (so Drummond) referred 
to John as paprus (not in the tragic but in the ordinary sense 
of the term), or described the martyrdom of John (ze. the 


* Origen, zz M/t. t. xvi. 6, already explains the synoptic saying with 
regard to John, by means of the tradition which identified him with the John 
of the apocalypse. 

+ On the extreme improbability of the conjectures (cp. Gutjahr, pp. 
107 f.) by which Lightfoot (Zssays on Supernat, Religion, pp. 211f.), Zahn, 
Schlatter (B/7. ii. 3. pp. 50f.), and Harnack would eliminate the son of 
Zebedee from the text of Georgios, see Schmiedel (#Az. 2509 f.) and Clemen 
(A/T., 1905, 643f., and Znistehung d. Johannes Evglms, 426f.). 

+ Still less, that Papias himself, an dpyatos dvjp, was in error if he made 
such a statement. ‘‘If Papias made it, the question remains whether he 
made it under some misapprehension, or merely by way of expressing his 
conviction that the prophecy of Mk. x. 39 had found a literal fulfilment. 
Neither explanation is very probable in view of the early date of Papias” ; 
Swete, Apocalypse of St. John, p. clxxv. 
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Baptist) and James the Lord’s brother (so Bernard, conjectur- 
ing that OAAEA®OCAYTOYKAIIAKWBOC is a corruption of 
OAAEAPOCTOYKYIAK@BOC). As to the former theory, the 
whole trend of the later ecclesiastical tradition was in the opposite 
direction, to regard the witness of John as non-tragic. As to 
the latter, while the two Jameses were repeatedly confused in 
later tradition, it is no argument against James the son of 
Zebedee to say that he was not literally killed by the Jews, for 
the same expression is applied to Jesus (e.g. Ac 23 rovrov .. . 
dvetAare), though Herod in the one case and Pilate in the 
other were responsible for an act which pleased or was prompted 
by the Jews. Furthermore, the collocation of John the Baptist 
and James the Lord’s brother is much less natural than that of 
the two sons of Zebedee. 

Upon the whole, then, there does not appear to be any par- 
ticularly strong ground for the rejection of the Papias-tradition, e.g. 
by Harnack (ACZ,. ii. 1. 662f.; ZZZ., 1909, 10-12, in a review 
of Bernard), Drummond (pp. 227f.), Stanton (GHD. i. 166f.), 
Zahn (forschungen, vi. 147f.), H. B. Workman (Persecution in 
the Early Church, 1906, 358-361), Lepin (L’origine du quatr. 
évangile, pp. 108 f.), Abbott (Diaz. 2935-2941), J. H. Bernard 
(Studia Sacra, pp. 260-284), J. Armitage Robinson (Historical 
Character of St. John’s Gospel, 1908, pp. 64-80), Kennedy (ZT. 
xxix. 312f.), and Weber (Katholik, 1913, 434-445), if it can. 
be connected with the subsequent and divergent traditions of 
the church. Before proceeding to demonstrate this, however, 
we must weigh the fact that (c) the evidence of some ancient 
calendars (Egli, ZWZ., 1891, pp. 279f.; Erbes, ZKG., 1go1, 
pp. 200f., 1904, 329f., 1905, 447f., 1912, 207f.), favours 
indirectly such a tradition. In the fourth-century Syriac,* 
“John and James, the apostles in Jerusalem,” are com- 
memorated together as martyrs there on Dec. 27 between 
Stephen (Dec. 26) and Paul and Peter (in Rome, Dec. 28) ; 
the Armenian and Gothico-Gallic agree, and possibly the 
original form of the sixth century Carthaginian { (corrobor- 


* Edited by W. Wright, Journ. Sacred Lit. (1865) 36f., 423 f.; cp. 
H. Achelis, de Martyrologien (1900), pp. 30-71. In view of ordinary usage 
and the mention of Rome in connection with Paul and Peter, it is not 
probable that Jerusalem here denotes (so Gutjahr) merely the place of the 
festival’s celebration, and not the locality of the martyrdom. 

+ Where a scribe in the extant text has wrongly put John the Baptist 
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ated by the North African De Rebaptismate, c. A.D. 250, which 
contains this sentence: ‘“ He said to the sons of Zebedee, ‘ Are 
ye able?’ For he knew the men had to be baptized, not only in 
water but also in their own blood”). Two calendars, from the 
East and the West respectively, thus reflect a belief that John 
the apostle suffered a martyr-death. The former tallies with 
the evidence of a Syriac homily of Aphraates (a.D. 344), de 
persecutione, which (§ 23) bids its hearers listen to “these 
names of martyrs, of confessors, and of the persecuted,” and, | 
after reciting the stories of OT worthies, proceeds, ‘Great 
and excellent is the martyrdom of Jesus. He surpassed in 
affliction and in confession all who were before or after. And 
after him was the faithful martyr Stephen whom the Jews stoned. 
Simon also and Paul were perfect martyrs. And James 
and John walked in the footsteps of Christ their master.” 
Plainly these are all examples of the first of the classes 
mentioned, viz. the martyrs. Aphraates then adds examples of 
confessors. ‘Also, others of the apostles thereafter in diverse 
places confessed and proved true martyrs.” Finally, he notes 
the persecuted. ‘And also concerning our brethren who are 
in the West, in the days of Diocletian there came great afflic- 
tion and persecution,” etc. Upon the whole, then, the evidence 
of the early catholic calendars, though not on the same footing 
as that of the two other blocks of evidence, serves to corroborate 
substantially the tradition which they embody. 

Further confirmation* of this, the earliest tradition upon 
John the apostle, is furnished incidentally by Herakleon, the 
early gnostic commentator on the fourth gospel (cp. Clem. 
Strom. iv. 9), who mentions, in connection with Lk 121-12, those 
who had escaped martyrdom, “ Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, 
and many others.” John’s name is significantly omitted from 
the list, for in view of his contemporary importance it is hardly 
possible that he could have been included among the “ many 
others.” As time went on, the dominant Ephesian legend of 


(who is commemorated on June 24th) instead of John the apostle, possibly 
owing to the mention of Herod (confusing the Herod of Ac 12? with him of 
Mk 6'4); cp. Achelis, of. cit. pp. 18-29. Zahn (Forsch. vi. 147 f.) and 
some others even propose to read John the Baptist for John the apostle in 
the Papias-fragment (see above, pp. 604-605). 

* Cp. Keim, v. 53f., who already recognised, with Volkmar, that the 
tradition represented by Georgios Hamartolos must apply to John the apostle. 
His arguments were not fully met by Grimm in ZW7., 1874, 12rf. 
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the long-lived apostle, due in part to deductions from the 
Fourth gospel and the apocalypse, in part to the confusion of 
John the presbyter and John the apostle, tended to obliterate 
not only John the presbyter’s figure, but the far-away tradition 
of John the apostle’s early death. It is remarkable, however, 
to find the latter vibrating still at one or two places. Thus, 
while Clement of Alexandria tells the story * of John and the 
robber, which implied his long life, he also (Strom. vii. 17, 7 8é 
drocréAwy avrod, t.e. Christ, wéxpe ye THs TlavAov Aetroupyias emi 
Népwvos teAcvodrar) assumes that all the teaching apostles had 
closed their careers before A.D. 70. Similarly Chrysostom in 
one homily (Ixxvi.) says that John the apostle “lived for a long 
while after the capture of Jerusalem,” while in another (lxv.) 
he expounds Mt 2078 upon the lines of the earlier tradition as 
a prophecy of martyr-death for the sons of Zebedee. Even 
Gregory of Nyssa may be cited as one of the: later, perhaps 
unconscious, witnesses to the accuracy of the Papias-tradition, 
since in his Laudatio Stephani, as well as in his de Basilio magno, 
he groups Peter, James, and John as martyred apostles, and places 
them between Stephen and Paul. The Muratorian canon, which 
already vindicates the canonicity of the Johannine writings by 
means of the apostolic authorship, had also reflected indirectly 
the Papias-tradition by assuming that the Fourth gospel was 
composed while the apostles were still together (z.e. before a.p. 
70), and by asserting that in writing to seven churches Paul was 
simply “‘sequens prodecessoris sui Iohannis ordinem.” The un- 
chronological nature of the latter remark was due not simply to 
the canonical prestige of the Johannine writings, but to the 
vague influence of the tradition which in one form associated 
John’s literary exploits and experiences of persecution with 
Claudius and Nero. A similar fluctuation between the tradi- 
tion of the martyrdom and that of the banishment occurs in 
the enigmatic passage, Tert. de prescr. heret. 36 (the apostrophe 
to the church of Rome, “ubi Petrus passioni dominice ade- 
quatur ; ubi Paulus Iohannis exitu coronatur [cp. the Muratorian 
canon’s order of John and Paul]; ubi apostolus Iohannes, post- 
eaquam in oleum igneum demersus nihil passus est, in insulam 
relegatur”). The story of his scatheless immersion in a cauldron 
of boiling oil, which apparently goes back to the Acta /Johannis 


* It is late and pretty and doubtful, like the tale of Sir Walter Ralegh 
and his cloak. 
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(cp. Zahn’s ed. pp. cxvif.), was a rejuvenating touch introduced in 
order to harmonise the older tradition of his martyrdom with his 
legendary longevity. His ‘baptism’ was thus made harmless. He 
became a pdprus in the double sense of the term. The original 
setting of the story was probably in Nero’s reign (cp. Jerome, 
adv. Jovin. i. 26, reporting Tertullian) ; afterwards, when he was 
identified with John the seer and witness of the apocalypse, the 
Domitianic period of the latter led to the subsequent transference 
of the tale from Nero to Domitian. The other legend, that he 
drank a cup of poison unharmed, betrays the same tendency to 
_ evade the literal implication of the synoptic prophecy ; but in this 
case the feat was readily transferred to him from Justus Barsabas 
(so Papias quoted in Eus. #. £. iii. 39. 9)—which would be all 
the more easy, as Badham ingeniously points out, since the 
Encratite phraseology made Christ remove from John “the 
serpent’s poison,” ze. sexual desire. Another legend, that of 
John and Cerinthus in the bathhouse (Eus. . Z. iii. 28. 6), is 
also told of Ebion (Epiph. xxx. 24) and of a Jewish rabbi during 
Hadrian’s reign. 

§ 2. Zhe Ireneus-tradition.—If these deductions from the 
Papias-traditions are correct, the later testimony of Irenzeus* 
must be erroneous. Irenzus, in his letter to Florinus (Eus. 
H. E. v. 20), warns him against certain déypara. Tadra ra 
Sdypara of mpd Hav mpeoBvrepor, of Kal ois amoordAots 
cuppoirycavres, ov mapédwxdv go. Then he reminds Florinus 
of one of these apeoBurepo., viz. 6 paxdpios Kat émrooroAtKds 
apeoBvrepos, Polykarp, in whose company he (Irenzus) ais éu 
dy (ze. as a youth) év 77 kdérw “Acia had seen Florinus. Irenzeus 
says he can remember how Polykarp used to describe his inter- 
course with John and also with the rest who liad seen the Lord, 
and how he used to repeat their sayings and traditions about 
Jesus (révra cippwva tats ypadais). Polykarp was thus one 


* Defended by Stanton (GHD, i, 213 f.), V. Rose (RB., 1897, 516-524), 
Gwatkin (Contemp. Review, 1897, 222-226), H. A. A. Kennedy (27; xxix. 
103 f.), Clemen, and Bardsley (/7'S., 1913, 207f., 489f.). According to 
F, G. Lewis (Zhe reneus Testimony to the Fourth Gospel, lts Extent, Mean- 
ing, and Value, Chicago, 1908), the ypadal of Eus. H. Z. v. 20. 6 were 
separate booklets of Johannine reminiscences of the life and words of Jesus, 
circulating in the churches, which were compiled, perhaps by Polykarp him- 
self, into the Fourth gospel. It is probable that the gospel originated in 
homilies and addresses which had originally a separate existence, but the 
ordinary sense of ypadat here (=Scriptures) is more relevant to the context, 
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of the mpeofBirepo. upon whom Irenzus and Florinus, like 
Papias, were dependent for their information about the eye- 
witnesses of Jesus. He was an older man than Papias, though 
he probably died before him. Consequently, if Irenzeus is 
correct, his testimony to John the apostle is of first-rate 
importance. 

But, while any wholesale depreciation of Irenzeus is uncritical 
(see Preuschen on Schwartz in Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 
1906, 101-105), and while his letter to Florinus is not to be 
brushed aside as a piece of unauthentic partisanship (Scholten, 
Der Apostel Johannes in Klein-Asien, 1872, pp. 63 f.), he must be 
held to have mistaken what Polykarp * said, and to have confused 
John the presbyter with John the apostle. Like Benjamin 
Franklin, he had ‘ever a pleasure in obtaining any little anec- 
dotes’ of his spiritual ancestors; but his memory, partly owing 
to his desire to safeguard the apostolic authority of the Fourth 
gospel, misled him here as elsewhere. Thus he confuses Peter 
and Jesus, as if Ac 5! applied to the latter (cp. ZU. xxxi. 1, 
p. 40), as well as James the son of Zebedee and the James of 
Ac 15=Gal 2 (adv. Haer. iii. 12. 15). He also infers (adv. 
Haer. ii. 22, TU. xxxi. 1. 42, 62 f.), either from the Fourth gospel 
220 857) or from the Asiatic presbyters (known to him only from 
Papias?) who claimed to represent John’s tradition, that Jesus 
did not die till the reign of Claudius (ze. not till after A.D. 41). 

This inference has an important bearing on the whole subject. Whatever 
was the meaning f attached to the forty-six years of 27>—-whether it represents 
the period between the initiation of Herod the Great’s building scheme 
(20 B.c.) and the date at which the scene of this discussion is laid (z.¢. A.D. 
27-28), or alludes to Ezra’s temple (Dzat. 2023-2024),—neither it nor the 
allusion in 8°” (where Blass, Schwartz, Wellhausen follow %* SyrSi" sah, in 
reading the more logical but less pungent éwpaxé ce, EOPAKECE for 
EOPAKEC) is responsible for the extraordinary exegetical blunder of 
Irenzeus or of his authorities, the Johannine presbyters, that from twelve 
to twenty years elapsed between the baptism and the death of Jesus. If 
this tradition was picked up by Irenzeus from the book of Papias, it richly 


confirms the impression of uncritical credulity which the other traditions of 
this school or circle make upon the modern reader. Neither Papias nor his 





* Polykarp himself never calls the apostle John his teacher; indeed, he 
never alludes to him at all. 

ft Later tradition took it literally (cp. the pseudo-Cyprianic De montibus 
Sina et Sion, 4), and Loisy (293) has recently revived the allegorical-literal 
interpretation. For the anti-Valentinian, anti-Lucan motive of the passage, 
see above, pp. 530, 581, and Bacon’s Fourth Gospel (pp. 394 f.). 


39 
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informants can have had any accurate acquaintance with the John whom they 
claim as their apostolic authority. Their traditions are simply fantastic 
inferences drawn from the Johannine literature itself; whether Papias was 
primarily responsible for their circulation or not, they could never have come 
from a disciple who had been a member of the twelve (cp. Schwartz, pp. 7f. ; 
Clemen in A/7. ix. 661-663, and Corssen in ZVW., 1901, 202-227). 
Similarly, anything else Irenzeus quotes from the presbyters who are claimed 
to have been in touch with the apostle John, is of a singularly unapostolic 
character; not only this tradition that Jesus died when he was in his @e¢as 
senior, i.e. over forty or fifty, but the exegesis of Rev 1338 (v. 30. 1), and the 
grotesque saying (p. 23) about the fruitful vines of the messianic era (v. 33. 
3), if they do not militate decisively against an apostolic source, certainly do 
not presuppose it. There is nothing in Irenzeus’ tradition of the elders 
which points to any ultimate Johannine apostolic source, and a good deal 
which invalidates any such reference. 


Irenzeus was also mistaken, as Eusebius points out (Z. Z. iii. 
39. 2), in making Papias a hearer of the apostle John. There is 
other evidence to show that he used discipulus apostolorum in a 
careless and loose sense. Once at least he inadvertently con- 
verts a presbyter gui audierat ab his qui apostolos uiderant (iv. 
247.1) into a discipulus apostolorum (iv. 32. 1); and this significant 
instance, all the more significant that it is incidental, corroborates 
the conclusion that, in his reminiscences of his boyhood beside 
Polykarp, he mistook similarly the presbyter John for the apostle. 
The date of Polykarp’s death is uncertain, though ¢ 155 is approxi- 
mately accurate (cp. Corssen in ZVW., 1902, 61f.). Onany fair 
rendering of the chronological data, Irenzeus could not have 
been more than a boy when he heard. cr met him (faer, iii. 
3+ 4, Ov Kal Hels Ewpdxapev ev TH mpOTn Heov 7ArKia), and his 
letter to Florinus (#. £. v. 20. 5f.) does not imply, even if it 
does not exclude, the supposition that his acquaintance with the 
aged bishop of Smyrna extended beyond the days of his early 
youth. We are justified, therefore, in refusing to set aside the 
Papias-traditions in favour of a claim which rests upon such 
precarious grounds and which is otherwise open to serious 
doubts, 


The force of this argument some critics attempt to turn, by pointing out 
the improbability of an error ; Irenzeus must have many opportunities, in Asia 
Minor and Rome and Gaul, of acquainting himself with the facts; others, 
who were contemporaries of Polykarp, must have been alive ; and, therefore, 
Trenzeus could not have written down an error which they would have instantly 
detected (cp. Drummond, pp. 347f. ; Sanday, Créticism of Fourth Gospel, 
6o0f.; Lepin, pp. 161f.; Gregory, Canon and Text, pp. 159f.). That 
Irenzeus had many links with the far past and opportunities of learning 
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about it, may be admitted freely. But the bearing of all this upon the 
question of the accuracy of his memory is another matter. There were 
hundreds of his readers who must have known that Jesus was not crucified 
in the reign of Claudius, for example; even the pagan historian Tacitus knew 
better. But this did not prevent Irenzeus from committing his blunder, and 
it does not entitle us to argue that, because so many contemporaries could 
have corrected him if he had been wrong, therefore he must have been right. 
The wholesale application of this kind of argument could be used to 
guarantee many of the most patent inaccuracies in ancient literature, classical 
and Christian. Asa protest against ultra-literary methods of handling early 
tradition it has some value, but it is only within narrow limits that it 
can operate legitimately as a positive criterion, and the Johannine witness 
of Irenzeus does not fall within these limits. 


Such confusion, owing to identity of names, was not unex- 
ampled. The case of the two Philips is a parallel. The Philip 
of Acts is one of ‘the seven’ (65), who is not one of the twelve 
(85-40), but nevertheless is an evangelist who does active work in 
Samaria and elsewhere. His Greek name, his connection with 
the Hellenists (Ac 6!) in Jerusalem, and his efforts outside Judea, 
tally with the reference in Jn 1220-22, where, as elsewhere in the 
Fourth gospel, Philip the apostle (z.e. one of the synoptic twelve) 
seems to be meant. Does this entitle us to infer that the 
confusion between the two Philips began as early as the Fourth 
gospel (so Stolten, /PTZ:, 1891, 150f.; Loisy, 30, 683f.; 
Holtzmann-Bauer on Jn 12”), or that the Philip of the Fourth 
gospel is an imaginary figure constructed out of the traditions 
about the evangelist (so, recently, Thoma, 764 f. ; Kreyenbiihl, ii. 
347f.; Weizsacker, and Schmiedel, ZBz. 3700-3701)? A third 
alternative, that there was only one Philip, and that the early 
fathers were right in thinking of Philip as both deacon and 
apostle (so, recently, Purchas, Johannine Problems, 56-67), is 
negatived by the evidence of Ac 85-40 which assumes that Philip 
the evangelist had not the apostolic power (81) of laying hands 
on converts and imparting the Spirit. The significant fact that 
the evangelist, whom Luke met at Czesarea (Ac 21%), had @vya- 
tépes Tecoapes wapGévo. zpopytevovoa, is the starting-point of 
any discussion on this problem, unless Ac 219 is held, as I now 
think unlikely, to be an interpolation (cp. HVT: 675). The evi- 
dence of Papias would be conclusive if only it were clear whether 
the Philip whom he mentions (see pp. 598, 603) was the apostle 
or the evangelist. In any case, he derived information at first- 
hand, not from this Philip but from the daughters of Philip (Eus 
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H. E. iii. 39. 9-10, ds 5é card. rods abrods 6 Tamias yevomevos, where 
Harnack and Corssen* rightly understand xpévovs after adrois). 
The probability is that his Philip was the apostle (of the Fourth 
gospel) ; but, even so, it does not follow that the daughters of 
Philip belonged to this Philip’s family.t Eusebius, who declares 
that they furnished Papias with some of his fantastic legends, 
assumes that they were; but this may be due to the fact that he 
confused both Philips, and it may be that only { Philip the 
evangelist had daughters, that they prophesied at Hierapolis, 
and that they represent the figures to which the Montanists 
appealed, and about which the later stories gathered. Whether 
the Fourth gospel or Papias already confused the two Philips or 
not, Polykrates and Proklus did, and after them the later church. 
The apostle in the second-century traditions fell heir to the 
prophetic and ascetic daughters of his namesake (cp. Salmon, 
INT. 313-315; Wendt on Ac 219, and McGiffert’s excellent note 
in his edition of Eusebius, on iii. 31). Polykrates, bishop of 
Ephesus (before the end of the second century), testifies that 
Philip the apostle, one of the great lights who had died in Asia, 
was buried in Hierapolis along with ‘his two aged virgin 
daughters,’ while ‘% érépa atrod Ovyaryp ev dyiw mvevpare roAurev- 
gauevn now rests at Ephesus’ (Eus. #. £. iii. 31=v. 24). 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 6. 52; Eus. H. £. iii. 30. 1) 
not only reckons Philip § with Peter among the married apostles, 
but adds, ras Ovyarépas dvdpdow eéédwxev. In the dialogue of 
Gaius and Proklus (quoted in Eus. A. £. iii. 31. 4), the four 
prophetic daughters of Philip are recorded to have been buried 
with their father at Hierapolis. Eusebius, who quotes all these 
passages, evidently identified the two Philips, as Tertullian had 
done before him, since (as is plain from the use of érdoroAovs in 


* ZNW., 1902, 289-299 (‘die Téchter des Philippus’). 

t The atmosphere of the marvellous in Ac 8 (cp. vv.7 ™ %) is certainly 
‘*in entire harmony with the stories which Papias gleaned at a later date from 
the daughters of Philip ” (Purchas, 60-61). 

ft It is just possible that Philip the apostle had also daughters, and that 
Clement of Alexandria preserves an independent tradition with regard to 
them ; but this leaves the confusion unaffected. The uncertainty of the text 
in Eusebius, as Schwartz points out (16f.), prevents us from laying too much 
stress on the variation in numbers between Polykrates and the other 
witnessses, 

§ He also declares (Strom. iii. 25) that the words in Lk 9® were spoken 
to Philip. 
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lil. 39: 1o=Ac 1) his description of Philip as rév drdcroAov 
(ili. 39. 9) refers to the narrower, not to the wider (Zahn, 
Forschungen, vi. 162f.; Drummond, 226), sense of the title. 
Did Polykrates and Proklus the Montanist already share this 
confusion? In all likelihood they did.* The Asiatic tendency 
to trace church origins and traditions directly to members of the 
twelve must have led at an early period to the substitution of 
Philip the apostle for his namesake the evangelist. } 

§ 3. Zhe argument from silence.—Leaving aside, for the 
moment, the evidence for John the apostle’s early martyrdom, 
and confining ourselves to the tradition of his longevity and 
residence in Asia Minor, we find the statements of Irenzeus, who 
is the first and chief witness for this tradition, confronted by a 
significant silence on the part of previous writers. Not merely 
is the entire early Christian literature down to Irenaeus silent upon 
any sojourn of the apostle John in Asia Minor,{ but*in one or 
two cases it is hardly possible that this silence could have been 
preserved, had such a long residence been known to the writers. 
The silence of Clemens Romanus upon the alleged contemporary 
sojourn of John the apostle in Asia Minor is of minor import- 
ance ; perhaps there was no occasion for him to mention the 
apostle, and his evidence alone is indecisive. Much more 
significant is the silence of Ignatius, especially when it is admitted 

* Lightfoot (Colossians, 45-47) and Drummond (pp. 226-227) especially 
hold that the Philip of Polykrates was the apostle. On the other side, cp. 
(in English) Selwyn’s Christian Prophets, 247 f. 

+ Schwartz (p. 17), who declines to follow Schmiedel in regarding the 
Philip of the Fourth gospel as imaginary, takes: his own way: ‘‘ Der antike 
Heroencult treibt auf christlichen Boden neue Bliithen; die Kleinasiaten 
haben den Apostel Philippus mit seinen Téchtern lange nach ihrem Tode, ja 
nach Papias, schwerlich vor 150, von Czesarea nach Hierapolis und Ephesus 
geschafft, wie in friiheren Zeiten sich die Stidte ihre Heroen in spateren ihre 
Heiligen holten.” 

¢ The tradition was first examined and rejected by Vogel (1801), 
Reuterdahl (de fontzbus hist. eccl. Eusebiane, 1826), Liitzelberger (dze kerch. 
Trad, uber den apost. Joh., 1840), and Keim (i. 211 f.). See Appendix S. 

§ He implies, however, that the apostolic age is over (42, 44), and there 
would be a certain awkwardness in his retrospective allusions to the apostles 
if one of the latter was still alive; ‘*I confess I find it hard to believe that 
one of the greatest apostles was still living, and residing in the very city from 
which Paul addressed his first letter to the Corinthians ” (Drummond, p. 216). 
This cuts on the whole against the hypothesis of the long-lived apostle in Asia 
Minor, and it would at least fit in with the early-martyrdom tradition ; but, 
at best, it is corroborative evidence. 
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that he knew the Fourth gospel (see pp. 577f.). Even in writing 
to the church of Ephesus, less than twenty years after John the 
apostle is supposed not only to have written the apocalypse and 
the Fourth gospel, but to have exercised ecclesiastical authority 
in the province, he never alludes to him.* Paul is the one 
apostle mentioned (ad. Zph. xii. 2, TavAov ovppitoro). The 
description of the Ephesian Christians (xi. 2) as ot kat tots 
droordAos mavrote cuvyveray ev Svvaper “Incod Xpicrod, would 
be incredibly vague if John the apostle had occupied the local 
position which later tradition assigned to him ; and in view of the 
prestige which, on this hypothesis, he enjoyed as the author of 
the apocalypse, it is out of the question to turn the evidence from 
the silence of Ignatius by conjecturing that John’s reputation had 
not yet risen to such a height as would have justified Ignatius in 
mentioning him along with Paul. The argument from silence 
requires very careful handling, but in the present case it is quite 
valid. No serious argument can stand against the conclusion that 
while Ignatius, like Papias, may have known the Fourth gospel, he 
did not know of any residence of John the apostle, as its author, 
in Ephesus. Even Hegesippus does not appear to have known 
of John’s longevity in Asia Minor; in describing the latter’s 
Ephesian career, Eusebius goes away from Hegesippus to 6 rév 
map Hpiv apxaiwv Adyos (ZZ. £. iii. 20. 9), which he would hardly 
have done if Hegesippus, who lay before him, had continued the 
tale in question. In short, the triple silence of Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius, and Hegesippus cannot be called accidental ; 
no satisfactory explanation of it is forthcoming, except the 
admission that none of them knew of John the apostle as a 
resident authority and author in Asia Minor towards the close 
of the first century. The John of Asia Minor at this period (cp. 
in addition to the authorities already cited, von Dobschiitz’s 
Probleme, 91 f.) is John the presbyter, a Jewish Christian disciple, 
originally a Jerusalemite, who taught and ruled with strictness 
in the local churches. His authority and influence created 
a ‘Johannine’ school or circle. He wrote the apocalypse (see 
pp. 513f.), and two notes of his (see pp. 475 f.) have survived, 
all written before the year 96 a.p, Later on, the church looked 
back to see in him, however, and in his earlier apostolic name- 
sake, not two stars but one. 


* “Some personal reference to St. John would have been natural in 
writing to the church at Ephesus” (GHD. i. 166 ; so Swete, /7'S, xvii. 377). 
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§ 4. Growth of the Johannine tradition.—The first clue to 
the mazes of this later Johannine tradition lies in the strong 
tendency, felt as soon as the canon began to be formed, to 
connect any gospel or epistle with the apostles, directly or 
indirectly. The apocalypse was probably the first of the 
“Johannine” writings to be associated with the name of the 
apostle. It claimed to be written by a certain John, and the 
casual remark of Justin, only half a century after its composition, 
shows how soon and how naturally the primitive tradition, even 
in Ephesus, had begun to substitute John the apostle for his 
namesake the presbyter. Since the apocalypse and the Fourth 
gospel came from the same school, and since their language had 
certain resemblances, it was natural that the uncritical piety of 
the second century should extend the apostolic authorship to the 
gospel as well, especially if its final edition had paved the way 
for this view of its origin; the first epistle naturally followed in 
the wake of the gospel, while the second and third epistles were 
drawn after the apocalypse or the larger epistle. Once the 
Domitianic date of the apocalypse was granted,—and this is 
practically unchallenged during the second century,—the identi- 
fication of John the seer with John the apostle went on apace, to 
cover the rest of the anonymous Johannine writings. His earlier 
sufferings did not amount to a red martyrdom ; he was banished 
by Domitian to Patmos, where he composed the apocalypse ‘de 
statu ecclesie’ (Ps.-Aug. Sezm. clxix. 2, Ps.-Isidore, Jerome, 
Primas. = metallo damnatus) ; after Domitian’s death he returned 
to Asia Minor under Nerva, where he wrote the Fourth gospel 
against Cerinthus ; finally (68 years after the death of Jesus ac- 
cording to Jerome, quoting “historia ecclesiastica” ; 70 years, Ps.- 
Isid.), he survived till Trajan’s reign. The last item in the tradition 
is commonly admitted to be more or less an inference. ‘We 
may observe that the tradition that John survived till the time of 
Trajan can hardly claim the same degree of certainty as that of 
his residence in Asia” (Drummond, p. 216). 

These deductions or inductions, under the influence of the 
apostolising tendency, would not have developed so rapidly, 
however, had there not been a tendency to confuse John the 
apostle and John the presbyter. This error, due to or fostered 
by the mistake of Irenzeus, threw practically the whole of the 
subsequent tradition out of focus. When all the ecclesiastical 
interests were running so strongly in this direction through an 
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age which was primarily interested in tradition for the sake of 
its utility in safeguarding the canonical authority of the New 
Testament writings and the apostolic authority of the twelve, it 
becomes less surprising that Irenzeus ignored the casual remark 
of Papias about John’s martyrdom, or that Eusebius in a later 
generation passed over it, perhaps as one of the zapdSoéa or 
puO@iKdérepa which he professed to find in the writings of the 
worthy bishop of Hierapolis. The remarkable thing really is 
that any traces of the early martyrdom should have been pre- 
served at all. The early criticisms passed on the Fourth 
gospel for its discrepancies with the synoptic narrative led to the 
legends of its composition after them as a “spiritual gospel,” 
written to supplement them (Schwartz, 44 f.), and this helps to 
explain how the tradition of John’s early. martyrdom * faded 
almost entirely from the church before that rival tradition of 
his long life in Ephesus, which made room for the composition 
of his gospel subsequent to the synoptists, by taking over item 
after item from the traditions of the presbyter. For the 
rise and growth of the second-century Christian tradition of 
the Ephesian John cannot be explained by recourse to fantasy 
and imagination. To account for the tradition, a definite 
historical figure must be assumed, one who lived to a great age 
in Asia Minor, and became an authority there, a John whose 
name and prestige counted highly in Asiatic circles. Thus, 
among the great lights who had fallen asleep in Asia, Polykrates 
numbers not only Philip but also "Iwdvvys, 6 ért 16 oriOos Tov 
kupiov dvarerwy, Os éyevnOn tepeds 7d méradov mehopexws Kal papTus 
kat diddocxados (Eus. H. £. iii. 31. 3, v. 24. 2). The wéradov 
phrase, unless it is an unauthentic interpolation (cp. Heinichen’s 
note and Liicke, 20 f.), is either due to the fanciful play of 
legend—Epiphanius (Aaer. xxix. lxxviii., following Hegesippus ?) 
decorates James also with it—or else furnishes a proof that the 
John in question had belonged to the sacerdotal order in Jeru- 


* One vague and confused echo of it may be heard in the occasional 
tradition that the apocalypse (see above, p. 505) was written very early. The 
remark of Epiphanius (li. 33: Tod dylov Iwdvvov mpd Kowuujoews adrod mpo- 
gnrevoavros év xpévors KXavilov Kalcapos cat dvwrépw [dvwrdrw, MSS], bre els 
Thy Ildruov vijcov bripxev) is a piece of evidence which is all the more striking 
since the Domitianic tradition was well known by that period. Schwartz (of. 
cit, 29f., 39f.) suggests that this Claudius-tradition may explain the well- 
known objection of Gaius, that when the apocalypse was written (z.¢. in the 
fourth year of Claudius), there was no Christian church at Thyatira. 
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salem. In any case it is as incompatible with John the apostle 
as the title * dida¢o0xados, which could hardly have been used of 
an apostle. Polykrates, indeed, calls Philip an apostle, but not 
John, and as he uses pdprus immediately afterwards of Polykarp, 
Thraseas, and Sagaris, it is probably employed here in the 
light of Apoc 1% Thus all the indications point to John 
the presbyter, who is further identified with the beloved disciple 
of the Fourth gospel. If this identification is right, it tallies 
with the hypothesis of Delff,t Harnack, and Bousset. If it 
is wrong, it is a fresh witness to the fusion of John the presbyter 
with John the apostle (ze. as the bosom-disciple, and perhaps 
as pdptus in the tragic sense). Since Polykrates in all like- 
lihood meant to describe John the apostle, the confusion is 
similar to that in the case of Philip whom he has just mentioned. 
The really doubtful point is to determine how far the last chapter 
of the Fourth gospel contributed to this result. Was this 
appendix (or, at any rate, 21%*%) a deliberate attempt by the 
Ephesian circle to claim for John the presbyter a gospel of John 
the beloved apostle, or vice versa? Or was the identification of 
the two men due to the misreading of the text by a later age? 
In short, does the appendix merely witness to a fusion already 
present, or was it one of the primary sources of the fusion? 
Either theory is tenable, and it depends upon the view taken of 
the gospel’s aim and original character which falls to be adopted. 
The former seems to me slightly preferable, but here as elsewhere 
in the literary criticism of the Fourth gospel one has to jump for 
conclusions,—if one is eager for them,—and that is usually to 
land in a bog of confusion. 


(2) The probability of Irenzeus having confused the son of Zebedee with 
the presbyter John depends not only upon the fact that the latter really 
existed,—a fact which it should be no longer necessary to prove,—but on the 
presbyter’s authority and residence in Asia Minor. The latter point is still 
disputed, on the ground that Papias does not expressly state it; and some 
critics, who admit the existence of the presbyter John, place him not in Asia 
Minor but in Syria or Palestine, partly on the grounds of supposed internal 
evidence drawn from the book of Revelation, partly because he is identified 
‘with some former priest called John (e.g. that of Ac 4°, cp. Ac 6”), partly 
because thereby the Judean tradition of the Fourth gospel is accounted for 





* It is a different thing when Polykarp is called diddoxados daroorodtKds 
kat mpopyrixéds (Mart. Polyk. 16). 

+ John (the priest of Ac 4°?), a man of priestly rank, composed the Fourth 
gospel before the fall of Jerusalem (SA., 1892, 83f.). See above, p. 566. 
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(so recently A. Meyer, Erbes, and Zurhellen). But when the apocalypse is 
assigned to John the presbyter, his Asiatic connection follows. There is 
certainly nothing in Papias to show that John was an Asiatic, or that he had 
even met him. Still, though wa@yrat was the earliest title assumed by the 
Christian Jews of Palestine, it does not follow that its application to Aristion 
and John the presbyter denotes their Palestinian Jocus, and the Ephesian /ocus 
of the Fourth gospel in its present form is indicated, not only by the external 
evidence of tradition, but by converging lines of internal evidence, e.g. the 
fact that it springs from the same circle or school as the apocalypse (itself an 
undoubtedly Asiatic document), the presence of the Ephesian Logos ideas, 
and of the controversy with the Baptist’s followers. 

(4) If the Fourth gospel was ranked by Papias as a standard for measuring 
the others (see above, p. 187), why did not Eusebius record his evidence? 
Was it because (Schwartz, 23 f.) the historian could not agree with the bishop’s 
tradition of the origin of the gospel as prior to Luke and Mark? Eusebius, 
on this hypothesis, would pass over the testimony of Papias because the latter, 
holding the early martyrdom of John, did not maintain the Ephesian 
residence and longevity of the apostle which, since Irenzeus and Clement, 
had become the dominant belief of the church. If so, this would also account 
for the puzzling failure of Irenzeus to employ such witness from Papias. 
The acquaintance of the latter with the Fourth gospel reappears in a curious 
argumentum of Codex Vatic. Alex. (quoted and discussed by Lightfoot, 
Essays on Supern. Relig. p. 210, and Burkitt, Zwo Lectt. om Gospels, 1901, 
Appendix ii.): euangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab 
Johanne adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus, 
discipulus Johannis carus, in exotericis—id est in extremis [z.¢. externis or 
extraneis] quinque libris retulit. This argumentum is obviously translated 
from the Greek, and its origin is pre-Hieronymian. It seems to cite Papias 
as the authority for a theory of the Fourth gospel’s origin which is allied to 
that of the Muratorian canon ; both probably go back to the Leucian Acta, or 
to an independent tradition playing on Jn 21%, The paragraph in the 
Muratorian canon, though mutilated or abbreviated, gives a clear sense: 
Cohortantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis dixit: conieiunate mihi hodie 
triduo, et quid cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum nobis enarremus. Eadem 
nocte reuelatum Andrez ex apostolis, ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes 
suo nomine cuncta describeret (‘* when his fellow-disciples and bishops 
exhorted him [to write a gospel-narrative?], he said: Fast with me for three 
days from to-day [cp. Ac 13%, Tert. de zeiun. 6] and let us tell one another 
what may be revealed to any one of us. That very night it was revealed to 
Andrew, one of the apostles, that John was to narrate all in his own name, 
while they were all to revise (or collate) it [dvaywwoxdvrwv rdévrwv]”). If 
the words et epzscopis were deleted, as a mere accommodation to the popular 
legend (so Schwartz), it would be possible to regard this paragraph as a claim 
for the collective and catholic authority of the twelve behind the gospel of 
John, or at least for the authority of a certain circle of disciples who were 
able personally to guarantee traditions of Jesus. The evolution of a tradition 
like the ‘Johannine’ is never entirely deliberate and literary ; motives of 
which men are seldom conscious combine to forward a tendency, once it has 
set in. Still, it throws up written statements which in their turn became 
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factors in the process of ecclesiastical definition or pious fancy. The naive 
testimony of the Muratorian canon belongs to this class, though intrinsically 
it is no more than a legendary amplification of Jn 21°**, interpreted in the 
light of the rising claim for the apostolic authorship of a gospel which 
is attributed to special inspiration and possibly credited, as the context 
implies, with completeness no less than chronological order. 

In the argumentum, ‘exotericis’ might be, of course, an error for 
* exegeticis,’—which would tally with the title of Papias’ work (see above, 
p- 599),—and Bousset (7ZZ., 1914, 104) is inclined to regard the allusion to 
Papias as authentic, since Papias would be protesting against a tradition that 
the gospel was only published after John’s death. If it really refers to some- 
thing that was in Papias, it must have alluded to the presbyter John, and as 
the tradition or opinion which it controverts goes back to a misunderstanding 
of Jn 21%, Papias must have regarded the presbyter as the author of the 
Fourth gospel—so Heitmiiller (ZVW., 1914, 200f.), who further suggests 
that the presbyters quoted by Clement of Alexandria (see above, p. 15) 
were the presbyters known to Papias. Clemen’s instinct is to accept the 
argumentum as genuine. Only, it was originally an epilogue to the apocalypse 
(manifestatum =revelatum=dmexahig0n), and transcribed by mistake as a 
prologue to the gospel, Bacon suggests (J/BZ., 1913, 194f., ‘The Latin 
Prologues of John’) ; he explains the protest against posthumous editing as 
applicable to the apocalypse no less than to the gospel, since the need for 
apostolic authority in the case of the apocalypse required either an early date 
for that book (prior to John the apostle’s martyrdom) or else posthumous 
publication. This ingenious theory certainly relieves us of the difficulty 
created by the prologue, when taken as referring to the gospel. The point 
is only of subsidiary interest. But its very obscurity serves to bring out the 
difficulty of securing anything like a fixed and firm tradition about Papias 
and the Fourth gospel in the second century, 
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A. On pp. 62-63. The Delphi inscription (cp. ZWTZ., 1912, 
345f.; W. P. Armstrong, Princeton Theological Review, ix. 290- 
298; Deissmann’s St. Paul, pp. 235f.; Bruston in RTQOR., 
1913, 122-140; Ramsay in Zxf.’ vii. 468 f., etc.) now seems to 
fix approximately Paul’s trial before Gallio at Corinth to 51-52 
A.D. I have inserted Brassac’s chronological scheme, in order 
to show how this new point of calculation affects the arrangement 
of the apostle’s life ; a comparison of it with Goguel’s is enough 
to show that there is still room for variations of opinion, but 
there certainly seem to be increasing difficulties in the way of 
dating, e.g., the Jerusalem Council earlier than 49 A.D. 


B. pp. 76f. The ingenious theory propounded by Harnack 
(SBBA., 1910, pp. 560f., and BINT. iv. 59), and tentatively 
adopted by Lake (ZZP. 83 f.), saves the genuineness of 2 Thess., 
but at too heavy acost. On this view, 2 Thess. was addressed to 
a minority (drapynv, 218) of the local church, z.e. to Jewish Chris- 
tians with whom his relations were less cordial and confidential 
than with the Gentile Christians. Hence the difference of tone 
and treatment in the two epistles. But, while this gives quite a 
good sense to t Th 5”, the existence of a Jewish Christian minority 
is not recognised in 1 Thess. ; indeed, that epistle is written for the 
whole church (1 Th 11), not specially for the Gentile Christian 
majority, and it is a desperate resource to question the authen- 
ticity of the address. Though dzapyyv is probably the correct 
reading (cp. EGT. iv. 50), it denotes the Christians at Thessalonica 
as compared with others to follow (cp. 3! and 14), and 2 Thess. 
never (e.g. in 13+, 3%) suggests that the readers formed a section 
in the local church. It is possible, in the light of Ac 17‘, that 
the earliest converts were Jewish Christians and that they were 
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afterwards outnumbered by Gentile Christians; but it is not 
necessary to assume that Gentile Christians, some of whom must 
have been proselytes, could not take such an interest in Jewish 
apocalyptic traditions as is presupposed in 2 Thess. Besides, as 
Professor Frame insists, the hypothesis does not really remove 
the psychological difficulty which occasions it, ‘for although the 
presence of reminiscences is adequately accounted for, the sur- 
prising similarity of the epistolary outline is not.” Even the 
terms of 1 Th 57” do not imply more than the existence of 
ordinary divisions, not even more than in 1 Co 1-2, 

Maurice Goguel’s (RR. lxxi. 248 f.) theory that 2 Thess. was 
really addressed to Berea, and that a copy of it at Thessalonica 
lost its original address, seems quite improbable. 


C. p. 169. This theory, that one or more of Paul’s letters 
may have been written from an imprisonment in Ephesus, has 
attracted some attention recently. It is not quite new (cp. p. 139), 
but never won serious notice till it had been re-stated by Albertz 
(cp. p. 169), B. W. Robinson (/BZ., 1910, 181-189), Deissmann, 
Goguel (RR. xvi. 330 f.), and Westberg (Zur Weutestamentliche 
Chronologie, 1911). These scholars discuss the salient data, and 
there is an argument between Professor Lake (Zx.8 viii. pp. 481 f.) 
and Professor Bacon (¢id. ix. pp. 235f.) which brings out the 
issues clearly. Neither the mention of the zpa:rapiov nor the 
allusion to ‘Czesar’s household’ in Philippians is incompatible 
with Ephesus, and, if Ph 3% is a reply to Judaisers, the Ephe- 
sian situation would suit the context. But, to put Philippians 
so early, is to face the difficulty of its silence on the great collec- 
tion for the Jerusalem ‘saints,’ which occupied Paul at that time; 
the supposed need of dating Philippians near the earlier epistles 
is not a convincing (see on p. 105) argument; and there is no 
reason which absolutely rules out the ordinary Roman hypothesis. 
The early tradition, e.g. of the Marcionite prologues, is in favour ~ 
of a Roman imprisonment as the occasion for the prison-epistles 
(“a Roma de carcere”), Even the apparent exception in the 
case of Colossians (“‘apostolus iam ligatus scribit eis ab 
Epheso ”) may be no more than apparent, since the words seem 
to imply that Paul, on his way to Rome as prisoner, passed 
through Ephesus. 

The bearing of the hypothesis on the epistles is mainly felt 
with regard to Philippians, which is dated from Ephesus in the 
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sixth decade by Albertz, Lake, Feine, and Goguel, especially ; 
Feine, putting Philippians between 1 and 2 Corinthians, relegates 
Ephesians and Philemon to the Czesarean captivity, while Robin- 
son assigns the latter epistles to the Ephesian imprisonment. The 
archzeological and literary details do not seem strong enough to 
bear the weight of any such hypothesis, in our present state of 
knowledge (cp. M. Jones, £x/.° x. 289 f., and E. W. Winstanley, 
ibid. ix. 481 f.). 


D. pp. 185f. The two-source theory had the honour of 
being condemned on June 26, 1912, by the Papal Biblical 
Commission, but even the serious criticism to which it has been 
subjected during recent years has not invalidated its right to be 
considered the best available working hypothesis, provided that 
it is stated in such a way as to allow for oral tradition operating 
alongside of the documents, and also in such a way as to avoid 
an ultra-literary narrowness of outlook. 

The most searching and elaborate attempt to investigate the 
rise and range of Q has been W. Haupt’s, in his Worte Jesu und 
Gemeindeueberlieferung (Leipzig, 1913). On this view, Q is a 
composite document successively issued in four editions, from 
¢ 50 A.D. onwards. Q! contains the address to the disciples 
(from Mt 10°, 78, ro7-, 518, 2426, 2438-15-22. 29-81. 84 and parallels) 
and the section on the reproof of the disciples (Mt 181%, 1927. 
and parallels). In Q?, a less particularistic edition, ¢ 55 A.D., 
additions had been made, eg. Mt 538: 21f- 28f. 614f., 528. 32. 30, 29, 
1819, 1720, besides material bearing on the disputes between 
Jesus and the Jewish authorities (preserved in Mk 21-28, 31-6. 22-30, 
qi-ld, QU-18. 15, yo%12. 17-81, py 15-17. Wf, y 91-27. 85-40 and parallels). Q2 
was known to Paul. (Q* consists of ethical church teaching, ze. 
the bulk of the non-Marcan Q material in Matthew and Luke. 
It was post-Pauline, ¢. 70 A.D., and compiled from Q! and Q? 
(in expanded form) and also from an earlier (¢ 50 A.D.) docu- 
ment G (ze. Grundschrift) employed by Mark, and later by 
Matthew and Luke. Mark’s gospel, ¢ 70 A.D., was composed 
from this G, a Jewish Christian source, and S, a special source of 
Hellenistic character and mainly narrative (not earlier than 
44 A.D.—on account of 1o*’—and not later than 60 a.p.). Mark, 
however, did not know Q*. And even when Matthew used it 
(after 100 A.D.), he did so in a further redaction of G+ Q!4+Q?+ 
Q’, which emanated from a somewhat reactionary Jewish Chris- 
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tian circle after 70 A.D. Luke’s gospel (¢ too A.p.) used G and 


Q’ and also a special narrative source L (¢ 80 A.p.) = 15-252, 
30-6 10-160. 19-20 416-80 g1-ll yll-I7, Q1-8° g51-56, yol. 17-20, 38-42, 7 27-28 


1249-50, y31-9.31-88, yyll-19, yol-10. 28, 37-98, 41-44 9 787-88 9 23-6. 14-18, 21.28. 
31-83, 85-40. 43-44, 48-52a, 58b, 9 21-2. 4-7, 11-12, 16-19. 28b-25, 29-834, 34a. 35a, 86-37, 
39-48, 46b-49. 55-56, 41-9 11-83. 95-48, As an example of how the 
source-division works out, we may take the twelfth chapter of 
Mark: vv.!-8! are assigned to Q?, vv.%2-54 to Mark himself, vv.35-40 
to Q? again, and vwv.*!4 to S._ In the first chapter G is assigned 
vv.2%8-4.7-18.35-45, Ffaupt’s scattered remarks are more instructive 
than his general theory, which is intricate to the verge of unreality. 
He tends to throw the best things in the gospels late. Mark 
used Q, but the reason why he passed over so much that Matthew 
and Luke preserved from it was that Q did not then contain such 
pearls as the Sermon on the Mount. Hence Q? is overloaded, 
and, by an equally perverse process of argument, the “small Apoca- 


lypse” forms part of Q'. What Haupt has succeeded in doing is | 


to clear up some points in Mark, and to bring out the fact (see 
above, p. 196) that Q was not identically the same at all periods. 
But the latter thesis is exaggerated. There is really no case 
made out for Q! at all. For critical estimates of the monograph, 
see Bousset (7ZZ., 1915, 220 f.) and J. H. Wilkinson (Review of 
Theology and Philosophy, ix. 542-551). 

According to Buckley (see p. 179), Q was the ultimate source 
for two non-Marcan documents—MQ, used by Matthew for his 
discourses, and T, a gospel employed as a framework by Luke, 
who used Q, if at all, sparingly. This view tends to the decom- 
position of Q, and the process is carried fully out by Spitta (see 
p. 179), who finds G (the Grundschrift of the gospels) best 
represented in Luke. G was the Greek version of an originally 
(apostolic?) Aramaic document (40-44 A.D.), based on the 
evidence of eye-witnesses. To it Luke added 1~2, 9°’—-1814, and 
a number of passages like 422-8, s1-11, 71-15. 86-50 912-17, yo1-85. 45-46. 

" gQT-l8. 24-27, 41-46, 926-12, 89-48, 9418-85, Another version of the 
Aramaic source passed into Mark through an Ur-Marcus, and it 
is this Ur-Marcus, not our canonical Mark, on which Matthew 
and Luke draw (cp. Case in A/7Z., 1913, 431 f., and Iverach in 
ET., 1913, 161f.). Such a position is not far from that of 
Burton (see pp. 178, 198, and /BL., 1912, 95 f.), who holds that 
the two-source theory should be replaced by a multiple-document 
hypothesis, and that the main sources, apart from Mark, used by 
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Matthew and Luke were G (a Galilean document) and P (a Perean 
source). 

On the ordinary view of Q, see G. H. Gilbert (Z/, 1912, 
‘The Jesus of Q’), Granger’s papers on their contents (Zx. 
1915-1917), and F. W. Worsley (Zhe Apocalypse of Jesus, 1912, 
pp. r12f., on ‘The Apocalyptic Element in Q’). 


E. pp. 212f. None of the recent attempts made to date 
the three synoptic gospels before 70 a.D. moves me one inch 
from the position outlined on pp. 212f., 311f. Harnack’s essay 
(BIT. iv. pp. 90-135) to place Matthew prior to 70 A.D. cannot 
be carried through, as he admits, without recourse to interpola- 
tions. His interpretation of Lk 194", 207% hardly amounts to 
more than a piece of special pleading; and the relationship 
between Luke and Josephus is not weighed impartially—in 
fact, it is not weighed at all. The pre-7o date assigned to Luke 
by Koch (Die Abdbfassungszeit d. Lukantschen Geschichiswerk, 
1911), who places the Gospel in 61-62 and Acts in 63, Torrey 
(see below), Plooij (see p. 304), and others (e.g. Allen in DAC. 
i. 474f.: Luke= 47-60, Mark = 30-50, Matthew=c. 50), is not 
a stable position (cp. M. Jones, Zx.8 vii. 193 f., on Harnack’s 
statement), much less the assigning of Mark (cp. A. T. 
Robertson, £x7.§ xv. 197 f.) to ¢ 50 4.D., or of Matthew (Ayles, 
Interpreter, 1916, 170f.) to 63-66 A.D. It is another matter, of 
course, when Spitta dates his Grundschrift not later than the 
opening years of the fifth decade (see above, p. 203). 

I ought to have quoted the Irenzus passage in full: 
“Matthew published his gospel-writing (ypadyy ectayyeAiov) 
among the Hebrews in their own language, while Peter and Paul 
were in Rome preaching the gospel and founding the church 
(edayyeArCopévwv Kal Oewedvodvtwv tiv éxxAynoiav). After their 
. decease (€£odov), Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also 
wrote and transmitted to us what Peter had preached, while 
Luke, the attendant of Paul (6 d«éAovfos IlavAov) recorded in 
a book the gospel preached by Paul. Afterwards John the 
disciple of the Lord, who also reclined on his bosom, published 
the gospel while he was residing at Ephesus in Asia.” The 
meaning is that neither Peter nor Paul wrote gospels; this was 
done for them by Mark and Luke. It is specially noted that 
they did not write until after the death of their apostolic 
authorities, unlike Matthew, who wrote during their mission at 
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Rome. Thus Irenzus shows that all the three synoptic gospels 
had apostolic authority ; though Matthew’s alone was composed 
during the lifetime of Peter and Paul, yet Mark and Luke 
carried on the Petrine and Pauline witness. There is a secondary 
distinction between Peter and Paul’s oral ministry and the 
writing of gospels, but this does not invalidate the natural sense 
of the passage as given above. 


F. pp. 252-253. A considerable amount of attention has 
been paid recently to the supposed interpolation in 1627-20, 
The shakiness of the argument from silence is recognised by A. 
Dell (2VW., 1914, 1-49), who admits that Justin does pre- 
suppose v.'® at least; the freedom used by Irenzeus gave 
him no occasion to quote the passage verbally, and the first 
explicit discussion is in Tertullian’s de pudicitia (21). Grill’s 
view was that the interpolation is dual; first v.17 was added 
before 150 A.D. (cp. Justin’s Dial. 100), and then wy.1819 
(unknown to Irenzeus, 111. 18. 4). This is partially followed by 
Soltau, and by Schnitzer (Hat Jesus das Papstum gestiftet?3 1910, 
pp. 72f.). The less radical view that the passage is a 
Matthzean (Petrine?) supplement to the primitive Marcan text, 
but not an interpolation from the second century, is favoured 
by B. W. Bacon (£x.8 xiii. 1-23) and Lake (ZEZP. 377). 
Guignebert (Za Frimauté de Pierre et la Venue de Pierre a 
Rome, Paris, 1909) regards vy.'*!9 as an interpolation made by 
some early second-century editor, who availed himself of an 
apocryphal logion in order to buttress the ecclesiastical idea 
of Peter’s primacy, and D. Volter (Das Bekenntniss d. Petrus, 
Strassburg, 1911) looks on the passage as a Petrine equivalent 
for Paul’s claim in Gal 11-6—a relationship which is exactly 
reversed by Dom Chapman (Revue Bénédictine, 1912, 133-147); 
who finds that Gal 1-2 presupposes an acquaintance with the 
saying in question. F. Dibelius (Das abendmahi, 1911, pp. 63 f.) 
connects the rock-saying with the prediction of 2 Es 13° (based 
on Dan 2*°) that the messiah would “cut out for himself a great 
mountain ”—which is as far-fetched as the anti-papal or pro- 
Petrine ecclesiastical hypothesis. The latter led even scholars 
like Baur (Paul, Eng. tr. i. 369 f.) and Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 246; 
Ro 1519428 “have been either bodily interpolated or very 
much modified by a Roman bishop of the second century, who 
wished by this correction to limit Paul’s relations with Rome and 
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thereby to give scope to the Roman Peter-legend which was 
growing up in his time”) into hallucinations and suspicions 
about the text of Ro 15. 


G. pp. 260-261. I leave this section as it was written. 
But the whole problem of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
has been re-set in a phase of recent criticism which I have 
discussed in DAC. i. pp. 489-494. 

With regard to the supposed relation between this Gospel and 
the canonical Matthew, in the early stages of the transmission 
from the vernacular into Greek, Professor Margoliouth (Zx/.8 vii. 
61f.) conjectures that the original Hebrew gospel of Matthew 
passed through a Syriac version, largely preserved in the 
Lewisian Syriac text, before it was employed in the Greek 
Matthew. 


H. p. 265. The omission of Mk 6-86 is. of extreme 
importance for the general relation between Luke and Mark. It 
starts a problem which has suggested a variety of solutions (cp. 
GHD. ii. 156f.). The unity of the style tells against the obvious 
suggestion (Wright, Williams in OSS. 417f., Holdsworth in 
Gospel Origins, 154f., Spitta, pp. 218 f., Wendling, etc.) that it 
may not have formed part of the Mark which Luke had before 
him. Another theory is that the omission was accidental, Luke’s 
eye being caught by the second story of the feeding (8!%2!) or 
by the second (8?) allusion to Bethsaida (so, recently, J. M. 
Thompson, Zhe Miracles of the New Testament, pp. 81-83). 
The probability is that it was intentional, however; indeed, 
if we cannot accept the ingenious view that Luke left out the 
passage because he felt he had no room for it (e.g. Sanday, 
OSS. 24 f.: “I have little doubt that St. Luke was conscious of 
being pressed for space, and that he felt obliged to economise 
his materials”), we are reduced to the hypothesis that the 
omission was deliberate. Various reasons have been assigned. 
Luke, according to Wernle (Syuoptische Frage, 5), ¢.g., left out 
81-10 as a doublet ; 81-18 he already possessed in another source ; 
71-23 was of no interest to his readers, and he tends elsewhere 
to omit such Jewish discussions ; 774°? was not in accord with 
his universalism, and the two cures were “zu derb und vulgiren 
fiir den. spiteren Glauben.” This is practically the line taken 
by von Soden (JWT. 168 f.), Buckley (pp. 61 f.), Goguel, Loisy, 
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Wellhausen (Z7n/.2 54), and Sir John Hawkins (OSS. 60-74), 
among others. The last-named scholar gives particularly 
adequate reasons for holding that the contents of the section 
might have been considered by Luke either “unsuitable for his - 
Gospel, or at least not so suitable for it as other materials which 
he had ready for use.” He admits that the omission may have 
been accidental, to begin with; ‘“ Luke may first have missed 
this division of Mark by opening his MS at the wrong place,” 
and then, after discovering his mistake, may have felt, on examin- 
ing the section, that it was needless to go back and fill up the gap. 
But the stress of the explanation falls on the intentional motive. 
W. Richmond (£x¢#.8 ii. 547 f.) adds that Luke did not care to 
reproduce the stories of Jesus journeying to avoid a crisis, and 
that he made the omission in order to “ bring into relief what was to 
him the turning-point of the history of the Ministry, viz. the time 
at which our Lord began to face and to foretell the Passion, and 
so, not only to make space for, but to lead up to his one great 
addition to the record of this time in ‘the Great Interpolation.’” 
At any rate, since Mk 81-12 and 81421 are caught up by Luke later, 
in reverse order (125456, 1158_y21), it seems difficult to believe 
that he did not possess them in their Marcan form or in a source 
like Q. This seems clear on various grounds. The weight of 
evidence tells in favour of the hypotheses which assume that 
Luke, for some reason or other, passed over matter which lay 
before him. 


J. pp. 273-274. Lk 9°!—18'4, according to Bartlet (OSS. 
351 f.) and Maurenbrecher (Von Jerusalem nach Rom, 1911, pp. 
262 f.), is a special source which originated with Philip ; accord- 
ing to Streeter (OSS. 189f.), it is mainly excerpted from Q; 
according to E. W. Parsons (4 Historical Examination of Some 
NVon-Markan Elements in Luke, Chicago, 1914, pp. 16-62), it is 
a special document emanating from the Jerusalem church before 
50 or 55 A.D. Dean Rockwell Wickes (Zhe Sources of Luke's 
Perean Section, Chicago, 1912) had carried the analysis so far as 
to distinguish the materials which Matthew had used, from a 
second ‘ Judean’ document only known to Luke (10°07, 7218-20, 
1319, pql6-24, yol-82 7615. 19-81, yy12-19 789-14a, yol-l0 etc.); but 
the criteria do not seem quite conclusive. Colonel Mackinlay 
(St. Luke's Threefold Narrative of Christs Last Journey to 
Jerusalem, 1911) conjectures that 4°!—ro#, 114-1474, 14%—-20}8 
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are parallel accounts of the same journey; but the triple 
accounts of Paul’s conversion in Acts are not on the same plane, 
and the relation of Luke to his sources becomes confused and 
unintelligible on this ingenious hypothesis, as on that of Spitta 
(Die Synoptische Grundschrift, 1912, 465 f.). 


K. p. 285. The title, I[paées, had come over from 
biographies of heroes like Hannibal and Alexander; a book 
like Acts, in its formal literary aspect, is not so novel a 
departure as Luke’s first book, the Gospel. There are partial 
analogies in earlier literature, even for the gospel-form. Biography 
began ‘‘ when the disciples of Aristotle and Epicurus exerted them- 
selves to find out and record the lives of their masters. But bio- 
graphy in our sense—the complete writing of a life year by year 
with dates and documents—was never practised at all in antiquity. 
Think of the Gospels, of Acts, even of ‘Tacitus’s Life of Agricola. 
They are different one from another, but they are all unlike any 
modern biography in their resolute indifference to anything like 
completeness. Ancient ‘ Lives’ as a rule select a few great deeds, 
a few great sayings or discourses ; they concentrate upon the last 
years of their subject and often especially upon his death” 
(G. G. A. Murray, Zurifides, pp. 20-21). This illustrates what 
has been said above (pp. 45f.) on the literary forms which 
preceded the Gospels and Acts. If Plutarch is reckoned in, some 
modification would be necessary. But, even apart from Plutarch, 
there are anticipations of the kind of writing which we meet in 
the Lucan writings in particular. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in 
the first century B.c., praises the historian Theopompus of Chios 
for providing his readers not only with the facts of history but 
with information about Bious avdpGv Kai mpdges kal téAn Kal Tvyas 
(Zp. ad. Pompeium, vi.), and Theopompus was not alone in this. 
Professor Rhys Roberts cites a remark of Kaibel about Memnon 
of Chios, in the first century a.p. ‘He wrote the history of his 
native town of Heraclea with the special purpose of depicting 
the mpdées, 70y, Bio, and réAn of the local tyrants. This 
moralising aim distinguishes him from his source Nymphis; it 
makes him resemble Plutarch rather than an historian at all.” 
The combination of personal allusions (‘we’-sections) and 
narrative is fully illustrated from Greek and Roman literature 
by Norden (pp. 316f.). He assumes that a Lucan izépvnpa of 
this kind formed the groundwork of Acts, but that the editor of 
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these memoirs employed some other sources. To illustrate the 
close of Acts before describing the death of Paul, he (pp. 37f.,, 
332) points to the fact that apparently the account of Apollonius 
by Damis ended also before the death of Apollonius, and that 
Philostratus carried it forward just as Eusebius (7. £. ii. 22) did 
with Luke’s history. The two instances are not parallel, but 
the suggestion is worth weighing in the light of what is argued 
above on pp. 312 f. 


L. pp. 286f. By way of reaction against the vogue of 
source-criticism, Professor C. C. Torrey (Zhe Composition and 
Date of Acts, 1916) has suggested that 1?~-15%° represents the 
translation of an Aramaic source, emanating from the Jerusalem 
church, which designed to show “how Antioch became the 
first great Gentile centre of Christianity.” Luke then supple- 
mented this “translation of a single document—a lucky find— 
by a very brief outline of Paul’s missionary labours, enlivened by 
miscellaneous personal reminiscences.” ‘The former document 
is to be dated in 49-50 A.D., since its author (15°) did not 
know Silas had accompanied Paul on a new tour. Luke is 
supposed to have come across it in Rome about 62 a.D., and 
to have treated it cautiously and reverently ; it was the discovery 
of this document indeed which prompted him to write the sequel 
to his gospel (already composed in 60-61 A.D.). 

The linguistic evidence led by Professor Torrey certainly 
seems to clear up some difficulties in the text of 17—15%%, and 
he has made a distinct contribution to our knowledge of the 
Aramaic substratum of these chapters. ‘The value of his work 
lies in the proof that the text is often unintelligible apart from 
some Aramaic source, and that a consideration of this factor is 
at least as fruitful as mere dissection of the Greek text. At the 
same time, he has not succeeded in ruling out the possibility 
that 11-15%° did not contain more than one Aramaic source ; 
the homogeneity of the section is not self-evident, and probably 
the most hopeful line of advance is to combine his own results 
with a more reserved reliance on different sources (cp. W. J. 
Wilson in Harvard Review, 1918, 74f.). The conjectures about 
Luke’s acquaintance and use of the document are also speculative. 
Why should Luke have treated this so differently from his sources 
in the Gospel? And how did it first reach him in Rome, of 
all places? Finally, the attempt (pp. 68f.) to date both the 
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third Gospel and Acts prior to 70 A.D. is not more successful than 

usual (see above, p. 625). Professor Bacon lays stress upon 
the assumption of homogeneity in the two parts of the book 
(A/T., 1918, pp. 1-23), which he is disposed to regard as 
unproven and damaging. The familiar difficulties about re- 
translating into an Aramaic dialect have also (cp. Vosté, RB., 
1917, 300-303) to be faced. 


M. pp. 292f. The existence of a source for the Stephen- 
section is admitted by R. Schumacher in his recent study on 
Der Diakon Stephanus (1910), § 2; see further on this point 
Pahncke’s essay in SX. (1912) pp. 1-38, M. Jones (Zx#.8 xiii. 
161f.), J. Weiss (Orc. 121f.), and E. F. Scott’s Beginnings of 
the Church (1914), pp. 224f. The radical treatment of ch. 8 
is countered by K. Pieper in his monograph on Die Simon- 
Magus Pericope (1911), and the position of Simon discussed in 
Ramsay’s Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness 


of NT (1915), pp. 117f. 


N. pp. 307-309. The character of the decree is still (cp. 
Exp." iii. 564 f.) debated hotly. So far as its form is concerned, 
the point is that it is conveyed in a letter, not in the wake of an 
introductory letter. Verses 22 f. are “‘a letter introducing to the 
notice of the readers a formal decree, though the decree is not 
appended to the letter as was usually the case, but is worked 
into the latter portion of the epistle itself” (Hicks, Classical 
Review, i. 45). With regard to the contents, it is a fair 
hypothesis, which answers most of the requirements of the 
context, to suppose that it was a food law, with some conces- 
sions or accommodations for the sake of preserving or restoring 
unity. Thus the force of the ydp in v.”! is not, “this regula- 
tion is meant for the Gentile Christians, because the Jewish 
Christians do not need it,” but “this is to be observed by the 
Gentile Christians because the existence of scruples among 
Jewish Christians or Jews renders it necessary if they are to live 
in harmony.” This appears to be more relevant to the general 
situation than a moral statement, that is, if Gal 2 and Ac 15 are 
equated. Also it obviates the necessity of deleting kal avixrdy 
as a later insertion. As for eidwAovrwy and the incorporation of 
the Gentiles in the kingdom of God, there is an informing note 
by Wellhausen in his Kleinen Propheten (p. 183) on Zec 97; a 
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modern illustration of the difficulty raised by such food may be 
seen in the pages of Francis Parkman’s Jesuits in North America 
(ch. xvi.), where he describes how a French priest Joques, who 
was captured by the Red Indians and forced to share their life, 
preferred to starve rather than to partake of the game they caught. 
“The game was devoted to Areskoui, their god, and eaten in his 
honour. Joques would not taste the meat offered to a demon.” 

The strongest objector in English to the hypothesis of a food 
law is Lake (ZZP. 30f., 48f.), and its thoroughgoing defender 
is K. Six (Des Apostel-Dekret, 1912), who seems to me to have 
practically proved his case. The subject is discussed from 
various angles by F. Dibelius (SX., 1914, pp. 618 f.), Preuschen 
(ZN W., 1913, pp. I-22: wopveta = prostitutio sacra), Sanday (Zxf.§ 
vi. 289 f.), Bacon (Zxf.8 vii. 40 f.), and Maurice Jones (Zx.8 v. 
242 f., vi. 66f.). Harnack’s statement of the problem is subjected 
to damaging criticism by Sanday (in Theol. Studien Theodor Zahn 
dargebracht, 1909, pp. 317f.) and Clemen (//. viii. 793 f.). 
The survey of the data by Watkins (St. Pauls Fight for Galatia, 
pp. 203f., 230f., 243f.) is both thorough and well-balanced. 
The recent discussion by Achelis (Uvc. pp. 45 ff.) agrees with 
the hypothesis above. Achelis draws attention to the fact that 
the omissions are even more significant than the inclusions; 
fortunately for Christianity, for example, neither the observance 
of the Sabbath nor the prohibition of pork was inserted in this 
list of demands made by Jewish Christianity upon paganism at 
the threshold of the church. He inclines to believe that a 
better setting for the decree, however, lies in the later period of 
' Ac 21% (see above, pp. 307-308). J. Weiss (Uvc. pp. 192f, 
235 f.) also places the decree later, when Silas was in Jerusalem 
after the second mission-tour, but his reconstruction of the 
situation rests upon an unsatisfactory treatment of the sources; 
thus in Ac 15 he finds two documents used by the author—one 
an Antiochene source (15!-*-!%), the other, a fragment also, from 
a source which included 12, 9*!-43, rol-r1!8 This second 
(155-11. 18) source originally had nothing to do with Paul, and 
has been edited unchronologically by the final author of Acts. 
It is disappointing to find criticism of such a character still being 
devoted to the structure of the book. 


O. p. 430. In /&Z. (1911) 129f., C. R. Williams shows that 
there is no linguistic evidence to justify the separation of 13 
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from 1-12. But 13?%%5is a problem by itself. Both Slot and 
Seeberg hesitate to regard it as part of the original homily. 
Torrey (/BL., 1911, 137f.), after refuting the ‘feminine’ hypo- 
thesis of Harnack and Rendel Harris (see above, pp. 441f.), 
proceeds to argue that 1-12 is the transcript of a sermon, to 
which 1317-1619 were added, before the middle of the second 
.century, by some editor who wished: to imply that the entire 
work was Paul’s. The absence of any tradition associating 
Barnabas and Rome is one count against the view of Dibelius 
that 1-12 was originally a sermon of Barnabas to Jewish 
Christians at Rome, which was afterwards written out (with 
the addition of 13) for the benefit of Gentile Christians at 
Antioch. | 

The plea for Prisca’s authorship (pp. 441f.) is urged but 
not strengthened by M. A. R. Tuker (Vineteenth Century, 
Ixxviii. pp. 81f.: ‘The Gospel according to Prisca’), who de- 
clines to admit any collaboration by Aquila. Prisca wrote in 
her own name and in that of Aquila to the household-church in 
Rome, and this explains the anonymity of the epistle. “One of 
these early busybodies who occupied themselves in destroying 
the traces of women’s part in evangelisation struck out its 
superscription and subscription, but no false name was inter- 
polated. Had it been possible to count upon any tradition 
that Aquila wrote the letter or had any real part in it, it would 
have come down to us as ‘of Aquila and Priscilla.” 

The connection with Clemens Romanus (see above, pp. 
430-431) is sharpened by E. J. Goodspeed’s theory (/AZ., 1911, 
157-160) that, as Hebrews was addressed to Roman Christians, 
‘“‘y Clement is written under the spur of its challenge,” as ‘‘the 
response of the Roman church to the stirring call of Hebrews to 
Christian teachership and leadership.” 


P. p. 525. All attempts to establish affinities between 
Stoicism and the New Testament, however, require to be taken 
with a strong caveat like that of Lagrange, in AP. (1912) 5f., 
192f., or of W. Capelle (ZZZ., 1913, 166: “im Grunde das 
Neutestamentliche Christenthum und die Stoa—trotz aller 
Aehnlichkeiten und Anklange—vollig inkommensurable Grossen 
sind”). Recent research, in the case of the Johannine prologue, 
has tended to lay more emphasis upon the affinities between it 
and the older Wisdom-thought of Judaism (cp., ¢g., J. Rendel 
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Harris, Zhe Origin of the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel, 1917 ; also 
F, Granger’s paper on ‘The Semitic Element in the Fourth 
Gospel,’ Zx,® xi. 349 f.). 


Q. pp. 551f. It is by no means sufficient to censure the 
arbitrariness of some critical reconstructions (cp. A. E. Brooks, 
Cambridge Biblical Essays, 322f.), or to bring out features of , 
unity which are often ignored by analysts (cp. E. Stange, Die 
Eigenwart d. Joh. Produktion, 1915), or to enumerate mutually 
destructive theories and content oneself with a negative attitude 
(cp. Belser, Z’Q., 1911, 404f., 568f.). ‘‘ This gospel is itself the 
seamless robe of which it tells, and though men may cast lots 
for it they cannot rend it”—so Strauss wrote over forty years 
ago (Gesammelte Schriften, vii. 556), and his word is applauded 
by many who are at variance with his views of the gospel. But 
criticism has moved since he wrote. The most recent and 
serious opposition to the entire source-theory is B. Weiss’ 
Das Johannes Evangelium als Einheitliches Werk geschichtlich 
erklart (1912). But the trend of investigation has been mainly 
in the opposite direction. Even so conservative a scholar as 
Belser, ¢.g., conjectures (7Q., 1912, 32-58) that Aristion, the 
author of Mk 16%, was responsible for the glosses in 53-4, 753f., 
19°, 2124-25, and this may be taken as the very minimum. Next 
to this are the theories (cp. R. H. Strachan, ZZ. xxvii. 22 ff.) 
which posit editorial revision as the clue to most of the irregu- 
larities; a fair specimen of this class is J. M. Thompson’s 
hypothesis (developed in Zxf.° xi. 34, xiv. 214 f., etc.), though it 
differs from most of its companions in making the editor not the 
original author of the appendix alone but of the entire gospel. 

The method followed by critics like Spitta and Wendt is at 
any rate more sympathetic and intelligent than that of Soltau 
(p. 560), who has reproduced once more (ZVW., 1915, 24-53) 
his analysis of the gospel into a series of editorial additions 
made to an earlier collection of the sayings and speeches of 
Jesus. I can only repeat of this what I have said elsewhere 
(H7. xiv. 190-191), that Soltau’s literary judgment does not 
inspire confidence. Lord Jeffrey once said in a notorious article, 
that you might look long enough among the nervous and manly 
lines of Burns before you found any stuff about dancing daffodils. 
What Wordsworth’s deep mind was to Jeffrey, devotion to Christ 
is to Soltau ; he cannot forgive its presence in the Fourth gospel, 
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and his highest praise is for the few ‘synoptic’ passages in 
which that ‘stuff’ is not obvious. The result is an intricate 
and unsatisfactory analysis, as one might expect from the 
criteria employed. 


R. pp. 581f. The date of the Fourth gospel no longer 
rouses much discussion, but two passing divergences from the 
ordinary view, one archeological and one literary, may be 
chronicled. In a crypt of the Catacomb of St. Priscilla, there 
is a fresco representing the Raising of Lazarus; it is argued (cp. 
C. D. Lamberton, Zhemes from St. John’s Gospelin Early Catacomb 
Painting, Princeton, 1911) that this Capella Graeca dates from 
+100 A.D., and that therefore the Fourth gospel, from which 
alone (it is supposed) such a theme could be derived, must have 
been in circulation at Rome before the close of the first century 
A.D. From the literary side, Windisch (in an article on the 
duration of Christ ministry, ZVW., 1911, 141-175) concludes 
that the Fourth gospel does not exhibit any signs of acquaintance 
with the synoptists, and that therefore it must be dated between 
80 and 100 A.D. 


S. pp. 613f. No recent investigation of the Johannine 
problem has been carried through, but I gladly cite a corrobora- 
tion of the argument offered above, from the pen of so cautious 
and conservative a scholar as the late Professor Swete, who, 
shortly before his death, summed up as follows: “We do not 
appear to have any convincing proof of the identity of the Apostle 
John with John of Ephesus, or even of the residence of the 
former at Ephesus towards the end of the first century. 
Whether John of Ephesus is to be identified with the zpeofurepos 
"Iwavvns of Papias is uncertain; that he was an apostle in the 
narrower sense, is at least. ‘not proven.’ The gradual applica- 
tion to him of the title ‘apostle’ with or instead of 6 palyrys 
Tov kupiov seems to have arisen from a loose use of the higher 
designation, coupled with a desire to do honour to the memory 
of the greatest teacher the Asian Church had known after the 
passing of St. Paul” (/ZS. xvii. 375-378). 
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Austen, Jane, 37. 
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Pastoral epp., 417-418 ; 
Hebrews, 431. 
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Cain, 349, 354- 

Cainites, 354. 
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Caligula, 81, 489 f., 494. 

Calvin on date of ‘Galatians, 102. 
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criticism, 4f.; 8f.; order and 
arrangement in, 13 f. 

Carpocratians, 211, 353 f., 361. 

Cassiodorus, I, 16, 18, 329. 
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the Fourth gospel, 582. 
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336; on Judas and the Didaché, 
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Chiasmus, 167. 

Chiliasm, 167, 362, 408 f. 
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of Mark; 233 f.; of Ephesians, 
384 f.; of Fourth gospel, 525 f., 
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of I John, 584 f., 591 f. 
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Diatribé, the literary, 46 f., 463 f. 
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428, 458 f. 
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139 f., 369, 496, 571. 
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Elizabeth, 270 f. 

Emmett, C. W., on Romans, 141. 
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Enoch, the Slavonic, and the NT, 
25, 36, 497, 577. 
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Epictetus, 46 f., 113. 

Epicurus, correspondence of, 48. 
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of, 336, 337, 457, 406, 482; of 
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James, 472; on Apocalypse, 
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Erbes, on last days of Paul, 138 ; 
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Eschatology, in 1 Thess., 72; in 
2 Thess., 78 f. ; in Apocalypse, 
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baptismal formula, 253; on 
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Matt., 248 f. 


Faith, in Galatians, 87f.; in 
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411; in I John, 591 f. 

Faye, E. de, on Apocalypse, 489. 
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Paul, 63; on 2 Thess., 80; on 
3 John, 477; on t John, 584. 
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194, 230 f., 258, 330, 453. 
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539. 
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1 John, 500, 589 f.; date of, 
Appendix R. 

Francis of Assisi, 188, 464. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 609. 

Freer-logion, the, 242. 


Gabbatha, 550. 
Gaius, in NT., 477. 
Gaius of Rome, and Johannine 


tradition, 498 f., 511, 532. 

Galatia, 90 f., 327. 
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83-107; and Romans, 146; 
and Acts, 307 f.; and 1 Peter, 
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Galen, 264, 297, 299. 
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(Mark), 224-225 (Mark), 246- 
248 (Matt.), 264 f. (Luke), 520 f. 
(Fourth gospel). 
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Gardner, Percy, on Lucan mira- 
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in 1 Tim., 406, 408 f. 

Georgios Hamartolos, 603-604. 

Gifford, E. H., on Romans, 16, 
138. 

Glaukias, 188, 331. 
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1 Cor., 113-114; in 2 Cor., 
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142-144; in Colossians, 156; 
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in 1 Peter, 234f.; in 2 Peter, 
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Pastoral epp., 402f.; in 
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tradition, 22, 187f., 532; and 
2 Thess., 77; and Colossians, 
152f.; and Philippians, 171 ; 
and ep. Judas, 353f.; and 2 
Peter, 361 f.; and Ephesians, 
394f.; and Pastoral epp., 
408 f., 420; and ep. James, 
471; and Fourth gospel, 531 f., 
564; and 1 John, 585 f., 587 f. 

God, conc¢ption of, in Pastoral 
epp.,.412 ; in Apocalypse, 502- 
503; in Fourth gospel, 523 f. 

Goguel, M., on 2 Thess., Appendix 
B; on Pastoral epp., 412; on 
I John, 592. 

Goodspeed on lost end of Mark, 
239-240. 

Gospels, canonical order of, 14 f., 
582; origin, 19 £.,\2744, 8 date, 
212 f.; ; literary structure, 221., 
38, 45 a: 55 f.; object of, 216— 
217. 

Gospels, the apocryphal, 182. 

Gould, E. P., on Judas, 354; on 
James, 470. 

Gregory of Nyssa on martyrdom 
of John, 607. 

Grotius, on Judas, 357; on 2 
Peter, 370; on authorship of 
Apocalypse, 514. 

Gunkel on Apocalypse, 490 f. 

Gwynn on Jn 2174-*, 576, 


Harmon on Hebrews, 426. 
textual, 38, 156, 

253, 275- , 
Harnack, on 2 Thess., Appendix 
B; on Q, 194, 205; on Luke’s 


medical language, 300; on 
Luke as_ historian, 302-303 . 
on 1 Peter, 322, 342f.; on 


Ephesians, 390; on 3 John, 478. 
Harris, J. Rendel, on primitive 


OT quotations, 24f.; on I 
Peter, 25; on death of Judas, 
38> on Cretans, 35: anit 
Thess., 67. 

Haupt, W., on synoptic problem, 
Appendix D. 

Hausrath, on 2 Cor., 121f.; 
on Paul’s patriotism, 132 f.; 


on Philemon, 164; on Philip- 
pians, 171; on Pastoral epp., 
403; on Apocalypse, 512. 

Hawkins, Sir J. C., on Q, 201- 
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Headship of Christ, 
379+. , 

Hebraisms in Apocalypse, 501. 

Hebrew, 181. 

Hebrews, epistle to, place in 
canonical order, 17; literary 
phenomena, 52, 56, Appendix 
O; and epistle to Laodicea, 
159-160; and 1 Peter, 320; 
and Ephesians, 385; criticism 
of, 420-455; and Fourth gospel, 
422 f. 

Hebrews, gospel of, and Matt., 182; 
on baptism of Jesus, 259; 
account of, 260-261, Appendix 
G. 

Hegesippus, and apostle John, 
614. 

Heinrici, on 2 Tim., 
Hebrews, 447. 

Heitmiiller, 619. 

Hellenistic influences in NT, in 
Galatians, 99; in Luke, 270, 
273, 278 f.; in 2 Peter, 360f. ; 
in Hebrews, 426f.; in James, 
463 f.; in Fourth gospel, 
“4 

Herakleitus, 460, 525. 

Herakleon, 606. 

Hermas and James, 462, 467; in 
Muratorian Canon, 498. 

Hicks, 440, Appendix N. 

Hierapolis, 612. 

Hippolytus, 149, 408, 532, 598. 

Historiography, 40, 42 f., 183. 

Hobart,..W. K., on Luke’s medical 
language, 295 f. 

Holtzmann, H. J., on introduction, 

“9; on Luke and Josephus; 30; 
on Colossians and Ephesians, 
157; on Mark, 235. 

Holtzmann, O., on Q, 200; on 
Fourth gospel; 225, 563. 

Homeric criticism, 36 f. 

Homeric hymns, 594. 

Homerisms, 360. 

Homilies, literary form and func- 
tion of, 43, 47, 54f.; in NT, 
315 f., 608, 428f. (Hebrews), 
462 f. (James), 583 f. (1 John). 

Hope, in 1 Peter, 321, 338. 

Hort; (on) "Peter; -'329 ; on 
Ephesians, 388 ; on Apocalypse, 

. 508. 

Hospitality, 477. 

Hug on Hebrews, 428. 

Hutton, R. H., on Fourth gospel, 
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270f., 496. 


Idealisation, in gospels, 183, 280 ; 
in Acts, 301, 302. 

Ignatius, on apostolic tradition, 
9* on “OT; ‘23°: ‘and 47 Cer 


125; and Romans, 148; and 
Colossians, 154; on virgin- 
birth, 211; and Ephesians, 


394; and Pastoral epp., 418 ; 
and Hebrews, 443, 450; and 
Apocalypse; 497; and Fourth 
gospel, 577f.; and 1 John, 
595 ; silence on John, 613 f. 


| Imperial cultus, 508 f. 


Inge on Fourth gospel, 528. 


| Interpolations (see under Glosses), 


164, 267. 

Introduction, definition of, 3 f. ; 
history of NT, 5 f.; for litera- 
ture of, see pp. XXXVi-XxxvViii. 

Ireneus, on order of gospels, 
14; on.date of gospels, 211, 
Appendix E; on Tatian, 460 ; 
on 2 John, 479 ; on Apocalypse, 
498, 505 ; and Johannine tradi- 
tion, 6o8f.; on claims of 
Gnostics, 362, 532; on inter- 
course with God, 595; see 363. 


Jacquier, on Ephesians, 390; on 
style of Pastoral epp., 407. 

James of Jerusalem, 85, 308, 356, 
461, 462, 468 f., 566. 

James, epistle of, position in 
canon, 17-18; and Testament 
of Job, 32f.; and Luke, 263 ; 
and 1 Peter, 338; criticism of, 
456-475. } ; 

Jannaris on Ignatius, 23. 

Jannes and Jambres, 399. 

Jerome, influence on canon, 12; 
on Paul’s style, 121 ; on epistle 
to Philemon, 164; on the end 
of Mark, 242; on 2 Peter, 364, 
366; on Hebrews, 438; on 
James, 472 ; on 2-3 John, 479 ; 
cp. 33, I61, 242, 353, 420. 

Jerusalem ; Paul’s visits to, 91 f., 
308 f.; fall of, 3, 73, 208, 212, 
346, 444; visits of Jesus to, 
541 f.; and Hebrews, 440f., 
444 f.; the new, 498 f.; chutch 
of, 292, 446; lament of Jesus 
over, 542. 

Jesus Barabbas, 248.. 
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Jesus, brothers of, 356, 560, 567. 

Jewish Christianity, at Thessa- 
lonica, Appendix i 
Romans, 145 f.; in Matthew, 
255f.; in Acts, 301f., 306f., 
Appendix N; and 1 Peter, 
341 f.; and 2 Peter, 368; in 


Ephesians, 380, 389; and 
Pastoral epp., 409; and 
Hebrews, 443f.; and James, 
462, 464 f. 


Job, 33, 458, 587-588. 

Job, Testament of, 32 f. 

John, the apostle, and the Apoca- 
lypse, 509 f.; and the Fourth 
gospel, 558 f., 565; in synoptic 
tradition, 566; martyrdom of, 
574 f., 602 f. ; in second century 
tradition, 613 f. 

John the Baptist, in Luke, 268 ; 
in Fourth gospel, 519f., 530, 
537, 548; death of, 604-606. 

John the presbyter, an authority 
for Papias, 186f., 601; and 
2-3 John, 475 f., 479f.; and 
the Apocalypse, 513-514; and 
Fourth gospel, 569, 577; and 
I John, 594; in second century 
tradition, 614, 616 f. 

John, First epistle of, place in 
canon, 17; relation to 2-3 John, 
481; criticism of, 582-596; 
and Fourth gospel, 481, 500. 

John, Second and Third epistles 
of, 49, 50 ;. place in canon, 17; 
criticism of, 475-482. 

John Mark, and gospel of Mark, 
186'f., 190, 226; and Acts, 
293; and 1 Peter, 328 f., 332; 
and Apocalypse, 489f., 500, 
512; and Fourth gospel, 566, 
603. 

Joseph, 251, 268 f. 

Josephus, and the New Testa- 
ment, 28f.; and Luke, 311- 
312; and Fourth gospel, 524; 
cp. 44; 333- 

Jowett, B., on Paul, 89. 

Judza, ministry of Jesus in, 521 f., 
541 f. 

Judaisers, in the Pauline mission, 
at Thessalonika, 68 ; in Galatia, 
85 f., 105 ; at Corinth, 120; at 
Rome, 145, 166 f. 

Judaism, subtle attractions of, 
448-451 ;.and antichrist, 581 
(cp. 78). 

Judas Barsabas, 356. 
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Judas, epistle of, place in canon, 
17; and Assumptio Mosts, 32; 
criticism of, 344-358; and 
2 Peter, 363, 365 f., 369. 

Judas Iscariot, death of, 34-35 ; 
cp. 539, 569. 

Judith, book of, 32, 271. 

Jilicher, on 2 Thess., 80; on 
Mark and Q, 205; on I Peter, 
335; on Judas, 357; on 
Pastoral epp., 413 ; on Hebrews, 
428-429. 

Julius Africanus, 88. 

Junilius, 5. 

Justin Martyr, on birth of Jesus, 
210; on Eve and Mary, 270; 
and 2 Peter, 372; and Hebrews, 
431; and Apocalypse, 497- 
498 ; and Fourth gospel, 579- 
580; and 1 John, 595 f.; cp. 
562. 

Justus Barsabas, 240, 688. 


Kaiaphas, 248, 546-547. 

Kedron, 550. 

Keim, on date of Johannine 
appendix, 572; on authorities 
of Papias, 601 ; on martyrdom 
of John, 606. 

Kennedy, J. H., on 2 Co 10-13, 
121 f. 

Kenyon, on epistolary endings, 
88 ; on Fourth gospel, 571. 

Kiddusch, 545. 

Klein, 215. 

Klette on Neronic persecution, 
324-325. 

Korah, .349, 354. 

Krenkel, on Josephus, 28, 264; 
on 2 Cor., 121 f.; on Pastoral 
epp., 169, 404. 

Kuhl on 2 Peter, 369 f. 

Ladeuze, on 2 Peter, 370; on 
Ephesians, 392. 

Lagrange on the diatribé, 46. 

Lake, Kirsopp, on Romans, 141, 
146; on date of Q, 203. 

Laodicea, 163. 

Laodicea, epistle to, 

390-392. 

Latin version of James, 462, 474. 

Latinisms in Mark, 236-237. 

Law, conception of Jewish, in Gala- 
tians, 86 f.; in Matthew, 256; 
in Pastoralepp., 410; in James, 
464-465; in. Fourth gospel, 
522, 549. 


159-161, 
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Lazarus, raising of, 539-540. 
Le Sage. 551. 


Legal allusions in Galatians, 87, |. 


98, 106, 

Letters, in ancient literature, 42 ; 
and epistles, 47-50; of con- 
solation, 49, 55; circulation 
of, 51-52, 160-161; Paul’s, 
60f.; in Acts, 306; and 
homilies, 317 ; preservation of, 


51, 53, 404; imperial, 486; 
in Apocalypse, 486 f. 

Levi, 564. 

Lietzmann, on 1 Cor., 114; on 2 
Cor., 123. 


Life, eternal, in 1 John, 591 f. 

Light and darkness, 532, 
590 f., 596. 

Lightfoot, on chronology of Paul, 
63; on N. Galatia, 95, 97; 
on Romans, 141 ; on apocryphal 
epistle to Laodicea, 161; on 
style of Pastoral epp., 407; 
on Hebrews, 431; on _ pre- 
diction of Caiaphas, 547. 

Lindsay, T. M., on Pastoral epp., 
402. 

Lock, W.,. on Ephesians, 385 ; 
on Pastoral epp., 397, 408. 

Logia, the, in Papias, 187 f., 206 ; 
and Q, 194f.; see under 
‘Paul,’ and 466. 
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Hebrews, 427; in James, 473; 
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281; on Jn 21, 574. 

Loofs on Jn 21, 573 f. 
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530-537, 545. 

Lucian, 47, 188, 302 f. 

Lucretius, 37, 571. 
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49, 56, 94, 118 f., 124, 263 f., 
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297 f. 
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266. 
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Apocalypse, 501. 
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